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CALENDAR. 


1903. 

First  semester  begins  Tuesday,  September  15th,  at  2  P.  M. 
Enrollment  of  students. 

Meeting  of  classes  and  assignment  of  work  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 17th,  8  A.  M.  Formal  opening  of  the  University  and  ad- 
dress by  the  President,  10  A.  M. 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  Wednesday,  November  25th,  12:30 
P.  M. 

Thanksgiving  recess  ends  Monday,  November  30th,  8  A.  M. 

Christmas  holidays  begin  Wednesday,  December  23rd,  12:30 
P.  M. 

1904. 

Christmas  holidays  end    Monday,  January  4th,  8  A.  M. 

First  semester  examinations  begin  Monday,  February  1. 

First  semester  closes  Friday,  February  5th. 

Second  semester  begins  Monday,  February,  8th,  2  P.  M.  En- 
rollment of  students. 

Meeting  of  classes  and  assignment  of  work  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 4th,  8  A.  M. 

Washington's  Birthday,  Monday,  February  22nd. 

Senior  examinations  begin  Friday,  May  27th. 

Decoration   Day,   Monday,   May  30th. 

Final  examinations  begin  Friday,  June  3rd. 

President's  reception  to  graduating  classes,  Friday,  June  3rd. 

Baccalaureate  sermon,  Sunday,  June  5th,  11  A.  M. 

Commencement,  Friday,  June  10,  10:30  A.  M. 

Meeting  of  Alumni  Association,  Friday,  June  10th,  4  P.  M. 
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BOARD    OF     REGENTS. 


GOVERNOR  THOMPSON  B.   FERGUSON,   ex-officio Guthrie. 

HON.   G.   W.    SUTTON,   M.   D Cleveland 

HON.  R.  E.  WOOD Shawnee 

D.    L..    LARSH,    Esq Norman 

J.    L.    WILKIN,    Esq Oklahoma    City 

HARRY    GILSTRAP,    Esq Chandler 


OFFICERS    OF    THE    BOARD. 

HON.    G.   W.    SUTTON,    M.   D President 

D.  L.  LARSH,  Esq Secretary 


STANDING    COMMITTEES. 

Executive:     Governor   Thompson   B.    Ferguson,    Mr.    D.    L.    Larsh, 
President  David  R.  Boyd. 

House  and  Grounds:     Mr.  D.  L.  Larsh,  Mr.  Harry  Gilstrap,  Hon.  G. 
W.   Sutton,  M.  D. 


FACULTY. 


DAVID  ROSS  BOYD,  President. 

A.  B.  University  of  Wooster,  1878;  A.  M.  1881;  Ph.  D.,  1898;  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  1878-1888;  superintendent 
of  schools,  Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  1888-1892;  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity,  1892— 

EDWIN  DeBARR,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Head  of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy. 
Graduate  of  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  1886;  B.  S.,  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  1891;  M.  S.,  1893,  (hon.);  student  in  Michigan 
University,  1890-1892;  Ph.  B.,  1892;  Ph.  D.,  1899;  professor  of 
chemistry,   1892 — 

JAMES    SHANNON    BUCHANAN,    Professor    of    History    and    Civics. 

B.  S.,  Cumberland  University,  1885;  principal  Cornersville  Institute, 
Tennessee,  1887-1891;  lecturer  in  history,  Watkins  Institute,  Nash- 
ville, 1891-1893;  graduate  student  and  scholarship  instructor  in 
history  and  English,  Vanderbilt  University,  1894-1895;  professor  of 
history  and  civics,'  Oklahoma  Normal  School,  1894-1895;  graduate 
student  in  American  history,  Chicago  University,  summer  quarter, 
1896;  member  of  American  Historical  Association;  professor  of  his- 
tory and   civics,    1895 — 

JOSEPH  FRANCIS  PAXTON,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Student  in  the  University  of  Missouri,  1885-1888,  1890,  1891;  A.  B. 
summa  cum  laude,  1891;  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Hannibal,  Mis- 
souri, High  School,  1888-1890;  assistant  in  Latin,  University  of 
Missouri,  1891-1894;  student  in  graduate  school,  Harvard  University, 
1894-1895,  and  university  scholar;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1895;  acting 
assistant  professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Missouri,  1895-J.896; 
studied  in  Italy  and  Greece,  1900-1901;  organization  member  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  University  of  Missouri,  1902;  professor  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  1896— 

FREDERICK  STANTON  ELDER,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Sec- 
retary to  the  Faculty. 
Student  at  Southwest  Kansas  College,  Winfield,  1886-1889;  student 
at  Princeton,  1890-1893;  A.  B.,  Princeton,  1893;  graduate  student  In 
mathematics,  the  University  of  Chicago  during  summer  quarters 
of  years  1894,  1895,  1896;  professor  of  mathematics  and  physics.  Par- 
son's College,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  1893-1895;  instructor  in  mathematics 
1895-1898;   professor  of  mathematics,   1898 — 


6  Faculty. 

VERNON  LOUIS  PARRINGTON,  Professor  of  English  Literature. 
Student  in  the  College  of  Emporia,  Kansas  1888-1891;  A.  B.,  Col- 
lege of  Emporia,  1892;  student  in  Harvard  College,  1891-1893;  A.  B., 
Harvard,  1893;  instructor  in  English  and  French,  College  of  Em- 
poria, 1893-1897;  A.  M.,  College  of  Emporia,  1895  (hon.);  Instructor 
in  English  and  modern  languages,  1897-1898;  professor  of  English 
literature,   1898 — 

ALBERT  HEALD  VAN  VLEET,  Professor  of  Biology  and  ex-officio 
Territorial  Geologist,  and  Curator  of  the  Museum. 
Graduate  of  the  Nebraska  State  Normal  School,  1884;  professor  of 
physics  and  chemistry  in  Nebraska  State  Normal  School,  1887-1893; 
student  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  1893-1895;  B.  S.,  1895;  stu- 
dent in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  Germany,  1895-1897;  A.  M.  and 
Ph.  D.,  Leipzig,  1897;  student  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  part 
of  1898;  instructor  in  biology,  1898-1899;  professor  of  biology,  Terri- 
torial  geologist   and   curator   of   the    museum,    1899 — 

LAWRENCE  WOOSTER  COLE,  Instructor  in  Psychology  and  Educa- 
tion and  Acting  Principal  of  the   Preparatory   School. 
Graduate  of  Normal  Department  of  Southwest  Kansas  College,  1893; 

A.  B.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1899;  graduate  student  in  psychology 
and  education,  Columbia  University,  during  summers  of  ;L900,  1901; 
principal  of  high  school,  El  Reno,  Oklahoma,  1896;  superintendent 
of  city  schools  El  Reno,  1897-1900;  instructor  in  psychology  and 
education  and  principal  of  the  preparatory  school,   1900 — 

WILLIAM  HOLLAND  MATLOCK,  Instructor  in  German  and  French. 
Ph.  B.,  Drake  University,  Iowa,  1896;  student  in  philosophy  and 
literature,  Goettingen,  1896-1897;  Munich,  1897-1898;  Paris,  1898- 
1899;   instructor  in  German  and  French,   1900 — 

LAWRENCE  NORTHCOTE  UPJOHN,  Instructor  in  Anatomy  and 
Physiology. 
Graduate  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  high  school,1892;  student  in  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  University  of  Michigan,  1896- 
1900;  M.  D.,  1900;  assistant  demonstrator  of  anatomy.  University 
of  Michigan,  1898-1899;  instructor  in  anatomy  and  physiology, 
1900-^ 

CHARLES  NEWTON  GOULD,   Instructor  in  Geology. 

B.  S.,  Southwest  Kansas  College,  1899;  fellow  in  geology,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  1899-1900;  A.  M.,  1900;  field  assistant,  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  1897-1898,  1901;  resident  hydrographer,  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  1902;  member  of  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers  and  of  the  Kansas  Academy  of  Science;  instructor  in 
geology,   1900 — 


Faculty.  7 

JAMES  WELLINGS  STURGIS,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1896;  A.  M.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1897;  tutor  in  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  1896-1897;  assis- 
tant instructor  in  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  1897-1898; 
acting  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  1900-1901;  instructor  in  Greek 
and  Latin,   1901 — 

JOHN  JACOBS  MERRILL,   Director  of  Music  and  Instructor   on  the 
Piano,    and    in    the    Theory    and    History    of   Music. 
M.  B.,  University  of  Kansas,  1899;  Berlin,  Germany,  1899-1901,  pu- 
pil of  Ernst  Jedliczka  on  the  piano,  and  of  Otis  B.   Boise  in  mu- 
sical theory;   director  of  music,   1901 — 

EDWIN  BARLOW  EVANS,  Instructor  in  English  in  the  Preparatory 
School. 
Instructor  in  Glover  Collegiate  Institute,  Ohio,  1897-1898;  student 
in  the  University  of  Wooster,  1898-1901;  A.  B.,  Wooster,  1901;  stu- 
dent in  the  Harvard  Summer  School,  1902;  instructor  in  English  in 
the   preparatory   school,    1901 — 

MILTON   JAY   FERGUSON,    Librarian. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1901;  student  in  the  New  York 
State   Library  school,   Albany,    1901-1902;   librarian,   1901— 

ROY  GITTINGER,  Instructor  in  History  and  Civics  in  the  Preparatory 
School. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1902;  instructor  in  history  and 
civics,   1902— 

DAVID  CONNOLLY  HALL,   Physical  Director. 

Ph.  B.,  Brown  University,  1901;  physical  director  and  graduate 
student  in  bacteriology  and  physiology,  Wesleyan  University,  Con- 
necticut, 1901-1902;  second-year  student  Rush  Medical  College, 
April- September,    1902;    physical    director,    1902 — 

JAMES  SEYMOUR,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 

Ph.  C,  University  of  Michigan,  1894;  assistant  in  analytical  chem- 
istry and  pharmacy.  University  of  Michigan,  1894-1897;  teacher  in 
high  school.  Great  Falls,  Montana,  1898;  chemist,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan,   1900-1902;    instructor   in   pharmacy,    1902 — 

WILBER  RAY  HUMPHREYS.    Instructor  in  the  English   Language. 
A.   B.,   Harvard,   1900;   graduate  student  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Ger- 
manic    philology,     Harvard     University,     1902-1903;     instructor     in 
the  English  language,    1903 — 

,   Instructor   in   Political   Economy 

(To  be  supplied.) 


TUTORS    AND    ASSISTANTS. 


MAXWELL   PHILLIPS,    Tutor   in   Spanish. 

KATHERINE   ELEANOR   McBRIDE,    Instructor   in   Voice   Culture. 

A.  B.,  Drury  College,  1898;  pupil  of  Homer  Moore,  St.  Louis,  1899- 

1900;   pupil  of  Torrins,   Chicago,   1900-1901 — 

AMANDA  O'CONNOR,   Assistant  Instructor  on   the   Piano. 

Student  of  piano  with  William  H.  Sherwood,  and  in  harmony  and 
musical  analysis  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Goodrich,  Chicago,  1898- 
1900;  pupil  of  W.  C.  E.  Seeboeck,  Chicago,  summer  of  1902 — 

JOSEPH  EDWARD  HALLINEN,  Tutor  in  Physics. 

Assistant,  Illinois  Relief  Map  Commission,  1891-1892;  Assistant,  Il- 
linois State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History,  1892-1892;  Assistant  U. 
S.  Fish  Commission,  summer  of  1893;  B.  S.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1894;  graduate  student  in  biology  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
1894-1895;  teacher  of  science,  Township  High  School,  Ottawa,  Il- 
linois, 1895-1900;  teacher  of  science.  High  School,  Fort  Smith,  Ar- 
kansas,   1900-1902;    tutor   in  physics,    1902— 

M.   WILHELM  LAMPRECHT,    Instructor   on   the  Violin. 

1885-1892,  pupil  of  royal  court  musician,  G.  Exener  (instructor  of 
Crown  Prince  William  of  Germany),  Stern's  Conservatorium;  pu- 
pil of  Professor  Wirte  and  Professor  Joachim,  Royal  High  School 
of  Music,  Berlin;  1889-1893,  teacher  at  Stern's  Conservatorium, 
Berlin;  1893-1897,  teacher  at  the  Nebraska  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska;  1897-1900,  private  teacher  and  member  of 
Thomas'  Orchestra,  Chicago;  1900-1901,  concert  touring;  1901-1902, 
Berlin;    instructor  on   the  violin,    1902 — 


OTHER    OFFICERS. 

GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  BUCKLIN,  Registrar. 

CHARLES   D.    BUNKER,   Collector   and   PrepaTator  for  Biological 
Museum. 

SARDIS  ROY  HADSBLL,   Secretary  to  the  President. 

THOMAS    TRIBBEY,    Dispensing   Clerk    in    Chemistry   and    Phar- 
macy. 

J.    MELVILLE    FINNEY,    M.    D.    (Ft.    Worth    University),    Model 
Maker. 

LAURA  HUTTON,  Student  Assistant  in  the  Library. 

ISAAC  N.   PRICKETT,   Head  Janitor. 

FRANK  FLOOD,   University  Carpenter. 


COMMITTEES    OF    THE    FACULTY 


Freshman     Studies:     Professor     VanVleet,     Chairman;     Professors 
Parrington,  Paxton  and  Elder. 

High  Schoois:       The    President,    Chairman;     Professor    Buchanan, 
Mr.  Cole,  Mr.  Sturgis,  Mr.  Gittinger. 

Library:     The    President,     Chairman;    Professors    Parrington    and 
VanVleet. 

Non -Athletic    Organizations:     Professor    DeBarr,    Chairman;    Mr. 
Cole  and  Mr.  Matlock. 

Catalogue:     Professor  Parrington,  Chairman;  Professors  Elder  and 
Paxton,  and  Mr.  Gould. 

Discipline:     The  President,  Chairman;  Professors  DeBarr  and  Bu- 
chanan. 

Athletics:     Mr.  Hall,  Mr„  Gould,   Professor  VanVleet. 


STUDENT    ADVISERS. 

For  the  members  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  for  third  year  pupils  in  the  Prepar- 
atory school,   the  Committee  on  Freshman  Studies. 

For  the  members  of  the  senior  and  junior  classes  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  the  professor  under  whom  the  major  work  is  done. 

For  the  members  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  Professor  DeBarr. 

For  the  students  of  the  Medical  Course,  Dr.  Upjohn. 

For  the  members  of  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  Preparatory 
School,  Mr.  Cole. 

For  the  members  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Director  of  Music. 


THE    UNIVERSITY   OF   OKLAHOMAn 


ORGANIZATION. 

The  university  organization  consists  of  the  following  schools: 

1.  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

2.  School  of  Pharmacy. 

3.  Preparatory  Course  in  Medicine. 

4.  Preparatory  School. 

5.  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  College  of  Arts-  and  Sciences  Embraces: — 

1.  An  undergraduate  course,  in  the  main  elective. 

2.  A  combined  course  in  collegiate  and  medical  studies. 

3.  Combined  courses  in  collegiate  and  engineering  studies: 

(a)  Civil  Engineering. 

(b)  Mining.  Engineering. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  covers  two  years'  work  and  leads 
to  the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 

The  Medical  Course    includes  the  first  two  years'  work. 

The  Preparatory  School  covers  a  three  years'  course,  leading 
to  the  freshman  class. 

The  School   of   Fine  Arts    Embraces: — 

1.  A  preparatory  course  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

2.  An  advanced  course  in  music. 

FOUNDATION  AND  RESOURCES. 

The  University  is  founded  upon  th6  authority  of  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  entitled  "An  Act 
to  Locate  and  Establish  the  University  of  Oklahoma."  The  act 
provided  that  when  ten  thousand  dollars  and  forty  acres  of  land 
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should  be  donated  to  the  Territory  by  the  City  of  Norman  the 
institution  should  be  located  at  that  place.  These  requirements 
having  been  met,  the  University  was  established  at  Norman 
in  1892. 

The  law  then  proceeds  to  state  more  explicitly  the  scope 
and  purposes  of  the  school  as  follows: 

(6787)  Sec.  9.  The  object  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
shall  be  to  provide  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  branches  of  learning  connected  with  scientific 
industrial  and  professional  pursuits,  in  the  instruction  and  train- 
ing of  persons  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  also  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  United  States  and  this  Territory  in  what 
regards  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens. 

(6788)  Sec.  10.  The  college  department  of  arts  shall  em- 
brace courses  of  instruction  in  mathematical,  physical  and  natural 
sciences  with  their  application  to  the  industrial  arts,  such  as 
agriculture,  mechanics,  engineering,  mining  and  metallurgy,  man- 
ufactures, architecture  and  commerce,  and  such  branches  included 
in  the  college  of  letters  as  shall  be  necessary  to  proper  fitness  of 
pupils  in  the  scientific  and  practical  courses  of  their  chosen  pur-  • 
suits,  and  in  military  tactics;  and  in  the  normal  department  the 
proper  instruction  and  learning  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching 
in  the  common  schools;  and  as  soon  as  the  income  of  the  Univer- 
sity will  allow,  in  such  order  as  the  wants  of  the  public  shall  seem 
to  require,  the  said  courses  in  the  sciences  and  their  application 
to  the  practical  arts  shall  'be  expanded  into  distinct  colleges  of 
arts,  and  shall  embrace  a  liberal  course  of  instruction  in  language, 
literature  and  philosophy,  together  with  such  courses  or  parts 
of  courses  in  the  college  of  arts  as  the  regents  of  the  University 
shall  prescribe. 

(6789)  Sec.  11.  The  University  shall  be  open  to  female  as 
well  as  to  male  students,  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions 
as  the  Board  of  Regents  may  deem  proper,  and  all  able-bodied 
male  students  of  the  University  in  whatever  college  may  receive 
instruction  and  discipline  in  military  tactics,  the  requisite  arms 
for  which  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Territory. 
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The  University  is  supported  by  a  general  tax  of  one-half  mill 
upon  each  dollar  of  valuation  on  the  assessment  roll  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. In  addition  to  this,  Section  13  in  each  township  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Cherokee  Outlet  was  reserved  from  settlement 
for  University,  Normal  School  and  Agricultural  College  purposes 
in  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  opening 
those  lands  to  settlement.  The  lands  so  reserved  have  been 
appropriated  for  the  above  purposes  by  act  of  Congress  and  have 
been  leased  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  named. 

SITUATION. 

Norman,  the  seat  of  the  University  is  the  county  seat  of 
Cleveland  County.  It  is  an  excellent  town  of  3,500  inhabitants, 
situated  eighteen  miles  south  of  Oklahoma  City  on  the  Atchison^ 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  railroad.  It  stands  on  ground  sloping  to 
the  Canadian  river  and  is  pre-eminently  healthful.  The  winters 
are  mild  and  the  atmosphere  dry  and  bracing.  The  citizens  of 
Norman  are  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  are  united 
In  their  hearty  sympathy  with  educational  matters. 


MATERIAL    EQUIPMENT. 

The  Grounds:  The  university  campus  comprises  sixty  acres, 
twenty  of  which,  lying  just  east  of  the  old  campus,  were  lately 
deeded  to  the  University  by  the  citizens  of  Norman.  The  campus 
lies  at  a  slight  elevation  overlooking  the  surrounding  country, 
one  mile  south  of  the  business  portion  of  the  town.  The  grounds 
have  been  divided  into  six  quadrangular  plots  with  drives.  Four 
of  these  quadrangles  will  be  given  over  to  the  buildings,  one  to 
athletics  and  one  is  unassigned  at  present.  In  each  square  the 
buildings  will  be  grouped  eventually  around  an  open  court. 

Ten  years  ago  the  boulevard  was  set  out  in  elm  trees.  From 
the  first  they  made  remarkable  growth  and  are  now  of  a  size  to 
make  the  drive  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  Oklahoma.  Since 
then  other  large  plantings  have  been  made  for  the  most  part  of 
elm  and  ash  trees.  During  the  present  season  it  is  proposed  to 
continue  the  work  by  planting  five  thousand,  elm,  pecan,  persim- 
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mon,  cedar  and  other  trees,  together  with  shrubs  and  hedges.  It 
is  the  desire  of  the  university  management  to  make  the  ground.^ 
as  attractive  as  possible  in  themselves,  as  well  as  a  fit  setting  for 
the  buildings. 

University  Hall:  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved 
March  8,  1901,  the  University  was  granted  the  income  for  two 
years  from  the  tax  of  seven-tenths  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar,  on  all 
taxable  property  of  the  Territory;  the  amount  to  be  spent,  how- 
ever, not  to  exceed  $90,000.00.  As  a  result  of  that  appropriation, 
University  Hall  was  built.  It  is  built  of  buff  brick  with  terra  cotta 
trimmings  and  basement  of  planed  limestone,  In  the 
renaissance  style  of  architecture.  It  contains  ample  office  room 
for  the  President,  Secretary,  Registrar  and  Regents,  together  with 
suites  of  recitation  rooms  and  private  ofiices,  society  halls,  etc. 
The  west  wing  of  the  building  as  planned  was  not  built  under 
the  present  appropriation. 

The  formal  entrance  into  University  Hall  took  place  on  March 
15,  1903. 

Science  Hall:  The  old  Science  Hall,  with  all  its  contents  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  January  6,  1903.  It  was  the 
first  building  built  on  the  campus  and  was  completed  in  1893. 
Among  the  contents  were  university  and  private  scientific 
collections,  an  excellent  library  of  12,000  volumes,  fixtures, 
furniture,  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  etc.  The  building 
was  being  remodeled  for  use  by  the  scientific  departments,  and 
was  known  at  the  time  of  the  fire  as  Science  Hall.  The  univer- 
sity records,  and  some  valuable  chemical  balances,  and  other 
apparatus,  etc.,  were  saved.  Building  and  contents  were  valued 
at  $70,000,  and  there  was  insurance  to  the  amount  of  $35,000,  Very 
few  students  gave  up  their  work  because  of  this  calamity,  and 
little  Interruption  was  suffered  in  regular  class-room  work,  though 
scientific  work  was  considerably  embarrassed  for  a  time  by  lack 
of  apparatus  and  specimens.  Citizens  were  prompt  and  generous 
in  tendering  temporary  class  and  chapel  room,  and  the  regular 
routine  was  soon  under  way.  The  departments  of  science,  except 
phychology,  are  provided  for  in  temporary  buildings  on  the 
campus,  while  psychology  and  the  departments  of  literature  are 
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installed  in  University  Hall.  Books,  apparatus,  furniture  and 
collections,  are  being  rapidly  replaced,  and  a  new  Science  Hall 
is  now  under  way. 

Aside  from  consideration  of  sentiment,  the  ill  consequences 
of  the  loss  cannot  long  persist.  Indeed,  a  greater  and  swifter 
growth  should  be  its  logical  result. 

Provisional  plans  for  the  new  Science  Hall  were  accepted  by 
the  Board  of  Regents  at  a  meeting  in  April,  and  they  are  now 
being  matured  by  the  architects.  It  is  expected  that  the  contract 
for  its  erection  will  be  let  in  June,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  build- 
ing will  be  done  by  February  1904,  The  building  is  to  be  roman- 
esque  in  design,  and  will  be  built  of  gray  brick  with  limestone 
trimmings.  It  will  be  60x125  feet,  with  a  basement  and  two 
floors.  The  department  of  chemistry  will  occupy  the  basement, 
the  department  of  biology  the  first  floor  and  the  department  of 
geology  the  second  floor. 

Carnegie  Library:  The  University  has  lately  received  from 
Mr.  Carnegie  a  gift  of  $30,000  to  be  used  in  erecting  a  library 
building.  Plans  have  not  as  yet  been  made  but  it  is  expected  that 
the  building  will  be  completed  within  one  year. 

Heating  Plant:  In  accordance  with  the  bill  above  referred 
to,  a  suitable  heating  plant  has  been  put  in  at  a  cost  of  $5,000. 

Gymnasium:  A  third  building  provided  for  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1901  is  a  gymnasium.  The  plans  have  not  as  yet  been 
matured,  but  during  the  coming  year  a  s-uitable  gymnasium  will 
be  arranged  for. 

iviusic  Rooms:  Temporary  quarters  for  the  work  in  music 
have  been  provided  on  West  Main  street.  There  are  three  rooms 
as  follows: 

1.  A  concert  hall  with  seating  capacity  for  250. 

2.  Two  instruction  rooms. 

THE  LABORATORIES. 

Abundant  opportunities  are  provided  for  practical  instruction 
in  the  laboratories  of  the  University  in  chemistry  and  pharmacy, 
physics,  geology  and  biology.     The  laboratories  are  temporarily 
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installed  in  frame  buildings  erected  since  the  burning  of  Science 
Hall. 

1.  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical:  The  department  lab- 
oratories comprise  five  rooms  as  follows: 

1.  A  general  lecture  room. 

2.  A  room  for  general  chemistry. 

3.  A  room   for  pharmacy. 

4.  A  balance  room  fitted  with  thirteen  chemical  balances. 

5.  A  dispensing  room. 

The  rooms  are  all  equipped  with  apparatus. 

2.  Geological:  The  geological  laboratory  comprises  three 
rooms  as  follows: 

1.  A  room  for  work  in  paleontology  and  economic  geology. 

2.  A  general  lecture  room. 

3.  An  office. 

The  lecture  room  and  office  are  used  in  connection  with  the 
department  of  biology. 

The  equipment  of  the  geological  laboratory  consists  in  part 
of  the  following  material:  Two  collections  of  fossils  illustrating 
the  development  of  animal  life  throughout  the  geological  ages,  a 
collection  of  rocks  and  building  stones,  a  collection  of  economic 
minerals,  several  special  collections  illustrating  certain  phases  of 
the  economic  products  of  the  United  States. 

The  geological  library  contains  about  2,000  books  and  pam- 
phlets covering  practically  all  branches  of  the  science.  It  contains 
a  complete  set  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
as  well  as  the  more  important  of  the  monographs  and  bulletins 
of  the  survey,  besides  the  reports  of  the  following  state  surveys: 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Minnesota.  In  addition  there  are  numerous  pamphlets,  and  bul- 
letins on  special  subjects.  This  library  is  available  for  the  use  of 
students. 

3.  Biological  Laboratories:  The  biological  laboratories  in- 
*clude  the  following: 
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(a)  Botanical  and  Zoological  Laboratory:  Four  rooms  are 
used  at  present  for  the  work  in  botany  and  zoology.  These  quar- 
ters are  only  temporary,  pending  the  erection  of  the  new  Science 
Hall,  which  will  be  designed  primarily  for  the  department  of  bio- 
logy. The  laboratory  is  supplied  with  the  apparatus  necessary 
for  the  work  in  the  subjects  given,  including  microscopes,  micro- 
tomes, stains,  chemicals,  glassware,  etc. 

(b)  Anatomical  Laboratory:  The  anatomical  laboratory  occupies 
a  separate  building,  designed  and  constructed  for  the  purpose. 
It  contains  the  dissecting  room,  a  class  room  and  library,  and  a 
work  room  for  preparation  and  storage  of  material.  The  lab- 
oratory is  provided  with  every  convenience  for  instruction  in 
practical  anatomy. 

The  dissecting  room,  occupying  one-half  the  building,  is  so 
planned  as  to  secure  an  abundant  supply  of  sunlight.  There 
are  no  outside  doors;  three  sides  of  the  room — east,  south  and 
west — being  given  over  to  large  windows,  all  work  is  done  by 
daylight.  The  laboratory  is  provided  with  dissecting  tables,  side 
tables,  lockers,  and  lavatory;  also  mounted  and  unmounted  skel- 
etons, with  numerous  anatomical  charts,  models  and  diagrams, 
so  selected  as  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  student. 

A  well  lighted  room  immediately  adjacent,  contains  th,e  de- 
partment library,  comprising  the  standard  works  of  reference,  in 
both  English  and  German;  the  library  is  for  the  use  of  students, 
and  is  provided  with  study  tables. 

This  room  also  contains  the  osteological  collection,  consisting 
of  two  mounted  human  skeletons,  several  disarticulated  skeletons 
for  study  of  separate  bones,  a  disarticulated  skull,  showing 
the  individual  bones,  sectioned  skulls  to  show  cranial  sinuses, 
fetal  skull,  special  dissections  of  the  internal  ear,  and  a 
full  set  of  preparations  to  show  the  anatomy  of  the  joints 
and  ligaments.  The  equipment  includes  also  a  variety  of  anatom- 
ical charts  and  models.  A  number  of  these  are  unique  and  original, 
prepared  by  an  expert  workman  from  special  dissections  in  our 
own  laboratory.  There  are  also  two  sets  of  imported  Ziegler  wax 
models  (after  His  ),  to  show  the  development  of  the  human  em- 
bryo and  the  development  of  the  brain.    This  material  is  open  to 
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students  for  examination  and  study.  The  preparation  room  con- 
tains the  most  modern  appliances  for  injecting  and  preserving 
anatomical  material,  which  is  abundant.  Dissection  is  carried 
on  without  inconvenience  throughout  the  college  year. 

MUSEUM    OF    NATURAL   HISTORY. 

The  museum  of  natural  history  was  destroyed  for  the  most 
part,  by  the  fire.  The  entire  botanical  and  geological  collections, 
and  many  of  the  mounted  specimens  of  the  zoological  collections, 
were  lost.  Fortunately  most  of  the  valuable  skins,  belonging  to 
the  latter,  were  saved.  The  work  of  building  up  new  collections 
is  being  pushed  rapidly  and  It  Is  expected  that  In  a  few  years  an 
excellent  working  museum  will  be  got  together. 

THE    LIBRARY. 

For  the  present  the  university  library  will  be  housed  in  Uni- 
versity Hall.    Rooms  will  be  provided  as  follows: 

1.  A  large  reading  room. 

2.  A  book  room. 

The  university  library  is  under  the  control  of  the  Library 
Committee.  It  is  open  from  7:45  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.,  every  school 
day.  On  Saturday  it  is  open  from  9  A.  M.  to  12  M.  The  oflacers 
and  students  of  the  University  have  access  to  the  shelves  and  may 
draw  books  out  for  home  use  in  accordance  with  the  rules  given 
on  page  38. 

Other  persons  who  are  responsibly  known  to  the  librarian  are 
invited  to  make  use  of  the  library. 

The  current  numbers  of  most  of  the  papers  of  the  Terri- 
tory and  several  of  the  larger  dailies  of  Kansas  and  Missouri, 
together  with  the  following  magazines  are  accessible  in  the  read- 
ing room. 

1.  American  Chemical  Journal. 

2.  American    Naturalist. 

3.  American  Geologist. 

4.  American  Mathematical   Monthly. 

5.  Atlantic   Monthly. 

u  of  o— 2  ■  ' 
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6.  Bookman. 

7.  Century. 

8.  Classical  Review. 

9.  Forum. 

10.  Harper's  Magazine. 

11.  Harper's  Weekly. 

12.  Journal  of  Education. 

13.  Literary   Digest. 

14.  Ladies  Home  Journg,!. 

15.  McClure. 

16.  Musical  Courier. 

17.  North  American  Review. 

18.  Nation 

19.  Outlook. 

20.  Philosophical   Review. 

21.  Public  Opinion. 

22.  Popular   Science  Monthly. 

23.  Poet  Lore. 
2i.  Plant  World. 

25.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics. 

26.  Review  of  Reviews. 

27.  Scientific  American. 
2S.  Science. 

29.  Scribner's  Magazine. 

30.  Youth's  Companion. 

31.  American  Journal  of  Psychology. 

32.  Educational  Review. 

33.  Journal   of  Applied   Microscopy. 

34.  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

35.  El   Economista. 

36.  Dial. 

37.  Nineteenth  Century  and  After. 

38.  International    Studio. 

39.  Academy. 

40.  Outing. 

41.  Country  Life  in  America. 

42.  Library  Journal. 

43.  New  Yorker  Reveu(  newspaper). 

44.  Courier  des  Etats-Unis   (newspaper). 
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As  rapidly  as  possible  the  loss  of  the  library  by  fire  early  in 
January,  1903,  will  be  made  good.  The  books  needed  in  the 
course  of  study  for  the  second  semester  of  the  current  year  have 
been  put  on  the  shelves.  During  the  rest  of  the  school  year  and 
the  summer  the  library  staff  will  do  whatever  is  necessary  towards 
making  the  collection  useable.  A  card  catalog  with  author  and 
subject  side  will  be  made,  using  as  far  as  may  be,  the  printed 
cards  of  the  library  of  Congress. 

GYMNASIUM. 

The  department  of  physical  training  is  in  charge  of  a  direc- 
tor, and  the  work  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  an  in- 
structor in  physical  culture  for  women.  For  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  work  offered  see  page  74. 

The  University  is  equipped  with  two  fairly  well  appointed 
gymnasiums.  At  present  these  are  in  rented  quarters.  The  gym- 
nasium for  men  is  situated  in  commodious  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  with  an  area  of  50x77  feet,  and  it  fitted  with  the  best  of 
the  more  essential  pieces  of  apparatus,  together  with  dumb-bells, 
wands,  and  Indian  clubs.  A  floor  space  has  recently  been  added, 
more  than  doubling  the  room  provided  for  physical  work  indoors. 
There  is  in  addition  an  annex  containing  a  locker  room  and  bath 
room  with  showers. 

The  gymnasium  for  women  is  in  separate  apartments,  on 
the  second  floor.  It  is  equipped  for  work  in  calisthenics  and  light 
gymnastics,  and  regular  classes  are  conducted  by  the  instructor 
for  women.  Basket  ball  is  also  played.  Music  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  class  drill.  Gymnasium  practice  is  taken  up 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  young  women,  and  has  proved  of  benefit 
to  many.  An  annex  provides  dressing  rooms  and  bath  rooms  with 
individual  apartments. 

The  gymnasium  is  open  every  week  day  between  the  hours 
of  9:30  A.  M.  and  6:00  P.  M.  An  assistant  is  in  constant  atten- 
dance. No  fees  are  required  for  the  use  of  either  the  gymnasium 
or  the  baths.  All  work  is  under  medical  supervision.  Each  stu- 
dent is  expected  to  undergo  a  thorough  physical  examination. 
This  is  required  of  those  who  practice  in  the  gymnasium,  that 
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physical  defects  may  be  noted,  and  suitable  exercises  for  their 
correction  advised. 

Basket  ball  has  become  very  popular  among  both  men  and 
women.  A  number  of  teams  have  been  organized,  and  ex- 
hibition games  are  frequently  given.  Out  of  door  work  in  track 
and  field  athletics  is  referred  to  on    page  34. 

UNIVERSITY    PUBLICATIONS. 

1.  University  Umpire:  During  the  last  six  years  the  stud- 
ents of  the  University  have  maintained  the  University  Umpire, 
a  semi-monthly  paper  intended  as  a  register  of  college  doings 
and  a  means  of  communication  with  the  outer  world.  In  order 
to  make  the  organization  of  the  paper  permanent  and  its  issue 
continuous,  in  November,  1902,  the  students  of  the  college  classes 
elected  two  directors  from  each  class  to  comprise  a  Board  of 
Directors.  These  directors,  are  elected  for  two  years,  with  terms 
expiring  on  alternate  years.  They  are  entrusted  with  the  work 
of  publishing  the  paper,  the  management  of  all  funds  and  the 
appointment  of  a  staff  of  editors.  The  editorial  staff  appointed 
for  this  year  is  as  follows: 

Editor,  LeRoy  B.  Greenfield,  '03. 

Associate  Editor,  Sardis  Roy  Hadsell,  '04. 

Literary  Editor,  Zoe  Agnes  Stratton,  '05. 

Exchange  Editor,  Myrtle  Leon  Wilson,  '06;  Minnie  Rose 
Gould,  '03;   and  Winifred  Edith  Bennett,  '04. 

Local  Editors,  Fred  Webb  Green,  '05;  George  Cecil  Renshaw, 
'06. 

Business  Manager,  J.  Walker  Field,  '06. 

2.  The  News- Letter:  The  News-Letter  is  a  semi-monthly 
publication  established  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  intended  to 
give  official  information  concerning  the  work  of  the  University. 

3.  University  Bulletins:  The  University  proposes  to  publish 
from  time  to  time  special  bulletins  of  investigations  and  original 
work  done  in  the  various  departments.  Thus  far  two  such  bul- 
letins have  been  published,  as  follows: 

1.  A  List  of  the  Ferns  and  Flowering  Plants  of  Oklahoma. 
A.  H.  VanVleet,  Ph.  D.  May,  1901. 
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2.  Invertebrate  Paleontology  of  the  Red-beds;  being  an  aa- 
vance  bulletin  of  the  First  Biennial  Report  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Oklahoma.     J.  W.  Beede,  Ph.  D.   .April,  1902. 

OKLAHOMA   GEOLOGICAL   SURVEY. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1899  a  department  of  geology 
and  natural  history  for  the  Territory  was  established  with  head- 
quarters at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  the  professor  of  biology 
of  this  school  being  made  ex-officio  Territorial  Geologist  and 
Curator  of  the  Museum. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  is  thus  stated  in  the  act  providing 
for  the  same: 

*'A  department  of  geology  and  natural  history  is  hereby 
established  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  and  continuing  the 
geological  and  scientific  survey  of  this  Territory,  and  of  dis- 
covering and  developing  its  natural  resources,  and  disseminating 
Information  in  regard  to  its  agricultural,  mining  and  manufac- 
turing advantages." 

The  act  required  that  the  Territorial  geologist  make  a 
biennial  report  to  the  Governor  of  his  labors  and  discoveries. 
The  second  biennial  report  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor, 
and  includes  a  report  on  the  general  geology  of  the  Territory 
with  special  reference  to  the  age  of  the  so-called  red-beds,  and 
a  report  on  the  flora  of  the  Territory,  dealing  especially  with  the 
summer  flora  of  the  northwestern  and  central  portions  of  the 
same. 

It   is   evident   from   the   section   quoted   above   that   a   com- 
plete survey  of  the  Territory  is  contemplated.     The  work  will 
have  to  be  prosecuted  with  comparative  slowness,  and  will  re- 
,  quire  years  for  its  completion. 

Among  the  subjects  that  call  for  immediate  investigation 
are  the  following: 

1.  The  general  geology  of  Oklahoma. 

2.  Its  mineral  resources. 

3.  Its   building  stone   and   clays. 
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4.  Its  soil. 

5.  Its  water  supply. 

6.  Its  flora. 

7.  Its  fauna. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  survey  to  replace  individual  in- 
vestigations, but  rather  to  encourage  and  supplement  them.  Many 
points  of  interest  can  be  settled  only  by  deep  borings,  and  these 
must  be  made  largely,  if  not  wholly,  by  individual  enterprise. 
The  purpose  is  to  systematize  and  bring  before  the  public  re- 
sults in  all  lines  of  work  and  from  all  sources. 

During  the  past  year  the  second  biennial  report  of  the  survey 
was  published.  This  report  deals  with  the  general  geology  and  the 
gypsum  deposits  of  the  Territory  and  contains  check  lists  of  the 
known  plants,  birds  and  snakes  of  Oklahoma. 

The  Territorial  Geologist  takes  this  opportunity  to  solicit 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  citizens  of  the  Territory  in  the 
work.  For  information  concerning  the  survey,  address  the 
director,  A.  H.  VanVleet,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Oklahoma. 

THE    ARLINE    HOME. 

The  Arline  Home,  exclusively  for  young  women  follow- 
ing any  of  the  University  courses,  is  a  three  story  brick  structure 
containing  about  forty  large,  sunny,  comfortably  furnished  rooms 
all  under  the  oversight  and  control  of  Miss  Callie  Graham,  ma- 
tron. The  parlor  and  reception  rooms  are  large;  the  dining  room 
will  seat  a  hundred  guests.  It  is  situated  between  the  town  and 
the  University,  a  convenient  distance  from  both. 

The  fact  that  musical  instruction  is  given  in  the  Arline,  that 
some  of  the  instructors  room  there,  that  the  director  of  music  lives 
on  the  same  street  and  that  the  music  studios  are  not  a  block 
away,  makes  it  especially  attractive  as  a  residence  for  students  of 
music.  The  matron  is  guided  in  the  general  management  of  the 
Home  by  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  its  Board  of  Directors, 
acting  under  a  charter  granted  by  the  Territory.  The  Arline 
Home  in  its  organization,  management  and  purpose  appeals  di- 
rectly to  parents  who  wish  their  daughters  to  attend  college  under 
certain  social  restrictions. 
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The  price  of  board  is  $3.00  a  week.  The  room  rent  varies 
from  $6.00  to  $12.00  a  month,  depending  on  size  and  situation. 
Two  persons  usually  occupy  one  room  and  share  the  expense. 
Floor  plans  will  be  furnished  on  application.  Rooms  may  be  re- 
served in  advance  by  making  a  deposit. 

Persons  desiring  further  information  or  wishing  to  reserve 
rooms  at  any  time  will  correspond  with  the  matron.  The  best 
choice  of  rooms  is  to  be  «had  in  June  and  July. 

GENERAL    INFORMATION. 

Tuition:  Tuition  is  free  in  all  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity except  in  the  School  of  Music. 

Fees:  The  following  fees  cover  all  the  charges  made  by  the 
University  in  all  departments: 

1.  Gymnasium:  A  fee  of  fifty  cents  a  semester  is  charged  for 
the  use  of  a  locker.  Two  students  will  be  allowed  to  use  one' 
locKer.  A  deposit  of  twenty-five  cents  is  charged  for  each  key 
issued  which  will  be  returned  upon  the  surrender  of  the  key. 

2.  Library:  A  library  deposit  of  two  dollars  is  required  of 
all  students,  to  be  held  as  a  guarantee  of  the  proper  treatment  of 
books  and  magazines.  Such  part  of  the  sum  as  remains  after  pay- 
ing all  fines  will  be  returned  to  the  depositor  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  or  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  student  from  the  Uni- 
versity. 

3.  For  pourses  of  Instruction:  In  Biology  I,  XII  and  XIV  a  fee 
of  $1.50  is  charged;  in  Biology  IX,  X,  XI,  a  fee  of  $3.00;  in  Biology 
XII  a  fee  of  $1.00;  in  Psychology  I  a  fee  of  fifty  cents,  in  Chemistry 
I,  II,  III,,  V,  VI,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  a  deposit  of  $5.00  is  re- 
quired; in  Chemistry  VII  and  VIII  a  deposit  of  $2.00  is  required; 
in  Graphics  I  and  II  a  fee  of  $2.00  and  a  deposit  of  $8.00.  In  the 
medical  course  a  fee  of  $7.50  is  charged  for  each  course  in  dissec- 
tion. 

In  the  Preparatory  School  a  fee  of  $1.50  is  charged  for  each 
course  in  physics,  $1.00  each  for  zoology  anl  botany  and  fifty  cents 
for  physiology. 
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4.     School   of  Music: 

In  the  School  of  Music  the  following  fees  are  charged,  payable 
to  the  Registrar  in  advance,  for  a  term  of  nine  weeks. 

Piano   (with   Director). 

Two  lessons  a  week  of  30  minutes  each   $20.00 

Two  lessons  a  week  of  60  minutes,  class  of  3,  each 15.00 

Two  lessons  a  week  of  60  minutes,  class  of  4,  each  12.50 

Piano   (with   First  Assistant). 

Two  lessons   a  week  of  30   minutes   each   $15.00 

Two  lessons  a  week  of  60  minutes,  class  of  3,  each  12.50 

Two  lessons  a  week  of  60  minutes,  class  of  4  each 10.50 

Piano  (with  Second  Assistant). 

Two  lessons   a  week  of  30  minutes   each    $10.00 

Two  lessons  a  week  of  60  minutes,  class  of  3,  each   8.00 

Two  lessons  a  week  of  60  minutes,  class  of  4,  each 4.00 

Voice   Culture. 

Two  lessons  a  week  of  30  minutes  each   $15.00 

Two  lessons  a  week  of  60  minutes,  3  in  class,  each 12.50 

Two  lessons  a  week  of  60  minutes,  4  in  class,  each 10.00 

Violin. 

Two  Lessons  a  week  of  30  minutes  each    $15.00 

Two  lessons  a  week  of  60  minutes,  class  of  3,  each 12.50 

Two  lessons  a  week  of  60  minutes,  class  of  4,  each 10.00 

Mandolin. 

Two  lessons  a -week  of  30  minutes  each   $10.00 

Two  lessons  a  week  of  60  minutes,  class  of  3,  each 8.00 

Two  lessons  a  week  of  60  minutes,  class  of  4,  each 6.00 

Theory  of  Music. 
Two  lessons  a  week,  50  minutes  each  $  7.50 

Board  and  Rooms:  Board,  including  furnished  rooms,  can 
be  had  for  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  a  week.  The  average  cost  of  living  is 
as  low  in  Norman  as  in  any  other  town  in  the  Territory.  The  gen- 
'Cral  advance  in  prices,  however,  so  noticeable  during  the  past  sev- 
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<eral  years  has  increased  the  cost  of  living  here  as  it  has  elsewhere. 
While  this  increase  is  not  serious  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  for 
Whereas  two  years  ago  plain  table  board  could  be  had  for  two 
dollars  a  week,  it  costs  now  from  $2.25  to  $2.50;  while  better  table 
board  costs  from  $3.00  to  $4.00  a  week.  Rooms  for  two  run  from 
$6.00  to  $8.00  a  month.  With  economy  however,  a  student's  ex- 
penses for  the  school  year  need  not  exceed  from  $170.00  to  $200.00. 

Societies:  There  are  in  the  University  at  present  three  so- 
cieties devoted  to  debating  and  parliamentary  practice,  as  follows: 

1  Jhe  Senate:  Organized  In  1897,  for  practice  in  debate 
and  parliamentary  drill. 

2.  The  Forum:  Organized  in  1898;  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  Territory  In  1901;  is  devoted  to  general  society  work 
as  well  as  practice  in  parliamentary  principles  as  used  in  legisla- 
tive bodies. 

3.  The  Websterlan:  Organized  in  1903,  by  young  men  of 
the  Preparatory  School;  is  devoted  to  general  society  work. 

Oratorical  Society:  The  Oratorical  Society  is  a  subordinate 
organization  of  the  Territorial  Oratorical  Society,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  stimulate  an  interest  and  secure  practice  in  oratory. 

In  the  eighth  annual  contest  George  Francis  Duncan,  Phar. 
*03,  represented  the  University  with  an  oration  entitled  '*The 
Ideal  State." 

IVloral  and  Religious  Culture:  Religious  exercises  consisting 
of  Scripture  readings,  singing  and  prayer,  are  held  every  school- 
day  morning  in  the  University  Chapel.  Six  years  ago  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  was  organized  by  the  students.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  Association  has  held  devotional  meetings 
every  Sunday  afternoon  at  2:30  o'clock.  In  addition  to  these 
meetings  the  Association  carries  on  work  along  social  lines,  and 
aims  to  become  a  practical  help  to  the  students  in  their  university 
life.    The  president  is  Mr.  William  Wilson  Jenkins  '06. 

Two  years  ago  about  twenty  young  women  of  the  Uni- 
-versity  organized  a  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.    The 
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meeting's  are  held  every  Sunday    afternoon  at  2:00.  The  president 
is  Miss  Florence  Monroe  '04. 

Most  of  the  important  religious  denominations  have  organi- 
zations in  Norman;  and  these  churches  extend  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  students  to  join  with  them  in  their  work.  Following  is  a 
table  giving  the  church  preference  of  the  students  of  the  past 
year   : 


Methodist  Episcopal,  82. 
M.  E.  South,  73. 
Baptist,  68. 
Christian,  63. 
Presbyterian,  50. 
Congregational,  10. 
Cumberland  Presbyterian,  9. 
Catholic,  8. 
Episcopal,   5. 
Church  of  Christ,  3. 
Dutch  Reformed,  3. 
Friends,  2. 


Seven  Day  Adventists,  2. 
Dunkard,  1. 
Evangelical,  1. 
United  Brethren,  3. 
Evan.  Lutheran,  1. 
Fatalists,  1. 
German  Lutheran,  1. 
Synagogue,  1. 
Unitarian,  2. 
Holiness,  1. 
Christadelphian,  1. 
No  preference,  70. 


Athletics:  The  athletics  of  the  University  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Athletic  Association  and  the  University  Athletic 
Board.  The  former  is  an  organization  of  students  with  officers 
elected  annually;  the  latter  is  composed  of  ten  members,  five  of 
whom  are  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  students  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation and  five  are  members  of  the  faculty.  Of  the  faculty  mem- 
bers, three  are  chosen  by  the  general  faculty  and  two  by  the  stu- 
dent board  above  mentioned.  The  University  Athletic  Board 
chooses  its  own  officers  and  has  full  control  of  all  questions  per- 
taining to  athletics.  Regular  meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Fri- 
days of  October,  December,  March  and  June. 

Thus  far  the  athletics  of  the  University  have  been  largely 
outdoor  sports.  A  lively  interest  is  taken  by  the  general  student 
body  in  baseball,  football,  tennis,  and  track  athletics.  During  the 
past  six  seasons  the  university  football  team  has  won  the  position 
of  leader  in  the  sport  in  the  two  Territories.  Every  May  a  tennis 
tournament  and  track  meet  are  held  between  teams  from  the  Uni- 
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versity  and  other  Territorial  schools.    A  large  majority  of  Terri- 
torial records  in  track  athletics  are  held  by  the  University. 

The  University  Degree  a  Diploma  to  Teach:  Under  certain 
restrictions  a  degree  granted  by  the  Ur  versity  gives  the  holder 
the  right  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Territory.  The 
law  covering  this  point  is  as  follows: 

(6789  Sec.  11  .  .  .  After  any  person  has  graduated 
at  the  University  and  after  such  graduation  has  successfully 
taught  a  public  school  in  this  Territory  for  sixteen  school  months, 
the  Superintendent  of  'Public  Instruction  shall  have  authority  to 
countersign  the  diploma  of  said  teacher,  after  such  examination 
as  to  moral  character,  learning  and  ability  to  teach  as  to  said 
Superintendent  may  seem  proper  and  reasonable.  Any  person 
holding  a  diploma  granted  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Terri- 
torial University  of  Oklahoma,  shall  after  his  diploma  has  been 
countersigned  by  the  Territorial  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion as  aforesaid,  be  deemed  qualified  to  teach  any  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  Territory,  and  such  diploma  shall  be  a  certificate  of 
such  qualification  until  annulled  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

INFORMATION    TO   STUDENTS. 

Admission:  For  requirements  for  admission  to  the  different 
schools  of  the  University,  see  under  the  heads:  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Preparatory  School,  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  Engineering  Courses,  Medical  Course. 

Registration:  At  the  opening  of  each  semester  each  student 
must  obtain  a  certificate  of  registration  in  person  from  the 
Registrar.  He  must  then  consult  with  his  university  adviser 
in  regard  to  his  work  and  receive  a  statement  of  the  classes  in 
which  he  is  to  be  enrolled.  This  statement  must  then  be  filed 
with  the  Registrar,  who  will  issue  cards  of  enrollment  to  the 
various  classes.  These  cards  must  be  presented  to  the  instruc- 
tors in  charge  of  the  classes,  which  constitutes  enrollment. 

Student  Advisers:     The  following  advisers  have  been  appoint- 
ed for  the  different  classes: 
u  of  o— 3 
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1.  For  first  and  second  year  students  in  the  Preparatory- 
School,  the  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

2.  For  members  of  the  third  year  preparatory  and  of  the 
freshmen  and  sophomore  classes,  the  Committee  on  Freshmen 
Studies. 

3.  For  members  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who 
have  completed  60  hours  of  work,  the  professor  under  whom  the 
major  work  is  to  be  done. 

4.  For  pharmacy  students,  the  head  of  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

5.  For  members  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Director 
of  Music. 

6.  For  medical  students,  the  Director  of  the  Medical  Course. 

Amount  of  Work:  Fifteen  hours  per  week  of  recitations  or 
lectures,  or  their  equivalent  in  laboratory  work,  is  considered  an 
average  semester's  work.  Students  may  register  for  less  than 
thirteen  or  more  than  eighteen  hours  only  by  permission  of  their 
advisers.  Such  permission  will  be  granted  only  to  those  students 
who  have  clearly  shown  that  they  are  entitled  to  it. 

A^o  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  in  his  senior  year,  more 
than  fifteen  hours'  work  a  semester,  exclusive  of  thesis  work 
except  hy  a  three-fourths'  vote  of  the  faculty.  A  student  who  haa 
received  a  mark  of  failure  or  condition  in  the  semester  preceding 
may  not  register  for  more  than  sixteen  hours.  Petitions  for  ir- 
regular hours  should  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester. 

Every  hour  for  which  credit  is  given  is  understood  to  repre- 
sent approximately  for  the  average  student  three  hours  of  actual 
work  per  week  through  one  semester.  Thus  in  lecture  or  recita- 
tion work,  one  hour  is  allowed  to  the  lecture  or  recitation  and 
two  hours  of  preparation  or  subsequent  reading  or  study  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  Where  the  time  is  wholly  occupied  with 
drawing,  field  or  laboratory  work,  three  full  hours  per  week  for 
one  semester  are  expected  of  the  student  for  each  hour  that 
counts  toward  graduation.  Where  the  drawing,  field  or  labora- 
tory work  is  supplemented  by  systematic  outside  reading  or  ex- 
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periments  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor,  such  reduction 
may  be  made  in  actual  drawing,  field  or  laboratory  work  as  may 
seem  just  to  the  department  concerned. 

Change  of  Studies:  A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  study  once 
taken  up  or  to  take  a  new  subject  after  his  course  of  study 
has  been  filed  must  present  to  his  university  advisers  a  peti- 
tion for  such  change,  approved  by  the  instructor  whose  sub- 
jects are  to  be  taken  or  dropped.  In  general,  petitions  so  ap- 
proved are  granted,  if  they  do  not  give  the  student  too  few  or  too 
many  hours,  and  if  presented  within  one  month  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  semester.  If  presented  at  a  later  time  they  will  be 
granted  only  for  extraordinary  reasons. 

Reports  of  Class  Standing:  The  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  F,  are  used 
to  designate  the  various  grades  of  possible  standing,  A  meaning 
good;  B,  fair;  C,  poor;  D,  condition;  F,  failure. 

Conditions  and  Failures:  A  student  conditioned  in  any  sub- 
ject may  arrange  with  the  instructor  concerned  for  such  sup- 
plementary examinations  as  will  make  good  the  deficiency;  but 
such  deficiency  must  be  removed  before  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester  after  the  deficiency  has  occurred  except  by 
special  arrangement  with  the  instructor  who  has  imposed  the  con- 
dition; otherwise  the  condition  will  become  a  failure.  Work  re- 
ported as  incomplete  must  be  made  up  within  one  semester  ex- 
cept by  special  arrangement  as  in  the  case  of  conditions  just 
noted.  Extension  of  time  will  not  'be  granted  by  instructors  ex- 
cept for  extraordinary  reasons. 

A  student  failing  in  any  subject  cannot  go  on  with  the  sub- 
ject, or  receive  credit  for  the  portion  in  which  the  failure  is  in- 
curred, until  the  subject  has  been  registered  and  taken  over 
again  in  the  class.  A  condition  or  failure,  or  withdrawal  from 
class  »without  permission  of  his  university  advisers,  limits  the 
student  to  sixteen  hours  the  semester  following. 

Abseiice  from  Recitation:  Absences  from  recitation  are  of 
three  kinds,  namely:  permitted,  excused  and  unexcused.  Per- 
mitted absences  are  those  due  to  leave  of  absence  from  the 
University   granted   by  the  President  on     application     by     the? 
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student.  Excuses  for  absence  are  granted  by  the  President  only, 
and  then  only  for  sickness  or  for  some  other  cause  in  every 
way  out  of  the  ordinary.  Each  student  is  allowed  for  one 
semester  as  many  unexcused  absences  in  any  subject  as  he  has 
recitations  per  week  in  that  subject.  One  or  more  unexcused 
absences  in  excess  of  this  number,  or  twice  as  many  excused 
absences  as  he  has  recitations  per  week  in  the  subject,  will 
oblige  the  student  to  present  himself  to  the  instructor  for  a 
preliminary  examination  before  he  is  allowed  to  enter  the  regular 
examination.  Fifteen  absences  from  recitations  of  any  five  hour 
course  for  any  cause  whatever,  and  proportionately  for  the  shorter 
courses,  will  deprive  the  student  of  the  privilege  of  continuing 
his  work  in  the  class  without  special  permission  of  his  advisers 
and  the  instructors  of  the  classes  from  which  he  was  absent  and 
will  subject  him  to  a  preliminary  examination  before  entering 
the  regular  examination. 

These  rules  do  not  apply  to  absences  due  to  examinations 
during  examination  week  nor  to  the  class  as  a  whole. 

Reports  to  Parents  and  Guardians:  At  the  close  of  each 
semester,  or  whenever  deemed  advisable,  the  President  will 
transmit  to  the  student's  parent  or  guardian  a  report  of  his 
class-standing  together  with  any  delinquencies  of  conduct. 

Semester  Examinations:  All  students,  whether  candidates 
for  a  degree  or  not,  are  required  to  attend  all  examinations  in 
the  courses  of  study  they  pursue. 

No  student  absent  from  any  regular  examination  in  any 
course  of  study  that  he  may  have  pursued  will  'be  allowed  to  take 
such  omitted  examination  before  the  next  regular  examination 
in  that  course.  In  cases  of  urgency,  however,  instructors  may 
grant  students  special  permission  to  'be  examined  at  an  earlier 
date.  ' 

Use  of  Library:  The  instructors,  students,  and  general 
public  are  allowed  access  to  books  and  periodicals  in  the  library. 
A  library  deposit  of  two  dollars  will  he  required  of  all  students  to 
be  held  as  a  guarantee  of  the  proper  treatment  of  books  and  maga- 
zines.    Such  part  of  the  sum  as  remains  after  paying  all  fines  will 
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he  returned  to  the  depositor  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  or  upon 
the  withdrawal  of  the  student  from  the  University, 

The  library  books  are  divided  into  three  classes:  reference, 
departmental,  general.  Rjeference  works,  such  as  periodicals 
and  magazines,  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  etc.,  may  not  be  re- 
moved from  the  room. 

Departmental  books  are  those  that  are  reserved  by  instructors 
for  special  use  of  certain  classes.  They  may  be  taken  out  at  4:30 
P.  M.  on  school  days  but  must  be  returned  not  later  than  9  A.  M. 
of  the  next  day;  on  Saturday  they  may  be  taken  out  at  12M. 
and  kept  until  9  A.  M.  of  the  Monday  following.  All  'books,  other 
than  reference  or  departmental,  may  be  kept  out  for  seven  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  they  may  be  renewed  for  seven  days, 
provided  in  the  meantime  there  has  been  no  call  for  the  work 
One  general  book  and  two  departmental  books  may  be  taken 
out  at  the  same  time.  Failure  to  return  a  book  when  it  is  due, 
or  to  renew  it  properly,  subjects  the  holder  to  a  fine  of  ten  cents 
a  day  for  a  departmental  book  and  of  five  cents  a  day  for  general 
books.  Removal  of  reference  books,  abuse  of  books,  or  the  loss 
or  mutilation  of  a  book  in  excess  of  the  fee  on  deposit,  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Library,  who  will 
take  such  steps  as  they  deem  best. 

Non "Athletic  Organizations:  All  non-athletic  organizations 
are  under  the  control  of  the  faculty  committee. 

Students  desiring  to  establish  any  organizations  that  may 
bring  them  into  relations  with  the  public,  such  as  the  establish- 
ing of  newspapers,  magazines,  dramatic,  musical,  oratorical  or 
literary  societies,  shall  submit  a  draft  of  their  proposed  under- 
taking, together  with  a  list  of  the  students  interested  therein, 
to  the  Committee  on  Non-Athletic  Organizations.  On  approval 
by  the  committee  a  certificate  of  approval  will  be  granted  to  the 
promoters  of  the  project.  Without  such  approval  no  such  organ- 
izations shall  in  the  future  be  formed. 

All  such  organizations  as  referred  to  above  are  required, 
within  thirty  days  from  the  beginning  of  each  college  year,  to 
submit  to  the  faculty  committee  a  list  of  their  officers,  and  shall 
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report  all  changes  that  may  occur  during  the  year.  All  persons 
taking  part  in  such  organizations  as  mentioned  above  must  be 
members  of  the  University  in  good  standing.  This  does  not 
apply,  however,  to  members  of  the  regular  literary  societies  or  to 
members  of  organizations  under  the  immediate  control  of  one  or 
more  members  of  the  faculty. 

No  student  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  good  standing  if  he  shall 
have  been  conditioned  in  more  than  one  subject  or  shall  have 
failed  in  any  subject  until  such  condition  or  failure  shall  have  been 
removed. 

Managing  officers  of  such  organizations,  excepting  the  regular 
literary  societies,  must  submit  the  names  of  candidates  for  mem- 
bership in  their  organizations  to  the  committee  and  must  receive 
its  approval  before  enrolling  such  candidates  as  members.  Students 
belonging  to  the  first  and  middle  preparatory  classes  may  not 
belong  to  such  organizations,  with  the  exception  of  the  regular 
literary  societies,  or  take  part  in  any  musical  or  dramatic  enter- 
tainment, without  the  approval  of  the  faculty  as  a  whole.  This 
rule  does  not  apply  to  special  students  of  music. 
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COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class,  who  is 
not  a  graduate  of  the  Preparatory  School  of  this  University  or  of 
some  acceptable  school  of  equal  grade,  will  be  required  to  stand 
an  examination  in  the  following  subjects.  Any  applicant  who 
may  be  deficient  in  work  not  exceeding  ten  hours  in  amount  may 
be  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  under  conditions  set  by  the 
instructor  in  charge  of  the  work  in  which  the  deficiency  occurs 

1.  History  and  Civics: 

(a)  United  States  History:  Johnson's  School  History  of  the 
United  States  or  an  equivalent. 

(b)  General  History:  Myers',  Sheldon's  or  Fisher's  General 
History. 

(c)  Constitultion  of  thie  United  States.  As  in  Andrews* 
Constitution,  Macy's  or  Townsend's. 

2.  English: 

(a)  Composition  and  rhetoric:  The  work  to  cover  at  least 
a  year  and  a  half,  to  include  abundant  theme  writing  and  theme 
correction,  and  the  theory  of  rhetoric  as  given  in  Herrick  and 
Damon's  Rhetoric,  or  an  equivalent.  The  candidate  will  be  ex- 
amined upon  his  at)ility  to  paragraph  and  write  good  English. 

(b)  Literature:  (1)  Reading  from  selected  classics  based 
on  Newcomer's  American  Literature.  (2)  American  Literature: 
An  accurate  knrjwle:l:?e  ''•f  three  rep^eseitarhe  writers,  together 
with  some  knowledg'3  of  English  verslfi^^.arion  and  th3  technique  of 
poetry. 

Instead  of  the  above  work  in  literature  the  candidate  may 
substitute  the  work  as  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  the  Re- 
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quirements  for  Entrance  to  American  Colleges.  Following  are 
the  works  set  by  the  committee  for  reading  in  1904  and  1905 
and  the  nature  of  the  examinations  based  upon  that  reading. 

(a)  Reading:  A  certain  number  of  books  will  be  set  for 
reading.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  present  evidence  of  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter,  and  to  answer  simple 
questions  on  the  lives  of  the  authors.  The  form  of  examination 
will  usually  be  the  writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each  of 
several  topics,  to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  from  a  considerable 
number — perhaps  ten  or  fifteen — set  before  him  in  the  examina- 
tion paper.  The  treatment  of  these  topics  is  designed  to  test 
the  candidate's  power  of  clear  and  accurate  expression,  and  will 
call  for  only  a  general  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the  books. 
In  place  of  a  part  or  a  whole  of  this  test,  the  candidate  may  pre- 
sent an  exercise  book,  properly  certified  by  his  instructor,  con- 
taining compositions  or  other  written  work  done  in  connection 
with  the  reading  of  the  books. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be: 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice;  Shakespeare's  Julius 
Caesar;  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  from  the  Spectator;  Gold- 
smith's Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's 
Ivanhoe;  Tennyson's  The  Princess;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns; 
Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;   George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

In  preparation  for  this  part  of  the  requirement  it  is  import- 
ant that  the  candidate  shall  have  been  instructed  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  rhetoric. 

(b)  Study  and  practice:  This  part  of  the  examination  pre- 
supposes the  thorough  study  of  each  of  the  works  named  below. 
The  examination  will  be  upon  subject-matter,  form  and  struc' 
ture. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be: 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus,  L'Allegro  and 
II  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America; 
Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison. 

In  addition  the  candidate  may  be  required  to  answer  ques- 
tions involving  the  essentials  of  English  grammar,  and  questions 
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on  the  leading  facts  of  those  periods  of  English  literary  history 
to  which  the  prescribed  work  belongs. 

3.  Mathematics: 

(a)  Arithmetic   completed. 

(b)  Algebra:  Taylor's  Elements  of  Algebra  through  quadratics, 
or  equivalent. 

(c)  Geometry:  Beman's  and  Smith's  Plane  Geometry,  or 
equivalent. 

4.  Elementary    Science: 

(a)  Physiology:  The  work  in  Martin's  Human  Body,  briefer 
course,  or  an  equivalent. 

(b)  Botany:  Gray's  Lessons,  or  equivalent;  an  herbarium 
of  fifty  plants. 

(c)  Physics:     Gage's  Elements  of  Physics,  or  an  equivalent. 

5.  Latin: 

(a)     Grammar  and  Elementary  Book:  Coy's  Latm  Lessons;  or 
Collar  and  Daniell's  First  Latin  Book. 
(h)     Caesar:     Pour  books. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  candidate  must  present  a 
full  year's  work  in  each  of  two  other  subjects  which  may  be 
chosen  from  among  the  five  following:  (1)  Mathematics,  a  half 
year  of  algebra  and  a  second  half  year  of  geometry,  including 
solid  geometry;  (2)  Science,  a  half  year  of  physiography  and  a 
half  year  of  zoology  :  (3)  Latin,  a  half  year  of  Cicero,  four  ora- 
tions, and  a  half  year  of  Virgil,  four  books,  with  practice  in 
prose  composition  and  scansion:    (4)  Greek;    (5)  German. 


ADMISSION    ON    CERTIFICATE. 

Many  of  the  High  Schools  of  the  Territory  have  so  de- 
veloped their  work  that  the  courses  which  they  give  can  be  ac- 
cepted at  least  in  part  by  the  University.  The  University  is 
prepared  to  give  credit  for  all  preparatory  work  that  is  well 
done.  To  this  end  blanks  have  been  prepared  to  be  filled  out 
by  students  making  application  for  credit  given  for  work  done 
in  the  High   Schools.     These   blanks   should  he   filled   out   and 
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presented  by  the  student  when  he  applies  for  admission.  They 
will  be  filed  by  the  Registrar  and  made  a  part  of  the  permanent 
record  of  the  student. 

Certificates  of  admission  to  the  University  may  be  granted 
by  the  Committee  on  High  Schools  to  high  school  graduates 
under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  To  graduates  of  schools  which  maintain  a  twelve  years' 
course  of  nine  months  each  year,  and  whose  superintendent,  prin- 
cipal and  instructors  in  the  high  school  department  are  college 
graduates,  or  instructors  of  scholarship  and  approved  experience, 

2.  To  graduates  of  other  High  Schools  Whose  course  of 
study  and  corps  of  instructors  may  on  inspection  be  approved 
by  the  university  committee  on  High  Schools. 

3.  The  superintendent  or  principal  of  such  approved  High 
Schools  shall  certify  that  the  graduate  has  completed  satisfac- 
torily the  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  University  as  stated 
in  the  current  University  catalogue,  or  a  full  equivalent  therefor, 
and  shall  recommend  that  a  certificate  of  entrance  to  the  Uni- 
versity be  granted. 


ADMISSION     TO    SPECIAL   COURSES. 

Candidates  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  desiring  to  take 
special  courses  are  required  to  present  the  same  qualifications 
as  candidates  for  one  of  the  regular  courses.  Persons  twenty- 
one,  or  more,  years  of  age  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree 
and  who  wish  to  take  special  studies  are  permitted  to  do  so 
upon  giving  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  prepared  to  carry 
on  the  desired  studies  advantageously.  If  they  subsequently  de- 
sire to  become  candidates  for  a  degree  or  to  take  a  regular  course 
they  must  pass  the  required  entrance  examinations. 

Students  from  other  schools  who  present  letters  of  honorable 
dismissal,  may  be  admitted  to  such  standing  and  upon  such  terms 
as  the  Committee  on  High  Schools  may  deem  just.  Every  such 
candidate  is  required  to  present,  along  with  a  catalogue  of  the 
institution  in  which  he  has  studied  a  full  statement,  duly  cer- 
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tified,  of  the  studies  he  has  completed,  including  studies  passed 
or  credited  at  entrance. 

All  applications  for  advanced  standing  on  the  basis  of  work 
done  before  entering  the  University,  must  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  High  Schools  within  one  semester  after  matricular- 
tion;  and  such  application  will  not  be  received  at  a  later  date. 
Students  from  other  schools  whose  credentials  are  satisfactory, 
are  usually  admitted  without  examination  to  a  minimum  stand- 
ing of  one  year  lower  than  that  to  which  they  are  entitled  at  the 
school  from  which  they  come.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
admitted  to  such  classes  as  their  preparation  seems  to  warrant. 
After  one  semester's  residence,  if  their  work  has  been  success- 
ful and  of  sufficiently  high  grade,  their  standing  may  be  re- 
adjusted, and  such  additional  credit  given  them  as  may  be  deemed 
just  by  the  Committee  on  High  Schools;  but  no  such  student  can 
finally  be  given  advanced  credit  for  more  than  three  years'  work^, 
i.  e.,  ninety-five  hours  toward  graduation. 


FACULTY   ADVISERS. 

Upon  matriculation  every  freshman  and  every  special  stu-^ 
dent  comes  under  the  direct  control  of  a  committee  of  the 
faculty  known  as  the  Committee  on  Freshman  Studies.  It  is 
the  duty  of  this  committee  to  advise  with  students  during  fhe 
first  two  years  of  their  college  course,  and  no  such  student  will 
be  permitted  to  undertake  work  that  is  not  first  approved  by 
this  committee.  At  the  beginning  of  their  junior  year,  regular 
students  pass  from  the  control  of  the  Committee  on  Freshman 
Studies  to  that  of  the  professor  under  whom  their  major  work 
is  to  be  done;  and  all  plans  for  work  thereafter  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  advising  professor. 


PLAN    OF    UNDERGRADUATE   WORK. 

Before  the  bachelor  degree  wil  be  granted  by  the  University 
the  candidate  must  have  completed  in  aa  acceptable  maniler, 
not  fewer  than  125  hours  of  work  done  in  accordance  with  the 
following  prescribed  plan: 
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1.  Prescribed  Work:  Every  candidate  for  the  bachelor  de- 
gree will  be  required  to  complete  the  following  courses: 

(a)  English  I,  II,     (page  65). 

(b)  French  I,  II,  (page  62),  or  German  I,  II,  (page  60). 

(c)  Biology  I,  (page  71),  or  Chemistry  I,  (page  70). 

(d)  History  I,   (page  56). 

(e)  Bibliography  I,    (page  67). 

Note — The  work  in  biology  and  chemistry  must  be  done  m 
the  freshman  year.  The  work  in  bibliography  will  not  count 
towards  a  degree. 

2.  Major  Eiectlves:  At  the  beginning  of  his  junior  year, 
i.  e.,  after  he  has  completed  60  hours  of  work,  every  candidate 
for  a  degree  must  file  with  the  Registrar  not  later  than  the  second 
Monday  in  October,  his  choice  of  a  major  study  to  be  carried  on 
under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  major  must  be  chosen  from  one  of  the  following  de- 
partments of  instruction:  Psychology,  History,  Political  Econ- 
omy, Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  English,  Mathematics,  Chem- 
istry, Biology,  or  Geology. 

2.  The  work  must  consist  of  not  fewer  than  twenty  hours 
and  must  extend  over  two  years.  Four  hours  of  the  twenty, 
however,  may  be  credited  to  the  senor  thesis. 

3.  After  the  major  study  has  been  chosen  and  the  work 
entered  upon  no  change  can  be  made  except  by  special  permission 
of  the  faculty. 

4.  Before  a  student  will  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  the 
work  of  his  major  in  any  department  he  must  have  fulfilled  cer- 
tain preliminary  requirements.  These  requirements  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  department  in  which  the  work' is  to  be  done  and 
are  as  follows.* 


*  For  descriptions  of  the  courses  given  by  the  different  depart- 
ments, see:  Psychology,  page  55;  History,  page  56;  Political  Economy, 
page  58;  Greek,  page  58;  Latin,  page  59;  German,  page  60;  French,  page 
62;  English,  page  64;  Mathematics,  page  68;  Chemistry,  page  70;  Biol- 
ogy, page  71;  Geology,  page  74. 

Courses  in  parentheses  need  not  be  completed  before  the  student 
enters  on  his  major,  but  must  be  finished  before  receiving  his  degree. 
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Psychology:     German  I,  11;  Biology,  I.  IV. 

History:  History  I;  English  I,  (VI,  VII,);  (German  I,  II,  III, 
IV);   or  (French  I,  II,  III,  IV.) 

Political  Economy:  Economics  I;  History  I,  (II,  III,  V,  VI); 
(German  I,  II,  III,  IV),  or  (French  I,  II,    III,  IV). 

Greek:  German  I,  II,  (III);  (English  VIII);  (Philosophy  I, 
or  II,  or  III). 

Latin:     German  I,  II,   (III);    (Greek  I,  II,   III). 

German:      German  I,  II,  III,  IV;  French  I,    II,   (III,  IV). 

French:     French  I,  II,  III,  IV;   German  I,  II,    (III,  IV). 

English:      French  I,  II;    History  II,  III;   English  I,  II. 

Mathematics:  Mathematics  I,  II  a  and  &;  German  I,  II, 
(III,  IV);    (French  I,  II). 

Chemistry:  Mathematics  I;  German  I,  II,  (III,  IV);  French 
I,  II,  (III,  IV,). 

Biology:  Biology  I;  Chemistry  I;  German  I,  II;  (French  I, 
11.) 

Geology:      German  I,  II,;    (Chemistry  I): 

III.  Free  Electives:  In  addition  to  the  above,  every  candi- 
date for  the  'bachelor  degree  must  choose  a  sufficient  number 
of  free  electives  to  complete  the  total  number  of  hours  required: 
provided,  however,  that  not  more  than  forty  hours  in  any  de- 
partment shall  be  counted  toward  a  degree.  In  the  Department 
of  Biology,  however,  forty  hours  may  be  so  counted  either  in 
zoology  or  in  botany,  or  in  both. 

IV.  Thesis:  Not  later  than  the  second  Monday  in  October 
of  his  senior  year,  every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  file  with 
the  Registrar,  a  subject  for  a  thesis,  approved  by  his  advising  pro- 
fessor, upon  some  phase  of  his  major  work.  The  finished  thesis 
must  be  submitted  to  the  professor  in  charge,  not  later  than  the 
first  Monday  in  May,  and  no  candidate  will  be  recommended  for 
a  degree  until  a  written  approval  of  the  thesis  signed  by  the  ad- 
vising professor  shall  have  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  and  two 
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copies  of  the  thesis  bound  in  an  acceptable  manner  and  according 
to  the  required  specifications  shall  have  been  filed  with  the 
librarian. 

Note — For  suflacient  reasons  and  upon  the  recommendation 
of  his  advising  professor,  the  faculty  may  excuse  a  student  from 
his  senior  thesis. 

DEGREES. 

I.  Bachelor:  Two  bachelor  d,egrees  are  granted  by  the 
University:  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.  A.)  and  Bachelor  of  Science 
(B.  S.).  The  kind  of  degree  granted  depends  upon  the  .najor 
study  and  is  qualified  by  it,  \.  e.,  a  student  who  has  done  his 
major  work  in  history  will  receive  the  degree  of  "B.  A.  in  His- 
tory." The  degree  of  B.  S.  is  granted  for  major  work  done  in 
the  following  departments:  chemistry,  biology,  geology  or  engi- 
neering; for  major  work  done  in  any  other  department  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  is  granted. 

II.  Master:  ,For  this  degree  the  requirements  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  received  the  bachelor  degree 
from  this  University  or  from  some  other  acceptable,  school. 

2  He  must  do  in  an  acceptable  manner  resident  work  to 
the  amount  of  thirty  hours. 

3.  The  courses  elected  must  be  advanced  work  and  musE 
be  chosen  from  two  departments,  in  one  of  which  shall  be  the 
major  and  in  the  other  the  minor  study. 

4.  At  the  option  of  the  instructors  under  whom  the  work 
is  taken,  a  suitable  thesis  may  be  required. 


HONORS. 

Honors   in   the   College   of  Arts   and   Sciences   are   of  three 
kinds,  general  honors,  special  honors,  and  degree  with  distinction. 

I.    General      Honors:     At  the  end  of  each   school   year  those 
members   of   the   junior,    sophomore   and    freshman    classes   who 
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have  made  at  least  three  '*A's"  in  each  semester,  and  have  not 
fallen  below  *'B"  in  any  subject,  shall  be  classed  as  second-group 
students,  and  shall  be  accorded  honors  for  that  year.  Likewise, 
those  students  who  have  not  fallen  'below  "A"  in  any  subject  shall 
be  classed  as  first-group  students,  and  accorded  high  honors  for 
that  year.  No  student  shall  be  accorded  general  honors  for  any 
year  in  which  he  has  carried  fewer  than  sixteen  hours  work  per 
semester. 

II.  Special  Honors:  Special  honors  are  of  two  grades; 
honors  and  high  honors,  and  will  be  granted  at  graduation  to 
any  candidate  for  the  bachelor  degree  who  has  completed  with 
distinction  sixteen  hours'  work  in  any  department  done  in  the 
last  two  years  of  his  course.  In  general,  honors  will  be  granted 
to  a  candidate  who  has  attained  grade  "A"  in  one-half  his  work 
in  the  department  in  which  honors  are  sought,  and  has  not  fallen 
below  grade  "B";  and  high  honors  will  be  granted  to  a  candidate 
who  has  attained  grade  ''A"  in  all  work  so  counted. 

III.  Degree  with  Distinction:  A  candidate  for  the  bachelor 
degree  may  be  recommended  for  a  degree  with  distinction  in 
one  of  three  grades  upon  the  following  conditions.  In  every  case 
the  reason  for  the  distinction  will  be  stated  in  the  diploma. 

a.  If  a  candidate  shall  have  maintained  a  first-group  average 
throughout  his  course  he  will  receive  his  degree  summa  cum 
Imide.  This  distinction  will  not  be  conferred  in  cases  of  less  than 
three  years  residence  work. 

b.  If  a  student  shall  have  maintained  a  first  group  standing 
during  the  last  two  years  of  his  course  he  will  receive  his  degree 
magna  cum  laude. 

c.  If  a  candidate  shall  have  received  high  special  honors  in 
any  department  or  shall  have  maintained  a  second  group  aver- 
age during  the  last  three  years  of  his  course  he  will  receive  his 
degree  cum  laude. 

The  names  of  those  who  have  received  honors  of  the  different 
kinds  and  grades  will  be  printed  on  the  commencement  program 
and  in  the  current  number  of  the  imiversity  catalogue. 
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WORK   DONE   IN   ABSENTIA. 

The  faculty  has  adopted  the  following  rules  governing  work 
done  in  absentia: 

1.  No  credits  will  be  given  for  work  in  absentia  done  by 
persons  never  in  resident  attendance. 

2.  None  of  the  required  courses  may  be  worked  out  in 
absentia. 

3.  A  student  who  has  credits  for  not  fewer  than  sixty  hours 
of  college  work  may  be  allowed  to  do  work  in  absentia,  provided 
he  make  written  application  to  the  faculty  designating  the  work 
that  he  desires  to  take;  such  application  to  be  endorsed  by  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done. 

4.  All  students  who  desire  to  become  candidates  for  the 
bachelor  degree  must  take  the  last  thirty  hours  of  their  work  in 
residence. 

FIELD   WORK. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the  department,  credit  not 
to  exceed  one  hour  for  each  two  weeks  spent  in  the  field  may  be 
given  in  the  departments  of  biology,  geology  and  in  engineering, 
provided  the  work  be  outlined  and  carried  on  under  suitable  de- 
partmental direction. 

SCHEDULE  OF   COURSES. 

Students  may  not  select  more  than  one  course  from  any  of 
the  following  groups,  except  in  group  IX  where  all  selection  de- 
pends upon  whether  or  not  suitable  hours  can  be  arranged  for 
the  given  courses.  Enrollment  in  those  courses  therefore  is 
provisional: 
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GROUP  I. 


8:00  o'clock 


Chem viii 

Hist ii 

Hng X 

Biol xi 

Ger i 

t  (Math V 

-<  Math vii 

(Math ix 

Geol i 


GROUP  II 


FIRST    SEMESTER. 

GROUP  III. 


8:50  o'clock 


Latin iii 

Math i 

Eng vi 

Psychol. iii 

French iii 

Geog i 

Biol vi 


10:00  o'clock 


Econ i 

Math iii 

Chem V,  vii 

*iEng i 

(Eng a 

Education i 

Biol ii 

Geol ..iii 

Bibliog. i 


GROUP  IV. 


10:."30  o'clock 


GROUP  V. 


11:40  o'clock 


Chem.  ivlGreek i 

History v|Kng xii 

Eng viii  P-ychol .1 

French i  Ger ...iii 

Geol ivj 

Biol xiii, 

Biol iv 


GROUP  VI. 

GROUP  VII. 

GROUP  VIII. 

GROUP  IX. 

2:00  o'clock 

2:50  o'clock 

8:40  o'clock 

hours  to  be  arr. 

Chem i 

Biol i 

Geol vii 

Span i 

Binl vii 

Graphics i 

Hist vii 

Greek iii 

*(Ger v 

(French  v 

Eng xiv 

*  f  Hist iv 

JHist ..ix 

Latin ....i 

Span iii 

Eng iii 

Eng iv 

Phil i 

Greek v 

Latin v 

Greek  vii 

Biol ..vii 

Math xi 

Latin.... vi 

Chem.  ..vi,Vxii 

Latin vii 

Latin  viii 

Math xi 

Ge-1 V 

Germ ..vii 

Phil iii 

*  Both  may  be  taken.        f  Given  in  alternate  years. 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 


GROUP  I. 

GROUP  II. 

GROUP  III. 

GROUP  IV. 

GROUP  V. 

8:00  o'clock. 

8:50  o'clock. 

10:00  o'clock 

10:50  o'clock 

11:40  o'clocjc 

Chem. 
Hist.. 
^YMa'th... 

-{  Math 

(Math 

...Ill 
...iii 
...vi 
.viii 

..    X 

.  ix 
...  ii 
xiv 
.  ..ii 

Latin..      .       iv 
*Math  ....'.. ii,  a 

fMath ii,   b. 

Eng vii 

French.            iv 

Econ ii 

Math iv 

Eng ii. 

Biol X 

Education ii 

Geol ix 

Chem                 ii 

Hist vi 

^/Eng... ix 

iB'g xi 

French ..ii 

Geol.-.- iv 

Chem.. iv 

Biol ......iv 

Hist i 

Greek ...ii 

Eng xiii 

Psychol.. .......iv 

Ger                   iv 

Biol. 
Ger. 

Geol vi 

Psychol             il 

X  f  Biol iii 

1  Biol V 

Biol 

Geol. 

Geog ii 

Biol.  ..XV 

GROUP  VI 

GROUP  VII 

GROUP  VIII 

GROUP  IX. 

2:00  o'clock 

2:50  o'clock 

3:40  o'clock 

hrs  to  be  arr. 

Biol... xii 

Geol viii 

Span. ii 

Biol... viii 

Psvchol iv 

Hist... viii 

Greek.......   ...iv 

t  fGer vi 

(French vi 

Eng ..XV 

*rEcon iii 

(  Econ iv 

Latin ii 

*Astron..        ...i 
Eng V 

Greek.... 

Latin 

Phil 

Phil 

Math  .... 
Biol 

vi 

vi 

ii 

iv 

xii 

....  viii 

Greek 

Chem.  ix, 
xiii 

Hist 

Latin 

...viii 
X,  xi, 

X 

.....vii 

Graphics.. ii 

Span iv 

Ger 

French... 
Greek 

...Vlll 

...vii 

ix 

*Given  in  alternate  years.     fOn  Saturday. 
Uof  O— 4 


JBoth  may  be  taken. 
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COURSES     OF    STUDY. 


Note — Heads  of  departments  reserve  the  right  to  withdraw 
any  course  elected  by  not  more  than  three  students. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The  President,  P.3fessor  Parrington,.  Mr.  Cole,  Mr.  Sturgis; 
Philosophy  I:  Introduction  to  Philosophy:  The  iJ'rpcJse  of 
this  course  is  to  offer  a  general  introduction  to  the  problems  of 
philosophy.  It  will  consist  of  a  brief  statement  of  these  problems, 
the  points  at  issue  in  each,  and  an  account  of  the  various  schools. 
Paulsen:  Introduction  to  Pliilosopliy,  Weber:  History  of  Philosophy, 
Three  times  a  week,  first  semester ,  Mr.  Cole. 

Philosophy  II:  The  Development  of  Greek  Ethical  Thought: 
The  work  of  this  course  begins  with  an  examination  of  the 
Homeric  view  of  life,  then  considers  the  Greek  awakening  as  seen 
in  the  elegiac  lyric  poets,  and  finally  traces  the  develapment  of 
the  school  of  metaphysics  which  culminated  in  the  ethical  sys- 
tems of  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle;  attention  being  given  to 
metaphysics  only  in  so  far  as  it  touches  upon  the  province  of 
ethics.      Two    lectures    a   week,      ^"^econd   semester,   Mr.      Sturgis. 

This  course  is  intended  to  follow  Philosophy  III;  the  work: 
will  be  given  under  the  same  conditions. 

Philosophy  IN:  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Ethics:  Being 
an  examination  of  certain  first  principles,  such  as  conscience, 
goodness,  duty,  with  special  attention  to  the  teachings  of  modern 
hedonists.  One  lecture  a  week  with  a  second  hour  for  discussions. 
First  semester,    Professor  Parrington. 

This  course  is  open  to  all  who  may  care  to  attend  the  lec- 
tures. No  enrollment  will  be  necessary  and  no  record  of  attend- 
ance will  be  kept.  If  a  student  desires  to  secure  credit  for  th© 
course  he  may  enroll  and  pursue  the  work  as  in  other  courses. 

Philosophy  IV:  The  Development  of  German  Thought  from 
Kant  to  Hegel:  Lectures  and  text-book.  Three  times  a  weelc^ 
second  semester,  the  President. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 

Mr.  Cole. 

Psychology  1.  A  study  of  the  central  nervous  system  with 
dissection  of  mammal's  brain;  nervous  discharge  and  reaction; 
analytic  psychology  with  a  survey  of  the  stream  of  consciousness 
in  hypnotism  and  insanity;  brief  history  of  psychological  thought 
on  each  topic.  James'  Briefer  Course;  readings  and  reports. 
First  semester,  5  hours,  at  11:40. 

Psychology  II.  Genetic  Psychology:  Relation  of  ihstinct 
to  intelligence.  Mental  development  of  animals  and  relation  of 
animal  to  human  intelligence;  the  infant's  mind;  the  child's 
mind;  effects  of  heredity  and  education;  genesis  of  ideational 
life.  Second  semester,  3  hours,  with  a  fourth  hour  optional,  8:50. 

Psychology   III.     Pathological     Psychology:  A  study   of  such 

mental  defects  as  throw  light  on  the  general  and  genetic  prob- 
lems of  psychology.  Delusions  and  imperative  ideas;  hallucina- 
tions; disorders  of  the  emotions  and  idea-association;  order  of 
failure  of  mental  functions;  some  statement  of  heredity.  First 
semester,  3  hours,  at  8:50. 

Psychology  IV.  Experimental  Psychology:  Laboratory  work 
in  sensation,  discrimination,  association,  fatigue  and  correlation 
of  mental  functions,  with  a  discussion  of  results.  Recitation  1 
hour;  laboratory  3  hours,  second  semester,  at  2:00.  (Not  given 
in  1903-1904. 

EDUCATION. 

Mr.   Cole. 

Education  I.  Principles  of  Education:  In  this  course  the 
attempt  is  made  to  define  clearly  the  principles  which  must 
underlie  all  sound  educational  practice  and  the  application  of 
these  principles  to  the  problems  of  school  administration,  the 
making  of  a  course  of  study,  supervision  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  various  studies  in  the  early,  middle  and  later  periods  of 
the  child's  mental  development. 
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Following  these  special  relations  the  purpose  of  the  course 
is  to  lay  the  basis  for  a  scientific  theory  of  education,  consid- 
ered as  a*  human  institution.  It  is  sought  to  show  education  as 
a  rationalized  endeavor  to  secure  the  adjustment  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  spiritual  possessions  of  the  race.  Lectures,  discus- 
cussions,  required  readings  and  reports.  First  semester,  4  hours, 
at  10:00. 

Education  II.  History  of  Education:  A  study  of  the  ideals 
controlling  various  ancient  nations;  the  expression  of  these 
ideals  in  their  conception  of  education  and  their  attempt  at  realiza- 
tion through  their  educational  systems.  (1)  Development  of  early 
education  (a)  in  genetic  societies,  (b)  in  political  societies;  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  the  group  determining  the  educational 
process.  (2)  Oriental  education,  China  as  a  type.  (3)  Greek  edu- 
cation. (4)  Purposes  and  methods  of  Roman  education.  (5)  In- 
fluence of  early  Christianity  on  Greek  and  Roman  education;  the 
types  studied  as  phases  of  the  history  of  civilization.  Second 
sequester,  4  hours,  at  10:00. 


HISTORY    AND    CIVICS. 

Professor  Buchanan. 

Course  I  may  not  be  counted  towards  a  major. 

History  I.  Constitutional  History:  A  systematic  study  of 
the  origin  and  development  of  our  Federal  Government,  con- 
sidered historically.     4   hours,  second  semester,   at  11:40. 

History  II.  English  History:  This  course  is  a  study  of  the 
following  periods  of  English  history:  Roman,  Saxon,  Danish, 
Early  English,  Norman,  Angevin,  Lancastrian  and  Yorkist;  cov- 
ering the  period  of  time  from  55  B.  C.  to  1485  A.  D.  ,  Greene's 
Snort  History  of  the  English  People  will  be  used  as  a  text;  the 
class  will  be  required  to  read  extensively  from  Traill's  Social  Eng- 
land and  the  Oxford  Manuals  of  English  History.  3  hours,  first 
semester,  at  8:00. 

History  III.  English  History:  This  is  a  continuation  of 
course  II  and  embraces  the  study  of  the  Tudor,  Stuart,  Common- 
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wealth  and  Protectorate,  Restoration,  Hanoverian  and  Victorian 
periods,  from  1485  to  the  present.  Text,  Green.  Required  reading 
in  Macaulay,  the  Oxford  Manuals  of  English  History  and  Traill's 
Social  England.     3  hours,  second  semester,  at  8:00. 

History    IV.        Revolutionary      Europe,     1789-1815:  History    of 

Europe  during  the  important  period  of  transition.  The  French 
revolution  will  command  special  attention.  3  hours,  first  semester, 
at  3:40. 

History  V.       Political     History  of    the   United   States  from   1750- 
1829:      The  topical   method   will   be   pursued.     Text:        American 
Politics,     Johnston;     Formation   of   the    Union,     Hart;     Schouler, 
Vols  I,    H,  and  to  Chapter  13,  Vol.  HI.    4  hours,  first  semester,  at 
10: 50. 

History  VI.  Political  History  of  the  United  States  from 
1829-1890:  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  4  and  must  he 
preceded  by  it.  Texts:  American  Politics,  Johnson;  Division  and 
Reunion,  Wilson;  Schouler,  Vol.  HI,  from  Chapter  13,  Vols.  IV,  V, 
VI.    4  hours,  second  semester,  at  10:50. 

History  VII.  Economic  and  Political  History:  A  study  of 
current  questions  in  history  and  economics.  The  leading  maf^a- 
zines  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  course.  The  articles  on  his- 
tory and  economics  will  be  assigned  to  members  of  the  class 
for  study  and  analysis.  College  students  in  history  and  eco- 
nomics will  be  admitted  to  this  class.  3  hours,  first  semester,  at 
2:50. 

History  VIII.  Economic  and  Political  History:  Same  as 
course  VII.     3  hours,  second  semester  at  2:50. 

History  IX.  European  History:  Modern  history  from  about 
1453  to  1789.  The  purpose  is  to  cover  the  period  from  the  fall 
of  Constantinople  to  the  French  Revolution,  rapidly.  3  hours, 
first  Semester,  at  3:40. 

History  X.  The  history  of  Greece  from  the  beginnings  to 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  A  text-book  (not  yet  selected) 
will  be  the  nucleus  of  the  work  but  will  be  supplemented  by  lec- 
tures based  on  the  sources  and  the  works  of  Grote,  Bury  and 
others,  besides  personal  observations  on  the  topoghaphy  of  Greek 
lands.  Open  to  all  students  of  college  rank  who  have  been  passed 
in  General  History.    3  hours,  second  semester,    Professor  Paxton. 
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ECONOMICS. 

Professor   Buchanan. 

Course  I  may  not  be  counted  toward  a  major. 

Economics  I.  Elements  of  Political  Economy:  Recitations 
and   lectures.     Text:     Hadley.     4  hours,  first  semestery  at  10:00. 

Economics  II.  Money,  Trade  and  Industry:  Recitations  and 
lectures.  This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Course  I.  Text: 
Money,  Trade  and  Industry,  Walker.  Required  reading  in  Money, 
Walker;  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange,  Jevons;  Laugh- 
lin's  Bi-metallism  in  the  U.  S.    4  hours,  second  semester,  at  10:00. 

Economics     III.       Economic  Problems:  A    study    of    some    of 

the   leading   problems:      socialism,   labor,   transportation,   tariff; 
lectures  and  library  work.     3  hours,  second  semester,  at  3:40 

Economics  IV.  Public  Finance:  Including  an  investigation 
of  the  history  of  public  finance  in  the  United  States  and  in  some 
of  the  American  States.  3  hours,  second  semester,  at  3:40 

Note  Courses  III  and  IV  will  be  given  in  alternate  years,  and 
will  be  open  to  students  who  have  completed  courses  I  and  II. 

ANCIENT     LANGUAGES. 

GREEK. 

Prof.  Paxton,  Mr.  Sturgis. 

Courses  I-IV  inclusive  may  not  be  counted  toward  a  major. 
All  work  in  Greek  is  of  college  rank. 

Greek  I.  Beginning  Greek:  White's  First  B 00 Jc.  Careful  drill 
on  forms  and  accents.    5  hours,  first  semester,  at  11:40. 

Greek  II.  Beginning  Greek:  White's  First  Book,  finished,  thH 
Anabasis  begun.  Prose  composition,  based  on  the  Anabasis, 
once  a  week.     5  hours,  second  semester,  at  11:40. 

Greek  III.  The  Anabasis:  Continued.  Reading  in  Grote. 
Written  prose  composition  once  a  week,  with  occasional  oral 
translations.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  military  antiqui- 
ties.   5  hours,  first  semester,  at    2:50. 

Greek  IV.      Lyslas's    Orations:       Morgan.     Elementary   study 
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of  Greek  legal  procedure  and  the  Athenian  constitution.    4  hourSy 
second  semester,  at  2:50. 

Greek  V.  Homer's  Iliad:  Seymour.  Study  of  the  hexameter 
and  antiquities.  3  hours,  first  semester. 

Greek  VI.  Herodotus:  Reading  in  Grote.  3  hours,  with  a 
fourth  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor,  second  semester. 

Greek  VII.  Thucydldes:  The  Sicilian  Expedition.  Readings 
in  Grote.    ^  hours,  first  semester, 

Greek  VIII.  Readings  In  the  Greek  Drama:  3  hours,  second 
semester. 

Greek  IX.  Elementary  Course  In  the  History  of  Greek  Sculp- 
tures Illustrated  by  photographs;  text-book  and  supplemental 
lectures.  Knowledge  of  Greek  not  necessary,  but  desirable.  In- 
tended for  students  of  college  rank.  2  hours  a  week,  second  sem- 
ester. 

History  X.  History  of  Greece:  See  course  X  under  the  De- 
partment of  History.   (Not  offered  in  1903-4.) 

The  Greek  Grammar  of  Goodwin  or  Hadley-Allen  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  student. 


LATIN. 

Prof.  Paxton,  Mr.  Sturgis. 

Courses  I  and  II  may  not  be  counted  toward  a  major. 

Latin       I.      Selections    from    Ovid     aind     Sallust:  Anderson's 

Ovid  and  Herbermann's  Bellum  Catalinae  will  be  used.  Study 
of  verse  and  mythology;  practice  in  reading  at  sight  short  extracts- 
of  poetry  (elegiac)  and  prose.    4  hours,  first  semester,  at  3:40. 

Latin  II.  Livy:  Melhuish,  Books  XXI,  XXII,  or  selections 
from  I,  XXI,  XXII.  Readings  in  Mommsen.  Elementary  study  of 
Roman  military  organization.  Studies  in  the  style  of  Livy.  Mil- 
ler's Composition.      4  hours,  second  semester,  at  3:40. 

Latin  III.  Cicero's  Essays:  Two  or  more  with  Study  Of 
sources  and  the  author's  philosophic  style.     Comparison  of  mod- 
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ern  essays  on  like  subjects.     Miller's  Composition.     4  hours,  first 
semester,  at  8:50. 

Latin  IV.  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes:  Smith.  Study  of 
metres.  Readings  in  essays  and  monographs  on  Horace.  The 
Satires  and  Epistles  will  occasionally  be  read  instead  of  the 
Odes  and  Epodes.  In  that  case  a  few  of  Juvenal's  Satires  will 
be  read  in  addition.  Papers  on  suggested  subjects  will  be  re- 
quired.    4  Jiours,  second  semester,  at  8:50. 

Latin  V.  Piautus  and  Terence:  Two  or  more  pla^s  of  each 
of  these  authors  will  be  read.  Considerable  attention  will  be 
given  to  practice  in  reading  metrically,  and  to  a  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  syntax  after  the  time  of  Piautus.  4  hours,  first 
semester. 

Latin  VI.  Tacitus:  The  Germania  and  Agricola,  or  extracts 
from  the  Annales,  will  be  read.  Some  time  will  be  given  to  dis- 
puted readings.  Required  readings  in  the  history  of  Rome.  3 
hours,  second  semester. 

Latin  VN.  Introduction  to  Roman  Law:  Chamier's  Manual 
ot  Roman  Law,  supplemented  by  readings  in  Gains  and  the  codes. 
Open  to  those  students  of  college  rank  who  have  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  Latin  prose,  and  who  intend  to  make  law  their  profession, 
1  hour  throughout  the  year.     (Not  offered  in  1903-1904.) 

Latin  VIM.        Roman    Private    Life:  Text-book    and    required 

readings  in  English  and  in  Latin.    2  hours,  first  semester.     Open 
to  students  who  have  been  passed  in  Latin  L 

The  Roman  pronunciation  is  used.  Greenough's  Grammar  is 
used  for  reference,  though  other  standard  ones  will  serve.  Each 
student  should  own  a  grammar. 

MODERN     LANGUAGE     . 
GERIVIAN. 

Mr.  Matlock. 
Courses  I,  II,  III  and  IV  may  not  be  counted  toward  a  major. 

German  I.  Beginning  German:  Daily  exercise  in  pronun- 
'Ciation;    memorizing  of  easy  phrases;    study  of  the  inflection  of 
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the  important  parts  of  speech,  and  of  the  elements  of  syntax; 
written  translations  of  English  into  German,  confined  to  easy 
variations  of  German  sentences  already  known  to  the  pupil,  repe- 
tition of  short  dialogues.  Thomas's  Practical  German  Grammar, 
4  hours,  first  semester,  at  8:00. 

German   II.       Beginniing  German:  Continuation   of   Course   1. 

Daily  conversations  on  texts  read.  A  feeling  for  the  language  is 
cultivated.  Constant  application  of  the  elements  of  German  in 
re-trtanslating  English  paraphrases.  Thomas's  Practical  Gram- 
mar  (Part  2).  Texts:  Hauff's  Das  kalte  Eerz;  Killer's  Hoeher  als 
die  Kirche;  Storm's  Immensee;  Heyse's  UArrahMata;  Benedix's 
Der  Prozess.     4  hours,    second  semester,  at  %:^^. 

German     III.       German    Prose    and     Poetry:  Linguistic   disci- 

pline and  literary  culture  are  aimed  at  in  the  work  of  the  second 
year.  Practice  in  writing  German  themes.  Texts:  Freytag's  Die 
Journalisten;  Von  Klenze's  Deutsche  Gcdichte;  Lessing's  Minna 
ion  Barnhelm,  and  Dahn's  Ein  Kampf  um  Rom.  Prose  Composi- 
tion.    4  hours,  -first  semester,  at  11:40. 

German  IV.  German  Drama:  Schiller's  Wallenstein  and  Die 
Jungfrau  von  Orleans;  Goethe's  Iphigenie  and  others.  Students 
will  be  assigned  special  reading  on  the  origin  of  these  dramas, 
and  will  be  expected  tO'  read  the  lives  of  Schiller  and  Goethe. 
Practice  in  writing  and  speaking  German.  4  hours,  second  sem- 
ester, at  11:40. 

German  V.  Great  German  Writers:  Lessing.  Special  study 
of  the  author's  influence  on  German  literature.  Reading  of  select- 
ed prose  writings  and  dramas.  Lectures  in  German.  Practice  in 
writing  the  language.     3  hours,  first  semester,  at  2:50. 

German  V  and  VII  will  be  given  in  alternate  years.  German 
V  will  be  given  in  1903-4. 

German  VI.  Great  German  Writers:  Goethe.  A  systematic 
study  of  the  life  and  principal  writings  of  the  author.  Lectures  in 
German.  Practice  in  German  composition.  3  hours,  second  sem- 
ester, at  2:50. 

German    VII.     Great  German  Writers:  Schiller.      His  prin- 

cipal prose  and  dramatic  works  will  be  read;  lectures  in  German 
and  reports  in  German  by  the  class.    3  hours,  first  semester. 
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German  VIM.       Modern      German      Writers:  Hermann  Suder- 

mann.  The  chief  novels  and  dramas  of  the  author  will  be  read 
and  reviewed  in  German;  written  reports.  3  hours,  second  sem- 
ester. 


FRENCH. 

Mr.  Matlock. 
CJourses  I,  II,  III  and  IV  may  not  be  counted  toward  a  major. 

French  I.     Beginning  French:  In  the  introductory  course  in  ' 

French  especial  attention  is  given  the  inflections  of  nouns  and 
adjectives,  the  position  of  personal  pronouns,  the  use  of  possessive, 
demonstrative  and  interrogative  adjectives,  partitive  constructions 
and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs.  Exercise  in  translating 
easy  English  into  French.  Repetition  of  colloquial  phrases. 
Eraser  and  Squair's  Elementary  French  Grammar.  An  easy  text 
with  English  paraphrases  for  re-translation,  both  oral  and  writ- 
ten.     4  hours,  first  semester,  at  10:50. 

French  II.  Beginning  French:  A  continuation  of  Course  I. 
Reading  of  several  short  stories,  practice  in  reading  aloud  and 
in  listening  to  the  reading  of  connected  passages;  conversations 
based  on  the  incidents  and  characters  of  the  text.  Accurate 
French-English  and  English-French  translations.  Preparation  of 
short  themes  in  French  on  the  stories  read  iu.  the  class  room. 
Daudet's  easier  short  tales;  Bruno's  Le  Tour  de  la  France; 
Labiche  and  Martin's  La  poudre  aux  yeux  and  Le  voyage  de  M, 
Perrichon;  Augier  and  Sandeau's  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier.  4 
hours,  second  semester,  at  10:50. 

French  III.  French  Prose  and  Poetry:  Courses  III  and  tV  are 
designed  to  meet  the  desires  of  two  classes  of  students;  those 
who  can  take  but  two  years  of  French  gain  a  more  exact  read- 
ing knowledge  of  the  language  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
important  French  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century;  those  who 
expect  to  do  advanced  work  in  French  literature  lay  a  broad  foun- 
dation for  courses  V  and  VI.  Short  themes  in  French  and  in  Eng- 
ish  will  be  required  duing  the  second  year.  La  Triade  Francaisc 
(selections    from    the    poems    of    Alfred    de    Musset,    Alphonse' 
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de  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo);  Hugo's  Notre-Dame  de  Paris; 
Vigny's  La  canne  de  jonc;  Loti's  PecJieur  d'Islande;  Beranger's 
poems.     4  hours,  first  semester,  at  8:50. 

French    IV.      French    Literature     In     the     Nineteenth       Century: 
The  class  will  read  representative  works  by  Victor  Hugo,  George 
Sand,  Dumas  pere,  Dumas  fils,  Maupassant,  Daudet,  Flaubert  and 
others.    Written  reports  in  French  on  each  author  studied.    Ref- 
ference  reading.    4  Jwurs,  second  semester,  at  8:50. 

French  V.  French  Classic  Prose:  Selections  from  the  chief 
writings  of  Pascal,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Bossuet,  La  Bruyere  and 
others.  Warren's  French  Prose  of  the  XYII  Century  will  serve 
as  a  guide  book  and  be  supplemented  by  library  reading.  Practice 
in  writing  French  essays.    3  hours,  first  semester,  at  2:50. 

French  VI.  Victor  Hugo's  Poetry:  Les  voix  Interieures,  Les 
Fueilles  d'Automne,  Les  Chatiments,  Les  Contemplations,  La 
Legende  des  Siecles  will  be  read.  Lectures  in  French  on  Hugo's 
place  in  French  literature.  Reference  reading.  V.  Hugo,  Vhom- 
me  et  le  poete  and  selected  articles  in  critical  works;  reports  in. 
French.     3  hours,  second  semester,  at  2:50. 

French  VII.       French     Criticism     In     XIX     Century:  Sainte- 

Beuve,  Taine,  Brunetiere,  Faguet,  Jules  Lemaitre,  Francisque  Sar- 
cey.  Essays  in  French;  lectures:  library  reading.  As  far  as 
possible,  members  of  the  class  will  be  assigned  preferred 
library  work.    2  hours,  second  semester, 

SPANISH. 

Mr.   Phillips. 

Throughout  the  course  constant  attention  is  given  to  spoken 
Spanish  with  a  view  to  training  the  ear. 

Spanish   I.       Beginning       Grammar      and         Composition:  De 

Tornos.  Special  attention  to  composition  and  conversation  with 
a  view  to  training  the  ear.    4  hours,  first  semester,  at  2:00. 

Spanish    II.      Grammar    Completed:  Together      with      select 

readings;    special  attention  to  the  verbs,  regular  and  irregular. 
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and  exercises  in  peculiar  structures.  Conversation  in  Spanish. 
4  hours,  secojid  semester,  at  2:00. 

Spanish  III.  Rapid  Readings:  Yalera,  Galdos,  Castelar  and 
others.  Lectures  in  Spanish  on  the  history  of  Spain;  conversa- 
tion.    4  hours,  -first  semester,  at  3:40. 

Spanish    IV.     Reading  from   Classics:  Cervantes,       Gal- 

deron  and  others.  Lectures  in  Spanish  on  the  literature  of  Spain; 
essays  in  Spanish  by  the  class;  discussion  of  Spanish  business 
terms,  forms  and  customs.     4  hours,  second  semester,  at  3:40. 


ENGLISH    LANGUAGE    AND    LITERATURE. 

Professor  Parrington,  Hr.  Humphreys. 

The  work  in  this  department  is  arranged  in  three  groups. 
Group  one  deals  with  the  principles  of  composition,  including  a 
study  of  three  modern  English  prose  writers,  together  with  a 
brief  history  of  English  prose.  Group  two  deals  with  old  Eng- 
lish; and  group  three  with  the  development  of  English  literature 
from  the  time  of  Chaucer  to  the  present.  Courses  1  and  2  are 
required  of  all  candidates  for  the  bachelor  degree.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  they  be  taken  in  the  freshman  year.  Courses  1,  2, 
and  4  may  not  be  counted  towards  a  major.  Pre-requisite  courses 
for  a  major  in  English  are,  French  I  and  II,  and  History  II  and  III. 
It  is  recommended  that  French  be  taken  in  the  freshman  year  and 
history  in  the  sophomore.  No  person  will  be  recommended  for  a 
degree  in  English  who  has  not  satisfied  the  department  that  his 
command  of  written  and  spoken  English  is  good.  Mere  correct- 
ness will  not  be  held  sufficient. 


English  I.  The  Principles  of  Composition:  Lectures  on  the 
whole  composition,  paragraph,  sentence,  words;  library  work  on 
the  history  of  English  prose;  weekly  themes.  Required  of  all 
candidates  for  the  bachelor  degree.  Monday,  Wed^iesday  and  Fri- 
day, at  10:00,  first  semester.  Professor  Parrington  and  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys. 
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This  course  is  the  basis  of  all  later  work  in  composition  and 
only  under  very  exceptional  circumstances  will  work  done  else- 
where be  substituted  for  it. 

English  II.  Modern  English  Prose:  An  analysis  of  the  style 
of  Macaulay,  DeQuincey  and  Carlyle;  daily  and  fortnightly  themes 
at  intervals,  with  a  special  study  of  the  works  of  one  writer,  and 
a  thesis.  Course  II  is  a  continuation  of  course  I,  and  pre-supposes 
it.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  bachelor  degree.  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  at  10:00,  second  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Parrington   and  Mr.  Humphreys. 

English  IV.'  A  Study  of  Argumentation:  Brief  drawing  and 
oral  delivery  of  the  developed  forensic.  Baker's  Principles  of 
Argumentation.  Tuesday  and  Thursday  with  a  third  hour  op- 
tional, first  semester.        Mr.   Humphreys. 

Students  are  advised  to  take  History  VII  in  connection  with 
this  course. 

English   X.     Advanced    Composition:  A    study   of    invention 

with  special  attention  to  narration  and  description,  and  the  essay. 
Twice  a  week  at  8:00,  first  semester.    Professor  Parrington. 

Course  X  will  be  limited  in  number  and  will  be  open  only  to 
tho'se  who  have  passed  courses  I  and  II  with  credit. 

II 

English    III.     Historical   Grammar:  The  history  of  the  Eng- 

lish language;  studies  in  phonology,  etymology,  and  historical 
syntax.  Lectures  and  assigned  reading,  reports  and  a  thesis.  Mon* 
day,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  at  3:40,  first  semester.  Mr. 
Hump'hreys. 

English  XII.  Anglo-Saxon:  An  introduction  to  early  Eng- 
lish prose  and  poetry.  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  Three  times 
a  week,  at  11:40,  first  semester.     Mr.   Humphreys. 

English    XIII.      Anglo-Saxon     Poetry:  Beowulf.     The  poem 

will  be  studied  as  a  text,  as  a  work  of  literature,  and  as  an 
nistorical  document.     If  time  serves,    selections    from    Caedmoii 
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and  Cynewulf  will  be  read.  Open  only  to  those  acquainted  with 
Anglo-Saxon.  Three  times  a  week,  at  11 'AO,  second  semester.  Mr. 
Humphreys. 

Ill 

♦English  V.  Cliaucer:  A  study  of  his  works  as  a  whole  and 
of  his  use  of  English,  together  with  some  account  of  Langland; 
library  work,  critiques,  and  a  thesis.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,    at  3:40,  second  semester.     Mr.  Humphreys. 

*Englisli  XIV.  The  Novel  in  the  XVIII  Century:  A  study  of 
the  structure  and  history  of  the  novel  from  Defoe  to  Scott.  Lec- 
tures and  library  work.  Intended  for  sophomores,  but  open  to 
others.  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  at  2:50,  first  sem- 
ester.       Professor  Parrington. 

♦English  XV.  The  Novel  in  the  XIX  Century:  A  continua- 
tion of  course  XIV,  dealing  with  the  chief  writers  and  schools  from 
Dickens  to  Hardy;  with  some  account  of  contemporary  fiction 
and  a  special  study  of  realism.  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
ut  2:50,  second  semester.       Professor  Parrington. 

♦English   VI.        English     Literature    from     Spenser    to     Defoe.       A 

study  in  movements  with  special  attention  to  the  secondary 
dramatists,  and  the  rise  of  classicism;  lectures  and  library  work, 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  at  8:50,  first  semester. 
Professor  Parrington. 

♦English     VII.       English     Literature    frOm     Pope    to     Carlyle.         A 

continuation  of  course  VI,  with  special  consideration  of  the  decay 
of  classicism  and  the  essayists  of  the  XIX  century.  Lectures  and 
library  work.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  at  8:50 
second  semester.     Pf ofessor  Parrington. 

♦English    VIM.      Shakespeare:  A    study    of    eight    plays    in 

chronological  order,  with  special  attention  to  the  man  Shakes- 
peare and  to  the  nature  of  his  art.  Lectures  and  discussions. 
In  1903-1904  the  following  plays  will  be  read:  King  Henry  IV  {Part 
1.)  As  You  Like  It,  Julius  Caesar,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet, 
Macbeth,  King  Lear,   The  Tempest.     In  addition  the  student  will 


*An  additional  hour's  credit  will  be  given  for  a  suitable  thesis  on 
•an  approved  subject. 
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he  required  to  read  twelve  or  more  other  plays,  with  criticism 
etc.  Monday^,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  at  10:50,  first 
semester.      Professor  Parrin^ton. 

Students  are  advised  to  take  Latin  V  in  connection  with  this 
course. 

English    IX.     The     French     Revolution     and     English  Poetry:    A 
study  of  the  English  romantic  movement,  with  special  attention 
to  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats  and  Bryon.     Three  times  a  week, 
at  10:50,  secofid  semester,         P'rofeissor  Parrlngtou. 

Students  are  advised  to  take  History  IV  in  connection  with 
this  course. 

English    XI.        Browning     and     Tennyson:      A    systematic   study 
of  their  works  as  a  whole,  and  a  consideration  of  the  technique 
of  poetry.     Three  times  a  week,  at  10:50,  second     semester.      Pro-  . 
fessor  Parrington. 

Courses  IX  and  XI  are  given  in  alternate  years.  Course  XI 
will  be  given  in  1903-1904. 

English  A.  Seminary  Lectures:  From  year  to  year  the  de- 
partment will  announce  courses  of  lectures,  intended  for  the 
most  advanced  students,  but  open  under  certain  conditions  to 
others.  From  one  to  three  lectures  a  week  will  be  given,  accord- 
ing to  the  subject.  Those  who  may  wish  to  secure  credit  for  the 
work  must  enroll  and  pursue  the  work  as  in  other  courses;  those 
who  desire  merely  to  attend  the  lectures  must  first  secure  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  The  subject  for  1903-1904  will  be  an- 
nounced later.    Twice  a  week,  first  semester,  at  10:00. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Mr.  Ferguson. 

1.  General  Bibliography:  An  introduction  to  the  use  of 
the  university  library;  its  system  of  arrangement  and  catalogues; 
the  consideration  of  such  periodical  and  general  indices  and  aids 
as  may  be  of  service  to  the  student,  together  with  some  account 
of  the  history  of  printing  and  binding.  Required  of  freshmen; 
r  open  to  others.     Thursday  at  10:00,  first  semester. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Elder. 

Of  the  following  courses,  numbers  1,  2,  (a)  and  2  (b)  may  not 
be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  student's  major  work;  1  and  2  (a) 
are  pre-requisite  to  the  election  of  any  of  the  subsequent  courses. 

Math.  1.  college  Algebra:  Embracing  the  subjects  of  limits, 
series,  logarithms,  permutations  and  combinations,  theory  of 
equations  and  determinants.      4  hours,  first  semester,  at  8:50. 

Math.  II.  (a)  Trigonometry:  Wentworth's  Plane  Trigonom^ 
etry  with  a  study  of  trigonometric  and  logarithmic  series;  De 
Moivre's  theorem,  the  nature  and  origin  of  logarithms,  and  of 
the  quantity  "e",  investigated  historically;  computation  of  log- 
arithms.    3  liours,  second  semester,  8:50. 

Math.  II.  (b)  Surveying:  Pence  and  Ketohum's  Sur- 
veying Manual.  Ample  field  work,  original  problems,  computation 
and  platting  of  exercises.  Recitation  and  field  work  on  Satur- 
days from  8:00  to  12:00  after  March  1st.  2  liours,  second  semester. 

Math.  III.  Analytic  Geometry:  The  determinant  notation  is 
used  throughout.  The  course  includes  the  general  theory  of 
the  conic,  envelopes,  reciprocal  polars,  duality  and  the  elements 
of  projective  geometry  Ashton's  Analytic  Geometry.  4  liours, 
first  semester,  at  10:00 

Math.    IV.        Differential       and    Integral      Calculus:      Young   and 

Linebarger's   Differential  and  Integral   Calculus.     5   liours,  second 
semester  at  10:00. 

*Math.  V.  Advanced  Calculus:  Based  on  Williamson's  Dif- 
ferential and  Integral  Calculus.    4  hours,  first  semester,  at  8.00. 

*Math.  VI.  Advanced  Calculus:  Johnson's  Ordinary  and 
Partial  Differential  Equations.    4  hours,  second  semester,  at  8:00. 

Math.  VII  and  VIM.  Mechanics  of  Engineering:  Pre-re- 
quisites.  Mathematics  III  and  IV.  Church's  Mechanics  of  Engineering 
and  Notes  and  Examples  in  Mechanics.  5  hours,  both  semesters, 
at  8:00. 


4. 
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*Math.  .IX  and  X.  Higher  Algebra:  Pre-requisites,  Mathe- 
matics I,  II  (a)  III,  IV,  German  I,  II,  III,  IV;  French  I,  II,  III,  IV 
Based  on  Serret's  Cour  d'Algebre  Superieure  and  H.  Weber's  Algebra 
4  or  5  Jiours,  both  semesters,  at  8:00. 

Math.  XI  and  X.  Mathematical  Seminary:  One  or  two  hours 
per  week  throughout  the  year  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  in- 
structor and  students  electing  the  courses.  The  purpose  of  these 
courses  is  to  encourage  an  interest  on  the  part  of  junior  and  senior 
students  in  general  mathematical  reading  of  a  somewhat  advanced 
nature.  The  subject  matter  will  vary  from  year  to  year  but  will 
include  some  such  subjects  as  the  following:  Theory  of  Deter- 
minants, Projective  Geometry,  Vector  Analysis,  Hyperbolic  Func- 
tions, the  Essays  of  Dedekind  on  Number,  Analytics  in  three 
dimensions,  Theory  of  Probability,  etc.  In  part  Merriman  and 
Woodward's  Higher  Mathematics  will  be  used  as  a  text;  also 
Dickson's  Theory  of  Algebraic  Equations  as  an  introduction  to 
Substitutions  and  Group  Theory.  These  courses  are  offered  each 
year,  hours  to  be  arranged. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Professor  Elder. 

Astron.  I.  A  course  in  descriptive  and  historical  astronomy 
based  on  Young's  text  is  given  tu  juniors  and  seniors  in  alternate 
years.  Library  reference  readings  are  assigned  and  reports  on 
these,  both  oral  and  written,  are  required.  Not  given  in  1903-'04. 
4  hours,  second  semester  at  3:40. 

GRAPHICS. 

Professor  Elder. 

This  work  is  offered  to  freshmen  or  more  advanced  students 
who  are  proposing  to  devote  themselves  to  work  in  civil,  me- 


*  For  the  present  no  more  than  two  of  the  *  courses  will  be  given 
in  any  one  year,  nor  more  than  one  in  any  one  semester.  If  there  be 
demand,  courses  will  be  offered  in  advanced  Analytic  Geometry,  using 
Salmon's  Conies;  Analytic  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions,  using"  C. 
Smith's  Solid  Geometry;  Higher  Plane  Curves,  based  on  Salmon,  Clebsch 
and  Durege;  Theory  of  numbers,  using  Dirichlet-Dedekind's  Zahlen- 
Theorie.  But  not  more  than  one  such  course  will  at  present  be  offered 
in  any  one  semester. 
U  of  O— 5 
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chanical,  electrical  or  mining  engineering,  and  is  at  present  given 
only  on  alternate  years.  A  deposit  of  $8.00  is  required  as  a  guar- 
antee of  careful  treatment  of  the  draughting  outfit  which  is  pro- 
vided by  the  University.  A  fee  of  $2.00  per  semester  is  charged 
and  in  addition  the  student  is  required  to  purchase  his  own  draw- 
ing paper,  ink,  water  colors,  etc,  which  are  furnished  at  cost  by 
the  University.  Drawing  instruments  are  not  returnable  unless  in 
good  order. 

Graphics  1.  The  Fundamental  Principles  of  Graphics:  Choice 
and  use  of  drawing  instruments,  brush  tinting,  free  hand  letter- 
ing, the  blue  print  process,  projections,  mechanical  drawing.  Will- 
son's  Theoretical  and  Practical  Graphics.  4  hours,  first  semester, 
at  2:00.     Given  in  1903-4. 

Graphics  II.  Descriptive  Geometry:  Intersection  of  solids, 
linear  perspective,  shades  and  shadows,  working  drawings. 
Willson's  Theoretical  and  Practical  Graphics,  4  hours,  second, 
semester,  at  2:00.     Given  in  1903-4. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  DeBarr. 

Courses  I  and  II  may  not  be  counted  toward  a  major. 

Chemistry  I.  General  Chemistry:  Lectures  and  recitations 
with  laboratory  work.  Students  are  required  to  use  the  chemi- 
cals and  apparatus  of  the  laboratory  in  this  course.  Deposit 
$5.00.     Remsen*s  Chemistry.     Every  day  at  2:00,  first  semester. 

Chemistry    II.      General    Chemistry:  Laboratory    work    and 

lectures.  Deposit  $5.00.  Remsen's  Chemistry.  4  hours,  second 
semester,  at  10:00. 

Chemistry  III.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Analysis  of  unknowns. 
Laboratory  work  and  lectures.  Deposit  $5.00  Prescott  and  John- 
son's Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis.  Second  semester,  every  day 
at  8:00. 

Chemistry  IV.     Analytical  Chemistry:  Continuation  of  course 

3.  Deposit  $5.00.     4  hours,  first  semester,  at  10:50. 
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Chemistry  V.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Volumetric  and  Gravi- 
metric estimations;  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Deposit  $5.00. 
4  hours,  first  semester,  at  10:00. 

Chemistry  VI.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Continuation  of  course 
III.  Deposit  $5.00.   5  hours,  first  semester. 

Chemistry   VII.    Quantltive  Ananlysis:  Volumetric    deter- 

minations.  'Deposit  $2.00.     This  course  is  given  to  medical  stu- 
dents only.    Once  a  week  at  10:00,  first  semester 

Chemistry  VIII.  Organic  Chemistry:  This  course  will  em- 
brace a  study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series  of  hydro- 
carbons and  their  derivatives.  Deposit  $2.00.  Text,  Perkins  and 
Kipping^s  Organic  Chemistry.  Every  day  at  8:00,  first  semester. 

Chemistry  IX.  Organic  Qualitative  Analysis:  Analysis  of 
alkaloids  and  organic  acids.  Deposit  $5.00.  Every  day,  second 
semester. 

Chemistry  X.  Urinary  Analysis:  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.     Deposit  $5.00.     3  hours,  second  semester. 

Chemistry  XI.  Physiological  Chemistry:  Lectures  and  labor- 
atory work.     Physiological  analysis.     5  hours,  second  semester. 

Chemistry  XII.  Research  Chemistry:  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions with  laboratory  work.  This  course  deals  with  the  gypsum 
deposits  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory.  Deposit  $5.00. 
5  hours,  first  semester. 

Chemistry  XIII.  Research  Chemistry:  Continuation  of  course 
Xli.     Deposit  $5.00.    5  hours,  second  semester. 

BIOLOGY. 

Professor  Van  Vleet  and  Dr.  Upjohn. 

Course  I  may  not  be  counted  toward  a  major. 

Biology  I.  General  Biology:  Introductory  to  both  zoology 
and  iDotany,  and  required  as  preliminary  to  all  advanced  work 
in  biology.  Two  recitations  and  eight  hours  laboratory  work  per 
week. 
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The  first  half  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  unicellular  and 
simpler  forms  of  life;  the  latter  half  to  a  study  of  the  chief  types 
of  structure  of  both  plants  and  animals.  Required  of  medical  stu- 
dents, and  optional  with  Chemistry  I  for  all  other  students.  5 
hours,  first  semester,  at  2:00.     Professor  Van  Vleet. 

Biology       II.       General      Anatomy,       Human       an  J       Comparative: 

Lectures  and  recitations  with  demonstrations  of  models  and  dis- 
sections, covering  the  general  features  of  human  anatomy,  taken 
with  special  reference  to  development,  with  comparative  studies 
of  vertebrate  morphology,  the  osseous,  digestive  and  circulatory 
systems.  Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  course  I,  or  its 
equivalent.  Required  of  medical  students.  Elective  for  others. 
3  hours,  first  semester,  at  10:00.     Dr.  Upjohn. 

Biology  ill.  Continuation  of  Course  2:  Organs  of  excretion, 
reproduction,  and  respiration;  peripheral  nerves,  and  sense  or- 
gans. Required  of  medical  students.  Elective  for  others.  2  hours, 
second  semester,  a^  11:40.     Dr.  Upjohn. 

Biology  IV.  Anatomy  of  the  Central  Nervous  System:  Lec- 
tures and  readings.  The  structure  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
with  special  reference  to  development.  This  course  includes  the 
dissection  of  the  brain  of  a  higher  mammal  under  the  direction 
of  the  instructor.  Required  of  medical  students.  Elective  for 
others  who  have  taken  course  L  Quain,  Barker,  Edinger.  2 
hours,  first  semester,  10:50.     Dr.   UpjoOin. 

Biology  V.  Human  Physiology:  Lectures,  text,  and  recita- 
tions. General  physiology,  the  blood,  circulation,  respiration, 
digestion.  Stewart,  Foster,  American  text  book.  Required  of 
medical  students.  Elective  for  others  who  have  had  course  L 
3  hours,  second  semester,  at  11:40.     Dr.  Upjohn. 

Biology  VI.  Continuation  of  Course  5:  Excretion,  metabol- 
ism, nutrition,  and  dietetics,  muscle  and  nerve;  central  nervous 
system;  special  senses.  Required  of  medical  students.  Elective 
for  others  who  have  had  courses  1  and  4.  3  hours,  first  semester, 
at  8:50.     Dr.  Upjohn. 

Biology  VII.  Pratlcal  Anatomy:  Dissection  of  the  human 
body.  Afternoons  of  first  semester,       4  hours.    Dr.  Upjohn. 
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Biology  VIM.  Continuation  of  Course  7:  Must  be  preceded 
by  course  I.  Required  of  medical  students.  Elective  for  others. 
4  hours,  second  semester.    Dr.  Upjohn. 

Biology  IX.  Bacteriology:  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
This  course  includes  a  detailed  study  of  the  more  important  forms 
of  non-pathogenic  and  pathogenic  bacteria,  with  methods  for 
their  isolation.  Special  attention  is  also  given  to  the  preparation 
of  culture  media,  the  examination  of  soils  and  water,  and  the 
testing  of  antiseptics,  disinfectants,  etc.  Required  of  medical 
students.  Elective  for  other  students  who  have  had  course  I.  2 
hours,  second  semester,  at  8:00.     Professor  Van  Vleet. 

Biology  X.    Normal  Histology:  Lectures,  recitations  and  la- 

boratory work.  Piersors  Normal  Histology.  Required  of  medical 
students.  Elective  for  other  students  who  have  had  course  I. 
4  hours,  second  semester,  at  10:00.     Professor  Van  Vleet. 

Biology  XI.  Vertebrate  Embryology:  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory work.  The  chick  during  the  first  four  days  is  studied.  Re- 
quired of  medical  students.  Elective  for  other  students  who 
have  had  course  I.  3  hours,  first  semester,  at  8 :  00.  Professor  Van 
Vleet. 

Biology  XII.  General  Botany:  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  A  general  survey  of  the  histology  and  physiology  of  plants. 
Elective  for  students  who  have  had  course  I.  3  hours,  second  se- 
mester, at  2:00.     Professor  Van  Vleet. 

Biology  XIII.  Invertebrate  Zoology:  This  course  includes, 
as  far  as  possible,  a  study  of  each  of  the  larger  groups  of  in- 
vertebrate animals.  Special  attention  is  given  to  a  study  of  the 
structural  features  of  each  group,  with  a  comparative  study  of 
the  several  groups.  4  hours,  first  semester,  at  10:50.  Professor 
Van  Vleet. 

Biology  XIV.  Continuation  of  Course  13:  giving  special  at- 
tention to  the  same  features  of  vertebrate  animals  that  is  given 
to  invertebrates  in  course  XIIL  4  hours,  second  semester,  at  8:00. 
Professor  Van  Vleet. 

Biology  XV.        Human  Physiology:  Arranged    primarily   for 

those  who  desire  to  teach  this  branch  in  high  schools.    Text-book, 
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Martins'  Human  Body,  advanced  course,  supplemented  by  lectures, 
collateral  readings,  and  by  demonstrations  of  parts  of  the  skele- 
ton, models,  miscroscopical  slides,  charts,  and  dissections  of  ani- 
mals. The  principles  of  personal  and  domestic  hygiene  are  dis- 
cussed, and  the  chief  methods  of  physiological  investigation  and 
experimentation  are  explained.  Fee  $1.00.  Open  to  all  members 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

This  course  will  not  be  accepted  from  medical  students  as  a 
substitute  for  Biology  V  or  VI.  4  hours,  second  semester  at  8:50. 
Dr.  Upjohn. 

GEOLOGY. 

Mr.  Gould. 

The  courses  in  geology  -are  all  elective  except  that  certain 
coursos  are  required  for  engineering  students.  For  civil  engi- 
neers courses  1,  2  and  4  are  required;  and.  for  mining  engineers^ 
courses  1,  2,  4,  7,  8,  and  9.  In  general  the  courses  are  numbered 
in  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  taken.  Students  who  have 
had  courses  1  and  2  or  equivalents,  however,  may  take  any  of 
the  subsequent  courses. 

The  class  room  work  will  be  supplemented  as  far  as  possible 
with  field  excursions  and  museum  work,  the  plan  being  to  place 
the  student  in  direct  contact  with  geological  problems,  and  to 
bring  to  his  notice  the  more  common  physical  phenomena. 

Geology  I.  Elements  of  Physical  Geology:  A  study  of 
dynamical,  structural  and  physi*ographic  geology  including  phy- 
sical conditions  throughout  geologic  time  and  the  formation  of 
continents;  destruction  and  reconstruction  processes,  particularly 
volcanoes,  earthquakes,  mountain  formation,  etc;  also  a  study  of 
the  different  kinds  of  rocks  and  their  mode  of  formation. 
This  course,  or  its  equivalent,  must  precede  all  other  courses  in 
geology.  Text  and  lectures,  collateral  readings.  4  hours,  first 
semester,  at  8:00. 

Geology  II.  Historical  Geology:  A  study  of  the  stratigraphy 
of  the  rocks,  the  time  periods  of  the  earth,  and  the  changes  and 
growth  of  continents.    Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  history 
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of  animal  and  plant  life  upon  the  earth  and  the  classification  and 
structure  of  extinct  forms,  their  range,  distribution,  and  the 
period  of  growth,  culmination  and  decline  of  certain  typical 
forms.  This  course  in  connection  with  Geology  I  should  be  taken 
by  all  students  who  expect  to  do  advanced  work  in  geology.  Text, 
lectures  and  collateral  reading.  3  hours,  second  semester,  at  8:00. 

Geology    III.     Geological       Biology       and  Palaeontology:  The 

study  of  organic  forms  and  their  natural  succession,  relation  to 
environment,  etc.  Principles  of  organic  evolution  in  their  rela- 
tion to  geology.    Open  to  students  who  have  had  Geology  I  and  II. 

One  lecture  each  week  will  be  devoted  to  evolution.  The  sub- 
ject will  be  discussed  from  the  geological  rather  than  from  the 
biological  standpoint.  This  part  of  the  course  will  be  open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  who  have  not  had  Geology  I  and  II.  Those 
who  desire  to  enroll  for  the  lectures  only  may  receive  one  hour 
credit.    3  hours,  first  semester,  at  10:00. 

Geology  IV.  Economic  Geology:  A  study  of  the  most  com- 
mon minerals  and  rocks;  soils,  water  supply,  building  stone,  etc., 
with  particular  reference  to  their  occurrence  in  Oklahoma.  Lec- 
tures, readings  and  field  work.    3  hours,  second  semester,  at  10:50. 

Geology  V  Advanced  Geology:  Collateral  readings,  labora- 
tory and  field  work.  Open  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  I,  II, 
III  and  IV.     3  hours,  first  semester. 

Geology  VI.  Physiography:  The  physical  forces  that  are 
in  operation  on  the  earth's  surface  are  studied  in  connection  with 
their  relation  to  present  surface  configurations.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  earth  sculpture,  work  of  streams,  glaciers,  oceans, 
etc.  Lectures,  assigned  readings  and  field  work.  3  hours,  sec- 
ond semester,  at  8:50.  Given  on  alternate  years.  Not  offered 
for  1903-1904. 

Geology  VII.  Mineralogy:  The  principles  of  mineralogy  with 
blowpipe  analysis.  Laboratory  work  and  lectures.  4  hours,  first 
semester,  at  2:00. 

Geology  VIII.  Lithoiogy:  A  Study  of  the  mode  of  occurrence, 
composition  and  classification  of  rocks.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.      3  hours,  second  semester,  a*  2:00. 
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Geology  IX.  Mining  and  Quarrying:  Boring,  methods  and 
appliances  for  prospecting  and  drilling  oil  and  gas  wells:  shaft 
sinking,  methods  and  tools  employed;  tunneling;  blasting;  ex- 
plosives; excavations,  tools  and  methods  employed;  quarrying, 
plants  and  methods  for  different  rocks.  Lectures  and  assigned 
readings.  3  hours,  second  semester,  at  10:00. 

Geology  X.      Field    Work:      Students  who  are  sufficiently  pre- 
pared may  pursue  field  work  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of 
the  department.    For  this  work  a  suitable  credit  will  be  given, 
the  same  as  for  work  done  in  the  class  room  or  laboratory.    By  . 
appointment. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
Mr.  Gould. 

Geograpliy  I.  Commercial  Geography:  This  course  deals 
primarily  with  man  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth  and  his  com- 
mercial and  political  relations  and  environments.  Such  themes  as 
products,  lines  of  transportation,  markets,  trade  centers  and 
educational  institutions  will  receive  attention.  Lectures  and 
assigned   readings. 

Introduction  and  the  geography  of  North  America.  4  hours, 
first  semester,  at  8:50. 

Geograpliy  II.  A  Continuation  of  Course  1.  The  geography  of 
South    America,    Europe,    Asia,    Africa,    Australia   and    Oceania. 

4  hours,  second  semester,  at  8:50. 

« 

These  courses  will  be  given  on  alternate  years.  Not  offered 
in  1903-04. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Mr.  Hall,  Miss  McBride. 

Work  in  the  gymnasium  is  required  for  a  definite  period  of 
all  students  of  the  university,  with  the  exception  of  seniors  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Upon  entering  the  university 
every  student  is  required  to  take  a  physical  examination.  The 
medical   part  of  the  examination   consists  Chiefiy  of  heart  and 
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lung  tests;  in  the  physical  examination  proper,  a  complete  anthr- 
opometric and  strength  test  is  made.  This  record  is  filed  and 
serves  as  a  basis  for  prescribing  exercise. 

Course  I.        Calisthenics:  Elementary  work  with  dumb-bells, 

wands  and  Indian  clubs,  light  work  on  the  different  pieces  of 
apparatus;  gymnastic  and  athletic  games  for  recreation.  Required 
of  all  taking  studies  in  the  Preparatory  School.  Three  hours,  a 
week  from  Septemher  to  February. 

course  II.  A  continuation  of  Course  I:  Required  of  all  taking 
studies  in  the  Preparatory  School.  Three  hours  a  week,  from  Febru- 
ary to  April. 

Course  III.  Calisthenics:  Advanced  work  with  dumb-bells, 
wands  and  Indian  clubs;  squad  work  on  heavier  pieces  of  appara- 
tus; gymnastic  and  athletic  games  for  recreation.  Required  of 
all  members  of  the  university  who  do  not  take  studies  in  the 
Preparatory  School,  with  the  exception  of  seniors  and  graduate 
students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Three  hours  a  week, 
from  November  1    to  February  1. 

Course  iV.  A  contlnuatioin  of  Course  III:  Calisthenics,  sin- 
gle and  double  sticks,  fencing,  dumb-bells,  wands  and  clubs.  Re- 
quired of  all  members  of  the  university  who  do  not  take  studies 
in  the  Preparatory  School,  with  the  exception  of  seniors  and 
graduate  students,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Three 
times  a  week,  from  February  1  to  April  1. 

Course  V.  Physiology  of  e^cerclse  with  study  of  hygiene  and 
physical  training:  A  course  designed  for  teachers.  Lectures  and 
recitations.  Credit  for  one  hour  will  be  given.  Elective  for  all 
students.      Twice  a  loeek,  second  semester. 

Course  VI.  Special  training:  Intended  for  students  taking 
part  in  athletic  games;  calisthenics,  dumb-bells  and  floor-work; 
cross-country  running  and  heavy  tumbling.  Two  hours  a  week, 
from  January  1   to  April  1. 
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PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  WORK. 


In  many  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  College  of  Arts  and" 
Sciences  the  instruction  is  identical  with  that  given  in  various 
professional  and  technical  schools.  A  student  may  therefore,  by 
judicious  selections  of  electives,  prepare  himself  for  advanced 
standing  in  professional  study,  and  thereby  reduce  by  one  or 
two  years  the  time  required  to  earn  both  a  collegiate  and  pro- 
fessional degree.  Following  are  outlines  of  a  course  combining 
regular  undergraduate  work  with  work  in  medicine  and  of  courses 
arranged  for  those  proposing  to  devote  themselves  to  civil  and 
mining  engineering. 

While  these  schemes  are  not  the  only  possible  ones,  and 
may  be  modified  to  suit  individual  cases,  the  average  student 
will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  take  a  given  course  about  as  out- 
lined. Students  taking  these  courses  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Freshman  Studies,  and  should  consult  the 
committee  freely  with  reference  to  the  work. 

COMBINED    COURSE    IN    COLLEGIATE    AND    MEDICAL    STUDIES. 

A  student  who  intends  to  pursue  the  study  of  medicine  after 
taking  his  bachelor  degree  and  complete  the  course  in  two 
years,  thus  earning  the  two  degrees,  bachelor  of  science,  and 
doctor  of  medicine,  in  six  years,  will  find  it  necessary  to  select 
his  studies  with  this  end  in  view  from  the  beginning  of  his  first 
year  of  residence  at  the  university.  To  enable  such  a  student  to 
plan  his  work  intelligently  and  systematically,  a  scheme  of  study 
covering  four  years  is  here  given. 

Admission  requirements  to  this  course  are  the  same  as  to  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  which  see  page  43. 
Roman  numerals  indicate  number  of  course,  and  arable,  hours 
n   week  that  the  course  is  given.     The  courses  referred  to  are 
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outlintd  more  carefully  on  t'he  pages  note.  French  p  62,  German 
p  60,  English  p  65,  History  p  56,  Chemistery  p  70,  Biology  p  71, 
Geology  p  74,  Pharmacology  p  84,  Osteology,  Pathology,  Anatamy 
and  Hygiene  pp  89,  90. 

First  Year. 

First  Semester:  French  I,  4;  German  I,  4;  English  I,  3;  Chem- 
istry I,  5;   Electives,  2. 

Second  Semester:  French  II,  4;  German  II,  4;  English  II,  4; 
History  I,  4;  Electives,  2. 

Second  Year. 

First  Semester:  German  111,4;  Biology  I,  5;  Economics  I,  4; 
Electives,  5. 

Second  Semester:  German  IV,  4;  Biology  XII,  3;  Chemistry 
III,  5;  Geology  III,  4;  Electives,  2. 

Third  Year. 

First  Semester:  Chemistry  VIII,  5;  Biology  II,  3;  Biology  VII^ 
4;   Biology  XIII,  4;   *   (Osteology,  2). 

Second  Semester:  Biology  III,  2;  Biology  VIII,  5;  Biology  X, 
4;   Biology  V,  3;   Biology  XIV,  4. 

Fourth  Year. 

First  Semester:  Biology  VI,  3;  Biology  IV,  2;  Biology  XI,  3; 
Chemistry  VII,  1;  *  (Pharmacology,  4);   *(Pathology,  4). 

Second  Semester:  Chemistry  XI,  5;  *  (Pharmacology,  4); 
♦(Pathology,  4;)  *(Surgical  Anatomy,  3);  Hygiene,  2. 

COURSES    INTRODUCTORY   TO    WORK    IN    ENGINEERING. 

Full  courses  are  not  as  yet  offered  nor  degrees  granted  along 
the  lines  of  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  or  sanitary  engineering. 
Nevertheless,  by  a  proper  choice  of  studies  now  schr-di^led  in  the 
subjects  of  mathematics,  surveying,  physics,  graphics,  chemistry, 
geology,  mineralogy,  German  and  French,  students  may  find  full 
equivalents  for  the  courses  as  provided  in  the  first  two  years  at 
the  best  scientific  and  technical  schools  of  the  east. 


♦Subjects  in  parentheses  do  not  count  toward  the  bachelor      degree. 
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A.     CIVIL    ENGINEERING. 

Requirements  for  entrance  upon  work  in  civil  engineering 
are  the  same  as  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  for  which 
see  page  43.  Students  who  are  suitably  prepared  and  desirous 
of  taking  up  work  along  these  lines  are  advised  to  make  choice  of 
their  courses  as  follows: 

Mathematics,  I,  II,  (a)  and  (b)  III,  IV,  VII     and  VIII. 

Graphics  I,  II. 

Chemistry,   I,   II. 

German,  I,  II,  III. 

French,  I,   11. 

Geology,  III,  IV. 

Courses  in  physics  will  also  be  provided  this  year  in  which 
electives  may  be  had.  They  are  not  outlined  here,  as  the  in- 
siructor  in  physics  is  not  yet  chosen.  In  general  it  is  advisable 
for  all  those  who  can  in  any  wise  afford  the  time,  to  take  this 
work  as  part  of  the  usual  four  years  under-graduate  course.  For 
those  who  cannot  give  the  full  four  years,  the  work  may  be 
completed  in  two  years,  as  outlined  below.  Roman  numerals  in- 
dicate number  of  course,  and  arable,  hours  a  week  that  the  course 
is  given.  The  courses  referred  to  are  outlined  more  fully  on  the 
pages  noted.  French  p  62,  German  p  60,  Mathematics  p  68,  Chem- 
istry p  70,  Graphics  p  69,  Geology  p  74. 

First  Tear. 

First  Semester:  Mathematics  I,  4;  Chemistry  I,  5;  German  I, 
4;   French  I  or  *Graphics  I,  4. 

Second  Semester:  Mathematics  II  a  and  b,  5;  Chemistry  II,  5; 
German  II,  4;  French  II,  4,  or  Graphics  II,  4. 

Second  Tear. 
First  Semester:    Mathematics  III,  4;  German  III,  4;  *Graphics 
I,  or  French  I,  4;   Geology  III,  4. 


♦The  work  in  graphics  being-  given  at  present  only  on  alternate 
years  may  be  made  to  alternate  with  the  French,  geology  or  chemis- 
try. The  completion  of  these  courses  in  an  acceptable  manner  will  en- 
able the  student  to  finish  his  work  for  an  engineering  degree  in  two 
more  years  in  any  of  the  best  technical  schools. 
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Second  Semester:  Mathematics  IV,  5;  Graphics  II,  4;  or 
French  II,    4;  Geology  IV,  3;  electives  to  make  16  hours. 

Note:  The  mechanics  of  engineering,  Mathematics  VII  and 
VIII,  cannot  be  given  in  the  first  two  years  of  this  course  except 
to  such  students  as  enter  with  advanced  credits  in  mathematics. 


B.      MINING    ENGINEERING. 

Object:  The  object  of  the  work  in  mining  pngineering  is 
to  qualify  students  for  future  work  in  prospecting,  mining,  quar- 
rying and  assaying,  with  particular  reference  to  those  products 
that  are  found  in  Oklahoma  and  adjacent  states.  To  this  end 
especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  non-metallic  products  as 
gypsum,  salt,  coal,  asphalt,  clay,  oil,  gas  and  building  stone.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  ordinary  metallic  products  will  not 
be  neglected. 

Admission:  Students  entering  upon  this  course  will  be  re- 
quired to  present  the  same  entrance  credits  as  to  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  including  all  of  the  preparatory  courses  in 
mathematics. 

Courses  Required:  The  required  studies  for  a  bachelor  de- 
gree— English,  modern  language,  history  and  science — should  be 
taken  during  the  first  two  years.  In  the  preparation  of  the  course 
it  was  endeavored  to  adjust  the  various  essential  subjects — math- 
ematics, chemistry,  geology,  mining,  mineralogy,  assaying,  phy- 
sics, drawing,  etc. — so  that  upon  completion  of  the  course  the 
student  may  not  only  have  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  may  also  be  well  qualified  for  specializing  along  such 
lines  as  he  may  find  desirable.  The  required  work  of  the  regular 
four  years'  under-graduate  course  is  as  follows: 

English  I,  and  II,  7  hours. 

Mathematics  I,  II,  a  and  b  III,  IV,  VII,    VIII,  28  hours. 

German  I,  II,  8  hours. 

History  I,  4  hours. 

Chemistry  I,  II,  IV,  V,  XII,  XIII,  25  hours. 

Geology  I,  IV,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X,  20  hours. 
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Graphics  I,  II,  8  hours. 
Physics  I,  II,  8  hours. 
Professional  thesis,  4  hours. 
Electives,  13  hours. 

Outline  of  Courses:  The  course  as  outlined  below  is  sug- 
gestive rather  than  required.  While  it  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  various  studies  be  taken  in  the  order  named,  it  w:'ll 
nevertheless  be  found  advantageous  so  to  do.  Other  courses 
will  be  added  from  time  to  time. 

Roman  numerals  indicate  number  of  course,  and  arable, 
hours  a  week  that  the  course  is  given.  The  courses  referred 
to  are  outlined  more  fully  on  the  pages  noted.  German  p  60, 
English  p  65,  Chemistry  p  70',  Mathematics  p  68,  Grapihics  p  69, 
History  p  56,  Geology  p  74. 

First  Year. 

First  Semester:  German  I,  4;  English  I,  3;  General  Chemistry 
(Chemistry  I),  5;  College  Algebra  (Mathematics  I),  4. 

Second  Semester:  German  II,  4;  English  II,  4;  Analytical 
Chemistry  (Chemistry  III),  5;  Trigonometry  and  Surveying 
(ATathematicr  11  a  ar.d  L),  5. 

Second  Year. 

First  Semester:  Elementary  Geology  (Geology  I)  4;  Analyti- 
cal Chemistry  (Chemistry  IV),  4;  ^Graphics  I,  or  elective,  4: 
Analytic  Geometry   (Mathematics  III),  4. 

Second  Semester:  Economic  Geology  (Geology  IV)  4;  Quan- 
titative Analysis  (Chemistry  V),  4;  Descriptive  Geometry 
^Graphics  II),  or  Electives,  4;  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 
(Mathematics  IV),  5. 

Third  Year. 

First  Semester:  Mineralogy  (Geology  VII),  4;  Mechanics  oi 
Engineering  (Mathematics  VII),  5;  *Graphics  I  or  elective,  4; 
Physics  I,  4. 

Second  Semester:  American  Government  (History  I),  4;  Me- 
chanics of  Engineering  (Mathematics  VIII),  5;  Descriptive  Geom- 
etry (Graphics  II),  or  elective,  4;  Physics  II,  4. 


♦The  work  in  graphics  is  given  at  present  only  on  alternate  years. 
It  is  advised  that  French  or  Spanish  be  chosen  as  an  elective  at  this 
point. 
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Fourth  Year. 

First  Semester:  Mining  and  Quarrying  (Geology  IX),  3; 
-Assaying  (Chemistry  XII),  4;  thesis,  2;  electives,  2. 

Second  Semester:  Lithology  (Geology  VIII),  4;  Assaying 
(Chemistry  XIII),  4;    thesis,   2;    electives,   3. 

Professional  Thesis:  Before  graduation  a  thesis  will  be  re- 
quired of  each  student,  embodying  an  elaborate  description  of 
some  phase  of  the  work  taken.  In  general  it  is  expected  that 
the  material  for  this  thesis  shall  be  secured  as  the  result  of  orig- 
inal research  either  in  the  field  or  in  the  laboratory.  The  subject 
for  the  thesis  should  be  selected  after  consultation  with  the  head 
of  the  department  in  which  the  work  is  taken,  not  later  than  the 
second  Monday  of  October  preceding  the  candidate's  intended  grad- 
uation. The  thesis  must  be  presented  for  approval  not  later  than 
the  first  Monday  in  May  before  such  graduation. 

Field  Work:  It  is  expected  that  students  in  this  depart- 
ment will  devote  at  least  one  field  season  of  not  less  than  six 
weeks  to  practical  field  work.  This  work  will  be  under  the  su- 
pervision of  competent  instructors  and  will  consist  of  recon- 
naissance work,  areal  mapping,  tracing  formations,  prospecting, 
sectioning,  collecting,  etc.  Visits  will  be  made  to  various  mines 
and  quarries.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  university  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  students  every  possible  facility  for  the  systematic 
pursuance  of  this  most  valuable  scientific  work — original  in- 
vestigation.   For  this  work  a  suitable  credit  will  be  given. 

Degree:  The  completion  of  the  course  as  outlined  above 
will  entitle  the  student  to  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science. 

Special  Students:  Under  certain  circumstances  the  work 
offered  in  this  department  may  be  taken  by  special  students  who 
are  of  such  maturity  and  who  evince  such  seriousness  of  in- 
tention as  to  indicate  that  they  are  likely  to  pursue  their  work 
wuth  profit.  These  students  are  admitted  without  examination 
and  are  not  considered  candidates  for  a  degree.  When  the  work 
is  chiefly  of  a  laboratory  nature  they  will  be  required  to  take 
at  the  same  ^ime  as  much  class  room  work  as  may  be  designated 
-in   each  particular  case. 


SCHOOL    OF    PHARMACY. 

Professor  De  Barr,  Mr.   Seymour. 


In  the  organization  of  this  school  the  university  has  aimed 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  pharmacists  of  the  Territory. 
The  prime  object  of  the  school  is  to  furnish  a  foundation  for  the 
pursuit  of  the  profession  of  pharmacy.  The  university  does  not 
demand  practical  experience  for  admission  to  the  school,  but 
insists  upon  adequate  preliminary  training. 


REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy  should 
be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  They  will  be  required  to  pass 
examinations  in  all  subjects  studied  in  the  iirst  two  years  of  the 
Preparatory  School,  with  the  exception  of  Caesar  and  plane 
geometry;  also  in  the  first  half  year  of  physics.  Candidates  may 
be  excused  from  examination  on  the  presentation  of  a  satisfactory 
certificate  from  an  accredited  school  showing  that  equivalent  work 
has  been  done.  Candidates  deficient  in  the  requirements  can  pur- 
sue the  studies  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  Preparatory  School. 
Following  are  the  courses  required: 

1.    English:      Courses  1,  2  and  3  of  Preparatory  School. 

Course  1.  Elementary  Composition:  First  study  of  words, 
sentences  and  paragraphs  together  with  figures  of  speech. 
Butler's  School  English;  weekly  themes.  4  hours,  first 
semester. 

Course  2.  American  Classics:  Newcomer's  American  Liter- 
azure;  weekly  themes.     4  hours,  second  semester. 
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Course  3.  CompoBition.  Practice  in  writing  and  correcting 
themes.     2  hours,  first  semester.  ^         * 

2.  Mathematics:      Courses!,  2  and  6  of  Preparatory  School. 

Course  1.  Hig^her  -Ardlihmetic,  completed  and  reviewed. 
4  hours. 

Course  2.  Elementary  illgebra,  tliroiigli  factoring,  G.  C.  D., 
L.  C.  M.,  and  fractions.    Milnfe's  Awjdemw  Algebra.  5  hours. 

Course  3.  Course  2  continued  throngh  tlie  theory  of  expo- 
nents, quadratics,  ratio  and  proportion,   limits-    4  hours. 

3.  History  and  eivjcs:  Courses  1  and  2  of  Preparatory 
ichool. 

Course  1.  United  States  'History:  Related  readings,  John- 
son or  McMaster.        4  7wur&, 

Course  2.  Civil  Government  and  i^onistitntaon.  Wllloughby's 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Amwrman  OMz^nsMp.    4  hours. 

4.  Natural     Science:     Goiirses  1,  2  and  8. 

Course  1.  Martin's  Mmiian  Bojdy^  M^/^fer  bourse,  with  labor- 
atory work.    3  hours. 

Course  2.  Botany:  Gimy's  ^essofis;  laboratory  work;  eac!h 
student  to  mount  Mty  specimens.    4  hours. 

Course  3.  Physics:  Gomposl^on  and  properties  of  matter, 
laws  of  falling  bodies,  meclmnicai  powers  and  ieat  as  given 
in  Gage's  Elementary  Pliysics;  laboratory  worjk.    5  hours. 

5.  Latin:  Courses  1  and  '2  of  Preparatory  School. 
Course  1.     Coy*s  First  Latin  Book.    5  hours. 

Course  2.    Coy's  First  i^atm  Bmk,  continued.    S  hours. 


SPECIAL.  STUDENTS. 

Students  who  desire  to  take  ffspecial  ^courses  without  doing 
the  regular  work  can  find  «opportTiiitty  ^to  do  so,  and  can  also  re- 
view   work    preparatory  to  talking   thfe   examination   before   the 
Board  of  Pharmacy  to  secure  regif>tration. 
u  of  o— 6 
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GRADUATION  >AND    DEGREE. 

Before  receiving  the  diploma  of  graduation  the  candidate 
mu^fc  have  had  not  less  than  two  years'  store  practice. 

The    degree    of    pharmaceutical    chemist  will    be    conferred 

upon   students  completing   the  requirements.  A  diploma  fee  of 

$5i00  is  .  required,  to  be  paid  not  later  than  thirty  days  before 
commencement. 

COURSES  OF   INSTRUCTION. 

First  Year,  First  Semester. 
Genera!     Chemistry:      Course     1.     Lectures     and     laboratory 
work.     Deposit  $5.00.     Remsen's  Chemistry.     5  hours. 

Pharmaceutical  Botany:  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  De- 
ppsit  $2.00.     4  hours. 

Pharjnacy:  Caufse  1.  Lectures  and  recitations  with  labor- 
atory work.  Deposit  $1.50.  Remington's  Practice  of  Pharmacy.  5 
hours. 

Pharmacognosy:  Course  1.  Exaiminations  of  crude  organic 
drugs  for  identification.  Deposit  $2.00.  'Maisch*s  Organic  Materia 
M'edica.     S^  hours. 

■■■ '  Second  Semester. 

.,'•   *Chem'istry:'     Course  3.     Analytical  chemistry.     Deposit  $5.00 
Pr^sGott  2iZi^i5ohti^bii's  Qualitative  Wiemistry.     5  hours. 

General  Chemistry:  Course  2.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Deposit  $5.00.''v*'iEieinsen's   Chemistry.     4  hours. 

Pharmacognosy^!' Course  ^.  Continuation  of  course  1.  De- 
posit $2,Q(j^..- 3'//oi^r5.  •,,: 

Pharmacy:  Course  2.  Continuation  of  Pharmacy,  course  1. 
Pharmacopoeial  preparaj:ipps,  fluid  and.  solid  extracts,  etc.  De- 
posit" $1.00.        Remington's  Practice  of  Pharmacy.     5  hours. 

■*  '  ^'^  ,    "»' i/  Second  Year,  First  Semester. 

^^^|,\  Chen? istry:..  Course  8.     Organic,     deposit  $2.00.     Perkins  and 
Kipping  Organic  Chemistry%   ^  lioiirs. 
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Pharmacognosy:  Course  3.  Recognition  of  crude  drugs,  etc. 
Deposit  $2.00.     U.  8.  Pharmacopeia.  2  hours  . 

Chemistry:  Course  5.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Volumetric 
and  gravimetric  estimations;  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  De- 
posit $5.00.     4  hours. 

Materia  iviedica:  Course  1.  Medicines,  their  classifications, 
history,  physiological  effects,  etc.  Deposit  $2.00.  U.  S.  Dispensatory. 
^  hours. 

Second  Semester. 

Pharmacognosy:  Course  4.  Continuation  of  Pharmacog- 
nosy, course  3.     Deposit  $3.00.     3  hours. 

Prescriptions:  Lectures  and  recitation^  with  laboratory 
w^ork.     Deposit  $7.00.     Ruddiman's  Incompatibilities.     5  hours. 

iviateria  iviedica:  Course  2.  Continuation  of  Materia  med- 
Ica,  course  1.     Deposit  $2.00.    3  hours. 

Organic  Analysis:  With  drug  assaying.  Lectures  and  la- 
boratory work.     Deposit  $5.00.     5  hours. 

Toxicology:        A  study   of  poisons.     Lectures   and   laboratory 
work.     Deposit  $3.00.    2  hours. 


TEXT    BOOKS   USED. 

Practice  of  Pharmacy,  by  Remington $6.50  $7.50 

Chemistry,  by  Remsen    2.00 

Organic  Materia  Medica,  by  Maisch  3.50 

Qualitative  Chemistry,  by  Prescott  and  Johnson  3.50 

The  United  States  Dispensatory 8.00  8.50 

The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  3.50 

Organic  Chemistry,  by  Perkins  and  Kipping 2.00 

Incompatibilities,   by  Ruddiman    2.25 


LIBRARY  AND   EQUIPIVIENT. 

The  library  contains  suitable  reference  works  on  all  the  sub- 
jects offered  in  this  department.    The  chemical  and  pharmaceuti- 
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cal  laboratory  contains  all  the  crude  organic  and  inorganic  drugs 
of  the  pharmacopoeia  in  suitable  cases,  so  arranged  as  to  be  of 
free  access  to  all  the  students  of  pharmacy  who  are  classified  in 
pharmacognosy  and  materia  medica.  An  excellent  collection  of 
alkaloids  and  glucosides  is  also  at  the  disposal  of  students  of 
pharmacy  and  organic  chemistry.  The  laboratory .  is  provided 
with  tables  for  all  students.  Each  student  has  his  own  appara- 
tus and  is  at  liberty  to  work  extra  hours  as  his  time  admits,  and 
when  doing  so  can  have  personal  attention  by  the  instructors. 


MEDICAL    COURSE. 

Dr.  Upjohn,  Professors  DeBarr  and  VanVleet. 


Witih  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Territory  and  of  the  univer- 
sity, there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  the  establishment  of 
departments  in  the  university  where  students  may  fit  themselves 
for  professional  work.  The  Medical  Course  prepares  the  students 
for  advanced  standing  in  accredited  medical  schools,  and  is  of- 
fered to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  desire  to  devote  their  entire 
time  to  strictly  professional  studies..  The  course  covers  two 
years  of  nine  months  each.  It  includes  the  first  half  of  a  full  four 
years'  medical  course,  as  given  by  the  best  medical  colleges,  and 
provides  complete  and  thorough  instruction  in  the  fundamental 
medical  sciences.  No  clinical  courses  are  offered,  as  it  is  deemed 
best  that  hospital  and  clinical  instruction  should  be  deferred 
until  the  student  enters  upon  his  third  year  of  study.  Those 
who  have  finished  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  two  years'  course 
of  study  as  given  by  this  university,  are  admitted  to  advanced 
standing  in  other  medical  schools,  and  will  be  able  to  graduate 
in  medicine  after  two  more  years  of  study. 

Requirements  for  Admission:  Applicants  for  admission  to 
the  medical  course  must  present  properly  signed  credentials,  show- 
ing that  they  have  successfully  pursued  the  studies  specified  be- 
low, under  conditions  acceptable  to  the  committee  on  High  School 
studies.  An  examination  will  be  required  in  those  branches  for 
which  credentials  are  not  presented.  The  subjects  required  for  ad- 
mission fall  into  two  groups. 

GROUP   I. 

Engiisli:  Grammar,  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  Herrick  and 
Damon  or  an  equivalent. 
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History:  U.  S.  History,  as  presented  in  Johnson,  or  an 
equivalent. 

General  History:       Myers,    or  an  •equivalent. 

Arithmetic:      Milne  or  an  equivalent. 

No  applicant  deficient  in  any  of  the  subjects  in  Group  I 
will  be  admitted  to  tihe  medical  course. 

GROUP    II. 

Algebra:     Milnes'  academic  algebra  or  an  equivalent. 

Latin:     Coy's  Latin  Lesson's,  or  an  equivalent. 

Physics:      Gage,  or  an   equivalent. 

Applicants  deficient  in  not  more  than  two  of  the  subjects  in 
Group  II  will  be  regularly  admitted  to  the  first  year  medical  class, 
under  the  following  conditions  : 

Such  deficiencies  must  be  removed  before  admission  to  the 
second  year  class  will  be  gra;nted. 

No  regular  student  may  take  more  than  nineteen  hours  of 
work  at  one  time. 

Applicants  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  be  admitted 
as  special  students,  without  the  subjects  specified  in  Group  II,  un- 
der the  conditions  named  on  page  46  of  this  catalogue  in  the 
section  on  "Admission  to  special  courses.'' 

TWO  YEAR  COUf^SE. 

First  Year,  First  Semester. 

General  Biology:       Lectures  and  laboratory  work.       2  hours. 

Vertebrate  Embryology:  *  (Biology  XI).     Lectures  and  lab- 

ratory  work.     Principles   of  development;   the  chick  during  the 
first  four  days.     3  hours. 

Human  Osteology:  A  thorough  study  of  the  bones  of  the 
human  skeleton,  with  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  quizzes.  There 


*  The  names   in  parenthesis  refer  to  the  corresponding  courses   in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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is  no  fee  for  this  course,  but  bones  are  lent  to  students  ^O'^inake 
a  deposit  of  $5.00  to  cover  value  of  material.  The  deposit'  !i 
refunded  on  return  of  miaterial  in  good  condition.     2  ho%r^. 

General  Anatomy:  (Biology  II).  Lectures,  flan  of  vert^ 
brate  structure,  osseous  system  Cgenferal  and  comparaitive?),^'di^ 
gestive  and  circulatory  systems.    3  hours.  '  ''■'•' 

Practical  Anatomy:  (Biology  VII).  Dissections.  Each^^'stu- 
dent  dissects  the  upper  extremity  with  head,  neck,  'and  th6ra^,''oir 
the  lower  extremity  with  the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  in  the  'first 
semester,  accompanied  by  demonstrations  and.  quiz;zes.  After- 
noons, every  day,  4  hours.  ;  ,    ' 

General  Chemistry:  (Chemistry  I).  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.     5  hours.  ii, /? 

Physics:  Including  those  portions  of  the  subject  of  greatest 
interest  to  the  medical  student.     Experiments  and  text.    2  hours. 

Second  Semester.  '   -.   (. 

General  Anatomy:  (Biology     III).    Lectures.    Respiratotyi 

genito-urinary,  and  muscular  systems;  peripheral  nerves,',  and 
sense  organs.      2  hours.  /    '       '  v.  (♦'* 

Practical  Anatomy:  (Biology  VIII).  Dissection  M  one-half 
the  body  completed.      Afternoons,  every  day.      4  hours^  ,     .     . . 

Histology:  (Biology  X).  Lectures,  recitart:ions  and  laMotjBL 
tory  wo]?]^.      4   hours.  '  ■  .:  '^* 

Qualitative  Analysis:  (Chemistry    III).     Laboratory    wotH. 

5   hours.  '      '  ^' 

Physiology:  (Biology  V).  Lectiires  and  recitation^."  Gren- 
eral  physiology,  the  blood,  circulation,  respiration  and  digestion. 
3  hours.  '       I'j 

Second  Year,  First  Semester. 

Organic  Chemistry:  (Chemistry  VIII).  Lectures  and  reci- 
tations; a  study  of  elementary  substances  of  the  aliphatic  and 
laromatic  series  of  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivaitives.    5  hours. 
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Quantitative  Anafysts:  (Gkemistry   VIX),       Lectures    and 

laboratory  work;   volumetric   determinations.      1  hour. 

Physiology:  (Blology  VI)'.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Ab- 
sorption and  excretion;  metabolism,  nutrition  and  dietetics;  ani- 
mal beat;  muscle  and  nerve;  central  nervous  system  and  special 
senses.     3  hours. 

Anatomy  of  the  Central  Nervous  Systenr:.  (Biology  IV). 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work;  anatomy  of  tbe  brain  and  spinal 
cord;  dissection  of'  brain  of  sbeep-      2  hours^. 

Materia  Medica  and  Phapmacologyj  Course  A.  Lecture^ 
and  recitations,  witb  laboratory  work.     4  Hours, 

♦General  Pathofogy:;  Lectures  and  recitations.       2  hours. 

Pathorog'rcal  Bistorogy:  Laboratory    work.     2  hours. 

Second  Semester. 

Physiofogicai  chemistFy:  (Cbemistry  XI).  Laboratory  work 
and  lectures.  Chemistry  of  the  animal  body;  analysis  of  urine. 
5  hours. 

IVlateria  Mediea  arttt  Pharmacologyr  Course  B.     Course     A 

continued.    4  hotirs. 

Surg  real  Anatomy:        Recitations:  and  dem^anstraitions.     3  hours. 

Bacteriology:  (Biology  IX).  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
This  course  includes  a  detailed  study  of  the  most  important  forms 
of  pathogenic  and  non-pathogenic  bacteria,  with  methods  of  iso- 
lation. Preparation  of  culture  media^  examination  of  soil  and 
water,  and  testing  of  antiseptics.     2  hourS'. 

♦Genera!   Pathology:        Lectures  and   recitations.     2    hours. 

Pathological  Histology:  Laboratory    work.       2   hours. 

The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  make  any  change  in  this 
schedule  which  will  tend  to  improve  the  character  of  the  work. 


Courses  in  pathology  will  be  arranged  for. 
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SPECIAL    COURSES    IN    ANATOMY. 

To  physicians  and  advanced  students  who  wish  to  continue 
their  studies  in  practical  anatomy,  the  university  is  able  to  offer 
special  advantages.  Such  applicants  may  arrange  to  join  regular 
classes,  or  to  work  independently  as  desired.  Special  students 
may  enroll  at  any  time.  The  regular  laboratory  fees  will  be 
charged. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  text-books  and  works  of  reference  recommended  are  giv- 
en below.  The  first  named  author  following  each  subject  will  be 
understood  to  have  the  preference.  The  prices  quoted  are  for  the 
least  expensive  bindings,  latest  editions: 

Medical   Dictionary:        Gould    ....   $1.00     $2.50 

General  Biology:        Huxley  and   Martin    2.60 

For  reference:       Sedgwick   and   Wilson,   Parker 
and  Hasweirs  Zoology. 

General  Chemistry:  Remsen,  advanced  course 3.50 

Qualitative  Analysis:      Prescott  and  Johnson 3.50 

Organic  Chemistry:       Perkin  and   Kipping    2.00 

Physiological  Chemistry:       Novy 2.00 

Pharamacology:     Cushny 3.75 

Anatomy:      Gray  (colored  plates)  7.25 

For  reference,  Morris,  Quain,  Gerrish. 

Histology:     Boehm-Davidoff-Huber    3.50 

Physiology:       Foster 3.75 

For  reference,  Foster,  American  text-book. 

Embryology:       Foster  and  Balfour 2.60 

For  reference,  Hertwig,  Minot 

Bacteriology:       Muir  and  Ritchie 3.25 

For  reference,  Sternberg,  Abbott. 

Hygiene:       Harrington    4.25 
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The  fees  and  deposits  for  the  various  courses  are  given  be- 
low. With  the  exception  of  the  incidental  fee,  these  are  for 
laboratory  courses,  to  cover  cost  of  material  used  by  the  student. 
There  is  no  fee  for  tuition. 

FEES. 

Biology  and  Embryology $3.00 

Dissection,  each  course,  $7.50;  total 15.00 

Histology    3.00 

Bacteriology 3.00 

Embryology 3.00 

DEPOSITS. 

Osteology    (for   use  of  bones.     Optional)    5.00 

General  Chemistry   5.00 

Qualitative  Analysis 5.00 

Physiological  Chemistry 5.00 

Quantitative  Analysis 2.50 

Note:  With  some  exceptions,  the  studies  of  the  Medical 

Course  are  given  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  as  a  part  of 
the  courses  leading  to  the  bachelor  degree.  It  is  therefore  pos- 
sible for  the  student  to  obtain  his  bachelor  degree  by  four  years* 
residence  at  the  university,  at  the  same  time  completing  two  of 
the  four  years'  work  required  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Med- 
icine. Thus,  by  a  further  residence  of  two  years  in  some  one  of 
the  medical  colleges,  he  may  secure  both  degrees  in  six  years.  As 
a  preliminary  college  training  is  of  great  advantage  to  one  pur- 
suing professional  studies,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  medi- 
cal students,  whenever  possible,  elect  the  combined  course.  For 
further  mention  of  the  four  years'  course,  with  a  schedule  of 
studies,  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  78  of  this  catalogue. 
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FACULTY. 

DAVID  ROSS  BOYD,  Ph.  D.   (University  of  Wooster),  President. 

JOHN  JACOBS  MERRILL,  M.  B.  (University  of  Kansas),  (Berlin 
1899-1901,  pupil  of  Ernst  Jedliczka  and  Otis  B.  Boise.) 

Director  of  Music,  and  Instructor  on  the  Piano  and  in  the  Theory 
and  History  of  Music. 

KATHERINE  ELEANOR  McBRIDE,   (St.  Louis  1899-1900,  pupil 

of  Homer  Moore;  Chicago  1901,  pupil  of  Torrins.) 
Instructor  in  Voice  Culture. 

WILHELM  LAMPRECHT,  Violin  and  other  stringed  instruments. 
(Berlin.) 

AMANDA  O'CONNOR,  (Chicago  1898-1900,  Pupil  of  Wm.  H.  Sher- 
wood.) 
Assistant  Instructor  on  the  Piano. 

BERNICE   RICE,    Assistant  on  the   Piano. 

Organization:  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts 
to  furnish  superior  facilities  for  the  study  of  various  branches  of 
fine  arts.     Instruction  is  to  be  offered: 

1.  In  music  including  piano,  organ,  violin,  voice  culture 
orchestral  instruments,  musical  theory,  choral  practice,  harmony, 
counterpoint,  composition,  musical  history,  and  history  of  fine 
arts. 

2.  Drawing  and  painting. 

3.  Elocution. 

For  the  present  only  the  work  in  music  will  be  given  at 
length.  Those  who  should  desire  work  in  painting  and  elocution 
will  be  provided  for  pending  the  future  development  of  the  de- 
partments. 
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Mode  of  Instruction:  In  the  study  of  piano,  vocal  culture, 
violin,  and  other  string  instruments  instruction  is  given  by 
means  of  private  lessons  or,  if  desired,  in  classes  limited  to  three. 
In  the  theoretical  work  students  are  advised  to  join  the  classes, 
though  private  lessons  may  be  arranged  for  if  preferred. 

General  Classes:  The  general  classes  in  choral  practice,  his- 
tory of  music,  and  history  of  fine  arts  are  open  to  students  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Students,  however  will  not  be 
admitted  to  these  classes  unless  they  possess  sufficient  ability  to 
pursue  the  work  with  profit. 

Material  Equipment:  The  pianos  are  new  and  in  excellent 
condition;  there  are  one  grand,  and  five  uprights.  Others  will  be 
furnished  as  necessity  demands.  Each  year  the  facilities  for  en- 
semble playing  are  increased. 

General  Information:  Good  board  can  be  had  at  from  $2.50 
to  $4.00  a  week,  and  rooms  at  $0.50  to  $0.75  a  week. 

Pianos  for  practice,  one  hour  a  day,  cam  be  obtained  from  75o 
to  $1.00  a  month;  2  hours  a  day  at  from  $1.50  to  $2.00.  A  piano 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  one  or  two  pupils  rents  for  from  $3.50  to 
$5.00  a  month. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  but  for  not  less  than  one  term. 
Tuition  is  payable  in  advance  and  no  lessons  are  given  until 
receipt  from  the  registrar  is  shown  to  the  instructor. 

Lessons  falling  on  legal  holidays  will  not  be  made  up  except  by 
special  arrangement  with  the  instructor. 

There  is  no  deduction  for  lessons  missed  except  on  account 
of  protracted  sickness  in  which  case  the  loss  is  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  pupil  and  the  school. 

Recitals:  Every  student  in  the  Department  of  Music  will  be 
required  to  take  part  in  public  recitals  whenever  the  director 
may  recommend.  In  addition,  those  who  are  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  B.  M.  will  be  required  to  present  at  an  appointed  time 
during  the  last  half  of  the  senior  year  a  graduating  program 
consisting  of  work  by  such  composers  as  Bach,  Beethoven,  Schu- 
mann and  Chopin. 
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Seminary:  Twice  a  month  throughout  the  school  year  a 
Fine  Arts  Seminary  is  held,  at  which  the  attendance  of  all  stud- 
ents of  the  school  will  be  required.  The  work  will  consist  of 
papers  and  discussions  on  the  several  brandies  of  art  study. 

Admission:  Beginners  will  be  received  in  the  Department  of 
Music.  Neither  elementary  nor  advanced  knowledge  is  required 
for  admission.  Students  should  enter,  if  possible,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  academic  year  in  order  to  obtain  desirable  hours  for 
private  lessons,  and  to  gain  the  advantage  of  assignment  to  first 
classes  organized. 


OUTLINE   OF   COURSES. 

The  School  of  Music  consists  of  (1)  A  Preparatory  Course,  (2) 
A  Collegiate  course.  Provision  is  also  made  for  special  students 
not  candidates  for  a  degree. 


I.     THE     PREPARATORY     COURSE. 

The  work  of  this  course  is  required  of  all  who  desire  to  do 
advanced  work  on  the  piano  or  violin,  or  in  voice  culture.  It 
is  confined  to  work  on  the  piano  with  certain  courses  from  the 
regular  preparatory  school. 

Admission:  The  conditions  for  admission  are  in  general 
tne  same  as  for  t'he  regular  preparatory  school  as  given  on  page 
107. 

Course  of  Study:  Following  is  a  scheme  of  the  required  work 
leading  to  the  collegiate  course.  In  addition  to  the  work  indi- 
cated below,  recitals,  sight-singing  and  seminary  attendance  are 
required. 
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PREPARATORY  COURSE. 


I  Piano             7 

Composition   4 

U.  S.  History      5 

Adv.    Arith. 

5 

II  Piano           7 

Am.  Classics    4 

Civil  Gov'm't      4 

Begin  Algebia 

5 

o  < 

III  Piano         7 

Rhetoric           3 

Gen'l  History 

I  I^atin 

5 

u  w 

05 

IV  Piano          7 

Ameri'n  I^it.    4 

Gen'l  Plistory 

II  I,atin 

5 

6« 

V  Piano           7 

I  Voc'l  Music  4 

I  Physics             5 

Physiology 

4' 

VI  Piano          7 

II  Voc'l  Mu'ic4 

Klem.  Harmony 

Plane  Geom. 

5 

Note:      Courses  other  than  piano,  harmony  and  vocal  music 
are  described  elsewhere. 


PREPARATORY    WORK    IN    PIANO. 

Miss  O'Connor. 

Piano  I  and  II:  Daily  drill  in  forming  the  hand  and  develop- 
ing the  finger,  wrist  and  arm  muscles.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  development  of  the  thumb.  Scale  practice  is  insisted  upon 
until  all  major  and  minor  scales  in  the  various  forms  are  mastered. 
The  technical  studies  used  are  selected  from  Koehler  Ojh  157,  163 
and  Practical  Method.  Many  of  the  forms  of  practice  are  taken 
from  the  Virgil  Clavier  Method  and  Mason's  Touch  and  Technique. 
Pieces  by  Lichner,  Lange,  Novara,  Gurlitt,  von  Wilm,  and  others. 
Twice  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Piano  III  and  IV:  Daily  drill  in  various  gymnastics  designed 
especially  for  the  pianist  and  continued  scale  practice;  arpeggios 
and  wrist  practice;  technical  studies  and  etudes  for  phrasing, 
rhythm  and  expression  selected  from  works  by  Ehmant,  Koehler, 
Duvernoy,  Gurlitt,  Burgmiller  and  Lemoine.  Intermediate  forms 
of  scale  and  arpeggio  practice  taken  from  the  Virgil  Clavier 
Method,  and  Mason's  Touch  and  Technique.  Pieces  by  Gurlitt, 
Lichner,  Merkel,  Jungman,  Kullak,  etc.  Twice  a  week,  throughout 
.the  year. 

f 
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Piano  V  and  VI:  Continued  drill  in  acquiring  strength,  pre- 
cision and  independence  of  fingers  and  speed;  special  wrist  and 
thumb  exercises;  exercises  in  chord  playing;  the  pedal.  Tech- 
nical studies,  etudes  and  pieces  for  phrasing,  rhythm  and  ex- 
pression from  Schumann's  Album  for  the  Young',  Bach's  Easy  Pre- 
ludes; Loeschorn  Op.  66,  65,  and  52;  Gurlitt;  Heller;  Doering 
Octave  Studies ;  Krause  Trill  Studies.  Pieces  and  sonatinas  by  Clem- 
enti,  Lichner  and  Mozajrt.  Easy  variations  by  Beethoven.  Twice 
a  week,  tJiroughout  the  year. 


ELEMENTARY   HARMONY. 

Miss  O'Connor. 

This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  the  work  in 
harmony  given  in  the  first  year  of  the  collegiate  course.  The 
work  consists  of  the  study  of  scales.  Intervals,  triads,  chords  of 
the  seventh  and  practical  exercises  in  chord  connection.  Twice  a 
week,  second  semester,   hour  by  appointment. 


ELEMENTARY   VOCAL    MUSIC. 

Mr.  Merrill. 

I  and  II:  Beginners  class  in  Vocal  Music:  A  first  study 
of  notation,  scales,  and  elementary  harmony,  with  practice  in 
singing  melodies  and  two-part  exercises  at  sight.  Required  of 
all  students  of  the  Preparatory  School  and  open  without  charge 
to  all  students  of  the  university.  Text,  Damrosch,  The  Popular 
Method  of  Sight  Singing.     4  hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 


11.     THE    COLLEGIATE    COURSE. 

Admission:  The  requirements  for  admission  to  this  course 
are  equivalent  to  those  required  for  admission  to  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  are  given  in  full  under  the  head,  Prepara- 
tory Course,  on  page  98. 
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Degrees:  Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course  in  piano, 
voice  or  violin  the  student  is  recommended  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music.  Arrangements  are  not  yet  made  to  offer 
degrees  in  oratory,  drawing  or  painting. 

Plan  of  Study:  The  courses  of  study  include  piano,  voice, 
violin,  harmony,  musical  analysis,  musical  composition,  history 
of  music,  counterpoint,  canon  and  fugue,  physical  training,  acous- 
tics and  optics,  French,  German  and  English. 

The  plan  of  study  for  those  who  are  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  music  is  outlined  below.  In  the  first  column 
is  given  the  technical  work,  whether  on  the  piano,  or  violin, 
or  in  voice;  in  the  other  columns  is  given  the  additional  work, 
partly  theoretical  and  partly  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  listed,  seminary  recitals  and 
physical  training  are  required.  The  number  following  each  course 
signifies  hours  a  week.  The  number  opposite  piano,  voice  or 
violin,  however,  indicates  the  number  of  hours  credit  allowed, 
there  being  two  lessons  a  week  in  each  case.  One  lesson  a  week 
wi-1  be  given  a  credit  of  four  hours. 


COURSES    OF    STUDY. 

PIANOFORTE. 

Mr.  Merrill. 

Piano  I  and  II:  This  course  embraces  continued  advanced 
work  in  pianoforte  playing.  Thorough  technical  drill  is  given  to- 
gether with  abundant  exercises.  Selections  from  Koehler,  Vir- 
tuosity School,  Bach,  Preludes  and  Two-voiced  Inventions.  Loes- 
chorn  Opus  66,  Heller,  Op.  46  and  47,  Krebs,  Selected  Studies. 
Preyer,  Octave  Studies  Bk.  I.  Pieces  by  Godard,  Schubert,  Men- 
delssohn, Schumann,  Habebier,  Moskowsky,  Beethoven.  2  hours, 
throughout  the  year,  time  of  lesson  appointed. 

Piano  III  and  IV:  Koehler,  Virtuosity  School.  Selections  from 
Bach,  Two  and  Three-voiced  Inventions;  Heller,  Op.  45  and  16; 
Krebs,  Selected  Studies;      Kullak,    Octave  School;  Preyer,   Octave 
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Studies,  Bk.  II.  Pieces  by  Tschaikowsky,  Henselt,  Schubert, 
Dupont,  Weber,  Rubenstein,  Mason,  McDowell,  Grelg,  Preyer. 
Nocturnes  by  Chopin.  Sonatas  by  Beethoven  and  Mozart. 
Songs  Without  Words,  by  Mendelssohn.  2  hours, 
throughout  the  year,  time  of  lesson  appointed. 

Piano  V  and  VI:  Koehler,  Virtuosity  School;  technical  exer- 
cises by  Pischna;  selections  from  Bach,  Well  Tempered  Clavi- 
chord; Clemen ti,  Gradus  ad  Parnassum;  Mascheles,  Op.  70;  KuUak, 
Octave  School;  Chopin,  Etudes.  Pieces  by  Liszt,  Chopin,  'Ruben- 
stein. More  difficult  sonatas,  by  Beethoven.  2  liours,  through' 
out  the  year,  time  of  lesson  appointed. 

Piano  VII  and  VIII:  Brahms    Fifty-one    Technical    Studies; 

Philipp,  Exercises  and  -Etudes  for  the  Left  Hand;  Chopin,  Etudes; 
Concertos  by  Chopin,  Liszt,  Greig  and  Beethoven,  selected.  2  hours, 
throughout  the  year,  time  of  lesson  appointed. 

Note:  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  college  course  in  pianoforte 
all  candidates  for  a  degree  are  required  to  present  a  graduating 
thesis  of  5000  words  on  a  suitable  subject  in  art,  and  prepare  a 
graduating  recital  program  consisting  of  compositions  by  such 
masters  as  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Schumann  and  Greig. 

THEORY   OF    MUSIC. 

Mr.  Merrill. 

I.  Harmony:  Simple  harmonies,  including  intervals,  chord 
construction,  chord  succession;  consonances  and  dissonances; 
harmonizing  melodies;  chords  of  the  dominant  and  diminished 
seventh;  unfigured  and  figured  basses.    First  semester,  2  hours. 

II.    Harmoiny:  Key  relation;   system  of  modulation;    al- 

tered chords;  mixed  chords;  sequence  and  modulation;  enhar- 
monic; transformation  of  the  diminished  seventh;  the  organ 
point  and  suspension;  the  appoggiatura  and  embellishments. 
Second  semester,  2  hours. 

III.     Musical  Forms: 

a:     The  phrase  and  location  of  cadence,  the  period  (or  double 
phrase),  and  the  double  period  with  phrase  extension, 
u  of  o— 7 
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b:     The  two  and  three  part  song-form;   the  song-form  with 

trio, 
c:     The  rondo  and  the  sonata;  irregular  forms. 

First  semester,  2  hours, 

IV.  Applied   Musical   Forms: 

a:     Pianoforte  writing;  organ  music;  vocal  music. 

b:     The   dance  forms,   including  the  gigue,   gavotte,   minuet, 

scherzo,  waltz  (modern  and  ancient),  mazurka,  polonaise, 

tarantella,  and  march, 
c:     The  variation  form;    analysis  of  ''six  variations"  op.  34, 

by  Beethoven. 
d:     The  sonata  form.  Second  semester,  2  hours, 

V.  Harmony:  Complete  review  of  work  done  in  courses  I 
and  II;  original  work  in  writing  simple  chorales  as  pre- 
paratory to  the  study  of  counterpoint.  First  semester, 

2  hours. 

VI.  Counterpoint. 

a:     Continued    chorale    writing;    counterpoint  introduced   in 

any  given  voice, 
b:     Canonic  imitation  (strict),  in  the  octave  and  fifth. 
c:     Analytical  study  of  the  fugal  and  the  two-voiced  fugal 

writing. 

VII.    Composition:  Review  of  musical  analysis  and  origi- 

nal  examples   of  several   of  the  dance  forms;    completion   of  at 
least  one  original  composition.     First  semester,  2  hours. 

HISTORY  OF   MUSIC. 
Miss  O'Connor. 
I.     Outline  of    History  of   Music: 

a:  Music  of  the  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  Empires; 
the  Greek  scale;  the  Greek  idea  of  harmony;  the  first 
singing  school  in  Rome;  church  music  and  its  relation 
to  St.   Ambrose. 

b:     Introduction  of  musical  instruments. 
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c:     Music  in  Germany  and  Englaind;  the  opera  and  oratoria. 
works  of  Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 

First  semester,  2  hours. 
II.     Course  I   Continues: 

a:     Review    of   principal    epochs    of   the   first    five   centuries 

after  Ohrist. 
b:     Characteristics   of   principal    contemporaries   of   English, 

German,  and  Italian  composers.  • 

c:     Music   of  the   nineteenth   century. 

Second  semester,  2  hours. 

VOICE. 

Miss  McBride. 

Voice  I  and  W.  Tone  Placing:  Breath  control,  sustained  tones, 
and  true  legato.  Technical  exercises  selected  from  Abt's  Singing 
Tutor,  Goncone,  Lamperti  and  Garcia.  Simple  English  and  Ita- 
lian songs.     First  and  second  semesters,  2  hours.. 

Voice  III  and  IV.  Development  of  Tone:  Exercises  for  flexibility 
from  Lamperti,  Goncone,  Silbee,  and  Shakespeare.  English  and 
Italian  ballads.  German  lieder.  Ghurch  solos.  First  and  sec- 
ond semesters,  2  hours. 

Voice  V  and  VI.  Study  of  Tone  Color:  Exercises  from  Panofka, 
Marchesi,  and  Garcia.  French  and  German  songs.  English  ora- 
torio.     First  and  Second  semesters,  2  hours. 

Voice  VII   and  VIM.  Study  of  Masterpieces:  Exercises  for 

flexibility.     Selections  from  Italian  opera  and  English  oratorio. 
First   and  second     semesters,  2  hours. 

VIOLIN. 

Mr.  Lamprecht. 

"    The  work  in  violin  is  identical  with  that  in  piano  except  that 
the  violin  Is  substituted  for  piano  throughout. 
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Violin   I  and  MiWichtl,  Violin  School;  Herman,  Scale  Studies. 
Easy  melodious  solos.    2  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

violin  III  and  IV:  Kayser,  Viol  in  Instructor;  Kayser,  Etudes; 
Solos  by  Viotti,  Rode  and  De  Beriot.     2  hours,  throughout  the  year. 

Violin  V  and  VI:  Schradieck,  TioUn  Technic,  De  Beriot,  School 
for  Violin,  Etude  by  De  Beriot,  Etude  by  Krentzer.  2  hours, 
throughout  the  year. 

m 

Violin  VII  and  VIII:  Danda,  Twenty  Studies;  MendGlssohn's 
Concert,  and  Concert  Pieces  by  Beethoven,  Briich,  Spolir  and  Sar- 
asate.     2  hours  throughout  the  year. 


HISTORY   OF   FINE   ARTS. 

Mr.  Merrill. 

Fine  Arts  I.  Architecture  dating  from  the  early  Egyptians 
and  Greeks  down  to  the  present  time  including  the  Roman, 
Byzantine,  Romanesque,  Gothic  and  Renaissance.  2  hours,  first 
semester. 

Fine  Arts  II:  (a)  Sculpture:  Chaldean  and  Assyrian. 
Egyptian  and  Early  Greek;  types  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  B. 
C,  a  study  of  the  revival  of  sculpture  in  Italy;  renaissance  sculp- 
ture of  the  15th,  16th  and  17tlh  centuries;   present  day  sculpture. 

(b)  Painting  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome;  revival  of 
Italian  painting  in  the  14th  century  and  the  development  of  the 
15th,  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Germain,  Dutch,  Flemish  and  Span- 
ish schools;  English  and  modern  paintings. 

2  hours,  second  semester 

CHORAL  PRACTICE. 

Mr.  Merrill. 

Choral  practice  is  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  oratorios 
and  larger  choral  works,  interspersed  with  part  songs  and  glees 
of  a  lighter  character.    This  work  is  open  to  all  students  of  the 
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university  free  of  charge  and  will  receive  two  hours  credit  in  the 
college  of  arts  and  sciences.  For  persons  not  enrolled  in  the  uni- 
versity a  fee  of  $2.00  a  semester  will  be  charged.  Requirements 
for  admission  are  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music 
and  an  ability  to  sing  simple  melodies  at  sight.  The  work  in 
elementary  vocal  music  is  designed  to  prepare  applicants  for  ad- 
mission  to    choral   practice.       2    hours,   throughout   the  year. 

Special  Students:  Any  person  who  may  not  wish  or  for  any 
reason  may  not  find  it  possible  to  pursue  the  collegiate  course 
to  graduation  may  take  up  such  special  courses  in  any  of  the 
various  lines  of  musical  instruction  as  may  be  -found  best  suited 
to  his  needs  and  attainments.  Due  credit  for  such  work  will  be 
given. 

TWO   YEAR   TEACHERS'    COURSE    IN    PIANO,   VOICE    OR   VIOLIN. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who,  on  account  of  lack 
of  funds  or  time,  are  unable  to  pursue  the  entire  four  year  course 
The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  same  as  for  the  regular 
course  and  the  work  is  identical  with  that  of  the  first  two  years 
of  advanced  work.  Special  attention,  however,  is  given  to  the 
methods  of  musical  pedagogy.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  course 
a  teachers'  certificate  is  presented. 


RATES  OF  TUITION   FOR  REGULAR  STUDENTS. 

An  incidental  fee  of  $1.00  a  quarter  is  charged  every  student 
enrolling  in  the  school  of  music.  This  fee  is  used  for  the  securing 
of  concerts,  lectures  and  other  advantages  to  the  students.  It  als© 
entitle®  all  such  students  to  free  admission  to  all  entertainments 
thereby  secured. 

The  year  consists  of  four  quarters  of  nine  weeks  each,  two 
lessons  weekly.  All  bills  are  payable  in  advance  and  the  terms 
quoted  below  are  for  one  quarter  of  nine  weeks. 
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TWO   LESSONS  A  WEEK. 
Piano    (iVIr.    iVIerrlii.) 

30  minutes  each $20.00 

60  minutes,  class  of  3,  each 15.00 

Piano   (IViiss  O'Coninor). 

30   minutes   each    15.00 

60  minutes,  class  of  3  each 12.50 

Piano  (IVIiss  Rice). 

30  minutes  each 10. OO 

60  minutes,  class  of  3,  each 8.00 

Vocal  Culture..  .(Miss  McBride). 

30  minutes  each 15.00 

60  minutes,  class  of  3,  each 12.50 

Violin,    Mandolin   or  Guitar.     (Mr.    Lamprecht). 

30  minutes  each 15.00 

60  minutes,  class  of  3,  each 12.50 

ONE   LESSON  A  WEEK,  30  MINUTES. 

Piano  (Mr.  Merrill)  $15.00. 

Piano    (Miss    O'Connor)    12.50. 

Piano,    (Miss   Rice)    $7.50. 

Vocal   Culture,   $12.50. 

Violin,  Mandolin  or  Guitar,  (Mr.  Lamprecht)  $12.50. 

THEORY  OF    MUSIC. 
Four  class  lessons  a  week  of  50  minutes,  each  $7.50. 

FREE  TUITION. 

Candidates  for  a  degree  in  music,  painting  or  oratory  after 
liaving  done  two  years  resident  work  at  the  university  will  re- 
ceive their  senior  year  free  except  the  incidental  fee  of  $1.00  a 
quarter.  This  privilege  is  granted  to  residents  of  Oklahoma  only. 
The  usual  rates  will  be  charged  non-residents. 


PREPARATORY     SCHOOL. 

Mr.   Cole,  Acting  Principal. 
Mr.  Sturgis,  Mr.  Merrill,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Gittinger. 


The  work  in  this  school  is  intended  to  prepare  students  for 
the  regular  college  work.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  intended  to  be 
a  substitute  for  the  college  course  for  those  who  are  unable  on 
account  of  age  or  limited  means  to  take  the  latter. 

Students  who  are  deficient  in  only  one  or  two  branches  of 
the  Preparatory  School  may,  while  finishing  this  work,  take  some 
college  studies.  But  all  of  the  required  work  of  the  preparatory 
course  must  be  completed  before  a  student  is  permitted  to  go  on 
regularly  into  any  university  course.  Those  who  do  not  expect 
to  take  a  course  in  the  university  will  be  given  such  studies  In 
the  Preparatory  School  as  they  are  able  to  pursue  profitably. 

ADMISSION. 

For  admission  to  the  Preparatory  School  applicants  must  bo 
at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  they  should  present  a  certifi- 
cate of  scholarship  from  their  last  instructor  or  the  last  school 
with  which  they  were  connected.  They  should  be  proficient  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
Territory,  and  especially  in  English  grammar  and  arithmetic.  No 
regular  examination  is  required  for  admission  to  the  classes  of 
the  first  year,  the  student  being  admitted  on  trial;  if  he  is  not 
able  to  pursue  the  course  successfully,  he  is  required  to  with- 
draw. Students  desiring  to  take  the  studies  of  the  second  or 
third  preparatory  year  will  be  examined  as  to  their  ability  to  en- 
ter the  classes  of  that  year,  unless  they  otherwise  satisfy  the 
committee  on  registration  that  they  are  qualified  for  such  ad- 
vanced  standing. 
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GRADUATION    FROM    RURAL    SCHOOLS. 

It  is  desired  to  give  the  graduates  from  rural  schools  full 
recognition  for  the  work  they  have  done  in  completing  the 
graded  course  of  study.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  university  to 
connect  its  work  with  the  public  schools  and  in  no  sense  to  dupli- 
cate their  work. 

TUITION. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  who  have  been  residents  of  Oklahoma 
or  the  Indian  Territory  for  one  year,  except  that  in  certain 
courses  a  small  laboratory  fee  is  required. 

PREPARATORY. 

The  preparatory  courses  required  for  admission  to  the  fresh- 
man class  in  the  courses  leading  to  the  several  baccalaureate 
degrees  offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  as  follows: 

1  course  in  United  States  history. 

2  courses   in    general   history. 
1  course  in   civics. 

5  courses  in  English. 

1  course    in    arithmetic,     (completed). 

2  courses  in  lalgebra. 

1  course  in  plane  geometry. 
1  course  in  botany. 

1  course  in  physiology. 

2  courses  in  physics. 
4  courses  in  Latin. 

In  addition  four  other  courses  are  to  be  chosen,  two  each 
from  any  two  of  the  following  five  subjects:  (1)  mathematics, 
(2)  science,  (3)  Latin,  (4)  Greek,  (5)  German,  making  25  courses 
required. 

To  meet  these  requirements  the  work  of  the  Preparatory 
School  occupies  three  years  called  junior,  middle  and  senior, 
beginning  from  the  tenth  grade  of  the  public  schools. 
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COURSE   OF   STUDY. 
History  and  Civics. 

First  Tear. 

1.  United  States  History:  Related  readings.  Johnston  and 
McMaster.    4  hours. 

2.  Civil  Government  and  Constitution:  WillOUghby's  Rights 
and  Duties  of  American  Citizenship,    4  hours. 

Second  Tear. 

3.  General    History    to    IVIedievai:      Myers.     4  h)uri< 

4.  General      History      Completed:     Myers.     4  hours. 

English. 
First  Tear. 

1.  Elementary  Composition:  First  Study  of  words,  sen- 
tences and  paragraphs  together  with  figures  of  speech.  Gardiner 
Kittridge  and  Arnold,  Mother  Tongue  (No.  3);  weekly  themes.  4 
nours.  first  seinester. 

2.  American  Classics:  Newcomer's  American  Literature, 
weekly  themes.    4  hours,  second  semester. 

Second  Tear. 

3.  Composition:  Practice  in  writing  and  correcting  themes. 
2  hours,  first  semester. 

Third  Tear. 

4.  Rhetoric  and  Composition:  Herrick  and  Damon's  Com/- 
position  and  Rhetoric,  weekly  themes.    3  hours,  first  semester. 

5.  American  Literature:  A  careful  study  of  three  represen- 
tative writers;   weekly  critiques.     4  hours,  second  semester. 

IVIathematics. 
First  Tear. 

1.  Higher  Arithmetic:       Completed  and  reviewed.    5  hours. 

2.  Elemeintary  Algebra:  Through  factoring,  G.  C.  D.,  L.  C. 
M.,  and  fractions.      Taylor's  Elements  of  Algebra.     5  hours. 
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Second  Year. 

3.  Algebra:  Course  2  continued  through  the  theory  of  ex- 
ponents, quadratics,  ratio  and  proportion.     4  hours. 

4.  Plane  Geometry:        Beman    and    Smith.      5    hours. 

Third  Year. 

5.  *Geometry:  Review  of  portions  of  plane  and  completion 
of  solid  geometry:   Beman  and  Smith.     4  hours. 

6.  *Algebra:  Partial  review  and  continuation  of  course  3. 
4  hours. 

Natural  Science. 
Second  Year. 

1.  Physiology:  Martin's  Human  Body,  briefer  course,  with 
laboratory  work.  3  hours. 

2.  Botany:  Gray's  Lessons;  laboratory  work — each  student 
to  mount  fifty  specimens.     3  hours. 

Third  Year. 

3.  Physics:  Constitution  of  ma/tter,  properties  of  matter, 
laws  of  falling  bodies,  mechanical  powers,  and  heat,  as  given  in 
Gage's  Elements  of  Physics.    Laboratory  work.     5  hours. 

4.  Physics:  Sound,  light,  heat,  and  electricity;  laboratory 
work.     4   hours. 

5.  ^Physiography:  The  physical  forces  that  are  in  operation 
on  the  earth's  surface;  physiographic  forms,  earth  sculpture,  work 
of  streams,  glaciers,  oceans,  etc.  Text,  lectures  and  laboratory 
work.    4  hours,  first  semester. 

6.  *zooiogy:  This  course  will  include  a  study  of  typical  forms 
of  animal  life.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  classification, 
general  structure  and  habits  of  animals.    4  hours,  second  semester. 

Latin. 

First  Year. 
1.     Beginning     Latin:      Coy's  First  Latin  Book;  drill  in  the  in- 
flections;  practice  in  writing  easy  Latin.     5  hours,  first  semester, 
♦Courses  are  elective. 
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2.  Beginning     Latin:      Course  1  continued.     Coy's  First  Latin 
Book.    5  hours,  second  semester. 

Second  Year. 

3.  Second    Year    Latin:        Greenough's    Second    Year    Latin: 
Composition.     5  hours,  first  semester. 

4.  Second     Year     Latin:    Course  3  continued.     5  hours  second 
semester. 

Third  Year. 

5.  *cicero:      Select  orations  and     letters,    Kelsey's    Edition: 
Grammar,  prose  composition.    4  hours,  first  semester. 

6.  *Vergll:      Versification,    grammar,    prose    composition.     4 
hours,   second  semester. 

Music. 

First  Year. 
1.    Vocal     iviusic:     Drill  in  elementary  singing.     4  hours,  first 
semester. 

SCHEME  OF  PREPARATORY  STUDIES. 


Math. 

Science 

English 

History 

Latin 

Gen.  Ex. 

^  1 

o 

Arith.     5 

Comp.            4 

U.  S.  Hist.     4 

Begin.  I,atm    5 

Vocal 
Music  4 

&2 

Alg.         5 

Am.  Class    4 

Civics             4 

Begin.  lyatin    5 

Alg.         4 

Physiology      3 

Comp.            2 

Gen.  Hist.     4 

Caesar              5 

§   2 

Geotti.     5 

Botany              3 

Gen.  Hist.     4 

Caesar               5 

V 

Physics             5 

Rhetoric       3 

W    9 

^ 

Physics             4 

Am,  1^1 1.        4 

xn 

is  2 

Geom.    4 
Alg.         4 

Physiog'phy    4 

Greek            5 

German         4 

Cicero                4 

Zoology             4 

Greek            5 

German        4 

Vergil                4 

♦Courses  are  elective. 
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Senior  preparatory  students  are  expected  to  choose  two  of 
these  five  electives  for  one  year  in  addition  to  the  physics  and 
the  English  which  are  required  of  all. 


WORK   OFFERED   OUT   OF   COURSE. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  as  required  above,  the  uni- 
versity offers  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  en- 
trance to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  an  opportunity  to  do 
work  in  bookkeeping,  typewriting  and  shorthand. 

The  work  in  this  field,  is  not  a  part  of  the  university  but 
is  given  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  wishing  to  do  the  work  of 
a  good  business  college. 

The  work  is  so  arranged  that  each  student  receives  individ- 
ual instruction  and  attention,  making  it  possible  for  each  one  to 
spend  as  much  time  or  as  little  as  suits  his  other  work.  The 
work  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Cain,  who  offers  the  following 
courses: 

I.      BOOKKEEPERS'  COURSE. 

1.  Bookkeeping:  Consisting  of  a  thorough  training  in  botji 
single  and  double  entry  work,  jobbing,  wholesale  and  commission 
work,  and  banking.  Special  work  is  done  in  entries  which  arise 
from  the  discounting  of  commercial  paper.    Sadler's  Budget  system, 

2.  Commercial  Law:  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  laws 
regulating  contracts,  notes  and  drafts,  negotiable  and  non-nego- 
tiable instruments,  agency,  partnership,  corporations,  insurance 
and  other  business  transactions.  It  is  not  intended  to  fit  the  stu- 
den  for  the  practice  of  law,  but  to  make  him  acquainted  with 
the  law  relating  to  ordinary  business.    Text,  Richardson. 

3.  English   Grammar:        One  semester. 

4.  Elementary  Composition:         One  semester. 

5.  Arithmetic:  With  special  reference  to  interest  and  the 
application  of  percentage.     In  addition  to  the  regular  course  in 
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arithmetic,  there  will  be  given  each  day  a  special  drill  in  rapid 
calculation,  short  methods  and  other  points. 

6.  Penmanship:  Lessons  will  be  given  each  day,  and  an  op- 
portunity will  be  given  each  student  to  acquire  a  good  business 
handwriting. 

7.  Spelling:  Each  student  will  be  required  to  take  spelling 
or  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  entering. 

Note:  Courses  3  and  4  will  be  given  in  the  regular  classes 
of  the  Preparatory  School. 


SPECIAL  COURSE  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

A  special  course  in  bookkeeping  will  be  given  to  those  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  teaching  bookkeeping  in  the  public  schools 
and  for  the  Territorial  examination. 


II.   AMANUENSIS   COURSE    IN   SHORTHAND  AND   TYPEWRITING. 

1.  Shorthand:  Taking  up  the  study  of  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples and  rules  for  forming  word  signs,  then  a  thorough  course 
of  graded  dictation  until  the  student  is  able  to  write  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  words  per  minute  and  transcribe  from  his  notes 
correctly. 

2.  Typewriting:  The  Van  Sant  method  of  touch  writing 
is  used  and  each  student  is  required  to  pass  a  test  of  writing  forty- 
five  words  a  minute  from  dictation  for  three  consecutive  minutes. 
The  Densmore  machine  is  used. 


TUITION. 

Bookkeepers'  course,  per  month $4.75 

Cost  of  books  per  course 8.00 

Amanuensis   course,   per  month    4.75 

Cost  of  books  for  course   4.50 

Penmanship,   special,   per   month    1.00 
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TENTH     ANNUAL     COMMENCEMENT 

June  6,   1902. 

DEGREES    CONFERRED. 

Bachelors    of   Arts. 

Kate  Clytie   Barbour  Virginia  Rutn  House 

Maxwell  Clyde  Bogle  Florena  Williams 

Roy  Gittinger 

Pharmaceutical    Chemists. 

Gardner  Henry  Applewhite  O&car  Warren  Johnson 

Benjamin  Franklin  Asbury  Stella  Stidham 

Frank  Leroy  Carson  Thomas  Henry  Tribbey 

Clay  Gilbert  Constance  Madge  Walco.. 
William  Griffing  Grant 

HONORS. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  who  were  accorded  ''general  honors"  for  excellence  of 
work  during  the  school  year  of  1901-1902. 

First  Group   Students. 

Barnett,  Rosa  Margene        -     '03  House,  Virginia  Ruth      -        '02 
Gittinger,  Roy  -  -        '02 

Second  Group  Students. 

Bamtord,   Mary  Jane       -  'OE  Gould,   Minnie  Rose       -  '03 

Bennett,   Winifred   Edith  '04  Kendall^  William  Leamon  '03 

Bucklin,    George    Agusttus  '03  Kirk,  Charles  Townsend  -  '04 

Clarke,  Josephine          -    -  '05  Monroe,  Florence  Amanda  '04 

Edwards,  Alba  M.       -    -    -  '03  Parsons,  Andrew  Clarkson  '03 

Gorton,  Newton  Eddy      -     -  03  Utt,  Gladdie          -    -     -     -  '04 

Gorton,  Willard  Livermore  '03  Williams,   Florena      -      -  '02 


ROLL    OF     STUDENTS. 


GRADUATE   SCHOOL. 

Bogle,  Maxwell  Clyde   (B.  A.,  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma). 
Geology    and   History Norman. 

Ferguson,  Milton  Jay  (B.  A.,  University 
of  Oklahoma). 
German Norman. 


COLLEGE   OF   ARTS  AND   SCIENCES. 

Seniors. 

Bairnett,  Rosa  Margene   Norman. 

Bell,  Bessie  Pearl Norman. 

Bucklin,  George  Augustus Norman. 

Drown,  Helen  Ober Cleveland. 

Edwards,  Alba  M Augusta. 

Gorton,  Newton  Eddy Pawnee. 

Gorton,  Willard  Livermore Pawnee. 

Gould,  Minnie  Rose Winfield.     Kans. 

Greenfield,  LeRoy  Bethuel Watonga. 

Kendall,  William  Leamon  Moore. 

Oakes,  Francis  Coram Kingfisher. 

Sherwin,  Ralph   Sidney    Winfield.  Kam. 

Juniors. 

Bell,  James  Ralph   Norman. 

Bennett,  Winifred  Edith Norman. 

Hadsell,  Sardis  Roy Winfield,  Kan. 

Jones,  Lot  Morrill Cordell. 

Kirk,  Charles  Townsend Oklahoma  City. 
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Miller,  Lillie  Kate  Norman. 

Monroe,    Florence   Amanda    Norman. 

Morter,  William  Arthur   Norman. 

Museller,  Crete .Alva. 

Sarchet,  Catherine  Rosannah Guthrie. 

Utt,  Gladdie Oklahoma  City. 

Sophomores. 

Bamford,  Mary  Jane Guthrie. 

Choate,  James  Roy   Norman. 

Clarke,  Josephine Oklahoma  City. 

Edwards,  Ellis  Lincoln Augusta. 

Green,  Fred  Webb Guthrie. 

Larkin,  Pierce  Carwile. 

Long,  Charles  Alexander Norman. 

Reeds,  Chester  Albert .Norman. 

Reeds,  Clarence    Norman. 

Shepherd,  Edith .Oklahoma  City. 

Stratton,  Zoe  Agnes   Ingalls. 

Tosh,   Harry  B Hobart. 

Vanderslice,  Edward  Moore  Oklahoma  City. 

Freshmen. 

Boyd,  Mary  Alice Norman. 

Burch,  Edward  Price Norman. 

Chapman,  Clifford  Frank Perry. 

Conway,  Jay  Thomas Alva. 

Darling,  John  Chester Enid. 

Elder,  Lulu  Emma Granite. 

Feild,  Julian  Edgar Enid. 

Field,  John  Walker  Guthrie. 

Goodman,  Mamie  Mercia Tonkawa. 

Goodrich,  Nellie  Virginia   Norman. 

Holcomb,  Harold  Fayette Enid. 

Hutton,  Laura  Winfield,  Kansas 

Jenkins,  William  Wilson Guthrie. 

Kingkade,  Andrew  Martin    Norman. 
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Kline,  Earl  Kilburn   Stillwater. 

Langston,  George  Washington Guertie,  I.  T. 

Leach,  William  Tecumseh Norman. 

Loomls,  Adelaide  Clara Norman. 

Loomis,  Alta  Vivian  Norman. 

Low,  William  Hancock Pauls  Valley,  L  T. 

Marble,  James  Edward Enid. 

Matthews,  Thomas  Buchanan  Norman. 

McCall,  George  Edward  Norman. 

McCoy,  Frank  Alexander   Sawyer,  Kans. 

Meeker,  Charles  Hamilton Norman. 

Merkle,  John  Arthur Norman. 

Moore,  John Enid. 

Palmer,  Frances  May  Guthrie. 

Randolph,  William  Nathaniel  Chandler. 

Renshaw,  George  Cecil  Enid. 

Schramm,  Eck  Frank  Newkirk. 

Short,  Harvey  Louis Norman. 

Sullivan,  Robert  Emmet Pond  Creek. 

Thomas,  Ella  Rae   Yukon. 

Wheeler,  Floyd  Henderson Salem. 

Williams,  Guy  Yandall Enid. 

Specials. 

Alden,  Arthur  Maxwell   Norman. 

Alexander,  Addle  Mabel Norman. 

Ambrister,  Maude  Anna Norman. 

Bell,  Dot  Vaughan Norman. 

Bell,  Maude  Lillian   Norman. 

Anson,  Carrie  Louise  Norman. 

*Bishop,    Elizabeth   Mayneld    Norman. 

Blake,  Mania  Etta Norman. 

Botsflard,    Carl    Norman. 

Brown,  Crei^hton Anadarko. 

Cain,  Roy  Clifton  .^ Norman. 

Catlett,  Rosalind  Conway .Pawnee. 

Choate,  Joseph  Lynn    Norman. 

Cook,  Clarence  Rolland  Norman, 

Crawford,  Georgia  Imogene  Norman. 

♦Deceased. 
U  of  O— 8 
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Cromwell,  Fannie  Mustang. 

Denison,  Nora  May Norman. 

Elder,  John  Allen Granite. 

Ferguson,  Urban  Clarence Hobart. 

Fox,  Junia   Norman. 

Hubler,  Joanna  Mild  Newkirk. 

Hudson,  Edward  Everett Granite. 

xiurd,  Georgia   Norman. 

Hurd,  Jennie Norman. 

Jenkins,  Delbert  White Guthrie. 

McVickers,  Cleophus  Woodford Lawton. 

Monsel,  Edwin  Moreland  Anadarko. 

Montgomery,   Ira  Wilson    Norman. 

Morter,  Estella  Francis Norman. 

Myers,   Hugh   Stroud    Davis,  I.  T. 

O'Connor,  Amanda Guthrie. 

Page,  Elma  Berenice  .> Hobart. 

Ransom,  Mary  Alice Yukon. 

Ray,  Orl  Lively Guthrie. 

Sly,  Franklin  Howard Perry. 

Stuart,  William Norman. 

Swan,    Nina   Leola    Norman. 

Taylor,  Elizabeth   Norman. 

Webb,  Clifford   Enid. 

White,  Grace  May   Henrietta. 

Wilson,    Myrtle    Leona    Norman. 


SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 

Second  Year. 

Duncan,  George  Francis Newkirk. 

Piper,  Frank  Ward   Watonga. 

First  Year. 

Allcott,  Fred  Barto   Norman. 

Bittner,   Siron   Henry    Gushing. 

Capshaw,  Walter  Leander   Norman. 

Du  Bose,  Daniel  Hart Terrell,  I. 

Gridley,  Eben  Elwood    Alva. 
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Haddix,  Rosa  Dorothea   Norixian. 

Hunter,  James  Andrew Ryan. 

Kimberlin,  Ira  Ernest Pauls  Valley,  I.  T. 

Leslie,  Orus    Nashville,  Ark. 

Lewis,  Benjamin  Franklin   , Coalgate,   I.   T. 

May,  John  Ray   Norman. 

May,  Robert Norman. 

McDowell,  Leonard  James   Norman. 

Morrow,    H'0wan:*d    Norman. 

Owens,  Ben  Chandler. 

Pendleton,  Vernon  Alexander   Norman. 

Shively,   Rex   Stillwater. 


SCHOOL  OF   MEDICINE. 

Broaddus,  Richard  De  Jarnatte Pawnee. 

Green,   Winchester   Woodsworth Mounds,  L  T. 

Lee,  Oscar  George   Aaron. 

Monnett,  James  Ira Perry. 

Ponton,  Arvel  R Pawnee. 

Sanger,  Fenton  Mercer Yukon. 

Swift,  Hiram  Carl   Leander,  N.  C. 

Tribbey,  Thomas  Henry Moral. 


SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

Junior. 

Rice,  Berenice   Piano Wentworth,  Mo. 

Sophomore.  j 

Morgan,   Blanche    Piano Norman. 

Fresh  main. 

Bamford,  Mary  Jane Piano Guthrie. 

Berry,  Lena   Piano Chandler. 

Brubaker,  Mary  Ethel   Piano Norman. 

Burford,  Byrdie Piano Norman. 

Day,  Naomi  Laura Piano Harrison. 
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Gittinger,  (Mrs.)  Francis  Price. .  Voice Norman. 

Gould,  Minnie  Rose Voice Winfield,  Kan. 

Hurd,  Georgia Voice Norman. 

Hutchins,  Etta  Amanda   Voice  and  Piano,.  Davis,  I.  T. 

Kingkade,  Andrew  Martin Voice Norman. 

McCoy,  Frank  Alexander   Voice Sawyer,  Kansas. 

Stratton,  Zoe  Agnes   Violin Ingalls. 

Stubblefield,  Lena  Alice Voice  amd  Piano, , ,  Chandler. 

PREPARATORY  COURSE. 
Third   Year. 

Alexander,  Addie  Mabel Norman. 

Boyd,  Mary  Alice Norman. 

Brown,  CreigMon Anadarko. 

Bucklin,  Amy  Grace  Sawyer,  Kans. 

Carpenter,  Bessie  Leona Gushing. 

Menifee,  Bettie  Wood   Sapulpa. 

Oliphant,  Mariea  Litta  Mangum. 

Second  Year. 

Ambrister,  Maude  Anna Norman. 

Brown,  Gracie  Bonnie .Norman. 

First  Year. 

Brown,  Mertie  Mabel   Pecan. 

Ford,  Anna  Norman. 

Hullet,  Flaude  Ella   Coldwater,  Kansas. 

Johnson,  Ina Norman. 

Johnson,  Veta Norman. 

Trotter,    Mary   Maud    Granite. 

Specials. 

Applewhite,  Margaret  Rebecca. .  Voice Tecumseh. 

Bo  wen,  May  Minnie Piano Norman. 

Briggs,  Ollie  May Piano Norman. 

Brewer,  Myrtle  M Voice Norman. 

Brittain,  Evalyn Piano Norman. 

Bigger,  Loneta  Pearle , Piano. , Norman. 

Brown,  Etha  Pauline  Piano Norman. 
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Burford,  Mary  Eugene  Piano Norman. 

Capshaw,  Euline Piano Norman. 

Choate,  Joseph  Lynn Voice Norman. 

Cromwell,  Fannie Voice Mustang. 

Edwards,  Minnie  Lee Piano Norman. 

Elledge,  Irene  Lillian Piano Norman. 

Giles,  Nellie  Piano Lexington. 

Goodrich,  Nellie  Virginia Piano Norman. 

Graham,  Callie  Marilis   Violin Norman. 

Graham,  Hattie  Angeline  Violin Norman. 

Hadsell,  Ethel  Lillian Voice Winfield,  Kan. 

Hatchett,  Olivette Piano El  Reno. 

Heck,  Ella  Mae Piano Erin  Springs,  L  T. 

Heddens,  Jeannette  Mae Piano Norman. 

Hubler,  Joanna  Mild ....  .Piano Newkirk. 

Huff,  Martin  Luther Guitar Savonsburg,  Kansas. 

Lee,  Oscar  George  Violin Aaron. 

Lowrance,  Oscar  Kennedy  Guitar Buckhorn,   L  T. 

Mayfield,  Willie  V Violin Norman. 

Lindsay,  Mary  Agnes   Piano Norman. 

McLean,  Mae Piano Norman. 

McCollough,  Maude  Elsba Piano Norman. 

McGill,  Blanche   Piano ......  Norman. 

McNulty,  Nettie  Merl  Piano Nellie. 

Miller,  Lola Piano Siam. 

Mosier,   Myrtle  Landis    (Mrs.) ,.  Voice Norman. 

Newell,  Ruth  Brannon  Violin Normaai. 

Osterhaus,  Minnie  Mary /iolin Norman. 

Page,  Elma  Bernice  Voice Hobart. 

Patton,  Ploy  Anna Voice Norman. 

Payne,  Minnie  Ocia Voice Moore. 

Ross,  Charles  Columbus Guitar. ....  .McAlester,    I.    T 

Rumpf ,  Andrew  Oster Cello Norman. 

Sigan,   Pauline    Guitar Cleveland 

Smoot,   Henry  Jackson    Mandolin. . .  Sumner. 

Sutton,   Lela    Voice Cleveland. 

White,  Grace  May  Voice Henrietta,  I.  T. 

Williams,  Maibelle Piano Cleo. 

William,  Velma  Ruth   Piano Ardmore,  I.  T. 
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PREPARATORY   SCHOOL. 
Third  Year. 

Anderson,    Henry    Otis    Baker. 

Arnold,    Samuel    Lee Bridgeport. 

Belt,  Rose  Mary Norman. 

Corn,  Lena  Everett Norman. 

Elledge,  Irene  Lillian Norman. 

Ewing,  Allen  Roe Norman. 

Guy,  Nellie  Baskett  Norman. 

Hatchett,  Olivette El  Reno. 

Hutchison,  Lon  Louis   Perry. 

Lysinger,  Jesse  Edward Ceres. 

Montgomery,  Myrtle  Winifred Norman. 

Morgan,  Blanche Norman. 

Osborn,  Delpha  Norman. 

Osborn,  Monroe  Norman. 

Pinnick,  Addie  Belle Norman. 

Sly,  Franklin  Howard Perry. 

Stone,  Willis  Ballard Munger. 

Townsend,  Ora  May Oklahoma  City. 

VanZandt,  Margaret   Norman. 

Williams,  Maibelle    Watonga. 

Second  Year. 

Applewhite,  Margaret  Rebecca) Tecumseh. 

Atherton,  Clinton  Laverne  Ceres. 

Austin,  Walter  Henry   Alameda. 

Bailey,  Luella  Verne Norman. 

Balyeat,  Frank  Allen Wellston. 

Barbour,  Myrtle  Lee Norman. 

Bittner,  Siron  Henry Cushing. 

Bodine,  Georgiana  G Oklahoma  City 

Bridgewater,  James  Erman   Norman. 

Brubaker,  Mary  Ethel   Norman. 

Brubaker,   (Mrs.)  Ha;ttie  Luella    Norman. 

Carr,  Mary  Josephine  Ardmore,  L  T. 

Cherry,  Alfred  Floss   Colony. 

Clement,  Alexander  Riley Norman. 
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Colbert,  Harry Linden. 

Downing,   Ellen   Belle    Norman. 

Durbin,  Emma  Margaret  Coopertown. 

Button,  Chester  Everett, Cordell. 

Forehand,  Hugh  Augusta  Norman. 

Fuqua,  William  Arthur Leger. 

Gage,  Harry  Alfred    Verden. 

Gibson,  Myrtle  .  * Yukon. 

Harris,  John  Franklin Moore. 

Hawk,  Jesse  Leroy  Hennessey. 

Henry,  Cy  James    Weatherford. 

Highsaw,  James  Leonard   Lexington. 

Huff,  Martin  Luther    Savonsburg,   Kans. 

Hughes,  Marion  Jesse   Pawnee. 

Hughes,   Nannie  Leta   Norman. 

Hughes,  Mary  Anna   Norman. 

Hutchison,  Ernest  Smith .Perry. 

Jackson,  Robert  Ora Norman. 

Jones,  William  Walter Norman. 

Kaupke,  Charles  Lewis Norman. 

Kirkpatrick,  Charles  Alvis Burneyville,  I.  T. 

Klinglesmith,  James  Winifred Norman. 

Lacy,  Frederick  Bradley El  Reno. 

Lambert,  Charles   Norman. 

Lawson,  Bascom  Taylor Norman. 

Leach,  Grace   Anadarko. 

Long,  Beulah   Norman. 

Long,  George  Elmer   Normajn. 

Lowrance,    Oscar   Kennedy    Buckhorn,  L  T. 

McCluskey,  Samuel  David  Davis,   L  T. 

McCreary,  Byram  Leonard Norman. 

McKittrick,  Frank  Marion Norman. 

Menifee,  Bettie  Wood Sapulpa,  L   T. 

Minteer,  Earl  Rue   Norman. 

Mundell,  Oliver   Norman. 

Naylor,  Mattie  Belle   Norman. 

Olip'hant,  Hazel  Fay Mangum. 

Paine,  Norman  Walker Moral. 

Patton,  Jessie  Pearl Norman. 
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Peebles,  Hilton  Samuel   Norman. 

Pepoon,  Oriin  Carter Medicine  Lodge,  Kansas. 

Port,  Clinton Potter. 

Powers,  James  Percy   Mangum 

Rader,  Jessie  Le Hobart. 

Rice,  Jonathan  Porter RocKy. 

Riley,  Minnie  Jane Mustang. 

Riley,  Murrell  Preston Mustang. 

Ross  Bessie  Ethel Stillwater. 

Shaver,  Ethel  Blanche  Oklahoma  City. 

Short,  Daniel  Webster Norman. 

Simpson,   DeWitt   Talmage    Cowdon. 

Smith,  Roy  Cline Norman. 

Sommers,  Norval  Isom Norman. 

Sutton,   Lela    Cleveland. 

Taylor,  Mary  Henrietta  Norman. 

Thomas,  Jesse  William Minco,  I.  T. 

Trotter,   Fred    Granite. 

Trotter,  Mary  Maud Granite. 

Wilcox,  Guy  Wilbur Oklahoma   City. 

Wilcox,  Harriet  May   Oklahoma   City. 

Wilson,  Arthur Sweetwater. 

Young,   Albert   Floyd    Norman. 

First  Year. 

Akins,  Hilory  Oliver Henderson. 

Armstrong,  Harry Mangum. 

Asp,   Alfred   Alonzo Guthrie. 

Atcheson,  Fannie  Lee Bridgeport. 

Austin,  Grace  Elizabeth Cieo. 

Baker,  Mattie  May Potter. 

Biggs,  Emma  Mae   Tecumseh. 

Bodine,  Hugh  Augusta Oklahoma  City. 

Bond,  E.dward  Bryan   Minco,  L  T. 

Bragg,  James  Albert   Case. 

Bray,  Alpheus  Caswell Vista. 

Bridgewater,  Jesse  Ross  Norman. 

Bridgewater,  Mabel  Irene  Norman. 

Brittain,  Evalyn  Norman. 
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Brown,  Mertie   Mabel    Pecan. 

Burrows,  Ethel  Lee Corbett 

Butin,  Frederick  Henry  Enid. 

Butterfleld,  James  Irving  Norman. 

Byars,  Thomas  Nathan   Byars,  I.  T. 

Byars,  William  Crockett  Byars,  I.  T. 

Campbell,  Thomas  F Bristow,  I.  T. 

Cherry,  Sidewell  Louis Wewoka,  L  T. 

Clark,  Cortis  Anderson Moore. 

Colbert,  George  Luster Linden. 

Colbert,  James  Linden. 

Collins,  Anna  Eliza  Lexington. 

Collins,  Arthur  Blodgett Seven  Oaks. 

Collins,  Foster  Brooks  Seven  Oaks. 

Cook,  Peace  Marie Oklahoma  City. 

Cooper,  Dora  Ellen Davis,  I.  T. 

Crosby,  Charles  William Wellston. 

Crouch,  Joe  Howard Dibble,  L  T. 

Davis,  Carl  Henry  Seger. 

Davis,  Clinton  Jesse Seger. 

Davis,  May  Eleanor Sasakwa,  L  T. 

Davis,  P.  R Elmore,  L  T. 

Deel,  Harden  Owen Dougherty,  L  T. 

Dickson  Cicero Lock. 

Dotts,  Russell  William Perry. 

Drawver,  Lizzie  Mary Lexington. 

Dryden,  Sterling  Lafette Wynn. 

Dulin,    Lizzie   Veta    Norman. 

Egermeier,  Lilly  Mary Moore. 

Evans,  Eula  Belle Cleveland. 

Ewfng,  Bessie  Pearl Norman. 

Ewing,  John  Wesley Norman. 

Farr,  Homer  J Manila. 

Fitch,  Elva  Luella Temple. 

Freeland,  Mabel  Clare Hall. 

Fry,  James  Everett Leger. 

Fuqua,  John  Bates  Leger. 

Furray,  Albert    Comodore  Norman. 

Gardner,  Oliver  Union. 
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Giles,  Nellie Lexington. 

Gittinger,  Clement  Orvy Seymour,  Iowa. 

Griswold,  (Mrs.)  Gertie  Perkins. 

Hadsell,  Ethel  Lillian Winfield,  Kan. 

Hamilton,  Harry Norman. 

Harris,  Edgar  Lee Moore. 

Heck,  Ella  Mae    Norman. 

Henderson,   Harry  Earl    Norman. 

Henderson,  Mary  Elizabeth   Thurston. 

Hughes,  Eva  Lillian   Sapulpa,  L  T. 

Hughes,  Harry  Walker   Norman. 

Jelks,   George  Whitman    Rush  Springs,  L  T. 

Jelks,  Luther  Grady Rush  Springs,  L  T. 

Jepson,  Fred Norman. 

i 

Johnson,  Ira  Monford Minco,  I.  T. 

Keys,   Luther  Raymond    Hobart. 

Kingkade,  John  Leroy Norman. 

Klinglesmith,  Joseph  liiiihu Norman. 

Koepke,  Clara  Matilda Norman. 

Leach,  Nellie   ^ .  Anadarko. 

Leach,  Wesley  Williaan Foss. 

Leckner,  Charles r Oklahoma  City. 

Lee,  Edgar   Duncan,  I.  T. 

Lewis,  James  Harmon Henderson. 

Martin,  Earl Norman. 

Matthews,  Thomas  Baker  Ardmore,  I.  T. 

McCollough,  Maude  Elsba Norman. 

McDaniel,    Martin    Luther    Newcastle,  I.  T. 

McDonald,  Benjamin  R El  Reno. 

McFarla;nd,  AUie  Mae Cropper 

McGhee,  Fronia  Carrie Norman. 

McGhee,  Hattie  Lulu   Norman. 

McLean,  Jessie   Moore. 

McReynolds,    Alice    Norman. 

Meador,  Girdie  Emery Norman. 

Menifee,  Newell  Dulin Sapulpa,  I.  T. 

Mertes,  John  Erasmus Choctaw  City. 

Meyer,  Henry  Peter Norman. 

Montgomery,  Oval  Birkey Norman. 
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Mimdell,  Berttie  Lee   Norman. 

Myers,  Joe Story,  I.  T. 

Nash,  Mirtle Norman. 

Norris,  Hannah  Pearl Ardmore,  I.  T. 

Oldham,  Charley  Richard Brushhill,  I.  T. 

Olds,   Minnie    Granite. 

Olds,  Wesley Granite. 

Owens,  Jesse  Thomas Lone  Wolf. 

Paine,  Herbert  Merrell Moral. 

Paine,    Ollie    Moral. 

Payne,  Minnie  Ocia Moore. 

Pearson,  October Pawhuska,  L  T.  , 

Pell,  Berthal  Coleman .Norman. 

Pennock,  William  Frederick  ... Norman. 

Pinnick,  Alfred  EUmore   Norman. 

Pinnick,  Lottie  Francis   Norman. 

Plaster,  Albert Beef  Creek,  L  T. 

Putnam,  Emory  Willis Oklahoma  City. 

Red  wine,  Henry Eason. 

Reeds,  Artie  Carl Norman. 

Reeves,  Nettie  May Terrell,  Tex. 

Ricker,  Emma  Dentler Rush   Springs;  I.  T. 

Roach,  Sarah  Alice  Norman. 

Robison,  Frank Ardmore,  L  T. 

Ross,  Charles  Colombus McAlester,  I.  T. 

Roundtree,  James  Robert Norman. 

Rowles,  \v  alter Normaai. 

Sammetinger,  Carl  Frederick Norman. 

Sanders,  Albert  Murphy Eason. 

Scothorn,  William  Frederick Guthrie. 

Seger,  John  Debra Colony. 

Sellers,  Annie  Jane Case. 

Shaver,  Jennie  Mae Oklahoma  City. 

Sigan,  Pauline Cleveland. 

Smith,  Alice  Paine   Moral. 

femith,  George  Cline Norman. 

Smith,   Joda  Neal    Moral. 

Smith,  Myrtle  Eula Seymour,  Iowa. 

Smith,  Ola New  Castle,  L  T. 
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Smith,  Roy Delhi. 

Sommers,  Mary  Delpha Norman. 

Spurlock,    Harry  Homer  Guthrie. 

Stanley,  Sara  Ethel Norman. 

Streetman,  Cephas  Pinkney  Nida. 

Sullivan,  Perry  Lee   Pauls  Valley,  I.  T. 

Taylor,  Donnie  D Mustang. 

Thompson,  Charles  Bryant   Granite. 

Townsend,  Cary  William Oklahoma  City. 

Vincent,   Dixie    Norman. 

Wallace,  Ray  Oscar Norman. 

Wallace,  Willie  Henry Okarche. 

Waychoff,  Enos  Ainsworth Arlington. 

White,    Edward    William    Munger. 

White,  Garland  James Hess. 

Williams,  Velma  Ruth Ardmore,  I.  T. 

Williams,  Wade  Hampton Purcell,   I.   T. 

Wilson,  Adam  Frank Hess. 

Wright,  Walter  McGeorge Oklahoma  City. 

Yeargin,  Polly   Noble. 

Young,  Frank Norman. 

Youngblood,  R.   C Terrell,  Texas. 

Youngblood,  (Mrs.)  R.  C Terrell,  Texas. 


BUSINESS  SCHOOL. 

Applewhite,  Margaret  Rebecca Tecumseh. 

Belmore,  David Granite. 

Bradley,  Frank  Colbert Bradley,  I.  T. 

Burch,  Wyatt  Pressly Norman. 

Burkett,  Albert  Jefferson Noble. 

Carr,  David  Herbert Ardmore,  I.  T. 

Clarke,  Xenia  Mabel  isorman. 

Curtis,  Elton  Leroy   Britt,  Iowa. 

Culter,  Bessie  Elora Norman. 

Ewers,  William  Raymond Norman. 

Furray,  John  Wesley Bristow,  I.  T. 
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Hadley,  Robert  Loyd Union. 

Hancock,  Benjamin  William   Trenton,  Texas. 

Harmon,  Roy  Lee   Gushing. 

Hatton,  Martie  Virginia Pomona,  Cal. 

Hitchcock,  William  Emsley  Marlow,  I.  T. 

Hodam,  Nora  Ellen Norman. 

Huttcm,  Laura Winfield,  Kan. 

Jennings,   Daisy    Wynnewood,  I.  T. 

Jonas,  Althea  Pearl Norman. 

Locke,  True  Flemming ; Norman. 

Mart:thews,  Mabel  Josephine  Ardmore,  L  T. 

McMahon,  Marshall  Morgan   Bonham,  Texas. 

Pennock,  Georgia  Virginia  Norman. 

Porter,  Ophelia  Clementine Norman. 

Rousli  Ella  May Norman. 

i\uckor,  Mattie  Wren    Norman. 

Scruggs,  Edward  Finch  Norman. 

Smoot,  Henry  Jackson   .Perry. 

Snels-on,  Robert  E.  Lee  Port. 

Swinford,    Belle    Denver. 

Thomas,  John  Prescott Hall. 

Thompson,  Charles  Brayant  ,, Granite. 

Trottor,  Mary  Maud   Granite. 

Tucker,  Eva Norman. 

Vaugban,  John  Henry Wynnewood,  I.  T. 

West,  James  Lee Bristow,    I.    T. 

Wheeler,  Lester  Gilbert Gushing. 

Yeargin,  Jasper  Vardiman Noble. 
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GENERAL    SUMMARY. 

COLLEGE   OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Graduate  Students 2 

Seniors 12 

Juniors 11 

Sophomores  13 

Freshmen 36 

Specials 41 

Medical  Course  8 

123 
SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 

Second  Year 2 

First  Year 17 

19 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

Junior 1 

Sophomore        1 

Freshmen    13 

Preparatory  Course: 

Third  Year  7 

Second  Year 2 

First  Year 6 

Specials 46 

76 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

Third  Year 19 

Second  Year ...76 

First  Year 154 

249 
Business  School 39 

Total   506 

Repetitions 41 

Total  Enrollment  to  May  11 465 

Enrollment   of   last  year    359 

Gain  over  last  year      106 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA 


FOUNDED   BY  AN  ACT  OF  THE  IvEGISI^ATURE, 

APPROVED  DECEMBER  19,  1890; 

ORGANIZED  AUGUST,  1892. 


GENERAI.   INFORMATION   AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR  1904   AND    1905. 


NORMAN,    OKLAHOMA. 
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1904. 

First  semester  begins  Tuesday,  September  13th,  at  2  P.  M. 
^Enrollment  of  students. 

Meeting  of  classes  and  assignment  of  work  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 15th,  8  A.  M.  Formal  opening  of  the  university  and  ad- 
dress by  the  President,  10  A.  M. 

Another  faculty  concert,  department  of  music,  Friday, 
JSTovember  18th.  8:15  P.  M. 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  Wednesday,  November  23d,  12:30 
P.  M. 

Thanksgiving  recess  ends  Monday,  November  28th,  8  A.  M. 

Christmas  holidays  begin  Friday,  December  23d,   12:30   P.  M. 

1905. 

Christmas   holidays   end  Wednesday,   January   4th,    8   A.   M. 

First  semester  examinations  begin  Monday,  January  23d,  9 
A.   M. 

First  semester  closes  Friday,  January  27th. 

Second  semester  begins  Monday,  January  30th,  2  P.  M.  En- 
rollment  of  students. 

Meeting  of  classes'  and  assignment  of  work  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 1st.   8  A.  M. 

Washington's    Birthday,    Wednesday,    February    22d. 

Annual  Music  Festival,  Monday  May  1st,  8:30  P.  M. 

Senior   examinations   begin   Friday,   May  26th,    9   A.    M. 

Decoration  Day,   Tuesday,   May   30th. 

Final  examinations  begin  Thursday,  June  1,  9  A.  M. 

Joint   exercises  of  the   literary   societies,   Friday,   June   2,   8:30 
.    T».    M. 
'^  Baccalaureate   sermon,    Sunday,   June   4,    11   A.   M. 

,  *  Annual  senior  recital,    department  of  music,  Monday,  June  5, 

"  8:30  P.  M. 

/  Annual  commencement  concert,  department  of  music,  Thurs- 

S         'day,  June  8th,  8:30  P.  M. 
-^  Commencement,  Friday,   June   9th,   10:30  A.   M. 

Meeting  of  Alumni  Association,  Friday,  June  9,  4  P.  M. 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 


GOVERNOR   THOMPSON   B.    FERGUSON,   ex-officio Guthrie 

HON.  G.  W.   SUTTON,   M.   D Cleveland 

HON.    R.    E.    WOOD Shawnee 

D.    L.    LARSH,    Esq Norman 

J.    L.   WILKIN,    Esq Oklahoma   City 

HARRY  GILSTRAP,  Esq Chandler 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

HON.  G.  W.  SUTTON,  M.  D President 

D.   L.   LARSH,   Esq •. Secretary 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Executive:     Governor   Thompson     B.   Ferguson,      Mr.    D.     L. 
Larsh,  President  David  R.   Boyd. 

House   and   Grounds:     Mr.  D.   L.   Larsh,   Mr.   Harry  Gilstrap,. 
Hon.   G.   W.   Sutton.   M.  D. 


FACULTY. 


DAVID   ROSS   BOYD,   President. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Wooster,  1878;  A.  M.,  1881;  Ph.  D.,  1898;  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  1878-1888;  superintendent 
of  schools,  Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  1888-1892;  president  of  the  uni- 
versity,  1892— 

EDWIN    DeBARR,    Professor    of    Chemistry,    Instructor    in    Assaying 
and  Head  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Graduate  of  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  1886;  B.  S.,  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  1,891;  M.  S.,  1893;  student  in  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, 1890-1892;  Ph.  B.,  1892;  Ph.  D.,  1899;  professor  of  chem- 
istry,  1892— 

JAMES    SHANNON    BUCHANAN,    Professor    of    History    and    Civics. 

B.  S.,  Cumberland  University,  1885;  principal  Cornersville  Institute, 
Tennessee,  1887-1891;  lecturer  in  history,  Watkins  Institute,  Nash- 
ville, 1891-1893;  graduate  student  and  scholarship  instructor  in 
history  and  English,  Vanderbilt  University,  1893-1894;  professor 
of  history  and  civics,  Oklahoma  Normal  School,  1894-1895;  grad- 
uate student  in  American  history,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
summer  quarter,  1896;  member  of  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion;  professor  of  history  and   civics,   1895 — 

JOSEPH   FRANCIS   PAXTON,    Professor  of   Greek   and   Latin. 

Student  in  the  University  of  Missouri,  1885-1888,  1890-1891;  A.  B., 
summa  cum  laude,  1891;  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Hannibal, 
Missouri,  high  school,  1888-1890;  assistant  in  Latin,  University  of 
Missouri,  1891-1894;  student  in  graduate  school.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1894-1895,  and  university  scholar;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1895; 
acting  assistant  professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Missouri,  1895- 
1896;  studied  in  Italy  and  Greece,  1900-1901;  organization  member 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  University  of  Missouri,  1902;  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  1896— 

FREDERICK  STANTON  ELDER,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Instruc- 
tor in  Graphics  and  Astronomy,  and  Secretary  to  the  Faculty, 
Student  at  Southwest  Kansas  College,  Winfield,  1886-1889;  student 
at  Princeton,  1890-1893;  A.  B.,  Princeton,  1893;  graduate  student 
in  mathematics,  the  University  of  Chicago  during  summer  quar- 
ters of  years  1894,  1895,  1896;  professor  of  mathematics  and  phys- 
ics, Parson's  College,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  1893-1895;  instructor  in  math- 
ematics 1895-1898;  professor  of  mathematics,  1898 — ;  A.  M.  Prince- 
ton. 1903. 


6  Faculty. 

VERNON  LOUIS  PARRINGTON,  Professor  of  English  Literature. 
Student  in  the  College  of  Emporia,  Kansas,  1888-1891;  A.  B.,  Col- 
lege of  Emporia,  1892;  student  in  Harvard  College,  1891-1893;  A.  B., 
Harvard,  1893;  instructor  in  English  and  French,  College  of  Em- 
poria. 1893-1897;  A.  M.,  College  of  Emporia,  1895  (hon.);  instructor 
in  English  and  modern  languages,  1897-1898;  professor  of  English 
literature,  1898- ;  student  in  England,  France  and  Italy,  June.  1903, 
Sept.   1904. 

ALBERT  HEALD  VAN  VLEET,  Professor  of  Biology  and  ew-officio- 
Territorial  Geologist,  and  Curator  of  the  Museum. 
Graduate  of  the  Nebraska  State  Normal  School,  1884;  professor  of 
physics  and  chemistry  in  Nebraska  State  Normal  School,  1887-1893; 
student  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  1893-1895;  B.  S.,  1895;  stu- 
dent in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  Germany  .1895-1897;  A.  M.,  and 
Ph.  D.,  Leipzig.  1897;  student  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  part 
of  1898;  instructor  in  biology,  1898-1899;  professor  of  biology,  terri- 
torial  geologist  and  curator  of  the  museum,  1899 — 

LAWRENCE     WOOSTER     COLE,    Professor   of   Philosophy   and    Psy- 
chology-. 
Graduate  of  normal  department  of  Southwest  Kansas  College,  1893; 

A.  B.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1899;  graduate  student  in  psychol- 
ogy and  education,  Columbia  University,  during  summers  of  1900, 
1901;  principal  of  high  school.  El  Reno,  Oklahoma,  1896;  super- 
intendent of  city  schools  El  Reno.  1897-1900;  instructor  in  psy- 
chology and  education  and  principal  of  the  preparatory  school, 
1900-1903;  student  in  graduate  schools  of  Harvard  and  Columbia 
on  leave  of  absence,  1903-1904;  professor  of  philosophy  and  psy- 
chology, 1903— 

LAWRENCE  NORTHCOTE  UPJOHN,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Pathology. 
Student  in  the  department  of  medicine  and  surgery.  University  of 
Michigan,  1896-1900;  M.  D.,  1900;  assistant  demonstrator  of  ana- 
tomy, University  of  Michigan,  1898-1899;  instructor  in  anatomy 
and  physiology,  1900-1903;  professor  of  anatomy  and  pathology 
1903— 

CHARLES   NEWTON  GOULD,   Professor  of   Geology   and  Mineralogy,. 

B.  S.,  Southwest  Kansas  College,  1899;  fellow  in  geology,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  1899-1900;  A.  M.,  1900;  field  asistant,  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  1897-1898,  1901;  resident  hydrographer,  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  1902;  member  of  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers  and  of  the  Kansas  Academy  of  Science;  instructor  in 
geology,   1900-1903;   professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy,   1903 — 
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JAMES    WELLINGS    STURGIS,    Instructor    in    i^atin    and    Greek. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1896;  A.  M.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1897;  tutor  in  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  1896-1897;  assis- 
tant instructor  in  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  1897-1898; 
acting  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  1900-1901;  instructor  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  1901 — 

MILTON     JAMES     FERGUSON,    Librarian    and  Instructor  in   Bibliog- 
raphy. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1901;  student  in  the  New  York 
State    Library    school,    Albany,    1901-1902;    librarian,    1901— 

ROY    GITTINGBR,    Instructor    in    History    and    Civics;    Acting    Prin- 
cipal of  Preparatory  School. 
A.    B.,    University    of    Oklahoma,    1902;    instructor    in    history    and 
civics,    1902 — ;    acting    principal    of    preparatory    school,    1903 — 

DAVID  CONNOLLY  HALL,  Physical  Director  and  Instructor  in  Phar- 
macology. 
Ph.  B.,  Brown  University,  1901;  physical  director  and  graduate 
student  in  bacteriology  and  physiolog>^  Wesleyan  University, 
Connecticut,  1901-1902;  second-year  student  Rush  Medical  College, 
April-September,  1902;  physical  director,  1902- ;  Sc.  M.  University 
of   Chicago,    1903;    instructor  in   pharmacology,    1903 — 

JAMES   SEYMOUR,    Instructor   in   Pharmacy. 

Ph.  C,  LTniversity  of  Michigan,  1894;  assistant  in  analytical  chem- 
istry and  pharmacy,  University  of  Michigan,  1894-1897;  teacher  in 
high  school.  Great  Falls,  Montana,  1898;  chemist,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan,   1900-1902;    instructor   in    pharmacy,    1902 — 

WILBER   RAYMOND  HUMPHREYS,  Instructor  in   the   English  Lan- 
guage. 
A.    B.,    Harvard,    1900;    graduate   student  in  Anglo-Saxon   and   Ger- 
manic   philology,    Harvard   University,    1902-1903;    A.    M.,    Harvard, 
1903;   instructor  in  the  English  language,   1903 — 

JOHANNES  GOTTFRIED  HERMANN  LAMPADIUS,  Instructor  in 
German  and  French. 
Graduate  of  Nicolai  gymnasium  of  Leipzig,  Germany,  1884;  stu- 
dent in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  1884-1885;  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  1899,  A.  B;  Instructor  in  modern 
languages  ibidem  1899-1901;  graduate  student  of  German  phil- 
ology and  literature.  University  of  Chicago,  1901-1903;  A.  M., 
University  of  Chicago,  1903;  instructor  in  German  and  French, 
1903—  . 
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LEWIS  EDWARD  COLES,  Instructor  in  Economics  and  Sociology. 
Graduate  of  Philadelphia  Manual  Training  School,  1897;  summer 
school  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1897;  B.  S.,  in  economics 
(with  honors)  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1901;  Harrison  scholar 
in  economics,  politics  and  sociology,  graduate  school.  University 
of  Pennsylvania,^  1901-1902;  University  scholar,  ibidem  1902-1903; 
substitute  instructor  in  economics,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1901-1903;  member  of  American  Economic  Association,  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science;  instructor  in  economics 
and  sociology,  1903 — 

FRAZER  HOOD,  Instructor  in  English. 

B.  A.,  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University,  1896;  student  of 
law%  1896-1897;  principal  Tombigbee  Normal,  Mississippi,  1897-1898; 
student  of  English  and  pedagogy,  summer  school,  University  of 
Mississippi,  1898;  graduate  student  in  English  and  philosophy, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1898-1899;  graduate  student  in  phil- 
osophy and  English,  Yale  University,  university  scholar,  1899-1900; 
M.  A.,  Yale,  1900;  Principal  Smyrna  Fitting  School,  1900-1901; 
graduate  student  in  philosophy  and  pedagogy,  Yale  University, 
university  scholar,  1901-1902;  Ph.  D.,  Yale,  1902,  with  special  hon- 
ors accorded  thesis;  acting  professor  of  ethics  and  English  liter- 
ature, Hanover  College,  Indiana,  1902-1903;  instructor  in  English 
and  acting  instructor  in  psychology,   1903 — 

HENRY  DANIEL  GUELICH,  Director  of  Music,  Instructor  in  Piano 
and  Theory  of  Music. 
Student  in  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  1884-1885-1886; 
B.  M.,  Northwestern  Conservatory,  1888;  A.  B.,  Northwestern 
College,  Naperville,  Illinois,  1895;  A.  M.,  1896;  American  Conser- 
vatory, Chicago,  1897;  Virgil  Clavier  School,  New  York,  1898; 
University  of  Chicago,  1899;  director  of  music,  Campbell  Univer- 
sity,   Kansas,    1900-1903;   director    of   music,    1903 — 

FRANK  ELWOOD  KNOWLES,  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 

Assistant  in  mathematics  in  the  academy  of  Drake  University, 
Iowa,  1898-1900;  Ph.  B.,  Drake  University,  1900;  assistant  prin- 
cipal and  instructor  in  mathematics  and  physics,  Puget  Sound 
Academy,  Snohomish,  Washington,  1901-1902;  graduate  student 
in  mathematics  and  physics,  the  University  of  Chicago,  during 
autumn  quarter  of  1902,  winter  and  summer  quarter  of  1903; 
instructor  in  mathematics,  Rugby  School,  affiliated  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  spring  quarter,  1903;  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics,  1903 — 
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FREDRICK   HOLMBERG,   Instructor  in   Violin   and  Voice. 

Stu'dent  in  the  College  of  Joenkoeping,  Sweden,  1888-1890;  Beth- 
any Conservatory  of  Music,  Kansas,  violin  Zedeler  and  Lindberg, 
voice  and  theory,  Thorstenberg  and  Hughes,  1892-1898;  B.  M., 
Bethany  College,  1899;  pupil  of  Listeman,  College  of  Music,  Chi- 
cago, voice  and  theory,  1899-1900;  teacher  of  violin,  voice  and 
theory.  Eureka  Academy,  Kansas,  1900;  teacher  of  violin  and 
theory,  Bethany  College,  Kansas,  1900-1903;  instructor  in  violin 
and   voice,    conductor   of   orchestra    and  chorus,  1903— 

ROY  PHILSON  STOOPS,  Instructor  in  Physiology  and  Bacteriology. 
A.  B.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1898;  assistant  in  pathology, 
American  Medical  Missionary  College,  Chicago,  1898-1900;  M. 
D.,  University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
1903;  instructor  in  physiology  and  bacteriology,   1903 — 

GEORGE  AUGUSTUS   BUCKLIN,    Instructor  and  Registrar. 

A.  B.,  Universicy  of  Oklahoma,  1903;  postgraduate  student  in 
Yale  University  on  leave  of  absence,  1903-1904. 


TUTORS  AND  ASSISTANTS. 


KATHERINE  ELEANOR   McBRIDE,   Instructor  in  Voice  Culture. 

A.  B.,  Drury  College,  1898;  pupil  of  Homer  Moore,  St.  Louis,  1899- 
1900;   pupil  of  Torrins,   Chicago,   1900-1901— 

AMANDA  O'CONNOR,  Assistant  Instructor  on  the  Piano. 

Student  of  piano  with  William  H.  Sherwood,  and  in  harmony  and 
musical  analysis  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Goodrich,  Chjcago,  1898- 
1900;   pupil  of  W.   C.   E.   Seeboeck,   Chicago,   summer  of  1902 — 


OTHER  OFFICERS. 


*  CHARLES  D.  BUNKER,  Collector  and  Preparator  for  Biological 
Museum. 

SARDIS  ROY  HADSELL,  Acting  Registrar  and  Secretary  to  the 
President. 

THOMAS  TRIBBEY,  Dispensing  Clerk  in  Chemistry  and  Phar- 
macy. 

J.  MELVILLE  FINNEY,  M.  D.  (Ft.  Worth  University,)  Model 
Maker. 

CARL  H.   MILAM,   Student  assistant  in   the  office. 

ISAAC  N.  PRICKETT,  Head  Janitor. 

FRANK  FLOOD,  University  Carpenter. 

JAMES  MONROE   OSBORNE,   Acting  secretary  to   the  President. 


*  Resigned. 


COMMITTEES    OF    THE    FACULTY. 


Freshman  Studies:  Professor  VanVleet,  Chairman;  Professors 
Paxton  and  Elder.  ** 

High  Schools:  The  President,  Chairman;  Professor  Buchanan, 
Mr.   Sturgis,   Mr.   Gittinger. 

Library:  The  President,  Chairman;  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  Mr» 
Humphreys. 

Non -Athletic  Organizations:  Professor  DeBarr,  Chairman;  Mr. 
Cole  and  Mr.   Sturgis. 

Catalogue:  Professor  Parrington,  Chairman;  Professors  Elder, 
Paxton,   Gould,  and  the  registrar. 

Discipline:  The  President,  Chairman;  Professors  DeBarr  and  Bu- 
chanan. 

Athletics:     Mr.   Hall,   Professors   Parrington   and  Van  Vleet. 

Advanced  Entrance  Credits:  For  the  present  the  duties  of  this 
committee  will  be  performed  by  the   committee  on  high  schools. 

University  Extension  Professor  Gould,  Chairman;  Professors 
Buchanan  and  Cole. 


ADVISERS   TO    STUDENTS. 


For  the  members  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  in  the 
College   of   Arts   and    Sciences,    the   Committee    on   Freshman   Studies. 

For  the  members  of  the  senior  and  junior  classes  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  the  professor  under  whom  the  major  work  is  done. 

For  the  students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  Professor  DeBarr. 

For  the  students  in  the  School  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Upjohn. 

For   students   in   the   School  of   Mines,    Professor   Gould. 

For  the  members  of  the  Preparatory  School,  the  Principal  of  the 
Preparatory  School. 

For  the  students  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Mr.  Guelich. 


THE    UNIVERSITY   OF   OKLAHOMA. 


ORGANIZATION. 

The  university  organization  consists  of  the  following  schools: 

1.  College  of  Arts  and   Sciences. 

2.  School   of   Medicine. 

3.  School    of    Mines. 

4.  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

5.  School  of  Pharmacy. 

6.  Preparatory  School. 

The   College   of   Arts   and   Sciences   embraces:  — 

a.  An  undergraduate  course,   chiefly  elective. 

b.  A  combined  cours'e  in  collegiate  and  medical  studies. 

c.  Combined  courses  in  collegiate  and  engineering  studies. 
All  leading  to   the  bachelor  degrees. 

The  School  of  Medicine  covers  the  first  two  years'  work  of 
a  regular  four  year  course  in  medicine,  and  prepares  the  student 
to   enter   the   third   year   class   in   any   other   medical   college. 

The  School  of  Mines  covers  four  years'  work  and  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mining. 

The    School    of    Fine    Arts    embraces:  — 

a.  A  preparatory  course  in  music,  elocution,  oratory  and  art. 

b.  An  advanced   course  in  music,  elocution,   oratory  and  art. 

c.  A  post-graduate  course  in  piano,  voice  and  violin. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  covers  two  years'  work  and  leads  to 
the   degree   of   Pharmaceutical   Chemist. 

The  Preparatory  School  covers  a  three  years'  course,  leading 
to  the   college  of  arts   and   sciences. 
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FOUNDATION  AND  RESOURCES. 

The  university  is  founded  upon  the  .authority  of  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  entitled  "An  act  to 
locate  and  establish  the  University  of  Oklahoma."  The  act  pro- 
vided that  when  ten  thousand  dollars  and  forty  acres  of  land 
should  be  given  to  the  territory  by  the  city  of  Norman  the  school 
should  be  located  at  that  place.  These  requirements  having  been 
met,  the  university  was  established  at  Norman  in  1892. 

The  law  then  proceeds  to  state  more  explicitly  the  scope  and 
purposes  of  the  school  as  follows: 

(6787)  Sec.  9.  The  object  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
shall  be  to  provide  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  various  branches  of  learning  connected  with  scientific,  in- 
dustrial and  professional  pursuits,  in  the  instruction  and  training 
of  persons  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  also  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  United  States  and  this  territory  in  what  re- 
gards the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens. 

(6788)  Sec.  10.  The  college  department  of  arts  shall  embrace 
courses  of  instruction  in  mathematical,  physical  and  natural  sci- 
ences with  their  application  to  the  industrial  arts,  such  as  agricul- 
ture, mechanics,  engineering,  mining  and  metallurgy,  manufac- 
tures, architecture  and  commerce,  and  such  branches  included  in 
the  college  of  letters  as  shall  be  necessary  to  proper  fitness  of 
pupils  in  the  scientific  and  practical  courses  of  their  chosen  pur- 
suits, and  in  military  tactics;  and  in  the  normal  department  the 
proper  instruction  and  learning  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching 
in  the  common  schools;  and  as  soon  as  the  income  of  the  universi- 
ty will  allow,  in  such  order  as  the  wanjts  of  the  public  shall  seem 
to  require,  the  said  courses  in  the  sciences  and  their  application 
to  the  practical  arts  shall  be  expanded  into  distinct  colleges 
of  arts,  and  shall  embrace  a  liberal  course  of  instruction  in  lan- 
guage, literature  and  philosophy,  together  with  such  courses  or 
parts  of  courses  in  the  college  of  arts  as  the  regents  of  the  uni- 
versity shall  prescribe. 

(6789)  Sec.   11.     The   university   shall   be   open   to   female   as 
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well  as  to  male  ^udents,  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions 
as  the  board  of  regents  may  deem  proper,  and  all  able-bodied  male 
students  of  the  university  in  whatever  college  may  receive  in- 
struction and  discipline  in  military  tactics,  the  requisite  arms 
for   which  shall   be   furnished   by   the   territory. 

Support:  The  university  is  supported  out  of  the  general  rev- 
enues of  the  territory.  In  addition  to  this.  Section  13  in  each 
township  in  what  is  known  as  the  Cherokee  Outlet  and  in  the 
Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Wichita  country  opened  to  settlement  in 
1901,  has  been  reserved  for  university,  normal  school  and  agricul- 
tural college  purposes.  The  lands  so  reserved  are  now  leased  for 
the   benefit   of   the   schools   named. 

SITUATION. 

Norman,  the  seat  of  the  university,  is  the  county  seat  of 
Cleveland  County.  It  is  an  excellent  town  of  3,500  inhabitants, 
situated  eighteen  miles  south  of  Oklahoma  City  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  railroad.  It  stands  on  ground  sloping  to  the 
Canadian  river  and  is  pre-eminently  healthful.  The  winters  are 
mild  and  the  atmosphere  dry  and  bracing.  The  citizens  of  Nor- 
man are  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  are  united  in 
their- hearty  sympathy  with  educational  matters. 

GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

THE    GROUNDS. 

The  university  campus,  comprising  sixty  acres,  lies  at  a  slight 
elevation  overlooking  the  surrounding  country,  one  mile  south  of 
the  business  portion  of  the  town.  The  grounds  have  been  divided 
into  six  quadrangular  plots  with  drives.  Four  of  these  quad- 
rangles will  be  given  over  to  the  buildings,  one  to  atheletics  and 
one  is  unassigned  at  present.  In  each  square  the  buildings  will 
be  grouped  eventually  around  an  open  court. 

Eleven  years  ago  the  boulevard  was  set  out  in  elm  trees. 
From  the  first  they  made  remarkable  growth  and  are  now  of  a 
size  to  make  the  drive  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  Oklahoma. 
Since  then   other  large   plantings   have  been  made,   for   the  most 
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# 
part  elm  and  ash  trees.  During-  the  present  season  it  is  pro- 
posed to  continue  the  work  by  planting  five  thousand  elm,  pecan, 
persimmon,  cedar  and  other  trees,  together  with  shrubs  and 
hedges.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  university  management  to  make 
the  g-rounds  as  attractive  as  possible  in  themselves,  as  well  as 
a    fit    setting  for   the    buildings. 

THE    BUILDINGS. 

University  Hall,  erected  1902-3  under  a  territorial  appropria- 
tion of  $90,000,  contains  the  offices  of  the  president,  secretary, 
registrar  and  regents  with  suites  of  recitation  rooms,  offices,  so- 
ciety halls,  etc.  It  is  built  of  buff  brick  with  terra  cotta  trim- 
mings and  basement  of  planed  limestone,  in  the  Renaissance  style 
of  architecture.  The  west  wing  as  planned  was  not  built  under 
the  above  appropriation.  Formal  entrance  into  this  building  took 
place  March  15,  1903. 

Science  Hall:  The  old  Science  Hall,  with  all  its  contents  w^as 
burned  on  the  night  of  January  6,  1903.  This  was  the  first  build- 
ing on  the  campus  and  was  completed  in  1893.  Among  the  con- 
tents destroyed  were  university  and  private  scientific  collections, 
an  excellent  library  of  12,000  volumes,  fixtures,  furniture,  phys- 
ical and  chemical  apparatus,  etc.  Building  and  contents'  were 
valued  at  $70,000,  insurance  $35,000.  Pending  the  completion  of 
the  new  Science  Hall,  construction  of  which  was  begun  in  Aug- 
ust, 1903,  the  departments  of  science  are  provided  for  in  tempo- 
rary buildings  on  the  campus.  Books,  apparatus,  furniture  and 
collections   are  being  rapidly  replaced. 

The  new  Science  Hall  is  a  gray  pressed  brick  structure,  63x125 
feet,  with  limestone  trimmings  and  of  the  Romanesque  style  of  ar- 
chitecture. More  particular  descriptions  of  it  will  be  found  un- 
der the  descriptions  of  the  laboratories  of  chemistry,  biology  and 
geology. 

Formal  occupation  of  this  building  will  take  place  in  Septem- 
ber,  1904. 

The  Library  building,  which  is  to  cost  $30,000,  is  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.     It  has  two  stories  and  a  basement  and  is 
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built  of  limestone  and  gray  brick  after  the  Doric  order  of  archi- 
tecture. The  reading-  room  and  offices  are  on  the  first  floor,  sem- 
inary rooms  on  the  second  and  for  the  present  the  women's  gym- 
nasium in  the  basement.  The  construction  is  well  under  way 
and  the  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  beginning 
of  the   1904-5  school  year. 

Gymnasium:  The  university  management  has  recognized 
physical  culture  as  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  the  univer- 
sity. In  the  summer  of  1903  a  new  gymnasium,  55x100  feet,  was 
built.  This  is  divided  into  six  rooms.  The  main  hall,  twenty 
feet  high,  has  thirty-two  hundred  square  feet  of  unobstructed 
floor  space.  The  locker  room  accommodates  five  hundred  individ- 
ual lockers.  The  bath  room  adjacent  is  fitted  with  s'pray  and 
shower  TDaths  and  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water.  The  di- 
rector's office  and  an  individual  exercising"  room  occupy  the  east 
end. 

The  building  is  equipped  throughout  with  all  the  essentials 
of  a  first   class   gymnasium. 

The  women's'  gymnasium  occupies  the  entire  basement  of  the 
new  Carnegie  Library.  The  main  room,  twelve  feet  high,  contains 
four  thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  east  wing,  80x40 
feet,  is  used  as  a  locker  and  bath  room.  The  locker  room  is  pro- 
vided with  four  dressing  rooms  each  containing  twenty  lockers. 
The  dressing"  rooms  connect  with  twelve  individual  s'hower  and 
spray  baths   supplied  with   hot  and  cold   water. 

Workshops.  The  building  48x86  feet,  soon  to  be  vacated,  but 
now  temporarily  occupied  by  the  departments  of  chemistry,  bi- 
ology and  geology,  will  be  fitted  up  w^ith  equipment  for  work  in 
engineering. 

Anatomical  Laboratory:  This  building,  consisting  of  a  large 
dissecting"  room,  a  class  room  and  library  and  a  store  and  prep- 
aration room,  lies  west  of  the  work  shops.  It  was  especially  con- 
structed for  work  in  human  anatomy. 

A  smaller  building  adjacent  to  the  anatomical  laboratory  is 
used  for  taxidermy  and  as  a  general  preparation  shop  for  mu- 
seum  material. 
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Heating  Plant:  All  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  from  a 
central  heating  plant  and  all  are  completely  wired  and  supplied 
with  electric  lights. 

MATERIAL  EQUIPMENT. 

THE    LABORATORIES. 

Abundant  opportunities  are  provided  for  practical  instruction 
in  the  laboratories  of  the  university  in  chemistry  and  pharmacy, 
physics,  geology  and  biology.  The  laboratories  which  are  at  pres- 
ent installed  in  temporary  quarters,  will  be  transferred  to  their 
permanent  places  in  the  new  Science  Hall  during  the  summer  of 
1904. 

a.  Chemical   and    Pharmaceutical    Laboratories: 

These  laboratories  comprise  ten  rooms  as  follows  in  the  base- 
ment   of   Science   Hall: 

1.     A  general  lecture  room; 

laboratory  for   general   chemistry; 

laboratory  for  quantitative  and  organic  chemistry; 

research  laboratory; 

private  laboratory  and  office; 

dispensing   room; 

balance   room: 

general  pharmacy  laboratory; 

pharmacognosy   and    prescription    room; 

private  pharmacy  room  and  office. 

Each  laboratory  is  properly  equipped  with  suitable  desks  and  a 
convenient  supply  of  water,  gas,  etc.,  for  the  work  to  be  done  in  it. 
The  chemicals  and  glassware  provided  are  of  the  best  quality. 
In  the  work  in  pharmacy,  a  complete  list  of  crude  drugs  and  their 
preparations  are  in  place.  These  laboratories  are  provided  with 
the  most   modern   appliances  for  this   work. 

b.  Biological    Laboratories: 

These  laboratories  comprise  the  whole  of  the  first  floor  of 
Science  Hall,  exclusive  of  the  auditorium,  a  separate  building  for 
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anatomy,  and  a  separate  building,  consisting  of  a  store  room,  and 
a  large  workshop  for  taxidermy  and  the  preparation  of  class  and 
museum   material. 

The  laboratories  in  Science  Hall  include  the  following: 

1.  Embryology  and  bacteriology; 

2.  Normal  and  pathological  histology; 

3.  Physiology; 

4.  Faculty  research  room: 

5.  An   incubator   room; 

6.  A    cold    storage    room; 

7.  Departmental  library; 

8.  Biological   office; 

9.  A  general  store  room. 

1.  The  Laboratory  of  Embryology  and  Bacteriology  accom- 
modates thirty-five  students.  It  is  equipped  with  BBS.  Bausch 
and  LfOmb  microscopes  with  1-2  inch  oil  immersion  objectives  and 
Abbe  condensers,  incubator,  autoclav,  hot  air  sterilizers,  hot  water 
filters,  blood  serum  apparatus,  counting  apparatus,  Novy's  anaero- 
bic culture  jars,  fermentation  tubes,  paraffin  baths,  Minot's  pre- 
cision microtome,  a  set  of  Ziegler's  wax  models  to  illustrate  the 
development  of  the  brain  and  the  human  embryo,  and  all  of  the 
accessory  apparatus,  chemicals,  stains,  glassware,  etc.,  essential 
for  both  general  and  special  work  in  these  subjects. 

2.  The  Laboratory  of  Normal  and  Pathological  Histology  ac- 
commodates thirty-two  students.  It  is  amply  supplied  with  mi- 
croscopes, a  Minot  precision  microtome,  paraffin  baths,  and  all  of 
the  stains,  chemicals,  glassware  and  other  apparatus,  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  work  to  the  best  advantage. 

3.  The  Laboratory  of  Physiology  accommodates  sixteen  stu- 
dents. The  equipment  consists  of  a  very  complete  set  of  appa- 
ratus for  demonstration  in  experimental  physiology,  including  ky- 
mographs, plethysmograph,  sphygmograph,  time  marker,  Induction 
coils,  rheocord,  centrifuge,  galvanometers,  keys,  commutators,  etc. 

4.  The  Faculty  Research  Room,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  a 
place  where  the  members  of  the  biological  faculty  may  carry  on 
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special  lines  of  investigation,  and  it  is  fitted  up  with  this  end  in 
view.  It  is  well  supplied  with  general  apparatus,  and  special 
apparatus  is  supplied  as  needed  for  carrying  on  speciail  lines  of 
investigation. 

The  scientific  men  of  the  territory  and  especially  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  fraternity,  are  cordially  invited  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  this  laboratory  for  making 
special  tests  or  special  investigations  relative  to  their  work. 

5  &  6.  The  Incubator  and  Cold  Storage  Roonns  are  adja- 
cent to  the  laboratory  of  embryology  and  bacteriology.  The  cold 
storage  room  is  provided  with  refrigerators  for  keeping  material 
that  requires  a  low  temperature.  The  incubator  room  contains 
the  incubators,  paraffin  baths,  etc.,  for  the  above  laboratory. 

7.  The  Departmental  Library  contains  the  reference  works 
and  special  journals  of  the  department.  It  is  fitted  with  tables 
and  chairs,  and  is  open  as  reference  and  reading  room  during 
the  regular  laboratory  hours. 

The  work  in  botany,  zoology  and  general  biology  will  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  above  laboratories  until  the  basement  is  vacated 
by  the  department  of  chemistry.  Permanent  laboratories  will 
then   be   fitted   up   in   the   basement. 

The  apparatus  and  material  for  work  in  these  subjects  are 
ample.  The  large  collection  ©f  material  in  the  museum  is  all 
available,  including  a  large  and  representative  collection  of  skins 
and  mounted  specimens  of  Oklahoma  birds;  a  collection  of  skins 
and  mounted  specimens  of  Oklahoma  mammals,  a  large  collection 
of  reptiles,  a  good  series  of  mounted  skeletons,  and  a  series  of 
models  of  animals  and  dissections. 

.  These  models  are  of  unusual  value,  as  they  were  made  by  Dr. 
Finney,  the  university  model  maker,  from  special  dissections, 
and  from  specially  selected  animals,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
certain    definite   lines   of   work. 

The  Anatomical  Laboratory:  This  laboratory  occupies  a  sep- 
arate building,  designed  and  constructed  for  work  in  human  anat- 
omy.    It  contains  the  dissecting  room,   a  class  room  and  library. 
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-and  a  room  for  preparation  and  storage  of  material.  It  is  pro- 
■vided  with  every  convenience  for  the  use  of  classes  in  dissection. 
The  dissecting  room  is  large,  planned  with  special  reference  to 
securing  an  abundant  supply  of  sunlight.  It  is  fitted  with  dis- 
secting tables,  side  tables,  lockers  and  lavatory.  Immediately 
adjoining  is  the  room  containing  the  osteological  collection  and 
the  departmental  library,  with  numerous  anatomical  charts,  mod- 
els, and  diagrams.  The  preparation  room  contains  appliances  for 
injecting  and  preserving  material.  Dissection  is  provided  for  by 
Oklahoma  statute,  and  anatomical  material  is  abundant.  The 
work  in  practical  anatomy  continues  throughout  the  college  year. 

c.     Geological    Laboratories: 

The  geological  laboratories  comprise  eight  rooms  on  the  upper 
Jioor  of  Science  Hall  as  follows: 

1.  General    geology   room; 

2.  Mineralogy  room; 

3.  Palaeontology  room; 

4.  Departmental  library; 

5.  Lecture  room; 

6.  Geological   office; 

7.  Assistant's  office  and  work  room; 

8.  Store  room. 

1.  The  General  Geology  Room  is  fitted  with  tables  to 
-accommodate  forty  students  and  with  cases  and  necessary 
apparatus  to  pursue  the  work  in  general  geology.  The 
collection  of  rocks  and  fossils  includes  a  series  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  common  rocks,  illustrating  Kemp's 
"Hand  Book  of  Rocks."  a  stratigraphic  collection  of  one 
hundred  specimens  including  rocks  from  the  various  ge- 
ological ages;  Ward's  phenomenal  collection,  eighty  specimens, 
illustrating  unusual  forms  of  rocks,  and  a  collection  of  economic 
importance.  Besides  the  special  collections  there  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  rocks  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  typical  fossils  from 
various  geological  horizons;  geological  models,  relief  maps,  wall 
^maps,  charts,   and  other  illustrative  material. 
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2.  The  Mineralogy  Room  will  accommodate  twenty-four  stu- 
dents, and  is  fitted  with  mineralogy  desks,  and  provided  with 
water  and  gas.  In  wall  cases  there  are  collections  of  various 
rocks  and  minerals  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  requisite 
blow-pipe  apparatus,  crystal  models,  chemicals,  etc.,  for  carry- 
ing on   the   work   are  provided. 

3.  Palaeontology     Room:     The    palaeontology    laboratory    is 

provided  with  tables,  cases,  Bausch  and  Lomb  microscopes,  and 
apparatus  for  making  slides.  Good  collections  of  fossils  are  al- 
ready in  place  and  exchanges,  which  are  now  being  made  with 
other  institutions,  will  largely  increase  the  amount  of  this  ma- 
terial. Particularly  good  specimens  of  invertebrate  forms  from 
the  lower  palaeozoic  formations  of  the  Arbuckle  mountains  are 
in  the   collection. 

4.  Geological  Library:  The  books  in  this  library  are  all 
available  for  the  students  of  the  department.  Among  these  are 
not  only  a  large  number  of  books  of  a  technical  and  popular  na- 
ture but  two  collections  consisting  largely  of  reports.  One  of 
these  collections,  which  contains  eight  hundred  books  and  pam- 
phlets, was  purchased  by  the  university,  and  the  other  contain- 
ing some  twelve  hundred  volumes  is  the  property  of  the  professor 
of  geology. 

Among  these  books  are  practically  all  the  publications  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  consisting  of  annual  reports, 
monographs,  bulletins,  irrigation  and  water  supply  papers,  and 
professional  papers;  reports  of  the  geological  surveys  of  the  fol- 
lowing states:  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Alabama,  Maryland,  New  York,  Ar- 
kansas, Minnesota,  Texas,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin,  and  North  Carolina;  reports  of  various  learned 
and  scientific  bodies,  and  a  large  number  of  authors'  brochures 
dealing    with    special    topics. 

MUSEUM    OF   NATURAL   HISTORY. 

Although  most  of  the  collections  of  the  museum  were  des- 
troyed   by    fire,    January    6,    1903,    a   good    working   collection    has 
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been    secured    during-     the    past    year    in    zoology,     botany,     and 
geology. 

The  museum  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  Science  Hall, 
in  a  well-lighted  room,  thirty-two  by  fifty-four  feet. 

The  Zoological  Material  consists  of  a  good  collection  of  the 
s'kins  of  Oklahoma  birds,  several  cases  of  mounted  birds,  skins 
of  most  of  the  larger  mammals  of  Oklahoma,  a  group  of  mounted 
deer  and  antelope,  a  large  collection  of  Oklahoma  reptiles,  a 
collection  of  birds*  eggs  and  nests,  a  series  of  mounted  skele- 
tons, and  a  series  of  models  of  animals   and  dissections. 

The  Botanical  Material  consists  of  a  collection  of  the  summer 
flora  of  southwestern  Oklahoma,  made  during  the  past  summer. 
This  is  being  classified  and  arranged,  so  as  to  be  available  for 
class    use. 

The  Geological  Material  includes  collections  of  rocks,  minerals 
and  fossils  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  particularly  from  Ok- 
lahoma and  Indian  Territory.  At  present  a  considerable  amount 
of  this  material  is  located  in  the  geological  laboratories,  in  order 
that  the  specimens  may  be  the  more  available  to  students. 

Besides  a  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  material  the  col- 
lection includes  the  following:  The  Kemp  collection  of  rocks;  a 
phenomenal  collection  of  rocks;  a  stratigraphical  collection  of 
rocks;  a  collection  of  common  minerals;  a  collection  of  rock  form- 
ing" minerals;  a  collection  of  economic  minerals;  a  general  col- 
lection of  fossils;  several  collections  representing  forms  from  par- 
ticular localities,  and  an  especially  large  collection  of  inverte- 
brate fossils   from  the  Arbuckle   mountains. 

The  geological  material  will  be  largely  increased  both  by  pur- 
chase and  exchange  during  the  current  year,  and  by  the  opening 
of  school  in  September,  1904,  there  will  be  much  larger  collections 
of  both  rocks  and  fossils   than  at  the  present  time. 

THE    LIBRARY. 

The  university  library  is  under  the  control  of  the  Library 
Committee.     It  is  open  from  7:45  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M..  every  school 
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day.  On  Saturday  it  is  open  from  9  A.  M.  to  12  M.  The  officers 
and  students  of  the  university  have  access  to  the  library  and  may 
draw  books  out  for  home  use  in  accordance  with  the  rules  given 
on  page  28. 

Other  persons  who  are  responsibly  known  to  the  librarian 
are  entitled  to  a  reading  room  use  of  the  library. 

Much  has  been  done  toward  replacing  the  collection  of  books 
burned  in  January,  1903,  and  during  the  coming  year  it  is  expected 
that  the  accession  number  of  volumes  will  reach  ten  thousand. 

The  current  numbers  of  most  of  the  papers  of  the  Territory 
and  several  of  the  larger  dailies  of  Kansas  and  Missouri,  together 
with  the  following  magazines  are  accessible  in  the  reading  roomi 

1.  Academy    and    Literature'. 

2.  American    Chemical    Journal. 

3.  American  Geologist. 

4.  American    Journal    of   Anatomy. 

5.  American    Journal    of   Psychology. 

6.  American   Mathematical   Monthly. 

7.  American    Monthly  Review   of   Reviews. 

8.  American   Naturalist. 

9.  Atlantic   Monthly. 

10.  Berichte  der  Deutschen  Chemischen  Gesellschaft. 

11.  Bookman. 

12.  Brown  Alumni   Monthly. 

13.  Century. 

14.  Classical   Review. 

15.  Commercial    and    Financial    Chronicle. 

16.  Country  Life   in  America. 

17.  Craftsman. 

18.  Deutsche  Rundschau. 

19.  Dial. 

20.  Educational  Review. 

21.  Electrical    Review. 

22.  Farm  and   Ranch. 

23.  Forum. 

24.  Harper's    Monthly    Magazine. 
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25.  Harper's   Weekly.  ^ 

26.  International  Studio. 

'27.  Journal   of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

28.  Journal  of  Applied  Miscroscopy  and  Laboratory  Methods. 

29.  Journal  of  Geology. 

30.  Ladies'    Home   Journal. 

31.  Library  Journal. 

32.  Literary  Digest. 

33.  Literary  News. 

34.  McClure's  Magazine. 

35.  Meyer  Brothers'  Druggist. 

36.  Musical   Courier. 

37.  Nation. 

38.  Nineteenth    Century   and    After. 

39.  North  American  Review. 

40.  Oklahoma  News-journal. 

41.  Our  Dumb  Animals. 

42.  Outing. 

43.  Outlook. 

44.  Pharmaceutical  Era. 

45.  Philosophical  Review. 

46.  Plant   World. 

47.  Poet-lore. 

48.  Popular   Science  Monthly. 

49.  Public    Opinion. 

50.  Publishers'  Weekly.  # 

51.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics. 

52.  Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature. 

53.  School  Herald   (Oklahoma). 

54.  Science. 

55.  Scientific  American. 

56.  Scribner's. 

57.  Western   School  Journal. 

58.  Youth's  Companion. 

59.  Zeitschrift  fur  Deutsche  Wortforschung. 
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#  GYMNASIUM. 

The  work  in  physical  culture  is  carried  on  in  two  well  equip- 
ped  gymnasiums;    one   for   men   and   one   for   women. 

The  men's  gymnasium  is  a  new  building  measuring  one  hun- 
dred by  fifty-five  feet.  It  is  high  and  well  ventilated  and  em-  • 
bodies  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  modern  gymnasium.  The 
equipment  which  is  of  the  best  material  includes  horizontal  and 
parallel  bars;  flying  and  traveling  rings;  climbing  ropes  and  pole, 
giant  stride,  vaulting  horse  and  springboard,  suspended  ladder, 
wrestling  and  tumbling  mats,  pulley  weights,  single  and  double 
sticks,  wands,  clubs,  dumb-bells,  fencing  foils,  punching  bag,  box- 
ing gloves,  medicine  ball  and  basket  balls.  The  anthropometric 
room  has  a  complete  equipment,  including  machines  for  determin- 
ing the  health  and  strength  of  an  individual.  The  locker  rooms 
are  supplied  with  lockers  accommodating  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  students  at  one  time.  The  lockers  for  the  most  part  are  made 
of  sheet  steel  with  open  mesh,  (expanded  metal)  sides  and  backs, 
making  them  perfectly  hygienic.  Bath  rooms  open  directly  from 
the  locker  rooms  and  are  fitted  with  spray  and  shower  baths  sup- 
plied with  hot  and  cold  water. 

Men's  gymnasium  uniforms,  consisting  of  a  light  jersey, 
trunks  and  tennis  shoes,  may  be  had  from  the  supply  stores  at 
one   dollar   and   seventy-five   cents. 

The  women's  gymnasium  in  the  basement  of  the  new  Carnegie 
library  is  fitted  with  the  various  essential  developing  machines, 
and  with  special  Swedish  apparatus  as  chest  bars,  booms  and 
ladders.  The  locker  and  bath  rooms  are  arranged  for  conven- 
ience and  privacy.  Hot  water  is  supplied  to  the  baths  by  the 
central  heating  plant,  also  by  an  auxiliary  heating  furnace  when 
the  central  heating  system  is  not  in  operation. 

"Work  in  the  women's  gymnasium  is  carried  on  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  director  of  physical  culture  for  women.  Every 
girl  upon  entering  is  given  a  heart  and  lung  test  by  the  attend- 
ing physician.  The  work  is  carried  on  for  the  most  part  In 
classes   accompanied   by  music. 
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The  women's  exercising  suits  require  four  yards  of  dark  blue 
serge  or  flannel.  They  consist  of  two  pieces,  a  blouse  and  bloom- 
ers. The  Butterick  pattern  may  be  bought  in  town  for  a  small 
sum. 

In  the  scheme  of  gymnastics  such  exercises  as  are  promotive 
of  health,  development,  self-control,  grace  and  self-confidence  are 
sought  for  rather  than  dangerous  acrobatic  feats  of  skill.  The 
class  work  is  graded  into  light  free  hand  calisthenics  followed 
by  more  vigorous  work  with  the  wands,  dumb  bells  and  Indian 
clubs.  Many  games  are  played  for  recreation  as  well  as  for  exer- 
cise. On  account  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate  a  great  deal  of 
the  class  work  is  carried  on  out  of  doors. 

The  gymnasium  is  open  every  week  day  during  the  college 
year  from  9  A.  M.  until  6:30  P.  M.  The  director  or  an  assistant  is 
in  constant  attendance.  The  work  is  carried  on  under  medical 
supervision  and  every  student  is  under  personal  observation  and 
advice.  A  thorough  physical  examination  is  required  of  every 
student  upon  entering  the  university  for  the  first  time.  For  such 
special  cases  as  the  director  may  deem  it  necessary  corrective 
gymnastics  are  advised. 

For  details  of  the  work  in  physical  culture,  outline  of  courses, 
etc.,  see  pag-es  78-80. 

UNIVERSITY   PUBLICATIONS. 

1.  University  Umpire:  During  the  last  seven  years  the 
students  of  the  university  have  maintained  the  University  Um- 
pire, a  semi-monthly  paper  intended  as  a  register  of  college  do- 
ings and  a  means  of  communication  with  the  outer  world.  In 
order  to  make  the  organization  of  the  paper  permanent  and  its 
issue  continuous,  the  students  of  the  college  classes  in  November, 
1902,  elected  two  directors  from  each  class  to  comprise  a  board 
of  directors.  W.  A.  Morter  '04.  is  president  of  this  board  for 
the  year  1903-04.  These  directors,  are  elected  for  two  years,  with 
terms  expiring  in  alternate  years.  They  are  entrusted  with  the 
work  of  publishing  the  paper,   the  management  of  all  funds  and 
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the  appointment  of  a  staff  of  editors.  The  editorial  staff  appoint- 
ed  for  this  year  is  as  follows: 

Editor,   L.   M.   .Tones   '04. 

Associate  Editor,  Rosalind  Catlett  '05. 

Literary  Editor,   Winifred  Edith  Bennett,  '04. 

Exchange  Editor,  F.  E.  McReynolds  '07. 

Local  Editors,  E.  L.  Edwards  '05;  G.  Y.  Williams,  '06;  Adelaide 
Loomis  '06;    Blanche  Morgan  '07. 

Business   Manager,   J.   Walker  Field,   '06. 

2.  The  News- Letter:  The  News-Letter  is  a  semi-monthly 
publication  established  by  the  board  of  regents,  and  intended  ta 
give  official  information  concerning  the  work  of  the  university. 

3.  University  Bulletins:  The  university  purposes  to  publish 
from  time  to  time  special  bulletins  of  investigations  and  original 
work  done  in  the  various  departments.  Thus  far  two  such  bul- 
letins have  been  publis'hed,  as  follows: 

1.  A  List  of  the  Ferns  and  Flowering  Plants  of  Oklahoma. 
A.  H.  VanVleet,  Ph.  D.  May,  1901. 

2.  Invertebrate  Paleontology  of  the  Red-beds;  being  an  ad- 
vance bulletin  of  the  First  Biennial  Report  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey of   Oklahoma.     J.   W.   Beede,    Ph.   D.    1902. 

OKLAHOMA    GEOLOGICAL   AND    NATURAL    HISTORY   SUR- 
VEY. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1899  a  department  of  geology 
and  natural  history  for  the  territory  was  established  with  head- 
quarters at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  the  professor  of  biology 
of  this  school  being  made  ex-officio  territorial  geologist  and  cu- 
rator of  the  museum. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  is  thus  stated  In  the  act  providing 
for  the  same: 

"A  department  of  geology  and  natural  history  is  hereby  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  beginning  and  continuing  the  geo- 
logical and  scientific  survey  of  this  territory,  and  of  discovering 
and  developing  its  natural  resources,  and  disseminating  informa- 
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tion    in    regard    to    its    agricultural,    mining    and    manufacturing 
advantages." 

The  act  requires  the  territorial  geologist  to  make  to  the  gov- 
ernor a  biennial   report  of  his  labors  and  discoveries. 

The  manuscript  of  the  first  biennial  report  was  burned  at 
the  time   of  the  burning  of   Science  Hall. 

Five  hundred  copies  of  the  second  biennial  report  have  been 
issued. 

In  this  report  the  following  subjects  are  treated: 

1.  General   geology   of    Oklahoma. 

2.  Gypsum  deposits  of  Oklahoma. 

3.  Vertebrate  paleontology  of  the  permian  beds  of  Oklahoma. 

4.  Birds  of  Oklahoma. 

5.  Snakes  of  Oklahoma. 

6.  Plants  of  Oklahoma. 

The  third  report  will  deal  with  the  building  stones,  clays, 
and  springs  of  Oklahoma. 

It  is  evident  from  the  section  Quoted  above  that  a  complete 
survey  of  the  territory  is  contemplated.  The  work  will  have  to 
be  prosecuted  with  comparative  slowness,  and  will  require  years 
for  its  completion. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  survey  to  replace  individual  in- 
vestigations, but  rather  to  encourage  and  supplement  them.  Many 
points  of  interest  can  be  settled  only  by  deep  borings,  and  these 
must  be  made  largely,  if  not  wholly  by  individual  enterprise.  The 
purpose  is  to  systematize  and  bring  before  the  public  results  in 
all  lines  of  work  and  from  all  sources. 

The  territorial  geologist  takes  this  opportunity  to  solicit  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  citizens  of  Oklahoma  in  the  work. 
For  information  concerning  the  survey,  address  the  director,  Pro- 
fessor A.  H.  VanVleet,  University  of  Oklahoma. 
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GENERAL   INFORMATION. 

Tuition:  Tuition  is  free  in  all  departments  of  the  univer- 
sity except  in  the  school  of  fine  arts. 

Fees  and  Deposits:  The  following  fees  cover  all  the  charges 
made  by  the  university  in  all  departments.  In  certain  courses  of 
instruction  deposits  are  required  of  the  student  as  a  guarantee 
against  loss  of  or  damage  to  equipment  and  instruments  placed  in 
his  care  or  to  pay  for  materials  used  in  the  course.  In  case  a 
student  exhausts  his  deposit  before  the  completion  of  the  course 
the  instructor  in  charge  may  require  such  additional  deposit  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable.  All  unused  portions  of  the  deposits 
are  subject  to  drawback  at  the  end  of  the  year  or  upon  the  stu- 
dent leaving  the  university.     No  fees  are  subject  to  withdrawal. 

1.  Gymnasium:  A  fee  of  fifty  cents  a  year  is  charged  for 
the  use  of  a  locker.  A  deposit  of  fifty  cents  is  charged  for  each 
key  Issued. 

2.  Library:  A  library  deposit  of  two  dollars  is  required  ot 
all  students,  to  be  held-  as  a  guarantee  of  the  proper  treatment 
of  books  and  magazines. 

3.  For  Courses  of   Instruction: 

a.  In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Fees.     Deposits. 

Biology  I $1.50 

Biology  IX,  X.  XI,  XVI,  each 3.00 

Biology  XV   1.00 

Biology  XIII,    XIV    each    2.00 

Chemistry  I,  II,  III.  V,  VI,  IX,  X,  XII, 

XIII,   XIV,  XVI,   each $5.00 

Chemistry   VII,    VIII   each    2.00 

Chemistry  XI,  XV  each   10.00 

Geology    VII     3.00 

Geology   VIII    2.00 

Graphics  I,  II  each 2.00       10.00 

Psychology   I    50 

b.  In   the   Preparatory   School 

Botany,  Zoology,  each  course   1.00 

Physics,    each    course    1.50 

Physiology 50 

Drawing  (elective)   2.00 
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c.  In  the  School  of  Medicine,  see  page  98. 

d.  In  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  covering  courses  in  music, 
drawing,  elocution,  etc.,  see  page  103. 

e.  In  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  see  pages  114-5. 
4.     Diploma  Fee,  $5.00. 

Board  and  Rooms:  Board,  including  furnished  rooms,  can  be 
had  for  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  a  week.  The  average  cost  of  living  is 
as  low  in  Norman  as  in  any  other  town  in  the  territory.  The  gen- 
eral advance  in  prices,  however,  so  noticeable  during  the  past 
several  years  has  increased  the  cost  of  living  here  as  it  has  else- 
where. While  this  increase  is  not  serious  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  for  whereas  two  years  ago  plain  table  board  could  be  had 
for  two  dollars  a  week,  it  costs  now  from  $2.25  to  $2.50;  while  bet- 
ter table  board  costs  from  $3.00  to  $4.00  a  week.  Rooms  for  two 
run  from  $6.00  to  $8.00  a  month.  With  economy,  however,  a  stu- 
dents expenses  for  the  school  year  need  not  exceed  from  $170.00 
to  $200.00. 

Societies:  There  are  in  the  university  at  present  three  so- 
cieties' devoted  to  debating  and  parliamentary  practice,  as  follows: 

1.  The  Senate:  Organized  in  1897,  for  practice  in  debate  and 
parliamentary  drill. 

2.  The  Forum:  Organized  in  1898,  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  territory  in  1901,  is  devoted  to  general  society  work 
as  well  as  practice  in  parliamentary  principles  as  used  in  leg- 
islative  bodies. 

3.  The  Websterian:  Organized  in  1903,  by  young  men  of  the 
preparatory  school,  is  devoted  to  general  society  work. 

Oratorical  Society:  The  oratorical  society  is  a  subordinate 
organization  of  the  territorial  oratorical  society,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  stimulate  an  interest  and  secure  practice  in  oratory. 

In  the  ninth  annual  contest  Mr.  J.  Walker  Field,  '06,  repre- 
sented the  university  with  an  oration  entitled  "The  Essentials 
of  a  Great  Republic." 
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Moral  and  Religious  Culture:  Religious  exercises  consisting 
of  scripture  readings,  singing  and  prayer,  are  held  every  school- 
day  morning  in  the  university  chapel.  Seven  years  ago  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  was  organized  by  the  students.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  association  has  held  devotional  meetings 
every  Sunday  afternoon  at  2:30  o'clock.  In  addition  to  these 
meetings  the  association  carries  on  work  along  social  lines,  and 
aims  to  become  a  practical  help  to  the  students  in  their  univer- 
sity life.  The  president  is  Mr.  Thomas  Buchanan  Matthews,  '06, 
corresponding  secretary,  Mr.  Chester  Reeds,  '05. 

Three  years  ago  the  young  women  of  the  university  organized 
a  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  The  meetings  are  held 
every  Sunday  afternoon  at  2:00.  The  president  is  Miss  Laura 
Hutton,  '07,  secretary.  Miss  Winifred  Edith  Bennett,  '04. 

Most  of  the  important  religious  denominations  have  organ- 
izations in  Norman,  and  these  churches  extend  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  students  to  join  with  them  in  their  work.  Following  is  a 
table  giving  the  church  preference  of  the  students  of  the  past  year: 

Christian,  85.  Dutch  Reformed,  2. 

Methodist  Episcopal,  66.                 Church  of  Christ,  2. 

Baptist,  63.  German   Lutheran,    1. 

M.   E.   South,   58.  Evan.  Lutheran,   1. 

Presbyterian,  50.  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  1. 

Catholic,   9.  Friends,  1. 

Congregational,  6.  Synagogue,  1. 
Cumberland  Presbyterian,   6.          Fatalist,   1. 

United  Brethren,   3.  Missionary  Baptist,  1. 

Evangelical,  2.  Unitarian,   1. 

Episcopal,  3.  No  Preference,  65. 

Athletics:  The  athletics  of  the  university  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  athletic  association  and  the  university  athletic  coun-. 
cil.  The  former  is  an  organization  of  students  with  officers  elect- 
ed annually;  the  latter  is  composed  of  ten  members,  five  of  whom 
are  the  council  of  the  students*  athletic  association  and  five  are 
members  of  the  faculty.  Of  the  faculty  members,  three  are  chos-» 
en  by  the  general  faculty  and  two  by  the  student  council  above 
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mentioned.  The  university  athletic  council  chooses  its  own  offi- 
cers and  has  full  control  of  all  questions  pertaining  to  athletics. 
Regular. meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Fridays  of  October,  De- 
cember,   March   and   June. 

Every  facility  is  offered  for  football,  baseball,  track  athletics 
and  tennis.  The  athletic  field  contains  a  quarter  mile  running 
track,  a  football  gridiron  and  a  baseball  diamond.  Five  ten- 
nis courts  are  maintained.  The  gymnasium,  with  baths,  lies  ad- 
jacent to  the  athletic  field  and  all  students  are  eligible  to  the 
free  use  of  both.  The  description  of  the  gymnasium  is  to  be 
found  on  pages  15  and  24-5,  and  the  general  work  in  physical 
culture  is  outlined  on  pages  78-80. 

Thus  far  the  athletics  of  the  university  have  been  largely 
outdoor  sports.  A  lively  interest  is  taken  by  the  general  student 
body  in  baseball,  football,  tennis,  and  track  athletics.  Every  May 
3.  tennis  tournament  and  track  meet  are  held  between  teams  from 
the  university  and  other  territorial  schools.  A  large  majority 
of  territorial  records  in  track  athletics  are  held  by  the  university. 

The  University  Degree  a  Diploma  to  Teach:  Under  certain 
re^rictions  a  degree  granted  by  the  university  gives  the  holder 
the  right  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  territory.  The 
law  covering  this  point  is  as  follows: 

(6789  Sec.  11)  .  .  .  After  any  person  has  graduated  at 
the  university  and  after  such  graduation  has  successfully  taught 
a  public  school  in  this  territory  for  sixteen  school  months,  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  have  authority  to  coun- 
tersign the  diploma  of  said  teacher,  after  such  examination  as  to 
moral  character,  learning  and  ability  to  teach  as  to  said  superin- 
tendent may  seem  proper  and  reasonable.  Any  person  holding  a 
diploma  granted  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  territorial  uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma,  shall  after  his  diploma  has  been  counter- 
signed by  the  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction  as 
-aforesaid,  be  deemed  qualified  to  teach  any  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  territory,  and  such  diploma  shall  be  a  certificate  of  such 
qualification  until  annulled  by  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
rstruction. 
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Admission  to  the  several  departments  of  the  university  may 
be  either  by  examination  or  by  certificate  from  an  accredited 
school.  This  certificate  should  include  a  statement  showing  in 
detail  the  work  completed  and  should  bear  the  principal's  rec- 
ommendation for  the  student's  admission.  A  convenient  blank 
for  the  certificate  may  be  obtained  from  the  registrar.  This 
should  be  filled  out,  signed,  and  returned  by  the  principal  of  the 
accredited  school  at  least  one  week  before  the  opening  of  the  col- 
legiate year. 

Either  by  examination  or  by  certificate  every  candidate  for 
admission  to  a  course  leading  to  a  bachelor  degree  must  present 
satisfactory  evidence  of  having  completed  successfully  thirteen 
of  the  units  of  entrance  credit  enumerated  below.  The  units  must 
be  chosen  as  indicated  under  the  proper  heads,  page  33. 

A  Unit  of  Entrance  Credit  as  used  here  represents  a  year's 
work  in  a  subject  based  on  four  or  more  forty-five  minute  recita- 
tion periodsr  per  week  with  ninety  minutes  daily  preparation,  or 
equivalent  in  laboratory. 

TABLE  OF  UNITS  OF  CREDIT. 

1.  Elementary  Composition. 

2.  Composition  and   American   Classics. 

3.  Rhetoric    and    Literature. 

4.  American    Government    and    History. 

5.  Ancient  History  (or  General  History),  one  year. 

6.  Algebra,   through   quadratics. 

7.  Plane   Geometry  completed   and   reviewed. 

8.  Botany,     (or    one-half    year    botany    in    connection    with 
some   other   natural    science,    one-half   year.) 

9.  Physics. 

10.     First   year   Latin. 
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11.  Second    year   Latin. 

12.  Solid  Geometry  and  Review  Algebra  (a  half  year  of  each.) 

13.  A  year  of  natural  science  (other  than  8  or  9.) 

14.  Third  year  Latin,   (or  see  Nos.  18  and  19.) 

15.  Modern  History,  one  year. 

16.  German,   one  year. 

17.  Greek,   one  year. 

18.  Cicero,  six  orations. 

19.  Vergil,   six   or  seven   books. 

20.  Substitute  electives  other  than  the  above  which  may 
meet  the  approval  of  the  committee  on  high  schools. 

For  the  descriptions  of  these  units  with  all  substitutions  al- 
lowed, see  the  following  pages: 

Admission    to    the    College    of    Arts   and    Sciences: —  , 

(a)  For  the  Regular  Undergraduate  Course  the  requirements 
are  Nos.  1  to  11   inclusive,  and  two  other  units. 

(b)  For  the  Combined  Course  in  Collegiate  and  Medical 
Studies  the  requirements  are  identical  with  those  of  (a)  above, 
Nos.  1  to  11,  inclusive,  and  two  other  units. 

(c)*    For  the  Combined   Course  in   Collegiate  and    Engineering 

Studies    the   requirements   are   Nos.    1   to    9   inclusive.   No    12   and 
three  other  units. 

For  Admission  to  the  School  of  Medicine  the  requirements  are 
Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  9  and  10 — seven  units. 

Beginning  July  1,  1905,  the  requirements  will  be  Nos.  1,  2,  4, 
6,   9,   10,   and  seven  other  units. 

For  Admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy  the  requirements 
are  Nos.   1,   2,   4,   6,   8,   9,  and   10 — seven  units. 

For  Admission  to  the  School  of  Mines  the  requirements  are 
Nos.   1  to  9  inclusive,  Nos.  12  and  13,   with  two  other  units. 

For  Admission  to  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  the  requirements 
are  Nos.  1  to  7  inclusive,  No.  9,  two  units  elective  in  language 
and  the  equivalent  of  three  other  units  in  preparatory  technical 
work. 
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For  Admission  to  the  Preparatory  School:  The  purpose  of 
this  school  is  to  prepare  students  for  the  regular  college  work, 
especially  those  who  may  be  deficient  in  a  few  units  only.  Ap- 
plicants for  admission  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age  and 
must  satisfy  the  enrolling  committee  as  to  their  proficiency  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  territory,  especially  in  English  grammar  and  arithmetic. 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF    UNITS  OF    CREDIT    REQUIRED    FOR 
ENTRANCE. 

Following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  amount  of  work  nec- 
essary in  each  subject  to  secure  the  units  of  credit  indicated 
above. 

(a.)      ENGLISH: 

The  character  and  amount  of  work  is  indicated  rather  than 
the  order  in   which  it  must  be   taken. 

1.  Elementary  Composition:  Spelling,  punctuation,  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  rhetoric,  abundant  theme  writing  and 
theme  correcting;  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  concep- 
tion and  use  of  the  paragraph. 

2  Classics:  Selected  classics  based  on  Newcomer's  Ameri- 
can Literature  or  an  equivalent;  a  careful  study  of  representa- 
tive writers. 

Instead  of  the  above  work  in  literature  the  candidate  may 
substitute  the  first  part  of  the  work  prescribed  by  the  committee 
on  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  American  colleges.  The 
committee  has  set  certain  books  for  reading.  The  candidate  will 
be  required  to  present  evidence  of  a  general  knowledge  of  their 
subject-matter,  and  to  answer  simple  questions  on  the  lives  of 
their  authors.  The  form  of  examination  will  usually  be  the  writ- 
ing of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each  of  s'everal  topics,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  candidate  from  a  considerable  number — perhaps  ten  or 
fifteen — set  before  him  in  the  examination  paper.  The  treatment 
of  these  topics  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  power  of  clear 
and  accurate  expression,  and  will  call  for  only  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  substance  of  the  books. 
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111  place  of  a  part  or  all  of  this  test,  the  candidate  may  pre- 
sent an  exercise  book,  properly  certified  by  his  instructor,  con- 
taining compositions  or  other  written  work  done  in  connection 
with  the  reading  of  the  books. 

Following*  are  the  works  set  by  the  committee  for  reading 
in  1904  and  1905: 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice;  Shakespeare's  Julius  Cae- 
sar; Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  from  the  Spectator;  Goldsmith's 
Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  Ivan- 
hoe;  Tennyson's  The  Princess;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns; Lowell's 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;    George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

3.  Rhetoric  and  Literature:  A  continued  study  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  rhetoric;  a  careful  reading  of  each  of  the 
works  named  below  accompanied  by  practice  in  composition;  the 
leading  facts  of  the  portion  of  English  literary  history  to  which 
.the   prescribed    work    belongs. 

Following  are  the  works  required: 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus,  L'Allegio 
and  II  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  Amer- 
ica;   Macaulay's  Essay  on   Milton  and  Addison. 

An  examination  for  this  unit  will  presuppose  the  thorough 
study  of  each  of  these  works,  their  subject-matter,  form  and 
structure. 

(b.)      HISTORY  AND   CIVICS. 

4.  American  History  and  Government:  A  study  of  colonial 
and  state  governments;  Oklahoma  local  government,  formation 
of  the  federal  constitution.  A  detailed  study  of  American  history 
from   1789   to  the  present  day. 

Note — A  half-year  of  American  history  and  civics  in  the  high 
school  and  a  half-year  of  English  history  will  be  accepted  as  an 
equivalent. 

5.  Ancient  History:  West's  Ancient  History  to  A.  D.  814; 
assigned  readings.  A  careful  study  of  main  periods.  Time  re- 
.quirement  four  times  a   week  for  one  year. 
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A  year  of  general  history,  Myers'  or  an  equivalent,  will  be 
accepted,  or  No.  15  may  be  substituted  for  No.  5. 

Note — Graduates  of  the  schools  described  in  paragraph  (g) 
below  who  have  had  both  Nos.  18  and  19,  may  substitute  either 
for  No.  5. 

(c.)      MATHEMATICS: 

6.  Algebra,  through  quadratics:  Taylor's  Elements  of  Alge- 
bra or  an  equivalent.  Time  requirement  five  times  a  week  for 
one  year. 

7.  Plane  Geometry:  The  first  five  books  of  Beman  ahd 
Smitn's  or  of  Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry,  or  equivalent.  Time 
requirement,  four  or  five  times  a  week  for  one  year. 

(d.)      ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE: 

8.  Botany:  Leavitt's  Outlines  or  equivalent,  with  an  her- 
barium  of   fifty   plants. 

Note — Candidates  from  accredited  schools  presenting  only  a 
half-year  of  botany  must  present  with  it  a  half-year  of  one  of  the 
sciences  mentioned  in  No.  12  in  order  to  receive  full  credit  for 
this  unit. 

9.  Physics:  Gage's,  Carhart  and  Chute's,  Hoadley's  or 
equivalent  may  be  used  as  text.  Laboratory  work  is  strongly 
recommended  as  a  part  of  the  preparation  in  physics. 

(e.)      LATIN: 

10.  First  Year  Latin:  Drill  in  inflections',  practice  in  writ- 
ing easy  Latin;  twenty  pages  of  Viri  Romae  or  Coy's  Latin  Les- 
sons  complete  or  Collar  and  Daniel's  First  Year  Latin  complete. 

11.  Second  Year  Latin:  Caesar,  four  books  completed,  or 
Greenough's  Second  Year  Latin;  with  composition,  D'Ooge's  Latin- 
Composition  or  an  equivalent. 

(f.)      WORK    MAINLY    ELECTIVE: 

12.  Mathematics: 

(1)     Solid  Geometry:      A  course  equivalent  to  that  contained 
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in    Beman    and    Smith's    Geometry    including   numerous    exercises 
and  problems,  one-half  year. 

(2)  Algebra:  A  review  and  continuation  of  No.  6,  quadratic 
equations,  irrationals,  imaginaries,  theory  of  exponents,  limits, 
inequalities,  progressions,  etc.  Taylor's  Algebra  or  equivalent. 
One-half  year. 

13.  Science: 

(1).  Physiology:  Martin's  Human  Body,  briefer  course,  or 
equivalent,  with  laboratory  work. 

(2).  Zoology:  Classifications,  general  structure  and  habits 
of  animals. 

(3.)  Physiography:  The  physical  forces  that  are  in  opera- 
tion on  the  earth's  surface;  physiographic  forms,  earth  sculpture, 
work  of  streams,  glaciers,  oceans,  etc.  Text,  lectures'  and  lab- 
oratory work. 

Any  one  of  these  sciences  continuing  throughout  one  year 
or  any  combination  of  them  may  be  counted  as  one  unit  of  cred- 
it.    See  note  under   8. 

14.  Latin: 

(1).  Cicero:  Select  orations  and  letters,  Kelsey's  edition; 
grammar;    prose  composition. 

(2).  Vergil:  Versification,  grammar.  At  least  four  books 
must  be  read. 

15.  Modern  History:  West's  Modern  History  or  Myers'  Mid- 
dle Ages  and  Modern  Age  with  required  readings.  Time  require- 
njent  four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  yeg-r. 

16.  German:  Daily  exercise  In  pronunciation;  memorizing 
of  easy  phrases;  study  of  the  inflection  of  the  important  parts 
of  speech,  and  of  the  elements  of  syntax:  written  translation  of 
English  into  German,  confined  to  easy  variations  of  German  sen- 
tences already  known  to  the  pupil;  repetition  of  short  dialogues. 
The  reading  of  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  pages  of  graduated 
texts.     Thomas's   Practical   German   Grammar   or  equivalent. 
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1 7.  Greek:  White's  First  Greek  Book;  careful  drill  on  forms^ 
and  accents;  prose  composition.  One  year  of  Greek  will  not  be 
accepted  as  a  unit  of  credit  unless  the  student  continues  the 
study  of  that  language  through  a  second  year. 

(g.)      SPECIAL: 

Graduates  of  high  schools  maintaining  a  four  years'  course 
in  Latin  may  elect  to  present  four  units  in  Latin  instead  of  three 
as  provided  in  Nos.  10,   11  and   14. 

18.  Cicero:  The  four  orations  against  Catiline  are  required 
with  at  least  two  other  orations  or  equivalents  from  classic  Latin 
prose.  This  course  must  continue  through  the  year  four  or 
five  times  in  the  week,  with  assigned  readings  in  Roman  history. 

19.  Vergil:  Six  or  seven  books  complete;  versification;  met- 
rical translations;  assigned  readings.  Time  requirement  as  in- 
No.   18.  ' 

20.  Substitute  Electives:  A  graduate  in  any  regular  course 
of  an  accredited  high  school,  normal,  or  academy  in  Oklahoma 
maintaining  a  four  years'  course  with  approved  instructors,  may 
substitute  as  elective  units  of  credit  any  courses  considered  by  the^ 
committee  on  high  schools  as  equal  to  the  above  enumerated 
courses  and  having  the  time  requirements  noted.  Special  and 
individual  application  must  be  made  for  a  credit  of  this  kind 
at  least  three  months  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  school  year  in 
September.  Note — Provided  only  that  not  more  than  three  units 
of  entrance  credits  be  given  for  English  and  that  no  work  be 
counted   twice  in  the  determination   of  the  amount  of  credit. 

ADMISSION    TO    ADVANCED    STANDING. 

Students  from  other  schools  who  present  letters  of  honorable 
dismissal,  may  be  admitted  to  such  standing  and  upon  such  terms' 
as  the  committee  on  advanced  entrance  credits  may  deem  just. 
Every  such  candidate  is  required  to  present,  along  with  a  cata- 
logue of  the  institution  in  which  he  has  studied  a  full  statement, 
duly  certified,  of  the  studies  he  has  completed,  including  studies^ 
passed  or  credited  at  entrance. 
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All  applications  for  advanced  standing  on  the  basis  of  work 
done  before  entering  the  university,  must  be  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee on  advanced  entrance  credits  within  one  s'emester  after 
matriculation;  and  such  application  will  not  be  received  at  a 
later  date.  Students  from  other  schools  whose  credentials  are 
satisfactory,  are  usually  admitted  without  examination  to  a 
minimum  standing  of  one  year  lower  than  that  to  which  they 
are  entitled  at  the  school  from  which  they  come.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  admitted  to  such  classes  as  their  preparation  seems 
to  warrant.  After  one  semester's  residence,  if  their  work  has 
been  successful  and  of  sufficiently  high  grade,  their  standing  may 
be  readjusted,  and  such  additional  credit  given  them  as  may  be 
deemed  just  by  the  committee,  but  no  such  student  will  finally 
be  given  advanced  credit  for  more  than  three  years'  work,  i.  e., 
ninety-five  hours  toward  graduation,  in  the  courses  leading  to 
the   bachelor  degrees. 

ADMISSION  AS  SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Applicants  for  admission,  twenty-one,  or  more,  years  of  age, 
not  candidates  for  a  degree,  who  wish  to  take  certain  advanced 
courses  in  any  of  the  several  departments  of  the  university  with- 
out first  bringing  up  the  regular  entrance  requirements,  are  ad- 
mitted as  special  students  and  permitted  to  take  such  courses 
upon  giving  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  prepared  to  car- 
ry on  the  desired  studies  to  advantage.  If  they  subsequently 
desire  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree  or  to  take  a  regular 
course  they  must  pass  the  required  entrance  examinations  of  the 
department  in  which  they  are  seeking  a  degree. 

INFORMATION    TO    STUDENTS. 

Advisers  to  Students:  Each  student  in  the  university  ac- 
cording to  his  classification  in  whatever  department,  comes  un- 
der direct  advisory  control  of  some  member  or  committee  of  the 
faculty  who  assists  him  in  planning  his  course  and  outlining  his 
work.  While  each  student  is  given  considerable  latitude  in  the 
choice  of  his  \vork,  especially  in  the  latter  half  of  his  course,  yet 
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at  all  tiii  es  his  choice  of  studies,  both  as  to  their  nature  and 
their  amount,  must  have  the  approval  of  some  adviser  in  the 
faculty.  A  list  of  these  advisers  for  the  several  departments  of 
the  university  may  be  found  on  page  10. 

Registration:  At  the  opening  of  each  semester  each  student 
must  obtain  a  certificate  of  registration  in  person  from  the  reg- 
istrar. He  must  then  consult  with  his  university  adviser  in  re- 
gard to  his  work  and  receive  a  statement  of  the  classes  in  which 
he  is  to  be  enrolled.  This  statement  must  then  be  filed  with 
the  registrar,  who  will  issue  cards  of  enrollment  to  the  various 
classes.  These  cards  must  be  presented  to  the  instructors  in 
charge  of  the  classes,   which  constitutes  enrollment. 

Amount  of  Work:  Sixteen  hours  per  week  of  recitations  or 
lectures,  .or  their  equivalent  in  laboratory  work,  is  considered  an 
average  semester's  work.  Students  may  register  for  less  than 
thirteen  or  more  than  eighteen  hours  only  by  permission  of  their 
advisers.  Such  permission  will  be  granted  only  to  those  students 
who  have  clearly  shown  that  they  are  entitled  to  it. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  in  his  senior  year,  more 
than  fifteen  hours'  work  a  semester,  exclusive  of  thesis  work,  ex- 
cept by  a  three-fourths'  vote  of  the  faculty.  A  student  who  has 
received  a  mark  of  failure  or  condition  in  the  semester  preceding" 
may  not  register  for  more  than  sixteen  hours.  Petitions  for  ir- 
regular hours  should  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester. 

Every  hour  for  which  credit  is  given  is  understood  to  repre- 
sent approximately  for  the  average  student  three  hours  of  actual 
work  per  week  through  one  semester.  Thus  in  lecture  or  recita- 
tion work,  one  hour  is  allowed  to  the  lecture  or  recitation  and 
two  hours  to  preparation  or  subsequent  reading  or  study  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  Where  the  time  is  wholly  occupied  with 
drawing,  field  or  laboratory  work,  three  full  hours  per  week  for 
one  semester  are  expected  of  the  student  for  each  hour  that 
counts  toward  graduation.  Where  the  drawing,  field  or  labora- 
tory work  is  supplemented  by  systematic  outside  reading  or  ex- 
periments  under   the   direction  of   the   instructor,   such    reduction 
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may  be  made  in  actual  drawing,  field  or  laboratory  work  as  may 
seem  just  to  the  department  concerned. 

Change  of  Studies:  A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  study  once 
taken  up  or  to  take  a  new  subject  after  his  course  of  study  has 
been  filed  must  present  to  his  university  adviser  a  petition  for 
such  change,  approved  by  the  instructor  whose  subjects  are  to 
be  taken  or  dropped.  In  general,  petitions  so  approved  are  grant- 
ed, if  they  do  not  give  the  student  too  few  or  too  many  hours, 
and  if  presented  within  one  month  after  the  beginning  of  the  sem- 
ester. If  presented  at  a  later  time  they  will  be  granted  only 
for  extraordinary  reasons. 

Absence  from  Recitation:  Absences  from  recitation  are  of 
three  kinds,  namely:  permitted,  excused  and  unexcused.  Per- 
mitted absences  are  those  due  to  leave  of  absence  from  the  uni- 
versity granted  by  the  president  on  application  by  the  student. 
Excuses  for  absence  are  granted  by  the  president  only,  and  then 
only  for  sickness  or  for  some  other  cause  in  every  way  out  of 
the  ordinary.  Each  student  is  allowed  for  one  semester  as  many 
unexcused  absences  in  any  subject  as  he  has  recitations  per  week 
in  that  subject.  One  or  more  unexcused  absences  in  excess  of 
this  number,  or  twice  as  many  excused  absences  as  he  has  reci- 
tations per  week  in  the  subject,  will  oblige  the  student  to  present 
himsfelf  to  the  instructor  for  preliminary  examination  before  he 
is  allowed  to  enter  the  regular  examination.  Fifteen  absences 
from  recitations  of  any  five  hour  course  for  any  cause  whatever, 
and  proportionately  for  the  shorter  courses,  will  deprive  the  stu- 
dent of  the  privilege  of  continuing  his  work  in  the  class  without 
special  permission  of  his  advisers  and  the  instructors  of  the  classes 
from  which  he  was  absent  and  will  subject  him  to  a  prelim- 
inary examination   before   entering  the   regular  examination. 

These  rules  do  not  apply  to  absences  due  to  examinations 
during  examination   week   nor  to   the  class   as  a  whole. 

Semester  Examinations:  All  students,  whether  candidates 
for  a  degree  or  not,  are  required  to  attend  all  examinations  in 
the  courses  of  study  they  pursue. 

No    student    absent   from    any   regular    examination   in    any 
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course  of  study  that  he  may  have  pursued  will  be  allowed  to  take 
such  omitted  examination  before  the  next  regular  examination 
in  that  course.  In  cases  of  urgency,  however,  instructors  may 
grant  students  special  permission  to  be  examined  at  an  earlier 
date. 

Reports  to  Parents  and  Guardians:  At  the  close  of  each  sem- 
ester, or  whenever  deemed  advisable,  the  president  will  trans- 
mit to  the  student's  parent  or  guardian  a  report  of  his  class- 
standing  together  with  any  delinquencies  of  conduct. 

Reports   of   Class   Standing:     The   letters   A,   B,    C,   D,    F,   are 

used  to  designate  the  various  grades  of  possible  standing.  A 
meaning  good;   B,  fair;   C,  poor;  D,  condition;   F,  failure. 

Conditions  and  Failures:  A  student  conditioned  in  any  sub- 
ject may  arrange  with  the  instructor  concerned  for  such  sup- 
plementary examinations  as  will  make  good  the  deficiency;  but 
such  deficiency  must  be  removed  before  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester  after  the  deficiency  has  occurred  except  by  spe- 
cial arrangement  with  the  instructor  who  has  imposed  the  con- 
dition; otherwise  the  condition  will  become  a  failure.  Work  re- 
ported as  incomplete  must  be  made  up  within  one  semester  ex- 
cept by  special  arrangement  as  in  the  cas'e  of  conditions  just 
noted.  Extension  of  time  will  not  be  granted  by  instructors  ex- 
cept for  extraordinary  reasons. 

A  student  failing  in  any  subject  cannot  go  on  with  the  sub- 
ject, or  receive  credit  for  the  portion  in  which  the  failure  is  in- 
curred, until  the  subject  has  been  registered  and  taken  over 
again  in  the  class.  A  condition  or  failure,  or  withdrawal  from 
class  without  permission  of  his  university  advisers,  limits  the 
student   to   sixteen    hours   the   semester   following. 

Use  of  Library:  The  instructors,  students,  and  general 
public  are  allowed  access  to  books  and  periodicals  in  the  library. 
A  library  deposit  of  two  dollars  will  be  required  of  all  students  to 
be  held  as  a  guarantee  of  the  proper  treatment  of  books  and  maga- 
zines. Such  part  of  the  the  sum  as  remains  after  paying  all  fines 
will  be  returned  to  the  depositor  at  the  end  of  the  school  year 
or  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  student  from  the  university. 
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The  library  books  are  divided  into  three  classes:  reference, 
departmental,  general.  Reference  works,  such  as  periodicals  and 
magazines,  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  etc.,  may  not  be  removed 
from  the  room. 

Departmental  books  are  those  that  are  reserved  by  instructors 
for  special  use  of  certain  classes.  They  may  be  taken  out  at 
4:30  P.  M.  on  school  days  but  must  be  returned  not  later  than  9 
A.  M.  of  the  next  day;  on  Saturday  they  may  be  taken  out  at  12 
M.  and  kept  until  9  A.  M.  of  the  Monday  following.  All  books,, 
other  than  reference  or  departmental,  may  be  kept  out  for  seven 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  may  be  renewed  for  seven 
days',  provided  in  the  meantime  there  has  been  no  call  for  the 
work.  One  general  book  and  two  departmental  books  may  be 
taken  out  at  the  same  time.  Failure  to  return  a  book  when  it  is 
due,  or  to  renew  it  properly,  subjects  the  holder  to  a  fine  of  ten 
cents  a  day  for  a  departmental  book  and  of  five  cents  a  day  for 
general  books.  Removal  of  reference  books,  abuse  of  books,  or 
the  loss  or  mutilation  of  a  book  in  excess  of  the  fee  on  deposit, 
will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  on  library,  who 
will  take  such  steps  as  they  deem  best. 

Non -Athletic  Organizations:  All  non-athletic  organizations 
are  under  the  control  of  the  faculty  committee. 

Students  desiring  to  establish  any  organizations  that  may 
bring  them  into  relations  with'  the  public,  such  as  news- 
papers, magazines,  dramatic,  musical,  oratorical  or  literary 
societies,  shall  submit  a  draft  of  their  proposed  under- 
taking, together  with  a  list  of  the  students  interested  therein, 
to  the  committee  on  non-athletic  organizations.  On  approval  by 
the  committee  a  certificate  of  approval  will  be  granted  to  the 
promoters  of  the  project.  Without  such  approval  no  such  organ- 
izations shall  in  the  future  be  formed. 

All  such  organizations  as  referred  to  above  are  required, 
within  thirty  days  from  the  beginning  of  each  college  year,  to 
submit  to  the  faculty  committee  a  list  of  their  officers,  and 
shall  report  all  changes  that  may  occur  during  the  year.  All  per- 
sons taking  part  in  such  organizations  as  mentioned  above  must 
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be  members  of  the  university  in  good  standing.  This  does  not 
apply,  however,  to  members  of  the  regular  literary  societies  or  to 
members  of  organizations  under  the  immediate  control  of  one 
or  more  members  of  the  faculty. 

No  student  shall  b^  deemed  to  be  in  good  standing  if  he  shall 
have  been  conditioned  in  more  than  one  subject  or  shall  have 
failed  in  any  subject  until  such  condition  or  failure  shall  have 
been  removed. 

Managing  officers  of  such  organizations,  excepting  the  regu- 
lar literary  societies,  must  submit  the  names  of  candidates  for 
membership  in  their  organizations  to  the  committee  and  must 
receive  its  approval  before  enrolling  such  candidates  as  mem- 
bers. Students  belonging  to  the  first  and  middle  preparatory 
classes  may  not  belong  to  such  organizations,  with  the  exception 
of  the  regular  literary  societies,  or  take  part  in  any  musical  or 
dramatic  entertainment,  without  the  approval  of  the  faculty  as  a 
whole.     This  rule  does  not  apply  to  special  students  of  music. 
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ADMISSION. 


Candidates  for  a  degree  seeking  regular  admission  to  the  un- 
dergraduate work  of  this  college  will  find  a  complete  statement 
of  the  entrance  requirements  on  pages  32-33  and  following: 

Applicants  for  Advanced  Standing:  A  complete  statement  of 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  is  to  be 
found  on  pages   38-9. 

Special  Student^:  Applicants  twenty-one  years  of  age  or 
more,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  will  find  a  statement  of  the 
conditions  for  their  admission  to  work  in  regular  courses  on  page 
39. 

PLAN    OF   UNDERGRADUATE   WORK. 

Before  the  bachelor  degree  will  be  granted  by  the  university 
the  candidate  must  have  completed  in  an  acceptable  manner,  not 
fewer  than  125  hours  of  work  done  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing prescribed  plan.  (The  hour  of  work  or  unit  of  college 
credit  is  defined  on  page  40  under  "Amount  of  Work." 

I.  Prescribed  Work:  Every  candidate  for  the  bachelor  de- 
gree will  be  required  to  complete  the  following  courses: 

Hours  Credit. 

(a)  English  I,   II   (pages   64-5)    7 

(b)  French  I,  II,  (page  62),  or  German  I,  II,.  (pages  60-1)  .8 

(e)  Biology  I,  (page  73),  or  Chemistry  I,  (page  71) 5 

(d)     History  I,   (page  53) 4 

■(e)     Bibliography  I,   (page  67)    no  credit. 

(f)  Physical   Training    each  year  except  the  senior  year 

For  men,  courses  III,  IV,  (pages  78-9)   no  credit. 

For  women,  courses  X,  XI,  (page  80)    no  credit. 

Note. — The  work  in  biology  or  chemistry  must  be  dono  th«' 
first  year. 
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In  addition  to  the  twenty-four  units  of  prescribed  work  just 
indicated  the  student  will  elect,  subject  to  the  approval  of  his 
advising-  professors,  such  additional  courses  as  will  enable  him 
to  complete  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  hours  in  his  first  two  years, 
i.  e.,  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours'  work  for  each  semester.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  all  prescribed  work,  other  than  the  physical  training, 
will  be  completed  within  the  first  two  years. 

II.  Major  Electives:  At  the  beginning  of  his  junior  year,  i.  e., 
after  he  has  completed  60  hours  of  work,  every  candidate  for 
a  degree  must  file  with  the  registrar  not  later  than  the  second 
Monday  in  October,  his  choice  of  a  major  study  to  be  carried  on 
under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  major  must  be  chosen  from  one  of  the  following  de- 
partments of  instruction:  Philosophy,  psychology,  history,  eco- 
nomics, Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  English,  mathematics, 
'Chemistry,   biology,   or  geology. 

2.  The  work  must  consist  of  not  fewer  than  twenty  hours 
and  must  extend  over  two  years.  Four  hours  of  the  twenty,  how- 
ever,  may  be  credited  to   the  senior  thesis. 

3.  After  the  major  study  has  been  chosen  and  the  work  en- 
tered upon  no  change  can  be  made  except  by  special  permission 
of   the  faculty. 

4.  Before  a  student  will  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  work 
of  his  major  in  any  department  he  must  have  fulfilled  the  fol- 
lowing   preliminary    requirements: 

These  preliminary  requirements  vary  according  to  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done.  Courses  in  paren- 
thesis below  need  not  be  completed  before  the  student  enters  up- 
on the  work  of  his  major,  but  must  be  finished  before  receiving 
his  degree.  For  descriptions  of  the  courses  given  by  the  differ- 
ent departments,  see:  philos'ophy  page  51;  psychology,  page  52; 
history,  page  53;  economics,  page  55;  Greek,  page  58;  Latin,  page 
59;  German,  page  60;  French,  page  62;  English,  page  64;  mathe- 
matics, page  68;  chemistry,  page  71;  biology,  page  73;  geology, 
page  76.  , 
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Psychology:      German   I,   II;    Biology  I.   IV. 

History:      History   I;     (German   I,    II,    III,    IV);    or    (French   I, 
II,    III,    IV.)      Economics  I. 

Economics:  Economics  I;  History  I,  (II,  III,  V,  VI);  (German 
I,   II,    III,    IV),   or    (French  I,   II,  III,   IV). 

Greek:  German  I,  II,  (III);  (English  VIII);  (Philosophy  I, 
^r  11.   or  III). 

Latin:      Germ.an  I,  II,    (III);    (Greek  I,  II,  III). 

German:      German  I,  II,  III,  IV;    French  I,  II,    (III,   IV). 

French:      French  I,  II,  III,  IV;   German  I,  II,   (III,  IV). 

English:      French  I.  II;    History  II,  III;    English  I,  11. 

Mathematics:  Mathematics  I,  II  a;  German  I,  II,  (III,  IV); 
(French  I,   II). 

Chemistry:  Mathematics  I;  German  I,  II,  (III,  IV);  French 
I,   II,    (III,   IV). 

Biology:  Biology  I;  Chemistry  I;  German  I.  II;  (French  I, 
11.) 

Geology:      Geology  I:    German  I,  II;    (Chemistry  I): 

III.  Free  Electives:  In  addition  to  the  above,  every  candi- 
date for  the  bachelor  degree  must  choose  a  sufficient  number  of 
free  electives  to  complete  the  total  number  of  hours  required; 
provided,  however,  that  not  more  than  forty  hours  in  any  de- 
partment shall  be  counted  toward  a  degree.  In  the  department 
of  biology,  however,  forty  hours  may  be  so  counted  either  in  zo- 
ology or  in  botany,  or  in  the  two. 

IV.  Thesis:  Not  later  than  the  second  Monday  in  October 
of  his  senior  year,  every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  file  with 
the  registrar,  a  subject  for  a  thesis,  approved  by  his  advising 
professor,  upon  some  phase  of  his  major  work.  The  finished  thesis 
must  be  submitted  to  the  professor  in  charge,  not  later  than  the 
first  Monday  in  May.  and  no  candidate  will   be  recommended  for 

ra  degree  until  a   written  approval  of  the  thesis  signed  by  the  ad- 
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visring  professor  shall  have  been  filed  with  the  registrar  and  two 
copies  of  the  thesis  bound  in  an  acceptable  manner  and  according 
to  the  required  specifications  shall  have  been  filed  with  the 
librarian. 

Note — For  sufficient  reasons  and  upon  the  recommendation 
of  his  advising  professor,  the  faculty  may  excuse  a  student  from 
his  senior  thesis. 

DEGREES. 

I.  Bachelor:  Two  bachelor  degrees  are  granted  by  the  uni- 
versity: bachelor  of  arts  (B.  A.)  and  bachelor  of  science  (B. 
S.).  The  kind  of  degree  granted  depends  upon  the  major  work 
and  is  qualified  by  it,  e.  g.,  a  student  who  has  done  his  major  work 
in  history  will  receive  the  degree  of  "B.  A.  in  History."  The  de- 
gree of  B.  S.  is  granted  for  major  work  done  in  the  following 
departments:  chemistry,  biology,  geology  or  engineering;  for  ma- 
jor work  done  in  any  other  department  the  degree  of  'B.  A.  is 
granted. 

II.  Master:  For  this  degree  the  requirements  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  received  the  bachelor  degree 
from   this   university   or   from   some   other   acceptable   school. 

2.  He  must  do  in  an  acceptable  manner  resident  work  to 
the   amount  of   thirty   hours. 

3.  The  courses  elected  must  be  advanced  work  and  must 
be  chosen  from  two  departments,' in  one  of  which  shall  be  the 
major  and  in  the  other  the  minor  study. 

4.  At  the  option  of  the  instructors  under  whom  the  work 
is  taken,  a  suitable  thesis  may  be  required. 

WORK    DONE    IN   ABSENTIA. 

The  faculty  has  adopted  the  following  rules  governing  work 
done  in  absentia: 

1.  No  credits  will  be  given  for  work  in  absentia  done  by  per- 
sons  never  in   resident   attendance. 
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2.  None  of  the  required  courses  may  be  worked  out  in 
absentia. 

3.  A  student  who  has  credits  for  not  fewer  than  sixty  hours 
of  college  work  may  be  allowed  to  do  work  in  absentia,  provided 
he  make  written  application  to  the  faculty  designating  the  work 
that  he  desires  to  take;  such  application  to  be  endorsed  by  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done. 

4.  All  students  who  desire  to  become  candidates  for  the 
bachelor  degree  must  take  the  last  thirty  hours  of  their  work  in 
residence. 

FIELD  WORK. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the  department,  credit  not 
to  exceed  one  hour  for  each  two  weeks  spent  in  the  field  may  be 
given  in  the  departments  of  biology,  geology  and  in  engineering, 
provided  the  work  be  outlined  and  carried  on  under  suitable  de- 
partmental direction. 

SCHEDULE   OF  COURSES. 

Students  may  not  select  more  than  one  course  from  any  of 
the  following  groups,  except  in  group  IX  where  all  selection  de- 
pends upon  whether  or  not  suitable  hours  can  be  arranged  for 
the  given  courses.  Enrollment  in  those  courses  therefore  is  pro- 
visional: 
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FIRST    SEMESTER. 


GROUP  I. 

GROUP  II. 

GROUP  III. 

GROUP  IV. 

GROUP  V. 

8:00  Clock 

'       8:50  o'clocic 

10:00  o'clock 

10:50  o'clock 

11.40  o'clock 

Chemistry -^ 

dii  I^atin iii 

..ii;  Mathematics i 

..X  English   vi 

.xi  Psychology iii 

...i  German i 

ix  Biology vi 

.   i  -ociology i 

Economics v 

History xi 

Chemistry xv 

Economics i 

Mathemati'siii 

Chem V,  vii 

t  f  English i 

t  English  ...A 

Education i 

Biology ii 

Geology iii 

Bibliography  i 
■ 

Chemistry iv 

History v 

English viii 

French i 

Biology ..xiii 

Biology iv 

Gre  k  ^ i 

History 

English 

Biology 

German 

♦Math. ...v,  vii 
Geology 

English  xii 

Psychology i 

German iii 

History i 

Economics  ...iii 
Economics x 

GROUP  VI. 

GROUP  VII. 

GROUP  VIII. 

GROUP  IX. 

2:00  o'clock 

2:50  oclock 

3:40  o'clock 

hours  to  be  arr. 

Chemistry  i 

Biology i 

Geology vii 

Spanish i 

Graphics i 

History vii 

Greek iii 

*  f  German v 

(French iii 

English xiv 

lyatin i 

Spanish  iii 

Knglish   iii 

H  story x 

English iv 

Greek  v,vii,x 
Biol  ...vii,  xvi 

Math xi 

Economics  vii 

Chem  ....      xii 

I^atin  V,  vii,  viii 

Geology... v 

Ge  man  vii 

Philos i,  iii 

SECOND    SEMESTER. 


GKOUP  I. 


8:00  o'clock 


GROUP  II. 


8:50  o'clock 


GROUP  HI 


10:00  o'clock 


Chemistry iii  lyatin iv  Economics ii 

History iii  fMath.  ...iia,  vi  Mathematics  iv 

*Math.... viii,  x  English  vii  Knglish     ii 

Bio'ogy ix  German ii  Biology x 

German ii  Geolo^v vi  Education ii 

Biology xiv  Psychology  ...iiiGeology ix 

Geology.. ii  Biology xv  Chemistry...  .vi 

|Math iib  Chemistry    xvi 

Economics  ...yi 

Sociology  ..  ..  i 
[History xi: 


GROUP  IV 


1(':50  o'clock 


History vi 

*f  English  ..  ix 
( English  ...xi 

French ii 

Geology iv 

Chemistry.,  xiv 
Economics  ...iv 


GR    UP  V 


11:40  oclock 


Greek ii 

English xiii 

German iv 

tBiologv...iii.  v 
Economics.viii 


GROUP  VI. 


2:00  o'clock 


Biology xii 

Geology viii 

Spanish ii 

Psychology  iy 

Graphics ...ii 

Chemistry ii 


GROUP  VII. 


2:50  o'clock 


History viii 

Greek iv 

t  (German  ...vi 

(  French iv 

English XV 


GROUP  Vill 


3:40  o'clock 


I^atin ii 

♦Astronomy  ...i 

English V 

Spanish iv 

♦History    iv,  * 


GROUP  IX 


hours  to  be  arr. 


Philos. ii,  iv  Greek  vi,viii  ix 

Math xii,  xiii  Chem.  ix,  x,  xi. 

Biology.. viii      xiii 

Economics     ix  I^atin vi,  vii 

Geology xi  German viii 

French vii 


♦Given  in  alternate  years.        JOn  Saturday.        fBoth  may  be  taken. 
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COURSES    OF    STUDY. 


Note — Heads  of  departments  reserve  the  right  to  withdraw 
any   course   elected   by   not   more   than   three   students'. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The  President,  Professor  Parrington,  Professor  Cole,  Mr. 
Sturgis. 

Philosophy  I:  Introduction  to  Philosophy:  The  purpose  ui! 
this  course  is  to  offer  a  general  introduction  to  the  problems  of 
philosophy.  It  will  consist  of  a  brief  statement  of  these  problems', 
the  points  at  issue  in  each,  and  an  account  of  the  various  schools. 
Paulsen;  Introduction  to  Philosophy,  Weber;  History  of  Phil- 
losophy.     Three  times  a  week,  first  semester,  Mr.  Cole. 

Philosophy    11:      The   Development  of  Greek   Ethical   Thought: 

The  work  of  this  course  begins  with  an  examination  of  the  Ho- 
meric view  of  life,  then  considers  the  Greek  awakening  as  seen 
in  the  elegiac  lyric  poets,  and  finally  traces  the  development  of 
the  school  of  metaphysics  which  culminated  in  the  ethical  sys- 
tems of  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle;  attention  being  given  to 
metaphysics  only  in  so  far  as  it  touches  upon  the  province  of 
ethics.     Two  lectures'  a   week.     Second  semester,   Mr.   Sturgis. 

This  course  was  intended  to  follow  Philosophy  III;  the  work 
will   be  given   under   the   same  conditions. 

Philosophy  III:  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Ethics:  Being 
an  examination  of  certain  first  principles,  such  as  conscience, 
goodness,  duty,  with  special  attention  to  the  teachings  of  modern 
hedonists.  One  lecture  a  week  with'  a  second  hour  for  discus- 
sions.    First    semester.     Professor   Parrington. 

Philosophy    IV:      The    Development   of   German  Thought  from 
Kant   to    Hegel:      Lectures   and   text-book.     Three   times    a    week, 
.second    semester,    the    President. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor  Cole. 

Psychology  I.  A  study  of  the  central  nervous  system  with 
dissection  of  mammars  brain;  nervous  discharge  and  reaction; 
analytic  psychology  with  a  survey  of  the  stream  of  conscious- 
ness in  hypnotism  and  insanity;  brief  history  of  psychological 
thought  on  each  topic.  James'  Briefer  Course;  readings  and  re- 
ports.    First   semester,    5    hours,   at   11:40. 

Psychology  III.  Genetic  Psychology:  Relation  of  instinct  to 
intelligence.  Mental  development  of  animals  and  relation  of  ani- 
mal to  human  intelligence;  the  infant's  mind;  the  child's  mind; 
effects  of  heredity  and  education;  genesis  of  ideational  life.  Sec- 
ond semester,  3  hours',  with  a  fourth  hour  optional,  8:50. 

Psychology  III.  Pathological  Psychology:  A  study  of  such 
mental  defects  as  throw  light  on  the  general  and  genetic  prob- 
lems of  psychology.  Delusions  and  imperative  ideas;  hallucina- 
tions; disorders  of  the  emotions  and  idea-association;  order  of 
failure  of  mental  functions;  some  statement  of  heredity..  First 
semester,    2    hours,    at   8:50. 

Psychology  IV.  Experimental  Psychology:  Laboratory  work 
in  sensation,  discrimination,  association,  fatigue  and  correlation 
of  mental  functions,  with  a  discussion  of  results.  ,  Recitation  1 
hour;  laboratory  3  hours,  second  semester,  at  2:00.  (Not  given 
in   1903-1904). 

EDUCATION. 

Professor  Cole. 

Education  I.  Principles  of  Education:  In  this  course  the 
attempt  is  made  to  define  clearly  the  principles  which  must  un- 
derlie all  sound  educational  practice  and  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  problems  of  school  administration,  the  making  of 
a  course  of  study,  supervision  and  methods  of  teaching  the  va- 
rious studies  in  the  early,  middle  and  later  periods  of  the  child's 
mental   development. 

Following   these    special   relations   the   purpose   of   the   course 
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is  to  lay  the  basis  for  a  scientific  theory  of  education,  consid- 
ered as  a  human  institution.  It  is  sought  to  show  education  as 
a  rationalized  endeavor  to  secure  the  adjustment  of  the  individual 
to  the  spiritual  possessions  of  the  race.  Lectures,  discussions, 
required  readings  and  reports.     First  semester,   4  hours*  at  10:00. 

Education  II.  History  of  Education:  A  study  of  the  ideals 
controlling  various  ancient  nations;  the  expression  of  these  ideals 
in  their  conception  of  education  and  their  attempt  at  realization 
through  their  educational  systems.  (1)  Development  of  early  ed- 
ucation (a)  in  genetic  societies,  (b)  in  political  societies;  the  re- 
lation of  the  individual  to  the  group  determining  the  educational 
process.  (2)  Oriental  education,  China  as  a  type.  (3)  Greek 
education.  (4)  Purposes  and  methods  of  Roman  education.  (5) 
Influence  of  early  Christianity  on  Greek  and  Roman  education; 
the  types  studied  as  phases  of  the  history  of  civilization.  Second 
semester,   4   hours,   at   10:00. 

HISTORY  AND  CIVICS. 

Professor  Buchanan,  Mr.  Gittinger. 

Course  I  may  not  be  counted  towards  a  major. 

History  I.  Constitutional  History:  A  systematic  study  of 
the  origin  and  development  of  our  Federal  Government,  consid- 
ered historically.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  bachelor  de- 
gree.    M.  T.  W.  Th.  first  semester,  at  11:40.     Professor  Buchanan, 

History  II.  English  History:  This  course  is  a  study  of  the 
following  periods  of  English  history:  Roman,  Saxon,  Danish, 
Early  English,  Norman,  Angevin,  Lancastrian  and  Yorkist;  cov- 
ering the  period  of  lime  from  55  B.  C.  to  1485  A.  D.  Greene's 
Short  History  of  the  English  People  will  be  used  as  a  text;  the 
class  will  be  required  to  read  extensively  from  Traill's  Social 
England  and  the  Oxford  Manuals  of  English  History.  T.  W.  F. 
Urst  semester,  at  8:00.     Professor  Buchanan. 

History  III.  English  History:  This  is  a  continuation  of 
<jourse  II  and  embraces  the  study  of  the  Tudor,  Stuart,  Common- 
wealth  and   Protectorate,   Restoration,    Hanoverian   and  Victorian 
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periods,  from  1485  to  the  present.  Text,  Green.  Required  readings 
in  Macaulay,  the  Oxford  Manuals  of  English  History  and  Traill's 
Social  England.  T.  W.  F.,  second  semester,  at  8:00.  Professor 
Buchanan. 

History     IV.     Revolutionary     Europe,     1789-1815:  History    of 

Europe    during    the    important    period    of   transition.  The   French 

revolution  will  command  special  attention.  M.  T.  Th.  second 
semester,   at   3:40.     Professor   Buchanan. 

History  V.  Political  History  of  the  United  States  from  1750- 
1829:  Pre-requisite,  History  I.  The  topical  method  will  be  pur- 
sued. Text:  American  Politics,  Johnston;  Formation  of  the- 
Union,  Hart;  Schouler,  Vols.  I,  H,  and  to  Chapter  13,  Vol.  III.  M. 
T.   W.    Th.,    first   semester,    at    10:50.     Professor  Buchanan. 

History  VI.  Political  History  of  the  United  States  from 
1829-1890:  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  V  and  must 
be  preceded  by  it.  Texts:  American  Politics,  Johnson;  Division 
and  Reunion,  Wilson;  Schouler,  Vol.  HI,  from  Chapter  13,  Vols. 
IV,  V,  VI.  M.  T.  W.  Th.,  second  semester,  at  10:50.  Professor 
Buchanan. 

History  VII.  Economic  and  Political  History:  Pre-requisites 
History  V  or  VI  and  Economics  I.  A  study  of  current  'questions 
in  history  and  economics.  The  leading  magazines  will  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  .the  course.  The  articles  on  history  and  economics 
will  be  assigned  to  members  of  the  class  for  study  and  analysis. 
College  students  in  history  and  economics  will  be  admitted  to^ 
this  class.     M.  T.  Th.,  first  semester,  at  2:50.     Professor  Buchanan, 

History  VIM.  Economic  and  Political  History:  Continuation 
of  course  VII.  M.  T.  Th.,  second  semester  at  2:50.  Professor 
Buchanan. 

History  IX.  European  History:  Mediaeval  history  from  800 
to  1453.  Open  to  all  students  who  have  passed  in  general  history. 
M.  W.  Th.,  .second  semester,  3:40.     Mr.  Gittinger. 

History  X.  The  history  of  Greece  from  the  beginnings  to 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  A  text-book  (not  yet  selected) 
will  be  the  nucleus  of  the  work  but  will  be  supplemented  by  lec-^ 
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tures  based  on  the  sources  and  the  works  of  Grote,  Bury  and 
others.  Open  to  all  students  of  college  rank  who  have  been  passed 
in    general    history.     3    hours,    first    semester.     Mr.    Gittinger. 

History  XL  History  of  the  American  Colonies:  Pre-requi- 
site,  History  I.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  make  a  study  of 
the  development  of  the  English  political,  social  and  economic 
principles  under  American  conditions.  The  work  will  be  based 
on  Thwaite's  Colonies,  Fisher's  Colonial  Era,  and  references  to 
other  accessible  sources.  M.  W.  F.,  first  semester,  at  8:50.  Pro- 
fessor Buchanan. 

History  XII.  Territorial  Expansion:  Pre-requisites,  History 
V  and  VI.  This  is  an  informal  course  requiring  investigation  into 
the  geography  of  the  United  States,  tracing  the  successive  addi- 
tions to  our  territory  from  the  beginning  of  the  government  down 
to  the  present.  This  course  requires  a  selected  library  and  de- 
mands original  investigation.  M.  W.  F.,  second  semester,  at  8:50. 
Professor  Buchanan. 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

Mr.   Coles. 

Economics  I.  Elementary  Economics:  A  treatment  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  science.  Recitations  and  lectures. 
Laughlin's  Elements  of  Political  Economy.  4  hours,  first  semes- 
ter, at  10:00. 

This  course  is  pre-requisite  to  the  election  of  any  of  the  sub- 
sequent courses  in  this  department. 

Economics  if.  Money  and  Banking:  The  work  to  consist  of 
recitations,  assignments  and  lectures,  and  to  be  made  as  practical 
as  possible.  The  rise,  history  ahd  development  of  the  various 
banking  and  money  theories  are  presented  and  discussed.  White^. 
Money  and  Banking;  Report  of  the  Monetary  Commission.  4 
hours,   second  semester,  at  10.00. 

Economics  III.  Economic  Problems:  Pre-requisites,  Eco- 
nomics II.  The  first  part  of  this  course  deals  with  the 
treatment     of     panics     and     depressions     and     the     second     part 
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with  a  study  of  the  formation,  development,  and  present 
status  of  industrial  combination.  M.  T.  W.,  first  semester, 
at  11:40. 

Economics  IV.  Finance:  Pre-requisite,  Economics  II.  A 
scientific  study  of  public  and  private  finance.  This  course  deals 
with  federal,  state,  territorial  and  municipal  budgets.  Careful 
attention  is  paid  to  the  various  sources  of  income.  Private  fi- 
nance is  also  given  due  consideration.  Texts:  Daniel's  Public 
Finance;  Cleveland's'  Funds  and  Their  Uses.  3  hours,  second 
semester,  at  10:50. 

Economics  V.  Economic  Geography:  An  inquiry  into  the  lo- 
cation, disposition  and  extent  of  the  principal  commodities  form- 
ing the  basis  of  the  wealth  of  the  principal  countries  and  those 
forming  the  bulk  of  the  world's  commerce.  Lectures,  assign- 
ments and  required  readings.     M.   T.   Th.,   first  semester,   at  8:50. 

Economics  VI.  Transportation  and  Commerce:  Pre-requi- 
site, Economics  V.  Texts,  Johnson's  Railroad  Transportation, 
Statesman's  Yearbook.  Publications  of  the  Department  of  Com^ 
merce  and   Labor.     3   hours,   second  semester,  at   8:50. 

Economics  VII.  Economic  Literature:  A  systematic  dis- 
cussion of  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  principal  thinkers  on  so- 
cial and  economic  topics.  2  hours,  first  semester.  Not  given 
1904. 

Economics  VIM.  Colonization  and  Expansion:  A  scientific 
treatment  of  the  insular  problem;  (2)  a  review  of  the  European 
colonization  from  1609  to  1763;  (3)  experience  of  the  United 
States;  (4)  an  inquiry  into  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Philippine  Islands  and  Hawaii;  (5)  an  examina- 
tion into  British,  French,  German  and  Spanish  colonial  policy. 
Lectures,  readings,  and  assignments.  4  hours,  second  semester, 
at  11:40. 

Economics  IX.  Advanced  Economic  Theory:  Text,  J.  S. 
Mill,  The  Principles  of  Political  Economy.  The  text  will 
be  supplemented  by  lectures  to  show  the  connection  between  the 
theories   of   Mill   and    those   of   his.  father,    Ricardo,    Malthus   and 
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Adam  Smith.  Admission  to  this  course  may  be  had  only  by  spe- 
cial arrangement  with  the  instructor.  3  hours,  second  semester, 
by  appointment. 

Economics  X.  Business  Law:  A  treatment  of  the  principal 
topics  of  business  law  of  which  the  average  business  man  has  con- 
stant use,  and  which  should  form  a  part  of  the  education  of 
every  man  of  business  and  of  affairs.  Frequent  reference  will 
be  made  to  the  reports  and  statutes  of  Oklahoma,  and  lectured 
will  supplement  the  text.  Wlhite's  Business  Law.  Th.  F.,  at  11:40. 
first  semester. 

Sociology  I.  Practical  Sociology:  Pre-requisite,  Economics 
I.  A  treatment  of  the  distribution  and  composition  of  the  Ameri- 
can population  and  also  an  inquiry  into  the  different  race  prob- 
lems, labor  and  labor  unions,  marriage  and  divorce,  education, 
defective  classes,  and  kindred  topics.     W.  F.  at  8:50,  first  semester. 

Sociology  II:  A  continuation  of  Sociology  I.  W.  F.,  at  8:50, 
second  semester. 

Oklahoma  Congress:  The  class  will  be  formed  into  a  mocK 
congress.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  assigned  to  repre- 
sent some  state  or  locality  and  is  supposed  to  study  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  of  his  district.  The  Congress  is  arranged 
on  regular  parliamentary  lines.  All  the  rules  and  methods  of 
regular  legislative  routine  and  procedures  are  observed.  Bills 
are  prepared,  introduced  and  amended  if  necessary  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  Committee  work  is  made  especially  prominent. 
Reed's  rules  are  used  as  a  basis  for  parliamentary  forms  and 
procedure. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  major  students  who  have  had 
Economics  I,  English  I  and  History  I,  and  to  such  special  stu- 
dents as  can  satisfy  the  committee  on  freshmen  studies  of  their 
preparation  and  ability  to  pursne  the  work  with  profit.  3:40  to 
5:20  on  Wednesday,  second  semester. 
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ANCIENT   LANGUAGES. 
GREEK. 

Professor  Paxton,   Mr.   Sturgis. 

All  work  in  Greek  is  of  college  rank.  Courses  I-IV  inclusive 
may  not  be  counted  toward  a  major.  These  four  are  to  be  taken 
in  the  order  named  and  are  pre-requisites  for  any  of  the  suc- 
ceeding courses  except  IX  and  X. 

Greek  I.  Beginning  Greek:  White's  First  Book.  Careful 
drill  on  forms  and  accents.  5  hours,  first  semester,  at  11:40.  Pro- 
fessor Paxton. 

Greek  II.  Beginning  Greek:  White's  First  Book  finished, 
the  Anabasis  begun.  Prose  composition  based  on  the  Anabasis, 
once  a  week.  5  hours,  second  semester,  at  11:40.  Professor 
Paxton. 

Greek  Ml.  The  Anabasis:  Continued.  Readings  in  Grote. 
Written  prose  composition  once  a  week,  with  occasional  oral 
translations.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  military  antiquities. 
5  hours,  first  semester,  at  2:50.     Professor  Paxton. 

Greek  IV.  Lysias's  Orations:  Morgan.  Elementary  study  of 
Greek  legal  procedure  and  the  Athenian  constitution.  4  hours, 
second   semester,   at   2:50.     Professor  Paxton. 

Greek  V.  Homer's  Iliad:  Seymour.  Study  of  the  hexameter 
and  antiquities.     3  hours,  first  semester.     Mr.  Sturgis. 

Greek  VI.  Herodotus:  Readings  in  Grote.  3  hours,  with  a 
fourth  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor,  second  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Paxton. 

Greek  VII.  Thucydides:  The  Sicilian  Expedition.  Readings 
in    Grote.     3   hours,    first   semester.     Professor   Paxton. 

Greek  VIM.  Readings  in  the  Greek  Drama:  3  hours,  second 
semester.     Professor   Paxton. 
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♦Greek  IX.  Elementary  Course  in  the  History  of  Greek 
Sculpture:  Illustrated  by  photographsr;  text-book  and  supple- 
mental lectures.  Knowledge  of  Greek  not  necessary,  but  desirable. 
Intended  for  students  of  college  rank.  2  hours,  second 
semester.     Professor  Paxton. 

Greek  X.  Greek  Literature  in  English:  Requirements,  Eng- 
lish I,  II.  A  study  of  representative  selections  from  masterpieces 
of  Greek  literature  done  into  English.  Text-book,  lectures  arid 
required  readings.  2  hours,  first  semester,  or  one  hour  through 
the   year.     Professor  Paxton. 

The  Greek  Grammar  of  Goodwin  or  Hadley-Allen  should  be 
in   the    hands    of   the    student. 

LATIN. 

Professor  Paxton. 

Courses  I  and  II  may  not  be  counted  toward  a  major.  The 
first  four  courses  are  usually  to  be  taken  in  the  order  given. 

Latin  I.  Selections  from  Ovid  and  Sallust:  Anderson's  Se- 
lections from  Ovid  and  Herbermann's  Bellum  Catilinae  will  be 
used.  Study  of  verse  and  mythology,  practice  in  reading  at  sight 
short  extracts  of  poetry  (elegiac)  and  prose.  4  hours,  first  sem- 
ester,  at  2:40. 

Latin  11.  Livy:  Melhuish,  Books  XXI,  XXII,  or  selections 
from  I,  XXI,  XXII.  Readings  in  Mommsen.  Elementary  study 
of  Roman  military  organization.  Studies  in  the  style  of  Livy. 
Miller's  Composition.     4  hours,  second  semester,  at  8:40. 

Latin  III.  Cicero's  Essays:  Two  or  more,  with  study  of 
sources  and  the  author's  philosophic  style.  Comparison  of  mod- 
ern essays  on  like  subjects.  Miller's  Composition.  4  hours,  first 
semester,  at  8:50. 

Latin  IV.  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes:  Smith.  Study  of 
metres.     Readings    in    essays    and    monographs    on    Horace.     The 


*  Several  excellent  models  of  Greek  temples  have  been  made  by 
the  university  model  maker.  It  is  expected  that  a  choice  collection 
of  plaster  casts  illustrative  of  Greek  sculpture  will  soon  be  added, 
beginning  the  foundation  of  museum  of  classical  archaelogy. 
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Satires  and  Epistles  will  occasionally  be  read  instead  of  the  Odes 
and  Epodes.  In  that  case  a  few  of  Juvenal's  Satires  will  be  read 
in  addition.  Papers  on  suggested  subjects  will  be  required.  4 
hours,    second    semester,    at    8:50. 

Latin  V.  Plautus  and  Terence:  Pre-requisite,  Latin  I,  II,  III, 
IV,  or  equivalent.  Two  or  more  plays  of  each  of  these  authors 
will  be  read.  Considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  practice  in 
reading  metrically,  and  to  a  study  of  the  development  of  syntax 
after  the  time  of  Plautus.     4  hours,   first  semester. 

Latin    VL     Tacitus:     Pre-requisite    Latin    I,    II,    III,    IV,    or 

equivalent.  The  Germania  and  Agricola,  or  extracts  from  the 
Annales,  will  be  read.  Some  time  will  be  given  to  disputed  read- 
ings. Required  readings  in  the  history  of  Rome.  3  hours,  second 
semester. 

Latin  VM.  Introduction  to  Roman  Law:  Chamier's  Manual 
of  Roman  Law,  supplemented  by  readings  in  Gains  and  the  codes. 
Open  to  those  students  of  college  rank  who  have  a  fair  knowledge 
of  Latin  prose,  and  who  intend  to  make  law  their  profession.  1 
hour  throughout  the  year. 

Latin  VIM.  Roman  Private  Life:  Text-book  and  required 
readings  in  English  and  in  Latin.  2  hours,  first  semester.  Open 
to   students  who  have  passed  in  Latin  I. 

The  Roman  pronunciation  is  used.  Greenough's  Grammar  is 
used  for  reference,  though  other  standard  ones  will  serve.  Each 
student  should  own  a  grammar. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

GERMAN. 
Mr.  Lampadius. 

Courses  I,  II,  III  and  IV  may  not  be  counted  toward  a  major. 

German  i.  Beginning  German:  Daily  exercise  in  pronun- 
ciation; memorizing  of  easy  phrases;  study  of  the  inflection  of 
the  important  parts  of  speech,  and  of  the  elements  of  syntax; 
written    translations    of    English    into    German,    confined    to    easy 
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variations  of  German  sentences  already  known  to  the  pupil,  repe- 
tition of  short  dialogues.  Thomas's  Practical  German  Grammar. 
4  hours,   first  semester,   in  two  divisions,  at  8:00  and  8:50. 

German  II.  Beginning  German:  Continuation  of  Course  I. 
Daily  conversations  on  texts  read.  A  feeling  for  the  language  i9 
cultivated.  Constant  application  of  the  elements  of  German  in 
re>translating  English  paraphrases.  Thomas's  Practical  Gram- 
mar (Part  2.)  Texts:  Hauff's  Das  kalte  Herz;  Killer's  Hoeher 
als'  die  Kirche;  Storm's  Immensee;  Heyse's  L'Arrabbiata;  Bene- 
dix's  Der  Prozess.  4  hours,  second  semester,  in  two  divisions,  at 
8:00  and  8:50. 

German  III.  German  Prose  and  Poetry:  Linguistic  disci- 
pline and  literary  culture  are  aimed  at  in  the  work  of  the  second 
year.  Practice  in  writing  German  themes.  Texts:  Freytag's  Die 
Journalisten;  Von  Klenze's  Deutsche  Gedichte;  Lessing's  Minna 
von  Barnhelm,  and  Dahn's  Ein  Kampf  um  Rom.  Prose  Compo- 
sition.    4  hours,  first  semester,  at  11:40. 

German  IV.  German  Drama:  Schiller's  Wallenstein  and  Die 
Jungfrau  von  Orleans;  Goethe's  Iphigenie  and  others.  Students 
will  be  assigned  special  reading  on  the  origin  of  these  dramas, 
and  will  be  exnected  to  read  the  lives  of  Schiller  and  Goethe. 
Practice  in  writing  and  speaking  German.  4  hours,  second  sem- 
ester, at  11:40. 

German  V.  Great  German  Writers:  Lessing.  Special  study 
of  the  author's  influence  on  German  literature.  Reading  of  selec- 
ed  prose  writings  and  dramas.  Lectures  in  German.  Practice  in 
w^riting  the  language.     3  hours,  first  semester,  at  2:50. 

German  V  and  VII  will  be  given  in  alternate  years.  German 
V  will  be  given  in  1903-4. 

German  VI.  Great  German  Writers:  Goethe.  A  systematic 
study  of  the  life  and  principal  writings  of  the  author.  Lectures 
in  German.  Practice  in  German  composition.  3  hours,  second 
semester,  at  2:50. 

German  VII.  Great  German  Writers:  Schiller.  His  princi- 
pal prose  and  dramatic  works  will  be  read;  lectures  in  German 
and  reports  in  German  by  the  class.     3  hours,  first  semester. 
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German  VIII.  Modern  German  Writers:  Hermann  Suder- 
mann.  The  chief  novels  and  dramas  of  the  author  will  be  read 
and     reviewed    in     German;     written     reports.     3    hours,     second 

semester. 

FRENCH. 
Mr.  liampadius. 

Courses  I,  II,  III  and  IV  may  not  be  counted  toward  a  major. 

French  I.  Beginning  French:  In  the  introductory  course  in 
French  especial  attention  is  given  the  inflections  of  nouns  and 
adjectives,  the  position  of  personal  pronouns,  the  use  of  possessive 
demonstrative  and  interrogative  adjectives,  partitive  constructions 
and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs.  Exercise  in  translating 
easy  English  into  French.  Repetition  of  colloquial  phrases. 
Fraser  and  Squair's  Elementary  French  Grammar.  An  easy  text 
with  English  paraphrases  for  re-translation,  both  oral  and  writ- 
ten.    4   hours,   first  semester,   at   10:50. 

French  II.  Beginning  French:  A  continuation  of  Course  I. 
Reading  of  several  short  stories,  practice  in  reading  aloud  and 
in  listening  to  the  reading  of  connected  passages;  conversations 
based  on  the  incidents  and  characters  of  the  text.  Accurate 
French-English  and  English-French  translations.  Preparation  of 
short  themes  in  French  on  the  stories  read  in  the  class*  room. 
Daudet's  easier  short  tales;  Bruno's  Le  Tour  de  la  France;  La- 
biche  and  Martin's  La  Poudre  aux  Yeux  and  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Per- 
richoii;  Augier  and  Sandeau's  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier.  4  hours, 
second  seemster,  at  10:50. 

French  III.  French  Prose  and  Poetry:  Courses  III  and  IV 
are  designed  to  meet  the  desires  of  two  classes  of  students;  those 
who  can  take  but  two  years  of  French  gain  a  more  exact  read- 
ing knowledge  of  the  language  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
important  French  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century;  those  who 
expect  to  do  advanced  work  in  French  literature  lay  a  broad  foun- 
dation for  courses  V  and  VI.  Short  themes  in  French  and  in 
English  will  be  required  during  the  second  year.  La  Triade  Fran- 
rai.«*e    (.selections   from    the   poems   of   Alfred   de   Musset,   Alphonse 
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de  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo);  Hugo's  Notre-Dame  de  Paris; 
Vigny's  La  Canne  de  Jonc;  Loti's  Pecheur  d'Islande;  Beranger's 
poems.     4   hours,   first   semester,   at  8:50. 

French    W.     French    Literature    in    the    Nineteenth    Century: 

The  class  will  read  representative  works  by  Victor  Hugo,  George 
Sand,  Dumas  pere,  Dumas  fils,  Maupassant,  Daudet,  Flaubert  and 
others.  Written  reports  in  French  on  each  author  studied.  Ref- 
erence  reading.     4   hours,    second   semester,   at   8:50. 

French  V.  French  Classic  Prose:  Selections  from  the  chief 
writings  of  Pascal,  Da  Rochefoucauld,  Bossuet,  Da  Bruyere  and 
others.  Warren's  French  Prose  of  the  XVII  Century  will  serve 
as  a  guide  book  and  be  supplemented  by  library  reading.  Prac- 
tice in  writing  French  essays.     3  hours,  first  semester,  at  2:50. 

French  VI.  Victor  Hugo's  Poetry:  Des  Voix  Interieures,  Des 
Feuilles  d'  Automne,  Des  Chatiments,  Des  Contemplations,  Da 
Degende  des  Siecles  will  be  read.  Dectures  in  French  on  Hugo's 
place  in  French  literature.  Reference  reading.  V.  Hugo,  D'hom- 
me  et  le  Poet  and  selected  articles  in  critical  works:  reports  in 
French.     3   hours,   second  semester,  at  2:50. 

French  VII.  French  Criticism  in  XIX  Century:  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Taine,  Brunetiere,  Faguet,  Jules  Demaitre,  Francisque  Sar- 
cey.  Essays  in  French;  lectures;  library  reading.  As  far  as 
possible,  members  of  the  class  will  be  assigned  preferred  library 
work.     2  hours,   second  semester. 

SPANISH. 

Mr.   Bucklin. 

Throughout  the  course  constant  attention  is  given  to  spoken 
Spanish  with  a  view  to  training  the  ear. 

Spanish  I.  Beginning  Grammar  and  Composition:  De  Tor- 
nos.  Special  attention  to  composition  and  conversation  with  a 
view  to  training  the  ear.     4  hours,  first  semester,  at  2:00. 

Spanish  II.  Grammar  Completed:  Together  with  select 
readings;    special    attention    to    the    verbs,    reg-ular    and    irregular, 
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and    exercises  in    peculiar  structures.     Conversation    in   Spanish^ 
4  hours,  second  semester,  at  2:00. 

Spanish  III.  Rapid  Readings:  Valera,  Galdos,  Castelar  and 
others.  Lectures  in  Spanish  on  the  history  of  Spain;  conversa- 
tion.    4  hours,  first  semester,  at  3:40. 

Spanish  IV.  Reading  from  Classics:  Cervantes,  Calderon 
and  others.  Lectures  in  Spanish  on  the  literature  of  Spain;  es- 
says in  Spanish  by  the  class;  discussion  of  Spanish  business 
terms,  forms  and  customs.     4  hours,  second  semester,  at  3:40. 

ENGLISH    LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Professor  Parrington,  Mr.  Humphreys,  Mr.  Sturgis,  Dr.  Hood. 

The  work  in  this  department  is  arranged  in  three  groups. 
Group  one  deals  with  the  principles  of  composition,  Including  a 
study  of  three  modern  English  prose  writers,  together  with  a 
brief  history  of  English  prose.  Group  two  deals  with  old  English; 
and  group  three  with  the  development  of  English  literature  from 
the  time  of  Chaucer  to  the  present.  Courses  1  and  2  are  required 
of  all  candidates  for  the  bachelor  degree.  It  is  recommended 
that  they  be  taken  in  the  freshman  year.  Courses  1,  2,  and  4 
may  not  be  counted  towards  a  major.  Pre-requisite  courses  for 
a  major  in  English  are,  French  I  and  n,  and  History  II  and  III. 
It  is-  recommended  that  French  be  taken  in  the  freshman  year  and 
history  in  the  sophomore.  No  person  will  be  recommended  for 
a  degree  in  English  who  has  not  satisfied  the  department  that 
his  command  of  written  and  spoken  English  is  good.  Mere  cor- 
rectness  will   not   be   held   sufficient. 

I. 

English  I.  The  Principles  of  Composition:  Lectures  on  the 
whole  composition,  paragraph,  sentence,  words;  library  work  on 
the  history  of  English  prose;  weekly  themes.  Required  of  all  can- 
didates for  the  bachelor  degree.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
at  10:00,  first  semester.  Professor  Parrington,  Mr.  Humphreys 
and   Mr.   Sturgis. 

This  course  is  the  basis  of  all  later  work  in  composition  and 
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only   under   very  exceptional   circumstances   will    work   done  else- 
where be  substituted  for  it. 

English  II.  Modern  English  Prose:  An  analysis  of  the  style 
of  Macaulay,  DeQuincey  and  Carlyle;  daily  and  fortnightly  themea 
at  intervals,  with  a  special  study  of  the  works*  of  one  writer,  and 
a  thesis.  Course  II  is  a  continuation  of  course  I,  and  pre-supposes 
It.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  bachelor  degree.  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  at  10:00,  second  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Parrington,  Mr.  Humphreys  and  Mr.  Sturgis  . 

English  IV.  A  Study  of  Argumentation:  Brief  drawing  and 
oral  delivery  of  the  developed  forensic.  Baker's  Principles  of 
Argumentation.  Tuesday  and  Thursday  with  a  third  hour  op- 
tional, first  semester.     Mr.  Humphreys. 

Students  are  advised  to  take  History  VII  in  connection  with 
this    course. 

English  X..  Advanced  Composition:  A  study  of  invention 
with  special  attention  to  narration  and  description,  and  the  essay. 
Twice  a  week  at  8:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Parrington. 

Course  X  will  be  limited  in  number  and  will  be  open  only  to 
those  who  have  passed  courses  I  and  II  with  credit. 

II 

English  Ml.  Historical  Grammar:  The  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish language;  studies  in  phonology,  etymology,  and  historical 
syntax.  Lectures  and  assigned  reading,  reports  and  a  thesis. 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  at  3:40,  first  semes- 
ter.    Mr.  Humphreys. 

English  XII.  Anglo-Saxon:  An  introduction  to  early  Eng- 
lish prose  and  poetry.  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  Three 
times  a  week,  at  11:40,  first  semester.     Mr.  Humphreys. 

English  XIII.  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry:  Beowulf.  The  poem 
will  be  studied  as  a  text,  as  a  work  of  literature,  and  as  an  his- 
torical document.  If  time  serves,  selections  from  Caedmon  and 
Cynewulf  will  be  read.  Open  only  to  those  acquainted  with  An- 
glo-Saxon. Three  times  a  week,  at  11:40,  second  semester.  Mr. 
Humphreys. 

U  of  O— 5 
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Ill 

*English  V.  Chaucer:  A  study  of  his  works  as  a  whole  and 
of  his  use  of  English,  together  with  some  account  of  Langland; 
library  work,  critiques,  and  a  thesis.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,   at  3:40,   second   semester.     Mr.   Humphreys. 

^English  XIV.  The  Novel  in  the  XVIII  Century:  A  study  of 
the  structure  and  history  of  the  novel  from  Defoe  to  Scott.  Lec- 
tures and  library  w^ork.  Intended  for  sophomores,  but  open  to 
others.  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  at  2:50,  first  semes- 
ter.    Professor   Parrington. 

*English  XV.  The  Novel  in  the  XIX  Centruy:  A  continua- 
tion of  course  XIV,  dealing  with  the  chief  writers  and  scholars 
from  Dickens  to  Hardy;  with  some  account  of  contemporary  fic- 
tion and  a  special  study  of  realism.  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  at  2:50,  second  semester.     Professor  Parrington. 

*English    VI.     English    Literature   from   Spencer  to    Defoe:      A 

study  in  movements  with  special  attention  to  the  secondary  dram- 
atists, and  the  rise  of  classicism;  lectures  and  library  work, 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  at  8:50,  first  semester. 
Professor    Parrington. 

*English    VII.     English    Literature    from    Pope   to    Carlyle:      A 

continuation  of  course  VI,  w^ith  special  consideration  of  the  decay 
of  classicism  and  the  essayists  of  the  XIX  century.  Lectures  and 
library  work.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  at  8:50, 
second    semester.     Professor   Parrington. 

♦English  VIM.  Shakespeare:  A  study  of  eight  plays  in  chro- 
nological order,  with  special  attention  to  the  man  Shakespeare 
and  to  the  nature  of  his  art.  Lectures  and  discussions.  In  1903- 
1904  the  following  plays  will  be  read:  King  Henry  IV  (Part  1.) 
As  You  Like  It,  Julius  Caesar,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet,  Mac- 
beth, King  Lear,  The  Tempest.  In  addition  the  student  will  be 
required   to   read   twelve  or  more  other   plays,   with   criticism,   etc. 


♦An  additional   hour's  credit   will   be  given     for   a   suitable   thesis 
on  an  approved  subject. 
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Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  at  10:50,  first  semester. 
Professor  Parrington. 

Students  are  advised  to  take  Latin  V  in  connection  with  this 
course. 

English    IX.     The    French    Revolution   and    English    Poetry:      A 

study' of  the  English  romantic  movement,  with  special  attention 
to  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats  and  Byron.  Three  times  a  week, 
at    10:50,    second   semester.     Professor   Parrington. 

Students  are  advised  to  take  History  IV  In  connection  with 
this    course. 

English  XI.  Browning  and  Tennyson:  A  systematic  study  of 
their  works  as  a  whole,  and  a  consideration  of  the  technique  of 
poetry.  Three  times'  a  week,  at  10:50,  second  semester.  Professor 
Parrington. 

Courses  IX  and  XI  are  given  in  alternate  years.  Course  IX 
will   be   given   in    1904-05. 

English  A.  Seminary  Lectures:  From  year  to  year  the  de- 
partment will  announce  courses  of  lectures,  intended  for  the  mo^t 
advanced  students,  but  open  under  certain  conditions  to  others. 
From  one  to  three  lectures  a  week  will  be  given,  according  to  the 
subject.  Those  who  may  wish  to  secure  credit  for  the  work  must 
enroll  and  pursue  the  work  as  in  other  courses:  those  who  desire 
merely  to  attend  the  lectures  must  first  secure  permission  of  the 
Instructor.  The  subject  for  1904-1905  will  be  announced  later. 
Twice  a  week,   first  semester,   at   10:00.  * 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Mr.   Ferguson. 

1.  General  Bibliography:  An  introduction  to  the  use  of  the 
university  library;  its  system  of  arrangement  and  catalogues; 
the  consideration  of  such  periodical  and  general  Indices  and  aids 
as  may  be  of  service  to  the  student  together  with  some  account 
of  the  history  of  printing  and  binding.  Required  of  freshmen; 
open   to   others.     Thursday   at   10:00,    first   semester. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Elder. 

Of  the  following  courses,  numbers  1,  2,  (a)  and  2  (b)  may  not 
be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  student's  major  work;  1  and  2  (a> 
are  pre-requis'ite  to  the  election  of  any  of  the  subsequent  courses^ 

Mathematics  I.  College  Algebra:  Embracing  the  subjects  or 
limits,  series,  logarithms,  permutations  and  combinations,  theory 
of  equations  and  determinants.  Open  to  freshmen.  Students  pro- 
posing to  elect  this  course  will  find  it  advisable  to -have  taken* 
solid  geometry  and  a  third  half-year  of  high  school  algebra.  4 
hours',   first  semester,  at  8:50. 

Mathematics  II.  (a)  Trigonometry:  Wentworth's  Planer 
Trigonometry  with  a  study  of  trigonometric  and  logarithmic  se- 
ries; De  Moivre's  theorem,  the  nature  and  origin  of  logarithms^ 
and  of  the  quantity  **e,"  investigated  historically;  computation  of" 
logarithms.     T.  W.  Th.,  at  8:50,  second  semester. 

Mathematics  II.  (b)  Surveying:  Pence  and  Ketchum's  Sur- 
veying Manual.  Open  to  all  students  taking  Mathematics  II  (a)^ 
Ample  field  work,  original  problems,  computation  and  platting- 
of  exercises.  Recitation  and  field  work  on  Saturdays'  from  8:00' 
to    12:00    after    March    1st.     2    hours,    second    semester. 

Mathematics  III.  Analytic  Geometry:  Pre-requisites,  Mathe- 
matics I  and  II  (a).  The  determinant  notation  is  used  throughout^ 
The  straight  line,  circle,  parabola,  ellipse  and  hyperbola  and  their- 
properties  are  studied.  The  general  equation  of  the  conic  is  care- 
fully considered  and  some  idea  is  given  of  the  theory  of  envelopes,,,. 
the  principle  of  duality  and  the  elements  of  projective  geometry. 
5    hours,    first   semester,    at    10:00. 

Mathematics  IV.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus:  Pre- 
requisites, Mathematics  I,  II  (a),  and  III.  Numerous  applications^ 
are  made  in  this  course  to  problems  in  physics,  chemistry,  ge- 
ometry and  mechanics.  Text,  Young  and  Linebarger's  Differen- 
tial and  Integral  Calculus,  with  references  to  Murray's  Integral' 
Calculus.     5  hours,  second  semester,  at  10:00. 
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♦Mathematics  V.  Advanced  Calculus:  Pre-requisite,  Mathe- 
anatic's  IV.  Text,  Murray's  Differential  Equations.  4  hours,  first 
s^emester,   at  8:00. 

Mathematics  VI.  Strength  of  Materials:  Open  to  students 
who  have  had  solid  geometry  and  have  elected  Mathematics  I. 
An  elementary  practical  course  in  the  strength  of  the  ordinary 
structural  materials,  brick,  stone,  timber,  cast  iron,  wrought  iron 
.■and  steel;  determinations  of  proper  forms  and  dimensions  to  sus- 
tain given  loads.  Text,  Merriman's  Strength  of  Materials.  M. 
F.,   at    8:50.    second    semester. 

Mathematics  VII  and  VIM.  Mechanics  of  Engineering:  Pre- 
Tequisites,  Mathematics  III  and  IV.  This  course  covers  a  very 
^considerable  field  of  theoretical  and  practical  mechanics,  includ- 
ing such  sub-heads  as  the  statics  and  dynamics  of  a  material 
point,  the  statics  and  dynamics  of  rigid  bodies,  work,  energy, 
power,  friction,  strength  of  materials,  stresses  and  strains  in 
l)eams,  columns,  shafts,  and  .  framed  structures,  elasticity,  the 
theory  of  flexure,  safe  loading,  earth  pressure  on  retaining  walls, 
the  theory  of  construction  of  dams',  the  flow  and  pressure  of 
liquids,    etc. 

The  calculus  notation  is  used  from  the  first.  Text,  Church'^ 
Mechanics'  of  Engineering  and  Notes  and  Examples  in  Mechanics, 
5  hours',  both  semesters,  at  8:00,  in  alternate  years,  (given  1904-5). 

♦Mathematics  IX  and  X.  Higher  Algebra:  Pre-requisites, 
Mathematics  I,  II  (a),  III,  IV, 'German  I,  II,  III,  IV;  French  I, 
II,  III,  IV.  Based  on  Serret's  Cour  d'Algebre  Superieure  and  H. 
"Weber's  Lehrbuch  der  Algebra.  4  or  5  hours,  both  semesters,  at 
;«:00. 

Mathematics   XI    and    XII.     Mathematical    Seminary:      One   or 

two  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year  as  may  be  agreed  upon 


*  For  the  present  no  more  than  two  of  the  *  courses  will  be  given 
In  any  one  year,  nor  more  than  one  in  any  one  semester.  If  there 
be  demand,  courses  will  be  offered  in  advanced  Analytic  Geometry, 
dsing  Salmon's  Conies;  Analytic  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions, 
losing  C.  Smith's  Solid  Geometry;  Higher  Plane  Curves,  based  on  Sal- 
mon, Clebsch  and  Durege;  Theory  of  numbers,  using  Dirichlet-Ded- 
"feind's  Zahlen-Theorie.  But  not  more  than  one  such  course  will  at 
present  be  offered   in  any  one  semester. 
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by  the  instructor  and  students  electing  the  courses.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  courses  is  to  encourage  an  interest  on  the  part  of 
'  junior  and  senior  students  in  general  mathematical  reading  of  a 
somewhat  advanced  nature.  The  subject  matter  will  vary  from 
year  to  year  but  will  include  some  such  subjects  as  the  follow- 
ing: theory  of  determinants,  theory  of  equations,  projective  ge- 
ometry, vector  analysis,  hyperbolic  functions,  the  essays  of  Ded- 
ekind  on  number,  analytics  in  three  dimensions,  theory  of  proba- 
bility, etc.  In  part  Merriman  and  Woodward's  Higher  Mathe- 
matics will  be  used  as  a  text;  also  Dickson's  Theory  of  Algebraic 
Equations  as  an  introduction  to  the  theory  of  substitutions  and 
groups.  These  courses  are  offered  each  year,  hours  to  be 
arranged. 

^Mathematics  XIII.  Projective  Geometry:  A  study  of  pro- 
jective forms  and  relations,  the  principle  of  duality,  involution, 
polar  reciprocals,  etc.  Admission  only  by  special  arrangement 
with  the  instructor.  Text,  Cremona's  Projective  Geometry.  4 
hours,  second  semester,  with  a  fifth  optional  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  instructor.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Professor  Elder. 

Astronomy  I.  This  is  a  "non-mathematical"  course  in  de- 
scriptive and  historical  astronomy  open  to  junior  and  senior  stu- 
dents in  alternate  years.  Library  reference  readings  are  assigned 
and  reports  on  these  both  oral  and  written  are  required.  Text, 
Young's  Manual  of  Astronomy.  Given  in  1904-05.  5  hours,  sec-^ 
ond  semester,  at  2:40. 

GRAPHICS. 

Professor  Elder. 

This  work  is  offered  to  freshmen  or  more  advanced  students- 
who  are  proposing  to  devote  themselves  to  work  in  civil,  mechan- 
ical, electrical  or  mining  engineering,  and  is  at  present  given 
only  in  alternate  years.  A  deposit  of  $10.00  is  required  as  a  guar- 
antee of  careful  treatment  of  the  draughting  outfit  which  is  pro- 
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vided  by  the  university.  A  fee  of  $2.00  per  semester  is  charged 
and  in  addition  the  student  is  required  to  purchase  his  own  draw- 
ing paper,  ink,  water  colors,  etc.,  which  are  furnished  at  cost  by 
the  university.  Drawing  instruments  are  not  returnable  unless 
in  good  order.  Three  hours'  work  in  the  draughting  room  is  re- 
quired  for  each   hour   of  credit   given. 

Graphics  L  The  Fundamental  Principles  of  Graphics:  Pre- 
requisite, solid  geometry.  Choice  and  use  of  drawing  instruments 
brush  tinting,  free  hand  lettering,  the  blue  print  process,  projec- 
tions, mechanical  drawing.  Willson's  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Graphics.     4  hours,  first  semester,  at  2:00.     Not  given  in  1904-5. 

Graphics  II.  Descriptive  Geometry:  Continuation  of  Course 
I.  Intersection  of  solids,  linear  perspective,  shades  and  shadows, 
working  drav^ings.  Willson's  Theoretical  and  Practical  Graphics. 
4  hours,  second  semester,  at  2:00.     Not  given  in  1904-5. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  DeBarr   and   Assistant. 

Courses   I   and   II   may   not   be   counted   toward   a   major. 

Chemistry  I.  Genera!  Chemistry:  Lectures  and  recitations 
with  laboratory  w^ork.  Students  are  required  to  use  the  chemi- 
cals and  apparatus  of  the  laboratory  in  this  course.  Deposit 
$5.00.     Remsen's  Chemistry.     Every  day  at  2:00,  first  semester. 

Chemistry  II.  General  Chemistry:  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry 
I.  Laboratory  work  and  lectures.  Deposit  $5.00.  Remsen's 
Chemistry.     4   hours,   second    semester,   at   2:00. 

Chemistry  III.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Pre-requisite,  Chem- 
istry I.  Analysis  of  unknowns.  Laboratory  work  and  lectures. 
Deposit  $5.00.  Prescott  and  Johnson's  Qualitative  Chemical 
Analysis.     Second  semester,   every  day  at   8:00. 

Chemistry  IV.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Continuation  of  course 
3.     Deposit   $5.00.     4   hours,   first   semester,   at   10:50. 

Chemistry  V.     Quantitative  Analysis:      Pre-requisite,  Chemis- 
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try    III.     Volumetric    and    gravimetric    estimations:     lectures    and 
laboratory  work.     Deposit  $5.00.     4  hours,  first  semester,  at  10:00. 

Chemistry  VI.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Pre-requisite,  Chem- 
isty  V.  Continuation  of  Course  V.  Deposit  $5.00.  5  hours,  sec- 
ond semester,  at  10:00. 

Chemistry  VII.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Pre-requisite,  Chem- 
istry V.  Volumetric  determinations.  Deposit  $2.00.  This  course, 
is  given  to  medical  students  only.  Once  a  week,  at  10:00,  first 
semester. 

Chemistry  VIM.  Organic  Chemistry:  Pre-requisite,  Chem- 
istry III.  This  course  will  embrace  a  study  of  the  aliphatic  and 
aromatic  series  of  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives.  Deposit 
$2.00.  Text,  Perkins  and  Kipping's  Organic  Chemistry.  Every 
day   at   8:00,    first   semester. 

Chemistry  IX.  Organic  Qualitative  Analysis:  Pre-requisite, 
Chemistry  VIII.  Analysis  of  alkaloids  and  organic  acids.  De- 
posit   $5.00.     Every    day,    second    semester. 

Chemistry  X.  Urinary  Analysis:  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry 
VIII.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Deposit  $5.00.  3  hours, 
second   semester. 

Chemistry  XI.  Physiological  Chemistry:  Pre-requisite, 
Chemistry  VIII.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Physiological 
analysis.     Deposit  $10.00.     5   hours,   second  semester. 

Chemistry  XII.  Research  Chemistry:  Pre-requisite,  Chemis- 
try V.  Lectures  and  recitations  with  laboratory  work.  This 
course  deals  with  the  gypsum  deposits  of  Oklahoma  and  the  In- 
dian Territory.     Deposit  $5.00.     5  hours,  first  semester. 

Chemistry  XIII.  Research  Chemistry:  Pre-requisite,  Chem- 
istry V.  Continuation  of  course  XII.  Deposit  $5.00.  5  hours, 
second  semester. 

Chemistry  XIV.  Assaying  in  a  Wet  Way:  Pre-requisite, 
Chemistry  V.  The  estimation  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  mercury,  sil- 
ver,  tin,   etc.     Deposit   $5.00.     5   hours,   second   semester,   at   10:50. 

Chemistry    XV.     Assaying    by   the    Use    of    Fluxes,  etc.:      Pre- 
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requisites,  Chemistry  V  and  Geology  VIII.  The  estimation  of 
gold,  silver,  zinc,  copper,  etc.  by  the  use  of  fluxes  etc.  Deposit 
$10.00.     5   hours,  second   semester,   at  8:50. 

Chemistry  XVI.  Water  Analysis:  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry 
V.  A  study  of  sanitary,  sewage,  and  mineral  waters.  Deposit 
$5.00.     5   hours,  *second   semester,   at   8:50. 

BIOLOGY. 

Professor  Van  Vleet,  Dr.  Upjohn  and  Dr.  Stoops. 

Course  I  may  not  be  counted  toward  a  major. 

Biology  I.  General  Biology:  Introductory  to  both  zoology 
and  botany.  Two  recitations  and  eight  hours  laboratory  work 
per  week. 

The  first  half  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  unicellular  and 
simpler  forms  of  life;  the  latter  half  to  a  study  of  the  chief  types 
of  structure  of  both  plants  and  animals.  Fee  $1.50  Optional 
with  Chemistry  I  for  Freshmen.  Elective  for  all  students  of  col- 
lege rank.     5  hours,  first  semester,  at  2:00.     Professor  Van  \leet. 

Biology  II.  General  Anatomy:  Lectures  and  recitations  with 
demonstrations  of  models  and  dissections,  covering  the  general 
features  of  human  anatomy,  taken  with  special  reference  to  de- 
velopment. Certain  facts  of  comparative  anatomy  are  presented; 
the  osseous,  digestive  and  circulatory  systems.  Must  be  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  course  I,  or  XIV.  or  an  equivalent.  Required 
of  medical  students;  elective  for  others.  3  hours,  first  semester, 
at  10:00.     Dr.  Upjohn. 

Biology  III.  Continuation  of  Course  2:  Organs  of  excretion, 
reproduction,  and  respiration;  peripheral  nerves,  and  sense  or- 
gans. Required  of  medical  students,  elective  for  others.  2  hours, 
second   semester,   at   11:40.     Dr.   Upjohn. 

Biology  IV.  Anatomy  of  the  Central  Nervous  System:  Lec- 
tures and  reading.  The  structure  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
with  special  reference  to  development.  This  course  includes  the 
dissection  of  the  brain  of  a  higher  mammal  under  the  direction 
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of  the  instructor.  Required  of  medical  students,  elective  for  oth- 
ers who  have  taken  course  I  or  XIV.  Quain,  Barker,  Edinger.  2 
hours,   first  semester,  at  10:50.     Dr.  Upjohn. 

Biology  V.  Human  Physiology:  Lectures,  text,  recitations, 
and  assignments  of  special  subjects  for  investigation  by  individual 
students.  The  blood,  muscle  and  nerve,  circulation,  digestion,, 
respiration.  Foster,  Stewart,  Shafer,  and  current  medical  litera- 
ture. Required  of  medical  students,  elective  for  others  who  have 
had.  course  I  or  XIV.  3  hours,  second  semester,  at  11:40.  Dr. 
Stoops. 

Biology  VI.  Continuation  of  Course  V:  Elimination,  meta- 
bolism, nutrition,  nervous  system,  special  senses.  Required  of. 
medical  students,  elective  for  others  who  have  had  courses  I  and 
IV  or  XIV  and  IV.     3  hours,  first  semester,  at  8:50.     Dr.  Stoops. 

Biology  XVI.  Practical  Physiology:  Laboratory  work  to  ac- 
company course  V.  Same  requirements  as  course  V.  Fee  $3.00. 
1  hour,   first  semester.     Dr.   Stoops. 

Biology  VII.  Practical  Anatomy:  Dissection  of  the  human 
body.  Required  of  medical  students.  Elective  for  others  wha 
have  had  course  I  or  XIV.  Afternoons  of  first  semester,  4  hours. 
Dr.  Upjohn. 

Biology  VIM.  Continuation  of  Course  Vli:  Same  require- 
ments as  course  VII.     4  hours,  second  semester.     Dr.  Upjohn. 

Biology  iX.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  This  course  in- 
cludes a  detailed  study  of  the  more  important  forms  of  patho- 
genic and  non-pathogenic  bacteria  with  methods  of  their  isolation 
from  body  fluids,  water,  etc.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  recent  advances  in  the  study  of  immunity,  precipitins,  agglu- 
tinins, etc.  Muir  and  Ritchie,  Sternberg.  Required  of  medical 
students.  Fee  $3.00.  4  hours,  second  semester,  at  8:00.  Dr. 
Stoops. 

Biology  X.  Normal  Histology:  Lectures,  recitations  ond 
laboratory  work.  Boehm,  Davidoff  and  Huber.  Required  of 
medical    students,   elective    for   others   who   have   had    course  I   or 
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XIV.     Fee    $3.00.     4    hours,    second    semester,    at    10:00.     Professor 
Van  Vleet. 

Biology  XI.  Vertebrate  Embryology:  Lectures,  recitations 
and  laboratory  work.  In  the  laboratory,  the  development  of  the 
frog,  and  of  the  chick  during-  the  first  four  days  is  studied.  In 
the  lectures,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  the 
human  embryo.  McMurrich's  Development  of  the  Human  Body, 
Required  of  medical  students,  elective  for  others  who  have  had 
course  I  or  XIV.  Fee  $3.00.  3  hours,  first  semester,  at  8:00.  Pro^ 
fessor  Van  Vleet. 

Biology  XII.  General  Botany:  Lectures  and  laboratory  work, 
A  general  survey  of  the  histology  and  physiology  of  plants'.  Elec- 
tive for  students  who  have  had  course  I,  or  preparatory  botany. 
Deposit  $1.00.  3  hours,  second  semester,  at  2:00.  Professor  Van 
Vleet. 

Biology  XIII.  Invertebrate  Zoology:  This  course  includesv 
as  far  as  possible,  a  study  of  each  of  the  larger  groups  of  inverte- 
brate animals.  Special  attention  is  given  to  a  study  of  the  struc- 
tural features  of  each  group,  with  a  comparative  study  of  the 
several  groups.  Elective  for  students  who  have  had  course  I, 
XIV,  or  preparatory  zoology.  Fee  $2.00.  4  hours,  first  semester^ 
at   10:50.     Professor  Van  Vleet. 

Biology  XIV.  Continuation  of  Course  XI II :  Giving  special  at- 
tention to  the  same  features  of  vertebrate  animals  that  is  given 
to  invertebrates  in  course  XIII.  Elective  for  students  who  have 
had  course  I,  XIII,  or  preparatory  zoology.  Fee  $2.00.  4  hours, 
second   semester,   at   8:00.     Professor  Van   Vleet. 

Biology  XV.  Hunnan  Physiology:  Arranged  primarily  for 
those  who  desire  to  teach  this  branch  in  high  schools.  Text- 
book, Martin's  Human  Body,  advanced  course,  supplemented  by 
lectures,  collateral  readings,  and  by  demonstrations  of  parts  of 
the  skeleton,  models,  microscopical  slides,  charts,  and  dissections 
of  animals.  The  principles  of  pers'onal  and  domestic  hygiene  are 
discussed,  and  the  chief  methods  of  physiological  investigation  and 
experimentation   are  explained.     Fee   $1.00.     Open  to   all   members 
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of  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences.     4  hours,  second  semester,  at 
8:50.     Dr.  Upjohn. 

(Note — This  course  will  not  be  accepted  from  medical  stud- 
ents as-  a  substitute  for  Biology  V    or  VI). 

GEOLOGY. 

Professor  Gould. 

The  courses  in  geology  are  all  elective  except  that  certain 
courses  are  required  for  engineering  students.  For  civil  engi- 
neers courses  1,  2,  and  4  are  required;  and  for  mining  engineers, 
courses  1,  2,  4,  7,  8,  and  9.  In  general  the  courses  are  numbered 
in  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  taken.  Students  who  have 
had  courses  1  and  2  or  equivalents,  however,  may  take  any  of 
the  subsequent  courses,  except  in  cases  noted. 

The  class  room  work  will  be  supplemented  as  far  as  possible 
with  field  excursions  and  museum  work,  the  plan  being  to  place 
the  student  in  direct  contact  with  geological  problems,  and  to 
bring  to  his  notice  the  more  common  physical  phenomena. 

Geology  I.  Elements  of  Physical  Geology:  A  study  of  dy- 
namical, structural  and  physiographic  geology  including  physical 
conditions  throughout  geologic  time  and  the  formation  of  conti- 
nents; destruction  and  reconstruction  processes,  particularly  vol- 
canoes, earthquakes,  mountain  formation,  etc;  also  a  study  of  the 
different  kinds  of  rocks  and  their  mode  of  formation.  This 
course,  or  its  equivalent,  must  precede  all  other  courses  in  geology. 
Text  and  lectures,  collateral  readings.  4  hours,  first  semester, 
at  8:00. 

Geology  II.  Historical  Geology:  A  study  of  the  stratig- 
raphy of  the  rocks,  the  time  periods  of  thee  earth,  and  the  changes 
and  growth  of  continents.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
history  of  animal  and  plant  life  upon  the  earth  and  the  classi- 
fication and  structure  of  extinct  forms,  their  range,  distribution, 
and  the  period  of  growth,  culmination  and  decline  of  certain 
typical  forms.  This  course  in  connection  with  Geology  I  should 
be  taken  by  all  students  who  expect  to  do  advanced  work  in  ge- 
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ology.     Text,    lectures    and    collateral    reading.     3    hours,    second 
semester,   at  8:00. 

Geology    III.     Geological      Biology    and      Palaeontology:      The 

study  of  organic  "forms  and  their  natural  succession,  relation  to 
environment,  etc.  Principles  of  organic  evolution  in  their  rela- 
tion to  geology.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  Geology  I  and  II, 
One  lecture  each  week  will  be  devoted  to  evolution.  The  sub- 
ject will  be  discussed  from  the  geological  rather  than  from  the 
biological  standpoint.  This  part  of  the  course  will  be  open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  who  have  not  had  Geology  I  and  II.  Those 
who  desire  to  enroll  for  the  lectures  only  may  receive  one  hour 
credit.     3   hours,    first  semester,   at   10:00. 

Geology  IV.  Economic  Geology:  A  study  of  the  most  com- 
mon minerals  and  rocks;  soils,  water  supply,  building  stone,  etc., 
with  particular  reference  to  their  occurrence  in  Oklahoma.  Lec- 
tures, readings  and  field  work.     3  hours,  second  semester,  at  10:50. 

Geology  V.  Advanced  Geology:  Collateral  readings,  labora- 
tory and  field  work.  Open  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  I, 
II,   III   and   IV.     3   hours,    first   semester. 

Geology  Vl.  Physiography:  The  physical  forces  that  are  in 
operation  on  the  earth's  surface  are  studied  in  connection  with 
their  relation  to  present  surface  configurations.  Particular  at- 
tention is  paid  to  earth  sculpture,  work  of  slreams,  glaciers, 
oceans,  etc.  Lectures,  assigned  readings  and  field  work.  3  hours, 
second  semester,  at  8:50. 

Geology  VII.  Mineralogy:  The  principles  of  mineralogy  v/ith 
blowpipe  analysis.  Laboratory  work  and  lectures.  Deposit  $3.00* 
4  hours,  first  semester,  at  2:00. 

Geology  VIII.  Lithology:  A  study  of  the  mode  of  occurrence 
composition  and  classification  of  rocks.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.     Deposit   $2.00.     3   hours,   second   semester,   at  2:00. 

Geology  IX.  Mining  and  Quarrying:  Boring,  methods  and 
appliances  for  prospecting  and  drilling  oil  and  gas  wells;  shaft 
sinking,  method  and  tools  employed;  tunneling;  blasting;  explo- 
sives,-excavations,  tools  and  methods  employed;   quarrying,  plants 
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and    methods    for    different    rocks.     Lectures    and    assigned    read- 
ings.    3   hours,   second  semester,  at   10:00. 

Geology  X.  Field  Work:  Students  who  are  sufficiently  pre- 
pared may  pursue  field  work  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of 
the  department.  For  this  work  a  suitable  credit  will  be  given, 
the  same  as  for  work  done  in  the  class  room  or  laboratory.  By 
appointment. 

Geology  XI.  Invertebrate  Palaeontology:  A  study  of  inver- 
tebrate forms.  Assigned  readings,  laboratory  and  field  work. 
Pre-requisites,  Geology  1,  II,  III;  Biology  I.  3  hours,  second  sem- 
ester,   by   appointment. 

PHYSICAL   TRAINING. 

Mr.   Hall,    Miss    McBride. 

Work  in  the  gymnasium  is  required  for  a  definite  period  of 
all  students  of  the  university,  with  the  exception  of  seniors  in 
the  college  of  arts  and  sciences.  Upon  entering  the  university 
every  student  is  required  to  take  a  physical  examination.  The 
medical  ©art  of  the  examination  consists  chiefly  of  heart  and 
lung  tests;  in  the  physical  examination  proper,  a  complete  an- 
thropometric and  strength  test  is  made.  This  record  is  filed  and 
serves  as  a  basis  for  prescribing  exercise. 

COURSES  FOR   MEN.      . 

Course  I.  Calisthenics:  Elementary  work  with  dumb-bells, 
wands  and  Indian  clubs,  light  work  on  the  different  pieces  of 
apparatus;  gymnastic  and  athletic  games  for  recreation.  Re- 
quired of  all  taking  studies  in  the  Preparatory  School.  Three 
hours    a    week,    from    September   to    February. 

Course  II.  A  continuation  pf  Course  I:  Required  of  all  tak- 
ing studies  in  the  preparatory  school.  Three  hours  a  week,  from 
P^bruary   to   April. 

Course  III.  Calisthenics:  Advanced  work  with  dumb-bells, 
wands  and  Indian  clubs;  squad  work  on  heavier  pieces  of  appa- 
ratus;  gymnastic   and   athletic  games  for  recreation.     Required  of 
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all  members  of  the  university  who  do  not  take  studies  in  the 
preparatory  school,  except  post-graduate  students  and  seniors  in 
the  college  of  arts  and  sciences.  Three  hours  a  week,  from  No- 
vember  1  to  February  1. 

Course  IV.  A  continuation  of  Course  III:  Calisthenics,  sin- 
gle and  double  sticks,  fencing,  dumb-bells,  wands  and  clubs.  Re- 
quired of  all  members  of  the  university  who  do  not  take  studies 
in  the  preparatory  school,  except  post-graduate  students  and  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  classes.  Three  hours  a  week,  from  Febru- 
ary 1  to  April  1. 

Course  V.  Physiology  of  Bodily  Exercise  and  Personal  Hy- 
giene: Elementary  personal  hygiene  and  the  physiological  fea- 
tures of  fatigue,  recuperation,  breathlessness,  stiffness,  overwork 
and  training.  Lectures  and  recitations.  1  hour  a  week,  second 
.semester. 

This  course  is  open  to  both  men  and  women  and  is  the  onl; 
course  in  physical  training  for  which  credit  is  given  towards 
graduation. 

Course  VI.  Special  Training:  Intended  for  students  taking 
part  in  athletic  games;  calisthenics,  dumb-bells  and  floor-work; 
cross-country  running  and  heavy  tumbling.  Two  hours  a  week, 
from   January  1   to   April   1. 

Course  VII:  Fencing,  wrestling  and  boxing,  for  students  de- 
siring greater  muscular  development.  Class  and  individual  in- 
struction.    September  to  April. 

COURSES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Course  VIM:  Instruction  in  standing,  walking  and  sitting 
positions;  military  drill  and  marching;  free  hand  calisthenics; 
Indian  clubs;  gymnastic  games.  Required  of  all  taking  studies 
in  the  preparatory  school.  Three  hours  a  week,  September  to 
February. 

Course  IX:  Continuation  of  Course  VIII,  with  addition  of 
w^ands  and  elementary  work  on   the  various  pieces  of  apparatus. 
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Required  of  all   taking  studies  in  the  preparatory  school.     Three 
hours   a   week,   February  to  April. 

Course  X:  Advanced  Swedish  gymnastics,  advanced  work 
with  Indian  clubs,  dumb-bells,  wands  and  work  on  the  horizontal 
and  parallel  bars  and  vaulting  horse;  athletic  games  for  recrea- 
tion. Required  of  all  members'  of  the  university  who  do  not  take 
work  in  the  preparatory  school  except  post-graduate  students 
and  seniors  in  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences.  Three  hours  a 
week,    November   1    to   February    1. 

Course  XI:  Continuation  of  course  X.  Required  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  university  who  do  not  take  studies  in  the  pre- 
paratory school  except  post-graduate  students  and  members  of 
the  graduating  classes.  Three  hours  a  week,  from  February  1  to 
April  1. 

Course  XII:  Fencing  and  acrobatic  trairving;  class  and  indi- 
vidual instruction  for  students  desiring  greater  development. 
September  to  April. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  WORK. 


In  many  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  college  of  arts  and 
sciences  the  instruction  is  identical  with  that  given  in  various 
professional  and  technical  schools.  A  student  may  therefore,  by 
judicious  selection  of  electives,  prepare  himself  for  advanced 
standing  in  professional  study,  and  thereby  reduce  by  one  or 
two  years  the  time  required  to  earn  both  a  collegiate  and  pro- 
fessional degree.  Following  are  outlines  of  a  course  combining 
regular  undergraduate  work  with  work  in  medicine  and  of  courses 
arranged  for  those  proposing  to  devote  themselves  to  civil  and 
mining  engineering. 

While  these  schemes  are  not  the  only  possible  ones,  and 
may  be  modified  to  suit  individual  cases,  the  average  student 
will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  take  a  given  course  about  as  out- 
lined. Students  taking  these  courses  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  committee  on  freshmen  studies,  and  should  consult  the 
committee   freely   with   reference  to  the   work. 

COMBINED      COURSE      IN      COLLEGIATE      AND      MEDICAL 

STUDIES. 

A  student  who  intends  to  pursue  the  study  of  medicine  after 
taking  his'  bachelor  degree  and  complete  the  course  in  two 
years,  thus  earning  the  two  degrees,  bachelor  of  science,  and 
doctor  of  medicine,  in  six  years,  will  find  it  necessary  to  select 
his  studies  with  this  end  in  view  from  the  beginning  of  his  first 
year  of  residence  at  the  university.  To  enable  such  a  student  to 
plan  his  work  intelligently  and  systematically,  a  scheme  of  study 
covering   four   years  is   here  given. 

Admission  requirements  to  this  course  are  the  same  aiS  to  the 
college  of  arts  and  sciences  for  which  see  page  33.    Roman  numer- 
als indicate  the  number  of  the  course,  Arabic,  the  number  of  hours 
a  week  that  the  course  is  given.     The  courses  referred  to  are  out- 
U  of  0--6 
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lined  more  fully  on  the  pages  noted:  German,  page  60;  English, 
page  64;  History,  page  53;  Chemistry,  page  71;  Biology,  page  73; 
Geology,  page  76;  Pharmacology,  page  95;  Osteology,  Pathology, 
Anatomy,    and   Hygiene,    pp.    94-96. 

First  Year. 
First    Semester:      History    I,    4;    German    I,    4;    English    I,    3; 
Chemistry  I.   5;    Electives,    2. 

Second    Semester:      German    II,    4;    English    II,    4;    Chemistry 

II,  4;   Electives,  6. 

Second   Year. 
First   Semester:     German   III,    4;    Biology   I,    5;    Economics  I, 
4;   Geology  I,  4. 

Second   Semester:      German  IV,   4;   Biology  XII,   3;    Chemistry 

III,  5;    Geology  II,   4;    Electives,  2. 

Third  Year. 

First  Semester:  Chemistry  VIII,  5;  Biology  II,  3;  Biology 
VII,  4;    Biology  XIII,   4;    *  (Osteology,  2). 

Second  Semester:  Biology  III,  2;  Biology  VIII,  5;  Biology  X, 
4;    Biology  V,    3;    Biology  XIV,   4. 

Fourth  Year. 

First  Semester:  Biology  VI,  3;  Biology  IV,  4;  Biology  XI, 
3;    Chemistry  VII,   1;    *  (Pharmacology,   4);    *(Pathology,  4). 

Second  Semester:  Chemistry  XI,  5;  *  (Pharmacology,  4); 
♦(Pathology,    4;)    *  (Surgical   Anatomv,    3);    Hygiene,   2. 

COURSES  INTRODUCTORY  TO  WORK  IN  ENGINEERING. 

Full  courses  are  not  as  yet  offered  nor  degrees  granted  along 
the  lines  of  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  or  sanitary  engineering. 
Nevertheless,  by  a  proper  choice  of  studies  now  scheduled  in  the 
subjects  of  mathematics,  surveying,  physics,  graphics,  chemistry, 
geology,  mineralogy,  German  and  French,  students  may  find  full 
equivalents  for  the  courses  as  provided  in  the  first  two  years  at 
the   best   scientific    anl    technical    schools    of   the    east. 


*  Subjects  in  parentheses  do  not  count  toward  the  bachelor  degree. 
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Requirements  for  Admission:  Candidates  for  admission  to 
this  work  must  by  examination  or  certificate  present  evidence  of 
having  completed  successfully  the  thirteen  units  of  entrance  cred- 
it, numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  7,  8.  9.  12.  and  three  others,  as  de- 
scribed in   detail  on  pages   32-33   and  following. 

Students  who  are  suitably  prepared  and  desirous  of  taking 
up  work  along  these  lines  are  advised  to  make  choice  of.  their 
courses  as  follows: 

Mathematics  I,   II,   (a)   and   (b)   III,  IV,  VI,  VII  and   VIII. 

Graphics  I,  II. 

Chemistry   I,    II. 

German  I.  11.   HI. 

French  I,  II. 

Geology  I,  IV. 

Courses  in  physics  will  also  be  provided  this  year  m  which 
electives  may  be  had.  They  are  not  outlined  here,  as  the  in- 
structor in  physics  is  not  yet  chosen.  In  general  it  is  advisable 
for  all  those  who  can  in  any  wise  afford  the  time,  to  takp  this 
work  as  a  part  of  the  usual  four  years  under-graduate  course. 
For  those  who  cannot  give  the  full  four  years,  the  work  may  be 
completed  in  two  years,  as  outlined  below.  Roman  numerals 
indicate  the  number  of  the  course,  Arabic,  the  number  of  hours 
a  week  that  the  course  is  given.  The  courses  referred  to  are 
ontlined  more  fully  on  the  pages  noted.  French,  page  62;  German, 
page  60;  Mathematics,  page  68;  Chemistry  page  71;  Grapnics, 
page  70;  Geology,  76. 

First   Year. 

First  Semester:  Mathematics  I,  4;  Chemistry  I,  5;  German 
I,   4;    French  I  or   *Graphics  I,   4. 

Second  Semester:  Mathematics  II  a  and  b,  5;  Chemistry  II, 
5;   German  II,  4;   French  II,  4,  or  Graphics  II,  4. 

Second  Year. 

First  Semester:  Mathematics  III,  4;  German  III,  4;  *Graphics 
I   or  French  I,   4;    Geology  I,   4. 


*The   work  in   graphics   being  given   at   present   only   in  alternate 
years  may  be  made  to  alternate  with  the  French,  geology  or  chemistry. 
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Second  Semester:  Mathematics  IV,  5;  and  VI,  2;  Graphici^ 
II,  4;  or  French  II,  4;  Geology  II,  3;  electives  to  make  sixteera 
hours. 

Note:  The  mechanics  of  engineering,  Mathematics  VII  andt 
VIII,  cannot  be  given  in  the  first  two  years  of  this  coarse  except 
to  such  students  as  enter  with  advanced  credits  in  mathematicsu 

The-  completion  of  the  above  courses  in  an  acceptable  man- 
ner should  enable  the  student  to  finish  his  work  for  an  engineer- 
ing degree  in  two  more  years  in  any  of  the  best  technical  schools'^ 


THE    SCHOOL    OF    MINES. 


FACULTY, 


DAVID   ROSS   BOYD,   Ph.   D..    President   and   Acting   Director   of 
The    School   of   Mines. 

i]DWIN  DeBARR,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Instructor 
in  Assaying. 

JTAMES  SHANNON  BUCHANAN,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  History. 

T^REDERICK    STANTON    ELDER,    A.    M.,    Professor    of    Mathe- 
matics' and  Instructor  in  Astronomy  and  Graphics. 

"VERNON    LEWIS    PARRINGTON,    A.    M.,    Professor   of   English. 

CHARLES  NEWTON  GOULD,   A.   M.,  Professor   of  Geology  and 
Instructor  in   Mineralogy  and  Petrology. 

J'OHANNES   GOTTFRIED   HERMAN   LAMPADIUS   A.      M.     In- 
structor in  German. 

,  Professor  of  Physics  and  in  Charge  of  Engineering. 

(To  be  supplied.) 

Organization:  For  two  years  the  work  in  mining  engineer- 
ing has  been  carried  on  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  Regular 
instruction  has  been  given  in  chemistry,  mathematics,  graphics, 
geology,  assaying,  and  allied  subjects.  The  destruction  of  Science 
2Iall  by  fire  in  January,  1903,  has  necessarily  retarded  the  de- 
^velopment  of  this  work  but  with  the  installation  of  new  labora- 
tories and  additional  instructors  a  quick  recovery  and  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  school  are  promised.  The  scheme  of  studies  out- 
lined below  is  a  revision  of  the  course  heretofore  given. 

Object:  The  object  of  the  work  in  mining  engineering  is  to 
^qualify  students  for  future  work  in  prospecting,  mining,  quarry- 
ing and  assaying,  with  particular  reference  to  those  products  that 
are  found  in  Oklahoma  and  adjacent  states.  To  this  end  special 
attention  will  be  paid  to  such  non-metallic  products  as  gypsum. 
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salt,  coal,  asphalt,  clay,  oil,  gas  and  building  stone.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  ordinary  metallic  products  will  not  be  neglected^ 

Requirements  for  Admission:  Applicants  for  admission  to  the 
school  of  mines  must  present  satisfactory  evidence,  either  by 
examination  or  by  certificate,  that  they  have  completed  success- 
fully thirteen  units  of  entrance  credit  as  enumerated  below  and 
described  more  particularly  on  pages  32-38.  By  a  unit  of  en- 
trance credit  is  meant  a  course  requiring  a  daily  recitation  of  at 
least  forty-five  minutes  for  one  school  year  of  not  less  than, 
thirty- six    weeks. 

The  units  are  (1)  Elementary  composition,  (2)  Composition. 
and  American  classics,  (3)  Rhetoric  and  literature,  (4)  American 
government  and  history,  (5)  Ancient  (or  general)  history,  (6> 
Algebra,  (7)  Plane  geometry,  (8)  Botany  (or  a  half-year  of  bot- 
any in  connection  with  a  half-year  of  some  other  natural  science), 
(9)  Physics,  (12)  Solid  geometry,  a  half-year,  and  a  third  half- 
year  of  algebra,  (13)  A  half-year  of  natural  science  (other  than 
8  or  9),  and  two  other  units  elective. 

Courses  Required:  In  the  preparation  of  the  course  an  ef- 
fort was  made  to  adjust  the  various  essential  subjects — mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  geology,  mining,  mineralogy,  assaying,  physics, 
drawing,  etc. — so  that  upon  its  completion  the  student  not  only 
may  have  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but 
may  also  be  well  qualified  for  such  specialization  as  he  may  find 
desirable.  The  required  work  of  the  regular  four  years'  under- 
graduate course  is  as  follows: 

English  I  and  II,  7  hours;   German  I  and  II,  8  hours;   History^ 

I,  4  hours;  Mathematics  I,  II  a  and  b,  III,  IV,  VII,  VIII,  2g 
hours;  Chemistry  I,  III,  IV,  V,  XIV,  XV,  25  hours;  Geology  I, 
IV,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X,  20  hours;   Graphics  I,  II,  8  hours;  Physics  I,. 

II,  8  hours;   professional  thesis,  4  hours;    electives,  13  hours. 

Outline  of  Courses:  The  course  as  outlined  below  is  sugges- 
tive rather  than  required.  While  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  various  studies  be  taken  in  the  order  named,  it  will,, 
nevertheless,  be  found  advantageous  so  to  do.     The  work  in  Eng^ 
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lish,  German  and  History  I  should  be  taken  in  the  first  two  years* 
Other  courses   will  be  added  from   time  to  time. 

Roman  numerals  indicate  the  number  of  the  course  in  the 
university  catalogue,  Arabic,  the  number  of  hours  a  week  that 
the  course  is  given.  The  courses  named  below  are  outlined  in 
detail  on  the  pages  noted.  Geology,  page  76;  Mathematics  page  68; 
German,  page  60;  History,  page  53;  English,  page  64;  Chemistry, 
page  71;   Graphics,  page  70. 

First   Year. 

First  Semester:  German  I,  4;  English  I,  3;  General  Chem- 
istry  (Chemistry  I),    5;    College   Algebra    (Mathematics   I),    4. 

Second  Semester:  German  II,  4;  English  II,  4;  Analytical 
Chemistry  (Chemistry  III),  5;  Trigonometry  and  Surveying 
(Mathematics   II   a  and   b),    5. 

Second  Year. 

First  Semester:  Elementary  Geology  (Geology  I),  4;  Analyt- 
ical Chemistry  (Chemistry  IV),  4;  *Graphics  I,  or  History  I,  4; 
Analytical   Geometry    (Mathematics   III),    4. 

Second  Semester:  Economic  Geology  (Geology  IV),  4; 
Quantitative  Analysis  (Chemistry  V),  4;  Descriptive  Geometry 
(Graphics  II,  or  Electives,  4;  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 
(Mathematics  IV),   5. 

Third  Year. 

First  Semester:  Mineralogy  (Geology  VII),  4;  Mechanics  of 
Engineering  (Mathematics  VII),  5;  Graphics  I,  or  elective,  4; 
Physics  I.   4. 

Second  Semester:  Mechanics  of  Engineering  (Mathematics 
VIII),  5;  Descriptive  Geometry  (Graphics  II),  or  elective,  4; 
Physics  II,    4;    elective   4  or   5. 

Fourth  Year. 
First    Semester:      Mining    and    Quarrying     (Geology    IX),    3; 
Assaying    (Chemistry   XIV),    4;    thesis,    2;    electives,    2. 


*  The  work  in  graphics  is  given  at  present  only  in  alternate 
years.  It  is  advised  that  French  or  Spanish  be  chosen  as  an  elective 
at  this  point. 
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Second  Semester:  Lithology  (Geology  VIII),  4;  Assaying 
(Chemistry  XV),  4;    thesis,   2;    electives,   3. 

MATERIAL  EQUIPMENT. 

For  the  present  the  work  in  this  department  will  be  carried 
on  mainly  in  Science  Hall,  now  nearly  completed,  and  in  the 
engineering  building  of  the  university.  Work  in  mathematics, 
history,  English  and  German,  however,  will  be  given  in  University 
Hall.  The  laboratories,  described  in  more  detail  on  pages  16  to 
20,    are   here   noted   in   brief. 

Chemical  Laboratories:  The  chemical  laboratories  include 
the  following  rooms  in  the  basement  of  Science  Hall:  labora- 
tory for  general  chemistry,  laboratory  for  quantitative  work,  lab- 
oratory for  research  work,  private  laboratory,  office,  balance  i'oom, 
recitation  room. 

The  various  laboratories  are  being  fitted  with  all  necessary 
appliances,  including  hoods,  gas,  water,  lockers,  furnaces  and 
chemicals'. 

Geological  Laboratories:  The  geological  laboratories,  are  lo- 
cated on  the  second  floor  of  Science  Hall  and  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing rooms:  professor's  office,  assistant's  oflfice,  laboratory  of 
mining,  laboratory  of  mineralogy,  laboratory  of  palaeontology,  lab- 
oratory of  general  geology,   recitation  room,   store  room. 

These  rooms  are  being  fitted  with  necessary  apparatus  and 
material.  Desks,  chemicals  and  microscopes  are  provided  for 
work  in  mineralogy  and  petrology.  A  very  complete  collection 
of  rocks  and  minerals,  illustrating  various  geological  phenomena, 
has  been  provided  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

Engineering  Laboratories:  The  work  of  the  department  of 
engineering  will  be  carried  on  temporarily  in  the  building  about 
to  be  vacated  by  the  departments  of  chemistry,  biology  and  ge- 
ology. This  building  contains  10  rooms  and  will  be  supplied  with 
apparatus  necessary  to  prosecute  the  work  of  the  department. 

Professional  Thesis:  Before  graduation  a  thesis  will  be  re- 
quired   of   each    student,    embodying   an    elaborate    description    of 
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some  phase  of  the  work  taken.  In  general  it  is  expected  that  the 
material  for  this  thesis  shall  be  secured  as  a  result  of  original 
research  either  in  the  field  or  in  the  laboratory.  The  subject 
for  the  thesis  should  be  selected  after  consultation  with  the  head 
of  the  department  in  which  the  work  is  taken,  not  later  than 
the  second  Monday  of  October  preceding  the  candidate's  intended 
graduation.  The  thesis  must  be  presented  for  approval  not  later 
than    the    first    Monday   in    May    before    such    graduation. 

Field  Work:  It  is  expected  that  students  in  this  department 
will  devote  at  least  one  field  season  of  not  less  than  six  weeks 
to  practical  field  work.  The  work  will  be  done  under  the  super- 
vision of  competent  instructors  and  will  consist  of  reconnaissance 
.  work,  areal  mapping,  tracing  formations,  prospecting,  section- 
ing, collecting,  etc.  Visits  will  be  made  to  various  mines  and 
quarries.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  university  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  students  every  possible  facility  for  carrying  on  original  inves- 
tigation.    For    this   work    suitable    credit   will    be   given. 

Degree:  The  completion  of  the  course  as  outlined  above 
will  entitle  the  student  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence in  Mining. 

Special  Students:  Under  certain  circumstances  the  work  of- 
fered in  this  school  may  be  taken  by  special  students  who  are 
of  such  maturity  and  who  evince  such  seriousness  of  intention 
as  to  indicate  that  they  are  likely  to  pursue  the  work  with  profit. 
These  students  are  admitted  without  examination  and  are'  not 
considered  as  candidates  for  a  degree.  When  the  work  is  chiefly 
of  a  laboratory  nature  they  will  be  required  to  take  at  the  same 
time  as  much  class  room  work  as  may  be  designated  in  each 
particular  case. 

Tuition:  Tuition  is  free  to  students  of  the  school  of  mines. 
Certain  fees  are  charged  for  the  use  of  material  in  courses  in 
chemistry,  graphics  and  mineralogy.  The  fees  are  listed  with 
the   descriptions   of  the   courses. 
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Courses   of  the   First   and     Second   Years. 

^The  work  of  the  second  year  will  not  be  offered  in  1904-5. 

FACULTY. 

DAVID   ROSS    BOYD,    Ph.   D.,    President. 

EDWIN  DeBARR,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

ALBERT   HEALD   VAN   VLEET,    Ph.    D.,    Professor   of    Biology, 
(Embryology  and  Histology.) 

LAWRENCE  NORTHCOTE  UPJOHN,  M.   D.,  Professor  of  Ana« 
tomy  and  Pathology. 

DAVID  CONNOLLY  HALL,  Sc.  M.,  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica 
and   Pharmacology. 

ROY  PHILSON  STOOPS,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology 
and   Bacteriology. 

JAMES   SEYMOUR.  Ph.   C,   Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 

FRANK  EDWARD  KNOWLES,  Ph.  B.,  Instructor   in  Physics. 

,    Instructor    in    Histology    and    Embryology. 


(To  be   supplied.) 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  territory  and  of  the  university, 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  the  establishment  of  depart- 
ments in  the  university  where  students  may  fit  themselves  for 
professional  work.  The  medical  course  prepares  the  students 
for  advanced  standing  in  accredited  medical  schools,  and  is  of- 
fered to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  desire  to  devote  their  entire 
time  to  strictly  professional  studies.  The  work  of  this  department 
was  established  in  1900-1901,  and  the  school  of  medicine  will 
therefore  enter  upon  its  fifth  annual  session  in  the  fall  of  1904. 


The  special  catalogue  of  the  school  of  medicine,  describing  all 
courses  in  detail,  will  be  sent  on  request.  Address  letters  of  inquiry 
to  the   President  of  the  University. 
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The  course  covers  two  years  of  nine  months  each.  It  in- 
cludes the  first  half  of  a  full  four  years'  medical  course,  as  given 
by  the  best  medical  colleges,  and  provides  complete  and  thorough 
instruction  in  chemistry,  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  and 
pharmacology.  These  branches  form  the  basis  of  medical  edu- 
cation, and  present  conditions  demand  that  at  least  two  year^ 
be  spent  in  gaining  a  working  knowledge  of  them,  previous  to 
entering  upon  the  study  of  the  more  distinctly  professional  sub- 
jects. It  is  the  object  of  the  university  to  give  the  most  thorough 
training  possible,  and  to  this  end  the  resources  of  the  various  sci- 
entific laboratories  are  fully  utilized  in  the  instruction  of  medical 
students.  No  clinical  courses  are  offered,  as  it  is  deemed  best 
that  hospital  and  clinical  instruction  should  be  deferred  until 
the  student  enters  upon  his  third  year.  Those  who  have  finished 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  two  years*  course  given  by  this  uni- 
versity, are  admitted  to  advanced  standing  in  other  medical 
schools,  and  will  be  able  to  graduate  in  medicine  after  two  more 
years  of  study. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR  ADMISSION. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  school  of  medicine  must  pre- 
sent satisfactory  evidence,  either  by  examination  or  by  certifi- 
cate, that  they  have  completed  successfully  seven  units  of  en- 
trance credit  as  enumerated  below,  and  described  more  particu- 
larly on  pages  33  and  following. 

By  a  unit  of  entrance  credit  is  meant  a  course  requiring  a 
daily  recitation  of  at  least  forty-five  minutes  for  one  school  year 
of  not  less   than  thirty-six   weeks.. 

These   subjects   fall   into   two  groups: 

Group  I:  (1)  Elementary  composition,  (2)  Composition  and 
American  classics,  (4)  American  Government  and  History,  (5) 
Ancient    (or  General)   History. 

No  applicant  deficient  in  any  of  the  above  courses  will  be 
admitted   to   work   in   the    school   of   medicine. 

Group  II:  (6)  Algebra,  through  quadratics,  (9)  Physics, 
(10)    First   year  Latin. 
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Applicants  deficient  in  not  more  than  two  of  the  subjects  in 
Group  IT  will  be  regularly  admitted  to  the  first  year  medical  class, 
under  the  following  conditions: 

Such  deficiencies  must  be  removed  before  admission  to  the 
second  year   class   will   be  granted. 

No  regular  student  of  the  freshman  class  may  take  more  than 
nineteen  hours  of  work  at  one  time,  except  by  special  permission. 

Special  Students:  Applicants  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 
may  be  admitted  as  special  students,  without  the  subjects  speci- 
fied in  group  II,  under  the  conditions  named  on  page  39  of  this 
catalogue  in  the  section  on  "Admission  as  special  students." 

Requirements  for  Admission  after  July  1,  1905:  At  this  date, 
the  reauirements  for  admission  will  be  advanced  in  accordance 
with  the  schedule  adopted  by  the  association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges.  This  calls  for  a  diploma  from  a  four  year  high  school, 
or  for  an  equivalent.  In  place  of  the  seven  units  of  entrance 
credit  called  for  above  the  candidate  must  present  Nos.  1,  2,  4, 
6,  9.  10  and  seven  other  units  as  described  more  particularly  on 
pages  33  and  following: 

A  student  will  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  his  work  conditioned 
in  not  more  than  two  units  of  credit,  such  conditions  to  be  re- 
moved before  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  the  medical 
course. 

Advanced  Standing:  Time  credits  will  be  allowed  students 
from  other  medical  colleges  of  good  standing,  according  to  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  work  done,  provided  the  entrance  re- 
quirements are  satisfied.  No  time  credits  will  be  allowed  on  ac- 
count of  a  degree  in  dentistry,  pharmacy,  veterinary  medicine, 
osteopathy   and   the   like. 

Facilities:  These  include  the  laboratories  and  equipments  as 
described  in  the  first  part  of  this  catalogue — chiefly  those  in  Science 
Hall  and  in  the  anatomical  laboratory,  (see  pages  16-18).  On 
the  first  floor  of  Science  Hall  are  the  laboratories  of  chemistry 
and  pharmacy  with  rooms  for  work  in  general  chemistry,  organic 
chemistry  and  physiological  chemistry,  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive   chemical    analysis,    pharmacy    and    pharmacognosy.     On    the 
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second  floor  are  the  biological  laboratories,  with  rooms  for  nor- 
mal and  pathological  histology,  bacteriology,  embryology,  physi- 
ology and  pharmacology.  This  floor  has  in  addition  an  auditori- 
um, provided  with  lecture  table  and  fittings  for  experiments,  and 
with  complete  facilities  for  lantern  demonstrations.  The  anatom- 
ical laboratory  contains  a  large  dissecting  room,  arranged  with 
special  reference  to  light  and  ventilation;  a  preparation  room, 
and  a  study  and  recitation  room  in  which  are  the  osteological  col- 
lection, many  of  the  anatomical  charts  and  models,  and  the  de- 
partmental library.  In  another  building  are  the  rooms  for  in- 
struction in  physics,  various  rooms  for  the  preparation  and  storage 
of  material,  and  for  the  making  of  anatomical  models,  charts,  and 
museum  specimens.  A  skilled  workman  is  employed  for  this 
purpose.  The  university  library  is  open  to  medical  students. 
The  departmental  collections  of  books  in  the  laboratories  are  in- 
tended for  daily  reference,  and  are  at  all  times  accessible. 

Methods  of  Instruction:  Nearly  all  work  is  done  in  the  lab- 
oratories where  the  student  himself  carries  out  the  various  ma- 
nipulations and  experiments  under  the  immediate  direction  of  an 
instructor.  At  the  same  time  explanatory  talks  and  demonstra- 
tions are  frequently  given,  and  every  student  has  constant  per- 
sonal attention,  receiving  such  advice  and  assistance  as  he  may 
need.  In  connection  with  the  practical  work,  lessons  are  as- 
signed for  outside  study.  Quizzes  are  made  a  prominent 
feature.  A  few  lecture  courses  are  given,  supplementary  to  th^ 
laboratory  teaching  or  to  cover  theoretical  topics  which  can  be 
presented  best  in  this  way.  There  is,  however,  laboratory  instruc- 
tion in  every  subject,  and  upon  this,  combined  with  the  quiz, 
chief  reliance  is  Dlaced. 

OUTLINE   OF   COURSES. 
First  Year,  First  Semester. 
General    Biology:      Lectures  and     laboratory  work.     2     hours. 
Professor  Van  Vleet. 


*  Roman  numerals  in  parantheses  refer  to  the  corresponding 
courses  in  the  college  or  arts  and  sciences,  Arabic,  to  the  number  of 
hours  a  week  the  course  is  given. 
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Vertebrate  Embryology:  *  (Biology  XI).  Lectures  and  labo- 
ratory work.  Principles  of  development;  the  chick  during  the 
first  four  days.     3   hours.     Professor  Van  Vleet. 

Human  Osteology:  A  thorough  study  of  the  bones  of  the 
human  skeleton,  with  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  quizzes. 
There  is  no  fee  for  this  course,  but  bones  are  lent  to  students 
who  make  a  deposit  of  $5.00  to  cover  value  of  material.  The  de- 
posit is  refunded  on  return  of  material  in, good  condition.  2  hours. 
Professor  Upjohn. 

General  Anatomy:  (Biology  II).  Lectures,  Plan  of  verte- 
brate structure,  osseous  system  (general  and  comparative),  di- 
gestive and  circulatory  systems.     3  hours.     Professor  Upjohn. " 

Practical  Anatomy:  (Biology  VII).  Dissections.  Each  stu- 
dent dissects  the  upper  extremity  with  head,  neck,  and  thorax,  or 
the  lower  extremity  with  the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  in  the  first 
semester.  Accompanied  by  demonstrations  and  quizzes.  After- 
noons, every  day,   4  hours.     Professor  Upjohn. 

General  Chemistry:  (Chemistry  I).  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work,  5  hours.     Professor  DeBarr. 

Physics:  Including  those  portions  of  the  subject  of  greatest 
interest  to  the  medical  student.  Ebcperiments  and  text.  Optional. 
Designed  for  those  entering  with  a  condition  in  this  branch. 
Hours  to   be   arranged   with  instructor.     Mr.  Knowles. 

Second  Semester. 
General     Anatomy:       (Biology     III).     Lectures.      Respiratory, 
genito-urinary,     and    muscular   systems;    peripheral     nerves,     and 
sense   organs.     2   hours.     Professor  Upjohn. 

Practical  Anatomy:  (Biology  VIII).  Dissection  of  one-half 
the  body  completed.  Afternoons,  every  day.  4  hours.  Professor 
Upjohn. 

Histology:  (Biology  X).  Lectures,  recitations  and  labora- 
tory  work.     4   hours.     Professor  Van  Vleet. 

Qualitative  Analysis:  (Chemistry  III).  Laboratory  work. 
5   hours.     Professor  DeBarr. 
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Physiology:  (Biology  V).  Lectures,  text,  recitations,  and 
assignment  of  special  subjects  for  investigation  by  individual 
students.  The  blood,  muscle  and  nerve,  circulation,  digestion, 
respiration.     3    hours.     Dr.    Stoops. 

Practical  Physiology:  Laboratory  work,  to  accompany  pre- 
ceding course.     1    hour.     Dr.   Stoops. 

Physics:  Work  of  first  semester  continued.  Hours  to  be 
arranged  with  instructor.     Mr.  Knowles. 

Second   Year,  First  Semester. 
Organic  Chemistry:      (Chemistry  VIII).     Lectures  and  recita- 
tions;  a  study  of  elementary  substances  of  the  aliphatic  and  aro- 
matic   series    of    hydrocarbons    and    their    derivatives'.     5    hours. 
Professor  DeBarr. 

Quantitative  Analysis:  (Chemistry  VII).  Lectures  and  lab- 
oratory work;  volumetric  determinations.  1  hour.  Professor 
DeBarr. 

Anatomy  of  the  Central  Nervous  System:  (Biology  IV). 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work;  anatomy  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord;  dissection  of  brain  of  sheep,  followed  by  dissection  of  human 
brain.     Collateral  readings.     2   hours.     Professor  Upjohn. 

Physiology:  (Biology  VI).  Lectures,  text,  recitations,  as- 
signment of  special  topics.  Elimination,  metabolism,  nutrition, 
nervous    system,   special    senses.     3   hours.     Dr.    Stoops. 

Materia  Medica,  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics:  Lectures, 
text,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  The  action  of  drugs,  veri- 
fied by  experiments  on  animals;  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
poisoning;  therapeutic  uses;  methods  of  administration.  4  hours. 
Mr.  Hall. 

General  Pathology:  Text  and  recitations.  Causes  of  disease, 
extrinsic  and  intrinsic;  circulatory  disturbances;  retrograde 
changes;  progressive  and  regenerative  processes;  inflammation. 
2   hours.     Professor  Upjohn. 

Pathological  Histology:  Laboratory  work,  arranged  to  ac- 
<;ompany  the   preceding  course.     Study  of  microscopical  prepara- 
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tions,      illustrating     general      pathologic      changes.     Drawings.     2 
hours.     Professor  Upjohn. 

Second   Semester. 
Physiological   Chemistry:      (Chemistry  XI).     Laboratory  work 
and   lectures.     Chemistry   of  the  animal   body;    analysis   of   urine. 
5    hours.     Professor   DeBarr. 

Materia  Medica,  Pharmacology,  Therapeutics  and  Prescrip- 
tion Writing:  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  Work 
of  the  first  semester  continued;  experimental  technique;  instruc- 
tion and  practice  in  prescription  writing.     4  hours.     Mr.  Hall. 

Bacteriology:  (Biology  IX).  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
A  detailed  study  of  the  more  important  forms  of  pathogenic  and 
non-pathogenic  bacteria,  with  methods  of  isolation  from  body 
fluids,  water,  etc.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  recent 
advances'  in  the  study  of  immunity,  precipitins,  agglutinins,  etc. 
4  hours.     Dr.   Stoops. 

General  Pathology:  Text  and  recitations.  Tumors,  autoin- 
toxications and  secondary  diseases;  malformations f  animal  para- 
sites.    2   hours.     Professor   Upjohn. 

Pathological  Histology:  Laboratory  work  continued  from 
first  semester.  Tumors;  special  pathology  of  organs  and  tissues. 
Drawings.     2  hours.     Professor  Upjohn. 

Surgical  and  Regional  Anatomy:  Lectures,  recitations  and 
dissections.  Study  of  serial  sections  of  the  body.  2  hours.  Pro- 
fessor Upjohn. 

Pharmacognosy:  Examination  and  identification  of  crude 
drugs.  Optional.  Hours'  arranged  with  instructor.  Mr.  Sey- 
mour. 

The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  make  any  change  in  this 
schedule   which   will   tend  to  improve  the  curriculum  as  a   whole. 

SPECIAL    COURSES. 

Anatomy:  To  physicians  and  advanced  students  who  wish  to 
continue    their    studies    in    practical    anatomy,    the    university    is 
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able   to   offer    special   advantages.     Such   applicants   may    arrange 
to  join   regular  classes',   or  to   work  independently  as  desired. 

Microscopical  Diagnosis:  The  university  is  also  prepared  to 
give  instruction  to  special  students  in  bacteriology,  clinical  exam- 
ination of  the  blood,  and  examination  of  urine,  chemical  and  mi- 
croscopical. 

Special  students  may  enroll  at  any  time.  The  regular  labo- 
ratory  fees   will   be   charged. 

TEXT    BOOKS. 

The  text-books  and  works  of  reference  recommended  are  giv- 
en below.  The  first  named  author  following  each  subject  will  be 
understood  to  have  the  preference.  The  prices  quoted  are  for 
the   least   expensive   bindings,   latest  editions: 

Medical    Dictionary:     Gould    $1.00     $2.50 

General    Biology:     Huxley   and   Martin    2.60 

For    reference,    Sedgwick   and    Wilson,    Parker 
and    Haswell's    Zoology. 

General  Chemistry:     Remsen,  advanced  course   3.50 

Qualitative  Analysis:     Prescott  and  Johnson   3.50 

Organic    Chemistry:      Perkin    and   Kipping    2.00 

Physiological    Chemistry:      Simon    2.00 

Pharmacology:      Cushny    3.75 

Anatomy:     Cunningham's    Text-Book    6.00       7.00. 

For  reference,  Gray,  Morris,  Quain,  Spalteholtz, 
Toldt.     Nervous  System;   Barker,  Edinger 
Quain. 

Histology:      Boehm-Davidoff-Huber   3.5a 

Physiology:      Foster     5.00 

For   reference,    American    text-book,    Stewart, 
Schaefer. 
Embryology:      McMurrich    3.00 

For    reference,    Hertwig,    Minot. 
Bacteriology:      Muir    and    Ritchie    3.25 

For    reference,    Sternberg,    Abbott. 
Pathology:     Ziegler's   General  Pathology   5.50 

For  laboratory:    Martin's  Practical  Pathology. 


Total  cost  of  necessary  text-books  for  two  years.  .$38.60 
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The  fees  and  deposits  for  the  various*  courses  are  given  be- 
low. These  are  for  laboratory  courses,  to  cover  cost  of  material 
used  by  the  student.  Unused  portions  of  deposits  are  subject 
to  drawback  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

FEES. 

Biology  and  Embryology    $  3.00 

Dissection,  each  course,  $7.50;   total 15.00 

Histology     3.00 

Bacteriology     3.00 

Embryology    3.00 

Pathological   Histology,    each   course,   3.00;    total    6.00 

Pharmacology,   each   course,   3.00;    total    6.00 

Physiology 3.0a 

DEPOSITS. 

General    Chemistry    5.00 

Qualitative    Analysis 5.00 

Physiological    Chemistry     10.00 

Quantitative    Analysis    2.50 

Total  fees  and  deposits  for  two  years    $64.50 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  a  deposit  of  $5.00  in  the 
course  in  osteology,  for  the  use  of  bones  taken  from  the  build- 
ing,   optional    with    the    student.     This    is    returnable. 

A  statement  concerning  the  cost  of  living  in  Norman  will  be 
found  under  the  head  of  "General  Information,"  page  29. 

Combined  Course  in  Collegiate  and  Medical  Studies:  With 
some  exceptions,  the  studies  of  the  medical  course  are  given  in 
the  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  as  a  part  of  the  courses  leading 
to  the  bachelor  degree.  It  is  therefore  possible  for  the  student 
to  obtain  his  bachelor  degree  by  four  years'  residence  at  the 
university,  at  the  same  time  completing  two  of  the  four  years* 
work  required  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Thus,  by  a 
further  residence  of  two  years  in  some  one  of  the  medical  col- 
leges, he  may  secure  both  degrees  in  six  years.  As  a  prelimi- 
nary college  training  is  of  great  advantage  to  one  pursuing  pro- 
fessional studies,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  medical  stu- 
dents, whenever  possible,  elect  the  combined  course.  For 
further  mention  of  the  four  years'  course,  with  a  schedule 
of  studies',  the  reader  is  referred  to  pages  81-2  of  this  catalogue. 
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FACULTY. 


X>AVID  ROSS  BOYD.  Ph.  D.,  President. 

JHENRY  D.  GUELICH,  A.  M..  B.  M..  Director  of  Music,  Instructor 
in  Piano,  Theory  of  Music,  Composition,  etc. 

FREDERICK  HOLMBERG,  B.  M.,  Instructor  in  Violin,  Voice  and 
Harmony. 

l^ELVILLE    FINNEY,    M.    D.,    Instructor    in    Painting,    Drawing 
and    Modeling. 

KATHERINE  ELEANOR  McBRIDE,  Instructor  in  Voice  Culture 
and   History  of  Music. 

* Instructor  in  Elocution  and  Oratory. 

DAVID  CONNOLLY  HALL,  Sc.  M.,  Physical  Director. 

AMANDA   O'CONNOR,   Instructor   in   Piano  and   Musical   Forms, 

A..  H.  McCONNELL,  A.  B.,  Instructor  on  Band  Instruments  Man- 
dolin and  Guitar,  Leader  of  the  University  Band. 

:BERNICE  rice.  B.  M.  instructor  in  Piano. 

LENA  STUBBLEFIELD,  B.  M.  Assistant  in  Voice. 

BLANCHE  MORGAN,  Assistant  in  Piano. 

Departments  of  Instruction:  The  school  of  fine  arts  consists 
of  the   following   departments: 

1.  Music. 

2.  Elocution    and   Oratory. 

3.  Drawing,    Painting   and    Modeling. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  school  to  afford  the  best  possible  fa- 
cilities for  carrying  on   work  in  these  departments. 

The  work  in  music  embraces  courses  in  piano,  organ,  violin, 
voice-culture,  orchestral  instruments,  brass  instruments,  theory 
and  history  of  music,   counterpoint,  fugue,   composition,   etc. 

Admission:  For  regular  admission  to  any  of  these  depart- 
ments the  candidate  must,  by  examination  or  certificate,  present 
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satisfactory  evidence  of  having  completed  successfully  thirteen 
units  of  entrance  credit  as  described  more  particularly  on  pages 
32-3-4. 

Preparatory  Courses:  Any  candidate  for  admission  who  may- 
be unable  to  meet  the  full  entrance  requirements  will  find  oppor- 
tunity here  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Ten  of  the  required 
units  are  given  as  courses  in  the  regular  preparatory  school  of 
the  university.  Admission  to  these  is  the  same  as  to  the  prepara- 
tory school,  see  page  34.  The  other  three  units  are  preparatory 
technical  work  to  be  taken  in  the  line  of  that  department  to 
which  the  student  is  seeking  admission,  whether,  music,  elocution 
or  drawing,  painting  and  modeling.  Candidates  need  have  na 
preliminary  knowledge  of  these  subjects  in  order  to  begin  the 
work. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  preparatory  work  required 
for    undertaking   any   course   in   the    school    of   fine    arts: 

PREPARATORY    COURSE. 


H;^   1 

Music 

Elocution 

or 

Art 

Composition  4 

Civil 
Government  4 

Algebra  5 

Vocal  Music  4 

Composition  4 

American 
History  4 

Algebra  5 

O  ' 

Music 

Elocution 

or 

Art 

Am.  Classless 

Ancient 
History  4 

Plane 
Geometry  4 

Plane 
Geometry  4 

W>^  2 

Am.  Classics  2 

Ancient 
History  4 

2< 

Music 

Elocution 

or 

Art 

Rhetoric  8 

Physics  5 

=  S    2 

lyiterature  H 

Physics  5 

In  addition  to  the  above  work,  the  student  must  select  either 
a  full  year's  work  in  two  of  the  following  electives:  Botany, 
science,  mathematics,  or  pursue  the  study  of  German,  French, 
Greek  or  Latin   two  years. 

Special  Students:  Students  who  may  be  permitted  to  pur- 
sue advanced  courses  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  school  of 
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fine  arts  while  yet  deficient  in  some  of  the  entrance  requirements, 
will  be  classed  as  special  students  until  such  requirements  shall 
liave   been   met. 

*  Also  any  person  of  mature  years,  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree, 
who  may  not  wish  to  pursue  the  regular  courses,  may  take  up 
such  special  work  as  may  be  found  best  suited  to  his  needs  and 
■attainments. 

Board  and  Room:  Good  table  board  can  be  had  at  from 
:$2.50   to  $4.00  a   week,   and   rooms  at  $0.50  to   $0.75  a  week. 

Pianos  for  Practice:  Pianos  for  practice,  one  hour  a  day, 
<can  be  obtained  at  from  75c  to  $1.00  a  month;  two  hours  a  day 
at  from  $1.50  to  $2.00.  A  piano  for  the  exclusive  use  of  one  or 
two  pupils  can  be  had  for  from   $3.50  to  $5.00   a  month. 

Virgil  Claviers'  can  be  secured  by  those  desiring  to  make  thaf 
method  a   specialty. 

General  Regulations:  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time,  but  for 
not  less  than  one  term  unless  by  special  arrangement.  Students 
"Wishing  to  complete  regular  courses  should  enter  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year.  No  student  is  permitted  to  take  part  in 
any  public  performance  without  the   consent   of  the  instructor. 

Tuition  is  payable  strictly  in  advance,  and  no  lessons  will  be 
g-iven  until  a  receipt  from  the  registrar  is  presented  to  the  in- 
structor. 

Lessons  falling  on  legal  holidays  will  not  be  made  up  except 
t)y   special  arrangements   with   the  instructor. 

There  is  no  deduction  for  lessons  missed  except  on  account 
of  protracted  sickness,  in  which  case  the  loss  is  equally  divided 
between   the   pupil  and   the   s'chool. 

In  the  courses  in  drawing,  painting  and  modeling,  student?? 
must  pay  for  their  own  material. 

Instructors  in  charge  of  the  art  work  reserve  the  right  to 
select  models,  casts,  etc.,  from  the  work  of  the  students  for  th^ 
university  museum. 
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ORGANIZATIONS. 

Orchestra:  The  department  of  music  maintains  a  regular 
orchestra  composed  of  teachers  and  students.  It  meets  twic^ 
a  week  and  is  free  to  all  students  who  can  meet  the  entrance 
requirements.  This  organization  during  the  past  year  has  made 
unusual  progress.  Two  concerts  were  given  during  the  season 
by  the  orchestra. 

The  Choral  Union  has  for  its  object  the  study  of  standard 
oratorios  and  the  larger  choral  works.  It  meets  twice  a  week. 
The  first  concert  of  this  organization,  "The  Holy  City,"  by  R.  Gaul^ 
was  given  December  18.  At  present  "The  Messiah,"  by  HandeU 
is  being  studied  and  will  be  rendered  in  public  in  the  spring. 

The  singing  class  meets  four  times  a  week  during  the  first 
semester.  The  course  is  open  to  all  students  free  of  charge  an(J 
is  required  of  all  students  in  the  preparatory  school. 

The  University  Glee  Club,  organized  last  September,  now  has 
twenty-five  members.  Its  public  appearances  have  been  received 
with  great  favor. 

The  University  Ladies'  Quartette  has  appeared  quite  frequent-^ 
ly  during  the  past  year.  Their  singing  is  always  an  attractive 
feature  of  a  programme. 

The  school  of  fine  arts  is  prepared  to  furnish  talent  for  con- 
certs, lecture  recitals,  lectures,  etc. 

Recitals,  Concerts,  etc.:  The  work  of  the  year  is  interspersed 
with  public  and  private  recitals.  The  favorable  location  of  Nor- 
man makes  it  possible  for  the  best  traveling  talent  to  visit  the 
city. 

Recital  Hall:  The  chapel  in  University  Hall  is  used  at 
present  for  recitals.  This  has  a  seating  capacity  of  four  hun- 
dred and  is  furnished  with  a  concert  grand.  A  down  town  studio? 
and  recital  hall  has  been  secured  in  the  Arline  on  Main  street,, 
to  accommodate  students  living  at  a  distance  from  the  university.- 
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RATES    OF    TUITION. 

The  year  consists  of  four  quarters  of  nine  weeks  each,  two 
lessons  weekly.  All  bills  are  payable  in  advance.  The  rates 
quoted  below  are  for  one  quarter  of  nine   weeks,  eighteen  lessons. 

Piano. 

30    minutes    (with    the    director) $18.00 

60    minutes,    class   of    3,    each    12.00 

30    minutes    (with    Miss    O'Connor) 13.50 

60  minutes,  class  of  3,  each 9.00 

30  minutes   (with  Miss  Rice) 9,00 

30   minutes    (with   Miss   Morgan)    8.00 

Violin   or   Voice. 

30  minutes   (Preparatory  course)    9.00 

30  minutes    (College  course)    13.50 

30  minutes   (Post-graduate  course)    18.00 

60   minutes,   class  of  3,   each    (College  course) 9.00 

Mandolin,  Guitar,  'Cello,  Cornet,  etc 

30  minutes .$13.50 

60  minutes,  class  of  3,  each    9.00 

Elocution,  Oratory   and    Physical  Culture. 

30  minutes    $13.50 

60   minutes,    class   of  3,   each    9.00 

Drawing,    Painting    and    Modeling. 

30   minutes    $13.50 

60  minutes,    class   of  3,    each 9.00 

The  preparatory  course  in  drawing  and  painting  is  free  to  all 
students  in  the  university.     Deposit  $2.00. 

Half  Courses:  One  lesson  (thirty  minutes),  each  week,  for  a 
term  of  nine  weeks: 

Piano    (with   the    director)     $10.00 

Piano    (with    Miss    O'Connor) .*....     7.00 

Piano    (with    Miss    Rice) 5.50 

Piano    (with    Miss    Morgan) 5.00 

Violin    or    voice    (Preparatory    course) 5.50 

Violin  or  voice   (College  course) 7.00 

Elocution,    oratory    7.00 

Mandolin,   guitar,   'cello,   cornet    7.00 

Drawing,   painting  and   modeling    7.00 

Drawing,  painting,  modeling  60  minutes,  class  of  3,  each....     5.00 
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Free  Advantages:  Daily  drill  in  singing  class.  First  sem- 
ester. 

Lecture  recitals,  faculty  concerts,  public  recitals,  choral  union. 

Physical   culture   classes   and   gymnasium    drills. 

All  theoretical  work  as  given  on  page  108. 

Classes    in    piano    technique. 

The    preparatory    course   in    drawing. 

Candidates  for  a  degree  in  music  after  having  completed 
the  work  of  the  second  and  third  years  in  residence,  will  receive 
their  fourth  year  free. 

Scholarships:  The  school  of  music  offers  a  number  of  free 
and  partial  scholarships.  For  information  address  the  director 
of  music. 

DEGREE  AND  CERTIFICATE. 

The  degree  of  B.  M.  (Bachelor  of  Music)  will  be  conferred 
on  such  students  as  complete  successfully  the  senior  year  in 
piano,  voice  or  violin. 

A  certificate  of  merit  will  be  given  to  those  completing  satis- 
torily  the  junior  year's  work  in  piano,  voice  or  violin. 

A  teacher's  certificate  will  be  given  to  those  finishing  the 
sophomore  year  in  piano,   voice   or  violin. 

PIANOFORTE. 

Mr.   Guelich,   Miss   O'Connor,   Miss  Rice,   Miss  Morgan. 

PREPARATORY    COURSE. 

Junior  Year:  Daily  drill  in  forming  the  hand,  developing  fin- 
ger, wrisj  and  arm  muscles:  technical  studies  selected  from 
Koehler,  Virgil  and  Mason;  easy  selections  from  Lichner,  Lange, 
Novara  and  Gurlit.     Twice  a  week  throughout   the  year. 

Middle  Year:  Technical  studies,  Virgil  and  Mason;  etudes 
for  phrasing,  rhythm  and  expression  by  Duvernoy,  Sidus,  Burg- 
mueller  and  Lemoine;  selections  by  Merkel,  Jungman  and  Kul- 
lak.     Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
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Senior  Year:  Etudes  for  expression  and  phrasing"  by  Loes- 
chorn,  Heller  and  Gurlitt;  octave  studies,  Doering  and  Presser; 
sonatinas  selected  from  Clementi,  Haydn  and  Mozart;  selections 
of  modern  and  classic  writers;  technical  exercises,  Krause,  Ma- 
S'on  and  Virgil.     Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

COLLEGE     COURSE. 

Piano  I  and  II:  First  year.  Etudes  by  Loeschorn,  Op.  66; 
Heller,  Op.  46,  47;  Octave  studies,  Vogt,  Op.  105;  sonata  by  Mo- 
zart or  Haydn;  preludes  by  Bach;  selections  of  the  best  modern 
and  classic  composers,  technical  exercises  selected  from  Mason 
and  Virgil;  course  in  elementary  theory;  elementary  harmony. 
Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Piano  III  and  IV:  Second  year.  Inventions  and  fugues  by 
Bach;  Czerny,  Op.  740;  Jensen,  Op.  32;  Czerny,  Op.  553;  KuUak's 
Octave  studies;  sonata  by  Beethoven;  movement  of  a  concerto; 
ensemble  playing;  modern  and  classic  selections;  technic  ma- 
son, Virgil  and  Leschetizky;  public  performance;  course  in  har- 
mony; history  of  music;  biographies;  musical  forms.  Twice  a 
week  throughout  the  year. 

Piano  V  and  VI:  Third  year,  dementi's  Gradus  ad  Parnas- 
sum;  fugues  by  Bach;  Kullak's  Octave  studies;  sonata,  Beetho- 
ven; modern  or  classic  concerto;  advanced  technical  work;  pia- 
no recital  of  modern  and  classic  selections;  ensemble  playing; 
course  in  counterpoint;  fugue  and  canon;  aesthetics;  acoustics. 
Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Piano  VII  and  VIII:  Fourth  year.  Selected  etudes  from  the 
works  of  Chopin,  Liszt  and  Moszkowskl;  sonatas,  classic  and  mod- 
ern; advanced  technical  work;  modern  and  classic  concert  selec- 
tions; piano  recital;  course  in  instrumentation;  advanced  compo- 
sition; psychology  in  relation  to  music;  critical  research;  prac- 
tical work  in  musical  pedagogy;  thesis  of  5,000  words  on  a  suit- 
able subject  in  art.     Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
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VOICE. 

Mr.    Holmberg,    Miss    McBride    and    Miss    Stubblefield. 

PREPARATORY    COURSE. 

Primary  tone  and  vowel  work;  breath  control;  technical  exer- 
cises selected;  Abt's  Singing  Tutor;  Concone,  Lamperti;  sight 
reading;    simple  English  songs. 

COLLEGE  COURSE. 

Voice  I  and  II:  First  year.  Tone  placing;  sustained  tones;; 
true  legato;  technical  exercises  by  Marches!  and  Lamperti;  vo-^ 
calises  by  Panofka,  Shakespeare,  et  al.;  English  ballads;  old  Ital- 
ian songs;  course  in  elementary  theory;  elementary  harmony. 
Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Voice  ill  and  IV:  Second  year.  Exercises  in  flexibility,  le- 
gato, staccato,  shade  and  tone  color;  vocalises  in  phrasing  by 
Marchesi,  Op.  3;  Panofka,  Op.  8;  selections  from  the  English, 
German,  French  and  Italian  writers;  course  in  harmony;  his- 
tory of  music;  musical  forms;  public  performance.  Twice  a 
week  throughout  the  year. 

Voice  V  and  VI:  Third  year.  Advanced  technical  work; 
study  of  interpretation;  study  of  the  characteristic  elements  of 
national  songs;  oratorio  and  operatic  selections;  public  recital; 
course  in  counterpoint;  fugue  and  canon;  aesthetics;  acoustics. 
Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Voice  VII  and  VIM:  Fourth  year.  Repertoire  of  English, 
French,  Italian  and  German  songs;  opera  and  oratorio  selections; 
advanced  technical  exercises  and  vocalises;  public  recital  of 
modern  and  classic  selections;  course  in  instrumentation;  ad- 
vanced composition;  psychology  in  relation  to  music;  critical  re- 
search; thesis  of  5,000  words  on  a  suitable  subject  in  art.  Twice 
a   week   throughout    the   year. 
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VIOLIN. 

Mr.   Holmberg. 
PREPARATORY    COURSE. 

Violin  methods,  by  Henning,  books  one  and  two;  exercises  by 
Dancla;  Schradieck's  Elementary  Scale  Studies;  Etudes  by  Kay- 
ser;    Maza's  Special  Studies;    easy  selections. 

COLLEGE  COURSE. 

Violin  I  and  II:  First  year.  Kreutzer's  Forty  Etudes;  Ca- 
prices by  Fiorillo;  Alard's  Scale  Studies;  Maza's  Brilliant  Studies; 
solos  by  Dancla,  De  Beriot,  Hauser,  Bohm,  et  al.;  course  in  ele- 
mentary theory;  elementary  harmony.  Twice  a  week  throughout 
the  year. 

Violin  III  and  IV:  Second  Year.  David's  Violin  School, 
book  two;  The  Art  of  Bowing,  by  Tartini;  Rode's  Caprices; 
Schradieck's  Studies,  books  two  and  three;  easy  concertos  by 
De  Beriot;  Viotti  and  Kreutzer;  public  performance;  ensemble 
playing;  course  in  harmony;  history  of  music;  biographies;  mu- 
sical forms.     Twice  a   week  throughout  the  year. 

Violin  V  and  VI:  Third  year.  Maza's  Artistic  studies; 
Alard's  Ten  Characteristic  Studies;  Spohr's  Violin  School;  spe- 
cial studies  by  modern  composers;  concertos  by  Rode,  De  Beriot, 
et  al.;  sonatas  of  the  classic  writers;  public  recital  of  modern  and 
classic  selections;  course  in  counterpoint;  fugue  and  canon;  aes- 
thetics;  acoustics.     Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Violin  VII  and  VIII:  Fourth  year.  Six  sonatas  by  Bach;  fan- 
tasias, sonatas,  concertos  and  concert  selections  by  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Sphor,  David,  Vieuxtemps,  Wieniawski,  Mendelsshon, 
etc.;  caprices  by  Paganini;  recital  of  concert  selections;  course  in 
instrumentation;  advanced  composition;  psychology  in  relation 
to  music;  critical  research;  thesis  of  5,000  words  on  a  suitable 
subject  in  art.     Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
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POST-GRADUATE  COURSES. 

Post-graduate  courses'  in  piano,  voice  and  violin  are  especially 
designed  for  those  who  desire  to  make  public  performance  and 
repertoire  a  specialty. 

COURSES  IN  THEORY,  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC,  ETC. 

Mr.  Guelich,   Mr.  Holmberg,  Miss  McBride. 

The  following:  courses  are  free  to  all  students  of  the  school 
of  fine  arts.  Those  who  complete  the  work  of  this  school  and 
wish  also  to  become  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  or  B.  S., 
will  be  given  credit  toward  graduation  by  the  college  of  fine  arts 
and  sciences  on  such  of  the  *  courses  as*  they  may  have  completed 
successfully. 

First    Semester.  Second    Semester. 

Elementary  Theory   1         Elementary   Harmony    1 

♦Harmony    2        *Harmony,  El.  Composition 2 

♦Musical    Forms 1       *Biographies    2 

♦History  of  Music   2        *Fugue  and  Compostion   2 

♦Counterpoint,    Composition    ...  2        *Advanced  Composition     2 

♦Instrumentation,    Composition  2 

♦Aesthetics 2 

♦Psychology  in  Relation  to 

Music   2 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSES. 

Elementary  Theory:  Abbreviations  and  special  signs  in  no- 
tation;  auxiliary  terms;   terminology;   minor  and  major  scales. 

Elementary  Harmony:  Origin  and  development  of  scales; 
various  intervals;  construction,  classification  and  progression  of 
simple  chords. 

Harmony:  Continuation  of  chord  study;  dominant  and  di- 
minished   seventh    chords;    secondary   seventh    chords;    cadences; 
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augmented   triad;    augmented  sixths;    analysis   and  original   work. 
First  semester. 

Suspensions;  organ  point;  passing  notes;  appoggiaturas, 
modulation;  analysis  of  hymns,  chorals,  etc.;  elementary  compo- 
sition;   original    work.     Second    semester. 

Counterpoint:  (This  course  requires  a  knowledge  of  har- 
mony). Simple  counterpoint  in  2,  3,  4  and  more  parts  with  and 
without  cantus  firmus;  melodies  harmonized  with  free  use  of 
passing  notes;  double,  triple  counterpoint,  etc.;  vocal  counter- 
point;   analysis;   original  work  and  composition. 

Fugue  and  Canon:  (A  knowledge  of  harmony  and  counter- 
point is  required  in  this  course).  Canon,  similar  and  contrary- 
movement  in  different  intervals;  canon  with  free  accompanying 
parts;  a  study  of  the  elements  of  a  fugue;  double  fugue;  original 
work  and  composition. 

Ipstrumentation:  (This  course  requires  a  knowledge  of  har- 
mony, counterpoint  and  fugue).  Critical  study  of  orchestral  in- 
struments; compass',  quality  of  tone,  method  of  treatment,  bal- 
ance of  tone,  contrast,  colour;  instrumentation  of  vocal  music;  ' 
orchestration  of  instrumental  solos;  composition  and  original 
work. 

Advanced  Composition:  Original  work  in  the  larger  musical 
forms,  sonata,  symphony,  cantata,  etc.;  harmony,  counterpoint, 
fugue,   canon  and  instrumentation   are  the  required   subjects'. 

History  of  Music:  (Literary  course — ^^no  technical  training 
required).  Music  defined;  ancient  and  Oriental  music;  influence 
of  historical  events;  early  church  music;  oratorio,  cantata  and 
opera;  instrumental  music;  sonata,  symphony;  music  of  mod- 
ern  time;    history  of   instruments. 

Biographies  of  Musicians:  (Literary  course — no  technical 
training  required).  Biographies  of  classic  and  modern  compos- 
ers; analysis  of  their  works;     instrumental  and  vocal  artists. 
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Musical  Forms:  (Requires  a  knowledge  of  harmony).  A 
study  of  the  motive,  phrase,  section,  period;  primary  and  extend- 
ed forms;  dance  forms:  rondo;  miscellaneous  and  mixed  forms; 
sonata   and    symphony;    dramatic   and    sacred   forms. 

Aesthetics:  Nature  of  beauty;  ideal  and  real;  art,  its  na- 
ture and  function;  correlation  of  arts;  poetry,  music,  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  etc. 

Psychology  in  Relation  to  Music:  Nature  of  music;  the  mu- 
sical faculty;  means  of  musical  expression;  habit,  association, 
memory  and  imagination;    feelings  and  emotions. 

ELOCUTION    AND    ORATORY. 

Mr.  

PREPARATORY    COURSE. 

Physical  culture  and  gymnastic  exercises;  memory  training; 
anatomy  and  hygiene;  breath  control;  voice  culture;  modulation; 
tone  in  relation  to  reading  and  speaking;  poetic  reading. 

TEACHER'S   CERTIFICATE    COURSE. 

Physical  culture,  aesthetic  gymnastics  for  ease,  grace  and 
naturalness  in  bodily  movement;  modulation;  tone  color  as  re- 
lated to  mental  states;  naturalness  and  ease  in  utterance;  vocal 
lessons;  study  of  gesture;  facial  expression  and  stage  deportment; 
pantomime;   Delsarte;   public  performance. 

DIPLOMA    COURSE. 

Vocal  and  aesthetic  physical  culture;  studies  in  posing;  life 
study;  written  sketches  of  character  types;  physical  representa- 
tion of  the  same;  sight  reading;  rhythm;  impersonation;  dialects; 
Shakespeare,  his  life  and  art;  study  and  delivery  of  great  ora- 
tions;   special  voice  drill;   personal  criticism;    public  performance. 

During  the  school  year  several  dramas  and  one  act  plays  are 
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.given    which    afford    special    opportunities    to    the   student   in    this 
department. 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE   AND   GYMNASIUM. 

A  general  course  in  physical  culture  and  gymnasium  exer- 
cises is  offered  free  to  all  students  of  the  university.  Those  de- 
siring to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  more  complex  exercises  and 
a  training  in  modern  systems  and  methods  of  teaching  must  con- 
tinue the  work  in  private  lessons  at  the  rate  given  on  page  103. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DRAWING,  PAINTING  AND  MODELING. 

Dr.  Finney. 

PREPARAIORY  COURSE. 

Elements  of  perspective;  composition;  geometric  figure  de- 
-sign;  drawing  in  pencil,  chalk,  charcoal;  elements  of  an*icomy  as 
applied  to  art;  color  harmony;  simple  wash  and  line  in  brush 
work;  perspective  II;  clay  modeling.  2  hours,  first  and  second 
semesters. 

ADVANCED  COURSE. 

First  Year:  Drawing  from  geometric  models;  casts;  per- 
spective, light  and  shade;  study  of  values;  anatomy;  drawing 
from  casts;  composition;  line  technic;  modeling  in  clay;  casting 
in   plaster,    embracing  piece,   waste  and   wax  mould. 

Second  Year:  Advanced  perspective;  drawing  from  antique; 
still  life  painting  in  water  color  and  oil;  composition,  fruit,  flower, 
modeling  from  life;  comparative  anatomy;  painting  in  water  col- 
or and  oil;    group  modeling;    flower  study;    study  of  tone  values. 

Third  Year:  Painting  in  oil,  water  color,  pastel  from  draped 
figure,  portrait,  animal,  landscape  and  costume;  out-door  paint- 
ing in  oil  and  water  color;    painting  from  nude  figure. 

ELECTIVE     COURSES. 

The  following  are  elective  courses  and  can  be  taken  up  by 
any  student  who  has  completed  the  preparatory  course.  Those 
^desiring-  to   substitute  elective   courses  for   an   eciuivalent   amount 
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of  work  in  the  regular  advanced  course  may  do  so  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  instructor. 

(1.)  Pen  and  Ink:  "Chic"  or  newspaper,  memory  drawing; 
cai-toon;    detailed  explanation  of  different  processes. 

(2.)      Magazine    Work:      Pen   and   ink;    wash    drawing;    water 
olor  for  covers,  etc.;  illuminated  letters;   tail  pieces;   silver  print; 
blue   print;    photo   engraving  process. 

(3.)  Designs:  Pyrography;  wall  paper  designs';  textile  de- 
igns;   modeling;    wood    carving. 

(4.)      China    Painting. 

(5.)      Book  Cover  Designs. 

GENERAL   INFORIVIATION. 

Advanced  Course:  The  work  of  the  preparatory  course  must 
be  completed  before  entering  the  advanced   course. 

Teacher's  Certificate  and  Diploma:  A  teacher's  certificate 
will  be  given  students  who  complete  the  preparatory  course  and 
the  first  and  second  year  of  the  advanced  course.  All  entrance 
requirements  of  the  school  of  fine  arts  must  first  be  met,  how- 
ever. Students  who  complete  the  four  years'  course  satisfactorily 
will   be  granted  a  diploma. 


SCHOOL    OF    PHARMACY. 


Professor  De  Barr,  Mr.  Seymour. 

In  the  organization  of  this  school  the  university  has  aimed 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  pharmacists  of  the  territory. 
The  prime  object  of  the  school  is  to  furnish  a  foundation  for  the 
pursuit  of  the  profession  of  pharmacy.  The  university  does  not 
demand  practical  experience  for  admission  to  the  school,  but  in- 
sists upon  adequate  preliminary  training. 

Admission:  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  school  of  phar- 
macy should  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  Either  by  examina- 
tion or  by  certificate  every  such  candidate  must  present  satis- 
factory evidence  of  having  completed  successfully  the  seven  units 
of  entrance  credit  numbered  1,  2,  4,  6,  8,  9a,  10  and  more  particu- 
larly described  on  pages  32-36  and  117-19.  Candidates  deficient  in 
any  of  these  requirements  can  remove  the  deficiency  by  taking  the 
study  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  preparatory   school. 

Special  Students:  Students  of  mature  age,  not  candidates 
for  a  degree,  who  desire  to  take  up  certain  advanced  courses  with- 
out first  meeting  all  of  the  entrance  requirements  can  find  op- 
portunity to  do  so  upon  satisfying  the  instructor  in  charge  that 
they  are  prepared  to  carry  on  the  desired  work  to  advantage.  They 
can  also  review  work  preparatory  to  taking  the  examination  before 
the  board  of  pharmacy  to   secure  registration. 

Graduation  and  Degree:  Before  receiving  the  diploma  of 
graduation  the  candidate  must  have  had  not  less  than  two  years* 
store  practice. 

The    degree     of   pharmaceutical    chemist     will    be     conferred 
upon    indents   completing   the   requirements.     A   diploma   fee   of 
$5.00   is   required,   to   be   paid   not   later   than   thirty   days   before 
commencement. 
Uofo— 8 
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COURSES  OF   INSTRUCTION. 

First   Year,    First    Semester. 

General  Chemistry:  Course  1.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Deposit    $5.00.     Remsen's   Chemistry.     5    hours. 

Pharmaceutical  Botany:  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  De- 
posit $2.00.     4  hours. 

Pharmacy:  Course  1.  Lectures  and  recitations  with  labor- 
atory work.  Deposit  $1.50.  Remington's  Practice  of  Pharmacy. 
5    hours. 

Pharmacognosy:  Course  1.  Examinations  of  crude  organic 
drugs  for  identification.  Deposit  $2.00.  Maisch's  Organic  Materia 
Medica.     3  hours. 

Second  Semester. 

Chemistry:  Course  3.  Analytical  chemistry.  Deposit  $5.00. 
Prescott   and   Johnson's   Qualitative   Chemistry.     5   hours. 

General  Chemistry:  '  Course  2.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Deposit   $5.00.     Remsen's   Chemistry.     4   hours. 

Pharmacognosy:  Course  2.  Continuation  of  course  1.  De- 
posit $2.00.     3  hours. 

Pharmacy:  Course  2.  Continuation  of  Pharmacy,  course  1. 
Pharmacopoeial  preparations,  fluid  and  solid  extracts,  etc.  De- 
posit $10.00.     Remington's  Practice  of  Pharmacy.     5   hours. 

Second   Year,   First  Semester. 

Chemistry:  Course  8.  Organic.  Deposit  $2.00.  Perkins  and 
Kipping's   Organic    Chemistry.     5   hours. 

Pharmacognosy:  Course  3.  Recognition  of  crude  drugs,  etc 
Deposit    $2.00.     U.    S.    Pharmacopoeia.     2    hours. 

Chemistry:  Course  5.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Volumetric 
and  gravimetric  estimations;  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  De- 
posit  $5.00.     4    hours. 

Materia    Medica:      Course    1.     Medicines,    their    classifications. 
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history,  physiological  effects,  etc.     Deposit  $2.00.     U.  S.  Dispensa- 
tory.    3   hours. 

Second    Semester. 

Pharmacognosy:  Course  4.  Continuation  of  Pharmacog- 
nosy,   course   3.     D'eposit   $3.00.     3   hours. 

Prescriptions:  Lectures  and  recitations  with  laboratory 
work.     Deposit    $7.00.     Ruddiman's    Incompatibilities.     5    hours. 

Materia  Medica:  Course  2.  Continuation  of  materia  medica, 
course  1.     Deposrit  $2.00.     3  hours. 

Organic  Analysis:  With  drug  assaying.  Lectures  and  labo- 
ratory work.     Deposit  $5.00.     5  hours. 

Toxicology:  A  study  of  poisons.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.     Deposit   $3.00.     2   hours. 

TEXT     BOOKS     USED. 

Practice  of  Pharmacy,  by  Remington $6.50  $7.50 

Chemistry,  by  Remsen    2.00 

Organic  Materia  Medica,  by  Maisch 3.50 

Qualitative  Chemistry,   by  Prescott  and  Johnson....  3.50 

The  United  States  Dispensatory 8.00  8.50 

The    United    States    Pharmacopoeia    3.50 

Organic  Chemistry,   by  Perkins  and  Kipping 2.00 

Incompatibilities,    by    Ruddiman    2.25 

LIBRARY   AND    EQUIPMENT. 

The  library  contains  suitable  reference  works  on  all  the  sub- 
jects offered  in  this  department.  The  chemical  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal laboratory  contains  all  the  crude  organic  and  inorganic  drugs 
of  the  pharmacopoeia  in  suitable  cases,  so  arranged  as  to  be  of 
free  access  to  all  the  students  of  pharmacy  who  are  classified  in 
pharmacognosy  and  materia  medica.  An  excellent  collection  of 
alkaloids  and  glucosides  is  also  at  the  disposal  of  students  of 
pharmacy  and  organic  chemistry.  The  laboratory  is  provided 
with  tables  for  all  students.  Each  student  has  his  own  appara- 
tus and  is  at  liberty  to  work  extra  hours  as  his  time  admits,  and 
-when  doing  so  can  have  personal  attention  by  the  instructors. 
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Mr.  Gittinger,  Acting  Principal. 
Mr.  Sturgis,  Dr.  Hood,  Mr.  Knowles,  Mr.  Guelich. 

The  work  in  this  school  is  intended  to  prepare  students  for 
the  regular  college  work.  Those  who  are  deficient  in  only  one  or 
two  branches  of  the  preparatory  school  may,  while  finishing  thi^ 
work,  take  some  college  studies.  But  all  of  the  required  work 
of  the  preparatory  course  must  be  completed  before  a  student 
is  permitted  to  go  on  regularly  in  any  university  course. 

Admission:  For  admission  to  the  preparatory  school  appli- 
cants must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age  and  must  satisfy  the 
enrolling  committee  as  to  their  proficiency  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  study  pursued  in  the  public  schools  of  the  territory,  especially 
in   English   grammar   and   arithmetic. 

Graduates  from  Rural  Schools:  It  is  desired  to  give  the  grad- 
uates from  the  rural  schools  full  recognition  for  the  work  they 
have  done  in  completing  the  graded  course  of  study.  Applicants 
presenting  a  common  school  diploma  or  a  teacher's  third  grade 
certificate  will  be  admitted  on  trial  to  the  classes  of  the  first 
year    without   further   examination. 

Advanced  Standing:  Students  desiring  to  take  the  studies^ 
of  the  second  or  third  oreparatory  year  will  be  examined  as  to 
their  ability  fo  enter  the  classes  of  that  year,  unless  they  other- 
wise satisfy  the  committee  on  registration  that  they  are  qualified 
for  such  advanced  standing.  Holders  of  teachers*  second  grade 
certificates  will  be  enrolled  in  second  year  classes  in  English  anci 
history  without  examination. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  who  have  been  residents  of  Oklahoma 
or  the  Indian  Territory  for  one  year,  except  that  in  certain  courses- 
a    small    laboratory   fee   is    required. 
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The  requirements  -for  entrance  to  the  various  collegiate  and 
professional    schools    have    been    stated    in    full    heretofore. 

To  meet  these  requirements  the  work  of  the  preparatory 
school  occupies  three  yearsr  calle.1  junior,  middle  and  senior,  be- 
ginning  from    the    tenth    grade   of   the    public    schools. 

SCHEME   OF   PREPARATORY   STUDIES. 
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Senior  preparatory  students  are  expected  to  choo.^e  two  of 
these  five  electives  for  one  year  in  addition  to  the  physics  and 
the   English   which   are   required   of  all. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Following  is  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  courses  ex- 
hibited  in   the   scheme  above: 

].     Composition. 

(1)  Elementary  Composition:  First  study  of  words,  sen- 
tences and  paragraphs  together  with  figures  of  speech.  Mother 
Tongue.  Book  III:    weekly  themes.     4  hours,  first  semester. 
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(2)  Composition:  Practice  in  writing  and  correcting  themes'- 
4  hours,  second  semester.  This  course  will  also  be  given  the  first 
semester,  1904-1905. 

2.  American  Classics. 

(1)  American  Classics:  Newcomer's  American  Literature p 
weekly    themes.     3    hours,    first    semester. 

(2)  American  Classics?:  A  careful  study  of  three  representa- 
tive writers;   weekly  critiques.     2  hours,  second  semester. 

3.  Rhetoric  and   Literature. 

(1)  Rhetoric  and  Composition:  Herrick  and  Damon's  Com- 
position and  Rhetoric,  weekly  themes.     3  hours,  first  semester. 

(2)  Literature:  A  careful  study  of  representative  writers;; 
weekly   critiques.     3   hours,   second   semester. 

4.  History   and   Civics. 

(1)  Civil  Government:  Local  government  in  England,  ther 
colonies;  the  states,  some  attention  to  Oklahoma  government. 
The  Federal  constitution.     4  hours,   first  semester. 

(2)  American  History:  A  topical  study  of  the  national  pe- 
riod, 1789-1900.  Related  readings.  Adams  and  Trent.  4  hours'^ 
second   semester. 

5.  Ancient  History. 

(1)  Ancient  History:  Oriental  countries  and  Greece  to  the 
death  of  Alexander.  Assigned  readings.  West's  Ancient  History.. 
4   hours,    first   semester. 

(2)  Ancient  History:  History  of  Rome  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  barbarian  irruptions.  Mingling  of  Roman  and  Teu- 
ton, to  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  814,  A.  D.  Assigned  readings'.. 
West's   Ancient  History.     4  hours,   second  semester. 

6.  Algebra. 

(1)  Elementary  Algebra:  Through  factoring,  G.  C.  D.,  L.  C 
M.     Taylor's  Elements  of  Algebra.     5  hours,   first  semester. 
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(2)  Algebra:  Continued  through  fractions,  the  theory  of  ex- 
ponents, quadratics.     5  hours,  second  semester. 

7.  Plane  Geometry. 

(1)  Plane  Geometry:  Beman  and  Smith.  4  hours,  first  se- 
mester. 

(2)  Plane  Geometry:  Completed  and  reviewed.  Beman  and 
Smith.     4   hours,  second   semester. 

8.  Botany. 

(1)  Botany:     Lectures,  text.     2  hours,  first  semester. 

(2)  Botany:  Lectures,  text,  laboratory  work;  each  student 
to  mount  fifty  specimens.     3  hours,  second  semester. 

9.  Physics. 

(1)  Physics:  Properties  of  matter,  mechanics  of  solids,  me- 
chanics of  fluids  and  sound.  Laboratory  work.  Carhart  and 
Chute's  physics.  Students  should  have  had  algebra  through 
quadratics  and  at  least  one  semester  of  plane  geometry.  5  hours, 
first   semester,   at   2:00. 

(2)  Physics:  Light,  heat,  magnetism  and  electricity.  Labo- 
ratory work.  Carhart  and  Chute.  Students  should  have  finished 
(1)  Physics.     5  hours,  second  semester,  at  2:00. 

9a.     Physics. 

(1)  Elementary  Physics:  Including  the  portions  of  the  sub- 
ject of  greatest  interest  to  the  students  in  pharmacy  and  medicine; 
experiments  and  text.  Open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  (1) 
Algebra.     4  hours,  first  semester. 

Note.  This  course  will  not  be  accepted  for  entrance  except 
to   the   school   of  medicine  and   the   school   of   pharmacy. 

10.  Beginning    Latin. 

(1)  Latin:  Collar  and  Daniel's  First  Year  Latin.  Drill  in  the 
inflections;  practice  in  writing  easy  Latin.     5  hours,  first  semester. 

(2)  Latin:  Collar  and  Daniel's  First  Year  Latin  completed. 
5   hours,   second   semester. 
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11.  Second  Year   Latin. 

(1)  Caesar:  Greenough's  Second  Year  Latin;  composition. 
5  hours,  first  semester. 

(2)  Caesar:  Continuation  of  above.  5  hours,  second  sem- 
ester. 

12.  Third   Year  Mathematics. 

(1)  Solid  Geometry:  Beman  and  Smith.  4  hours,  first  sem- 
ester. 

(2)  Review  algebra:  Partial  review  and  continuation  of 
course  6.     Taylor's  Elements  of  Algebra.  4  hours,  second  semester. 

13.  Natural  Science. 

(la)  Physiography:  The  physical  forces  that  are  in  opera- 
tion on  the  earth's  surface;  physiographic  forms,  earth  sculpture, 
work  of  streams,  glaciers,  oceans,  etc.  Text,  lectures  and  labora- 
tory  work.     4   hours,   first   semester. 

(lb)  Physiology:  Martin's  Human  Body,  briefer  course, 
with  laboratory  work.     4  hours,  first  semester. 

(2)  Zoology:  This  course  will  include  a  study  of  typical 
forms  of  animal  life.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  classi- 
fication, general  structure  and  habits  of  animals.  4  hours,  sec- 
ond semester. 

14.  Third   Year   Latin. 

(1)  Cicero:  Select  orations  and  letters,  Kelsey's  Edition; 
grammar;   prose  com.position.     4  hours,  first  semester. 

(2)  Vergil:  Versification,  grammar.  4  hours,  second  sem- 
ester. 

Vocal  Music. 

(1)  Vocal  Music:  Drill  in  elementary  singing.  4  hours,  first 
semester. 

WORK    OFFERED    OUT   OF    COURSE. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  as  required  above,  the  uni- 
versity offers  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  en- 
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trance  to  the  college  of  arts  and   sciences,   an  opportunity  to   do 
work  in  bookkeeping,  typewriting  and  shorthand. 

The  work  in  this  field  is  not  a  part  of  the  university,  but 
is  given  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  wishing  to  do  the  work  of  a 
good   business  college. 

The  work  is  so  arranged  that  each  ^udent  receives  individua^ 
Instruction  and  attention,  making  it  possible  for  each  one  to  spend 
as  much  time  or  as  little  as  suits  his  other  work.  The  work  is 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Egerton  Paddock  and  Miss  Laura  Hutton,  who 
offer  the  following  courses: 

I.     BOOKKEEPERS'   COURSE. 

1.  Bookkeeping:  Consisting  of  a  thorough  training  in  both 
single  and  double  entry  work,  jobbing,  wholesale  and  commission 
work,  and  banking.  Special  work  is  done  in  entries  which  arise 
from  the  discounting  of  commercial  paper.  Sadler's  Budget 
system. 

2.  Commercial  Law:  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  laws 
regulating  contracts,  notes  and  drafts,  negotiable  and  non-nego- 
tiable instruments,  agency,  partnership,  corporations,  insurance 
and  other  business  transactions.  It  is  not  intended  to  fit  the  stu- 
dent for  the  practice  of  law,  but  to  make  him  acquainted  with 
the  law  relating  to  ordinary  business.     Text,  Richardson. 

3.  English  Grammar:      One  semester. 

4.  Elementary  Composition:     One  semester. 

5.  Arithmetic:  With  special  reference  to  interest  and  the 
application  of  percentage.  In  addition  to  the  regular  course  in 
arithmetic,  there  will  be  given  each  day  a  special  drill  in  rapid 
calculation,    short    methods   and   other   points. 

6.  Penmanship:  Lessons  will  be  given  each  day,  and  an  op- 
portunity will  be  given  each  student  to  acquire  a  good  business 
handwriting. 

7.  Spelling:  Each  student  will  be  required  to  take  spelling 
or  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  entering. 
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SPECIAL,   COURSE   FOR   PUBLIC    SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

A  special  course  in  bookeeping  will  be  given  to  those  who- 
wish  to  prepare  for  teaching  bookkeeping  in  the  public  schools  and 
for   the    territorial   examination. 

II.     AlVIANUENSiS  COURSE   IN  SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING.^ 

1.  Shorthand:  Taking  up  the  study  of  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples and  rules  for  forming  word  signs,  then  a  thorough  course 
of  graded  dictation  until  the  student  is  able  to  write  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  words  per  minute  and  transcribe  from  his  notes 
correctly. 

2.  Typewriting:  The  Van  Sant  method  of  touch  writing 
is  used  and  each  student  is  required  to  pass  a  test  of  writing  forty- 
five  words  a  minute  from  dictation  for  three  consecutive  minutes. 
The  Remington  machine  is  used. 

TUITION. 

Bookkeepers'    course,    per    month $4.75 

Cost   of   books   per   course » 8.00 

Amanuensis  course,  per  month 4.75 

Cost   of   books   fpr   course 4.50 

Penmanship,    special,    per   month 1.00? 


ELEVENTH    ANNUAL    COMMENCEMENT 

June  5,  1903. 
DEGREES  CONFERRED. 


Bachelors  of  Arts. 


Barnett,  Rosa  Margene 

mag-ha    cum    laude. 
Bell,  Bessie  Pearl 
Bucklin,   George  Augustus 

cum  laude. 
Drown,   Helen   Ober 

cum  laude. 
Edwards,    Alba    M. 

magna    cum    laude. 


Gorton,    Newton    Eddy 
magna    cum    laude. 
Gorton,    Willard    Livermore 
ofould,    Minnie   Rose 
Greenfield,   Leroy  Bethuel 
Kendall,  William  Leamon 

cum   laude. 
Oakes,   Francis   Coram 


Bachelor  of   Science. 

Sherwin,  Ralph  Sidney     cum   laude. 

Pharmaceutical    Chemists. 

Duncan,  George  Francis  Piper,   Frank  Ward 


HONORS. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  college  of  arts  and 
sciences  who  were  accorded  "general  honors"  for  excellence  of 
work  during  the  school  year  of  1902-1903. 

First  Group   Students. 

Bennett,   Winifred   Edith  Clarke,    Josephine 

Elder,    Loula   Emma  Stratton,   Zoe  Agnes 

Choate,   James   Roy  Wheeler,    Floyd   Henderson 

Jones,    Lot    Morrill 


Second  Qro 

Bamford,    Mary    Jane 

Bell,    James   Ralph 

Boyd,    Mary    Alice 

Hadsell,    Sardis   Roy 

Kline,  Earl  Kilburn 

*Langston,   George   Washington 

Loomis,  Adelaide  Clara 

Loomis,  Alta  Vivian 

Low,    William    Hancock 

♦Deceased. 


up  Students. 

Long,    Charles    Alexander 
Moore,    John 
Morter,    William   Arthur 
Reeds,    Chester   Albert 
Reeds,    Clarence 
Renshaw,    George   Cecil 
Shepherd,    Edith 
Thomas,    Ella   Rae 
Utt,    Gladdie 


ROLL    OF    STUDENTS. 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

Ferguson,  Milton  James  (A.  B.  Univer- 
sity of   Oklahoma). 
German Norman. 

Seymour,    James     (Ph.    C,    University 
of  Michigan). 
German    Norman. 

COLLEGE    OF    ARTS    AND    SCIENCES. 

Seniors. 

Bennett,   Winifred  Edith    Norman. 

Bell,   James   Ralph    Norman. 

Hadsell,  Sardis  Roy  Norman. 

Jones,  L»ot  Morrill   Cordell. 

Kirk,    Charles    Townsend    Oklahoma  City. 

Miller,   Lillie  Kate    Norman. 

Morter,    William   Arthur    Norman. 

Museller,    Crete Alva. 

Sarchet,   Catherine    Guthrie. 

Utt,    Gladdie .Elk  City. 

Juniors. 

Ambrister,   Maude  Anna    Norman. 

Bamford,  Mary  Jane   Guthrie. 

Catlett,   Rosalind   Conway   Pawnee. 

Clarke,   Josephine    Oklahoma    City. 

Duncan,  George  Francis   Norman. 

Crow,  Ray   Norman. 

Edwards,    Ellis   Lincoln    Coats,  Kans. 

Green,  Winchester  Woodworth   Mounds,    I.    T. 

Long,  Charles  Alexander   Norman. 
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Monroe,    Florence    Amanda    Norman. 

Reeds,  Chester  Albert   Norman. 

Reeds,    Clarence    Norman. 

Shepherd,    Edith Oklahoma   City. 

Tosh,    Harry    B Hobart. 

Sophomores. 

Alden,   Arthur   Maxwell    Norman. 

Boyd,    Mary   Alice    Norman. 

Chapman,   Clifford   Frank    Perry. 

Conway,    Jay    Thomas     Alva. 

Clark,    William    Newkirk. 

Darling,  John  Chester   Enid. 

Elder,  Loula  Emma   Granite. 

Everest,  Herbert  A Oklahoma    City. 

Field,   John  Walker    Guthrie. 

Goodman,    Mamie    Mercia    Tonkawa. 

Holt,    George    Herbert    Sickles. 

Kingkade,  A.  Martin   Norman. 

Kline,  Earl  Kilburn Stillwater. 

Larkin,    Pierce    Helena. 

Leach,   William    Tecumseh    Norman. 

Loomis,  Adelaide   Clara    Norman. 

Low,    William   Hancock    Pauls    Valley,    L    T. 

Matthews,   Thomas  Buchanan    Norman. 

Meeker,    Charles    Hamilton    Norman. 

Merkle,  John  Arthur   Norman. 

Milam,  Carl  Hastings   Newkirk. 

Montgomery,    Ira    Wilson    Norman. 

Thomas,    Ella    Rae    Norman. 

Schramm,  Eck  Frank    Newkirk. 

Williams,  Guy  Yandall   Enid. 

Freshmen. 

Ambrister,  Samuel  Gillespie   Norman. 

Arnold,    Samuel    Lee    Bridgeport. 

Anson,    Carrie   Louise    Norman. 
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Bell,   Dot  Vaughn    Norman. 

Bidwell,    Minnie    Maria    Kingfisher. 

Blair,    William    Bowen    Guthrie. 

Brannon,    John    Claude    Norman. 

Caudill,    Gilbert    G Hobart. 

Carroll,  Hugh  Allen   Hennessey. 

Clifford,    Charles   Edward    Newkirk. 

Crockett,   Howard    El  Reno. 

Crockett,  Nelle  S El    Reno. 

Banner,  Vernice  Earle    Stillwater. 

DuBois,   Grin   Garrett    Helena. 

Elder,  John  Allen    Granite. 

Erwin,   Para  Fletcher    Wellston. 

Field,  Tempe  Glenn    Guthrie. 

Field,  William  Clark Guthrie. 

Goodrich,   Nellie   Virginia    Norman. 

Guy,    Nellie   Baskett    • Norma.n. 

Hatchett,    Olivette    El  Reno. 

Hudson,    Edward    Everett    Altus. 

Hutchison,    Lon    Louis    Norman. 

Hutton,  Laura   Winfield,    Kansas. 

Jones,    Edna    Norman. 

Lysinger,    Jesse   Edward Perry. 

Maynard,    Milton   Monroe    Garber. 

McReynolds,  Finis  Ewing Stillwater. 

Morgan,    Blanche    Norman. 

Montgomery,  Myrtle  Winifred   Norman. 

Osborn,    Monroe    Norman. 

Palmer,   Frances  May    Granite. 

Patterson,   Tressie   May    Pawnee. 

Perry,  John  Wallace    Pawnee. 

Picard,    Maud    Clara    Norman. 

Pinnick,    Addie    Bell    Norman. 

Rader,   Jessie  Lee    Hobart. 

Severin,    Robert    Richard     Guthrie. 

Storm,    Clarence    Dunn    Oklahoma    City. 

Wolfinger,  Roy  Jonas   Hobart. 

Van   Zandt,   Margaret   Leon    Norman. 
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Specials. 

Acers,    Carl    Norman. 

Anderson,   Reuben   Stanley    Woodward. 

Berry,    Raymond    Clyde    Norman. 

Benward,    Roy    Reason. 

Bond,    Edward    Bryan     Minco,  I.  T. 

Bouldin,    Eustace    Vivian    Texmo. 

Cook,    Clarence    Roland    Norman. 

Cromwell,    Fannie     Norman. 

Denison,    Nora    May    Norman. 

Gibbs,   Karl  Kennith    Pawnee. 

Gibbs,    Lew    Burnett    Pawnee. 

Hardy,   John   Guy    Norman. 

Howarth,    Floyd     Norman. 

Hurd,    Georgia    Norman. 

Hurd,  Jennie   Norman. 

Jones,    William    Walter    Norman. 

Kingkade,  John  Leroy Norman. 

May,   Jessie   Scott   Norman. 

Mayfield,    Tom    Norman. 

McCluskey,    Samuel   David    Davis,  I.  T. 

Miller,   Earl    Tobias    Norman. 

Miller,    Nannie    Lee    Norman. 

Miller,   Richard  Keith    Norman. 

Monsell,  Edwin   Moreland    Anadarko. 

Morgan,   Clarence    Norman. 

Newell,    Rose    Chandler. 

O'Connor,   Amanda   Guthrie. 

Paddock,    Egerton     Marvel. 

Pinnick,   Lottie  Frances    Norman. 

Pointer,    Mrs.   W.   J Norman. 

Pointer,   William   Joseph    Norman. 

Shepherd,  William  Thomas Binger. 

Taylor,  Elizabeth Norman. 

Victor,   John   James    Carmen. 

Wails,   James  Otto    Norman. 

^Williams,  Clarence  E Norman. 
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SCHOOL    OF    MEDICINE. 

Green,    Winchester   Woodworth    Mounds,   I.   T. 

Monett,   James  Ira   Perry. 

Tribbey,  Thomas  Henry Maud. 

Burton,   Charles  Robert    Adell. 

Sanger,    Fenton    Mercer    Yukon. 

SCHOOL   OF    MINES. 

Everest,    Herbert   A Oklahoma    City. 

Larkin,   Pierce    Helena. 

Schramm,    Eck   Frank    Newkirk. 

Storm,     Clarence     Oklahoma    City. 

SCHOOL    OF    FINE    ARTS. 
Seniors. 

Rice,    Berenice    Piano Stotts    City,    Mo. 

Stubblefield,    Lena  Alice Voice Chandler. 

Juniors. 

Morgan,    Blanche    Piano Norman. 

Minter,    Constance    Piano Corning,   Kas. 

Sophomores. 

Bucklin,   Amy  Grace    Voice Sawyer,   Kansas. 

Brown,    Creighton    Piano Anadarko. 

Goodrich,    Nellie    Piano Norman. 

Stubblefield,    Lrena   Alice    Piano Chandler. 

Freshmen. 

Alexander,    Addle    Mabel    Piano Norman. 

Bowen,    Winnie    Piano Norman. 

Briggs,    Ollie    May    Piano Norman. 

Brooks,  Blanche  Eleanor   Piano Bridgeport. 

Bucklin,   Amy   Grace    Piano Sawyer,   Kansas. 

Capshaw,   Euline    Piano Norman. 

Givens,   Ruby   Isabel    Voice Mountain  View. 

Ken  worthy,   Arlie  Mabee    Piano Perkins. 
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MaGill,  Carrie  Effa   Piano Corning,  Kans. 

Menifee,    Bettie    Wood    Piano Sapulpa,    I.    T. 

Noble,    Edward   Everett    Violin Ardmore,    I.    T. 

Oliphant,  Hazel  Fay    Piano Mangum. 

Stephens,    Benjamin    Violin Norman. 

Sigan,    Pauline     Piano Cleveland. 

Sturgis,  Margaret  Gertrude Voice Norman. 

JTeter,  Edna  Olive Piano Vinco. 

Worley,    Stella    May    Piano Stillwater. 

Specials. 

Alexander,    Leslie    Norman. 

Benson,    Sarah    Ethel    Norman. 

Besant,    Nina    Norman. 

Bigger,    Loneta   Pearl    Norman. 

Bridgewater,   Mabel  Irene    Norman. 

Brewer,    Myrtle    Maud    Norman. 

Brown,   Mertie    Lexington. 

Burke,  Mrs.  J.  J Norman. 

Blackburn,  Earl  Leon   Franklin. 

Boyd,    Mary    Alice    Norman. 

Bamford,  Mary  Jane   '. Guthrie. 

Capps,    Edwin    Chandler. 

Draver,  Lizzie  May Norman. 

Elder,   Mrs.   Evalyn    Norman. 

Edwards,    Lucy Norman. 

Edwards,    Minnie    Norman. 

Field,  Mrs.  J.  W Norman. 

Field,    Mrs.    W.    C Norman. 

Finney,  Mrs.  J.  M Norman. 

Fletcher,  Ruth  May Norman 

Freeman,   Minnie Norman. 

Giles,  Nellie  Norman. 

Goodin,  Elva   Norman. 

Gould,    Mrs.    C.   N Norman. 

Guy,    Nellie    Baskett    Norman. 

Hardie,  Ada  Winifred   Norman. 

Hardie,  Lora   Norman. 

Himes,    Alice    Norman. 

U  of  0-9 
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Hughes,    Cora     Norman. 

Johnson,    Vivian    Norman. 

Jones,  Edith  May Moore. 

Jones,    Gladys    Mustang. 

Lindsay,   Agnes    Norman. 

Merkle,   Clara   Norman. 

Merkle,    Bessie     Norman. 

McLean,    Jessie    Moore. 

McCall,  Elsie Norman. 

McCullough,    Maud   Elsba    Norman. 

MacFarland,  Allie  May  Cropper. 

McGill,    Blanche    Norman. 

McKittrick,   Frank  Marion    Norman. 

McMackin,  May  Marguerite   Norman. 

McReynolds,  Alice Norman. 

Newell,    Ruth    Brannon    Norman. 

Noble,    Mrs Norman. 

Nowlin,  Macey  Florenton   Denver. 

Oakes,  Mrs.  F.  C Eidmond. 

Patterson,   Tressie   May    Pawnee. 

Sims,  Edith   Norman. 

Smith,  Foster  K Wanette. 

Van  Eman,   Maggie  Loga    Jennings. 

SCHOOL   OF    PHARMACY. 

Second  Year. 

Gridley,    Eben   Elwood    Alva. 

Haddix,   Rosa   Dorthea    Norman. 

Owens,  Ben   Chandler. 

First    Year. 

Austin,  Walter  Henry   Norman. 

Bonto,   John   Henry    Taloga. 

Burton,    Glade   Clement    Stroud. 

Butler,  William  Hollie Marvel. 

Campbell,   Jesse   Lawrence    Perry. 
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Corwin,   Fred   Thornton    Enid. 

Davis,  Charles   Walter    Supply. 

Dickinson,   Wallace  Earle    Asher. 

Hunter,  James  Andrew    Addington,  I.  T. 

Lrambert,    Charles     Norman. 

Lowther,   Junius    Norman. 

Meloy,   Myrtle  Amanda    Oklahoma    City. 

Mertes,    John    Erasmus    Choctaw    City. 

Morrow,    Howarfl Norman. 

Murray,  Joseph  Preston  Braman. 

Sieg,   Shallmon  Lawrence    Noble. 

Sieg,   William  Ralph   Noble. 

Sims,   Ernest   Carleton    J^Torman. 

Standard,  Fred  H Okarche. 

Raines,  James  Ralph   Yukon. 

Reed,   John   Thomas    Wetumka,    I.   T. 

Washburn,  Earl  Emory   Norman. 

PREPARATORY    SCHOOL. 
Third   Year. 

Anderson,   Henry   Otis    Baker. 

Baker,   Guy    Potter. 

Balyeat,   Frank  Allen    Wellston. 

Belt,  Rose  Mary    Norman. 

Bridgewater,   James   Erman    Norman. 

Carr,  Mary  Josephine   Ardmore,  I.   T. 

Carpenter,  Everett  Z.,   Lexington. 

Cherry,  Alfred  Floss Colony. 

Colbert,    Harry Linden. 

Corn,    Lena   Everetta    Norman. 

Duttbn,    Chester   Everett    Cordell. 

Eckes,    Frank     Helena. 

EUedge,  Irene  Lillian   Norman. 

Gage,  Harry  Alfred   Pauls  Valley,  I.  T. 

Givens,   Ruby  Isabel    Mt.   View. 

Gittinger,    Clement    Orvy Russel,   Iowa. 

Harned,   Chester  Adai**   Pond    Creek. 
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Harris,   Edgar  Lee    Moore. 

Harris,   John   Franklin    Moore. 

Herzog,   Frank  Adam Lexington. 

Highsaw,   James   Leonard    Lexington. 

Holmes,   Bben  Joseph    Roosevelt. 

Hughes,   Mary  Anna Norman. 

Kaupke,   Charles  L Norman. 

Krumtum,   James    Charles    Maloy.  Ora. 

Leach,    Grace    Norman. 

Long,   George  Elmer    Norman. 

McCreary,  Byram  Leonard   Norman. 

McFarland,   Allie   May    Cropper. 

Minteer,   Earl   Rue Norman. 

Mundell,    Oliver    Union. 

Musser,    Mattie    Geary. 

Oliphant,  Hazel  Fay Mangum. 

Patton,  Jessie  Pearl    Norman. 

Phillips,   Guy  Francis    Shawnee. 

Port,    Clinton Potter. 

Porter,   J.   Clifton    Norman. 

Powers,   James  Percy    Mangum. 

Simpson,  De'Witt  Talmage Cowden. 

Smith,   George   Cline    Norman. 

Smith,  Roy  Cline Norman. 

Taylor,  Mary  Henrietta   Norman. 

Trotter,   Fred    Mangum. 

Young,  Albert  Floyd   Norman. 

Second  Year. 

Baker,    Mattie     May    Potter. 

Benge,   Verne    Granite. 

Bridgewater,  Mabel  Irene  Norman. 

Campbell,  John  Cue Norman. 

Carey,   Thomas   Frederick    Shawnee. 

Cook,   Edward   Wesley    Hobart. 

Clement,  Alexander  Riley    Norman. 

Craven,    John    Clyde    Watonga. 
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Dickson,    Cicero     T^ock. 

Donnell,   Jannie    Cooperton. 

Dryden,    Sterling    Lafayette    McLoud,    R.    F.    D.   No.    2. 

Dyer,  Lester  Clarence    Moore. 

Evans,  Eula  Belle   Cleveland. 

Ewing,  Bessie  Pearl ,      Norman. 

Fitch,  Elva  Luella Temple. 

Forehand,    Hugh    Nealy     Norman. 

Force,  Henry  Hill   Moore. 

Fox,  Nicholas Avery. 

Freeland,  Mabel  Clare Hall. 

Frick,    Herman    Norman. 

Fuqua,    John   Bates    Altus. 

Fuqua,    William    Arthur    Altus. 

Gibson,    Myrtle    Yukon. 

Hammond,   Homer  Clare    Lawton. 

Hardy,    Dudley Ardmore,    I.   T. 

Hawk,   Jesse   Leroy    Hennessey. 

Henderson,   Mary  Elizabeth    Mustang. 

Hudson,  Robert  Albert   Billings. 

Hughes,  Marion  Jessie   Pawnee. 

Hughes,    Nannie    Leta    Norman. 

Hutchinson,    Pearl    Moore. 

Johnson,  Ira  Monford    Minco,   I.   T. 

Klinglesmith,    James    Winifred    Norman. 

Klinglesmith,   Joseph   Elihu    Norman.    • 

Long,  Beulah Norman. 

McCormick,  Charles  Hoyt   Parkland. 

McGhee,,  Fronia  Carrie    Etowah. 

McKittrick,    Frank    Marion    Norman. 

McWjhorter,   Samuel  Parker    Shady  Grove,  Texas. 

Meador,  Girdle  Emory    Noble. 

Menifee,   Newell  Dulin    Sapulpa,    L    T. 

Miller,  William  Lafayette   Cleveland. 

Montgomery,  Oval  Birkey Norman. 

Morrison,  Frances  Eldora    Cordell. 

Owens,  Jesse  Thomas    Guthrie. 

Pepoon,   Orin   Carter    Medicine    Lodge,    Kas. 
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Plaster,    Albert    Beef   Creek,    I.    T. 

Randell,  Bessie  Louisa Taloga. 

Randell,  Jessie  Pearl    Taloga. 

Redwine,    Henry    Eason. 

Reeds,    Artie    Carl    Norman. 

Roller,   William    Eber    Norman. 

Ruedy,  Bertha  Edna    Moore. 

Ruedy,  Blanche  Lena    Moore. 

Seger,  John  Debra Colony. 

Sigan,  Pauline Cleveland. 

Smith,  Pearl  Etta   Cordell. 

Sommers,   Mary  Delpha    Norman. 

Swank,   Floyd    Lee    Norman. 

Sommers,  Norvel  Isom Norman. 

Stanley,    Sara    Ethel    Norman. 

Thomas,   Jesse   William    Minco,    L    T. 

Thompson,   Daisy  Dell    Norman. 

Wallace,   Willie  Henry    Okarche. 

Waller,   James    Moore. 

Wilcox,   Guy   Wilber    Oklahoma    City. 

Wilcox,    Harriet   May    Oklahoma    City. 

Wright,  Walter  McGeorge   Oklahoma    City. 

First   Year. 

Austin,  Grace  Elizabeth Norman. 

Barnard,   James   Lewis    Perry. 

Belt,   Benjamin   Carleton    Norman. 

Benward,    Roy    Reason. 

Best,    Jesse    Ardmore,    L   T. 

Blllingsley,   Logan   Blaine    Anadarko. 

Black,   Wanda  Clara    Norman. 

Blackburn,   William  Vernon    Wheatland. 

Bodlne,    Hugh    Augusta    Norman. 

Bogan,   Leroy  E Dale. 

Bolend,  Rex  George   Norman. 

Brady,    John    Lapsley    Sapulpa,  L   T. 

Bridgewater,   Jesse  Ross    Norman. 

Brown,   Otto    Hastings 
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I^uttcrtiekl,    Ethan    Uansoni     ^Jorinaii. 

Butterfleld,  James  Irving   Norman. 

Campbell,  Rex  Ormae   Chickasha,   I.  T. 

Campbell,   Thomas  Franklin    Bristow,   I.   T. 

Capps,  Edwin  Robert    Chandler. 

Carver,   Albert   Elmer    Bedford. 

Chilton,    Margaret   Jane    Mounds,  I.  T. 

Chism,    Ruth     Leger. 

Colbert,    Nellie Brown. 

Cook,    Clarence    Birdsell    Hobart. 

Crews,  Kittle  Ferguson    Fayette,    Mo. 

Curtis,  Elton  Leroy   Norman. 

Davis,    Mattie     Frisco. 

Davis,  Rupert  Joseph    Weatherford. 

Dixon,    George   Duree    Union. 

Downing,   Charles    Clarence    Norman. 

Dragoo,  Etta  Blanche    Buckhead. 

Dye,    John   William    Norman. 

Evving,  John  Wesley    Norman. 

Fitzpatrick,  Dennis  Fitz   Union. 

Flaugher,  Huxley  Fremont   Cashion. 

Fuller,   Maud   Ellen    Sapulpa,    I.    T. 

Fuller,  Woodman  Lee    Sapulpa,    I.    T. 

Gallier,    Cordelia    Norman. 

Gallier,  Sigel  Henry   Norman. 

Gardner,    James    Adolphus'    Wynnewood,    I.    T. 

Giles,   Lorenzo  Carl    Norman. 

Grant,   Ida Mustang. 

Hale,  Ethel Norman. 

Harder,   John   Walter    McLoud. 

Hardy,  Lee  Cross   Newkirk. 

Hazel,   Lamar  Irving.  Erin   Springs,    I.   T. 

Herald,    Frank    Alfred    Cleo. 

Herzog,    Hattie    Bell Lexington. 

Hibbard,    John   Robert    Asher. 

Holland,   George   Madison    Ravia,    I.    T. 

Hughes,   Harry  Walker    Norman. 

Hunt,  Arthur  Lindsay   Hobart. 
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Jackson,    L.ulu    Bedford. 

Johnson,   Oral   Val    Wiaukomis. 

Kaiser,  Bartholomew Lambdln. 

Koepka,    Clara   Matilda    Norman. 

Latimer,   Louise   Ethel    Corbett. 

Leach,    Nellie    Norman. 

Lewis,  William  Orville Norman. 

Lowrance,    Oscar   Kennedy    Buckhorn,   L    T. 

Martin,   William  Edward    Ravia,    I.    T. 

Maupin,   Ida   Low    Leger. 

Maupin,   Shirley  Niveth    Leger. 

McKittrick,    May    Norman. 

McKittrick,    Nannie    Norman. 

McLennan,     Bessie Moore. 

McLean,    Jessie    Moore. 

Merkle,   Clara  Allen Norman. 

Miller,    Florence    E Norman. 

Moentnish,   Amelia    Choctaw  City. 

Morrison,  Gervaise   Oklahoma  City. 

Neaves,   Clara   Bonita Tryon. 

Xis^bitt,  Robert  Perry  Lexington. 

Noble,   Edward    Everett    Ardmore,    I.    T. 

Ogle,    Leo     Brown. 

Oliver,   Frederick  Grant    Norman. 

Pinnick,   Lottie  Frances    Norman. 

Pinnick,   Alfred   Elmore    Norman. 

Pitt,  Mattie  May   Gilsonite,    L    T. 

Pitt,   Maud  Lee    Gilsonite,    L    T. 

Putnam,    Emory    Willis    Oklahoma    City. 

Randell,  Frank  Earl   Taloga. 

Reed,  Jeanette    Wetumka,  I.  T. 

Rugh,  Harry  Elder   Douglas. 

Sheldon,  James  Edward    Garber. 

Short,   Daniel  Webster    Norman. 

Simpson,  Fannie  May   Boise. 

Sims,    Herbert    McCullough    Norman. 

Smith,    Elizabeth     Union    City. 

Smith,   Ernest  Alvjn    ,  . , Mt.    View, 
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Sweeny,    Dennis     Enid. 

Thomas,   Robert   R Norn  .an. 

Vincent,    Dixie Norman. 

Wails,    Jesse   W Norm  in. 

Walker,   Jenness    Arclmore,  I.  T. 

Wallace,    Luther    Hiiiton. 

Wallace,  Nellie  Beatrice   Lexington. 

Wallace  Sadie  Knowles    Lexington. 

Wallace,  Ray  Oscar Okarche. 

Wheellus,  James  Bennett   Norman. 

Wollenburg,  Harry  Clarence Norman. 

Worthington,   Samuel  Matthew    Fern  Leaf,  Ky. 

Young,    Frank Norman. 

Ziediker^    Edward    Earl    Wewoka,    I.    T. 

Ziediker,   Harve  Riel    Wewoka,    I.    T. 

BUSINESS   COURSE. 

Bailey,  Luella   Verne    Norman. 

Bayne,    John    Beryl    Wewoka,   I.    T. 

Bogle,   Maxwell   Clyde    Norman. 

Cherry,   Alfred  Floss    Colony. 

Cummings,    William    C Norman. 

Decker,   Arthur    Crommer    Pond  Creek. 

Elder,  Claud  James Norman. 

Hammil,    Johnnie    Norman. 

Jackson,  Edward  ^Valter Norman. 

Jackson,   Robert   Ora    Norman. 

Kerfoot,  Georgia Broxton. 

Lowe,    Blossom     Sapulpa,  I.   T. 

McFarland,    Floyd     Norman. 

McMahon,  Marshall  Morgan   Bo-nham,   Texas. 

Powell,  Harry  Garfield Moore. 

Pyles,   Mary   Elizabeth    Norman. 

Phillips,   Guy  Francis    Shawnee. 

Randall,   Eimma  Gertrude    Taloga. 

Rice,    Carrilou    Stotts  City,   Mo. 

Riley,  Minnie  Jane    Norman. 
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Roberts.  Elizabeth Norman. 

Robinson,    Frank     Ardmore,  I.   T. 

Silverthorn  Marion  L Norman. 

Smith.    Glenn    Roy    Hennessey. 

Sommers,    Norvil    Isom Norman. 

Terril,    Wade    Norman. 

Tucker,  Charles  Edward  Duncan,  I.  T. 

Utt,  Thomas  David Elk  City. 

White.    Lucy     Lexington. 

Wintin,  Leota   King-   Norman. 

Williams,    Dora    Ardmore,    I.    T. 

Wolverton,  Hal  Palmer   Ardmore,  I.  T. 


GENERAL    SUMMARY. 


COLLEGE     OF     ARTS    AND     SCIENCES. 

Graduate   students    2 

Seniors    10 

Juniors    14 

Sophomores    25 

Freshmen    41 

Special 36 

128 
SCHOOL    OF    MEDICINE. 

Second  year    3 

First  year    2 

5 
SCHOOL    OF    MINES. 

Second   year    2 

First    year    .  . .  , 2 

4 
SCHOOL    OF    FINE    ARTS. 

Seniors    ' 2 

Juniors    2 

Sophomores    4 

Freshmen 18 

Specials     51 

77 
SCHOOL    OF    PHARMACY. 

Second    Year 3 

First    Year     22 

25 
PREPARATORY    SCHOOL. 

Third   Year    44 

Second  Year   69 

First    Year     105 

218 
Business   Course    32 

Total    489 

Repetitions     22 

Total  enrollment  to  May  15,  1904 467 
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THE   SCHOOL  YEAR 

1905 

First  semester  begins  Tuesday,  September  12,  at  2  P.  M.  Enroll- 
ment of  students  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Meeting  of  classes  and  assignment  of  work,  Thursday,  September 
14,   beginning  at  8  o'clock. 

Formal  opening  of  the  university  and  President's  annual  address, 
Friday,   September  15,  10  A.  M. 

Final  date  for  filing  thesis  subjects  and  for  filing  choices  of 
majors  with  the  Registrar,   October  9. 

Annual  Faculty  Concert,  School  of  Music,  P'riday,  November  17, 
8:15   P.    M. 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  Wednesday,  November  29,  12:30  P.  M. 

Thanksgiving   recess   ends   Monday,   December   4,    8   A.   M. 

Christmas   holidays  begin  Ftiday,   December  22,    12:30   P.   M. 

1906 

Christmas  holidays  end  Wednesday,  January  3,   8  A.   M. 

First  semester  examinations  begin  Monday,  January  22,  9  A.  M. 

First  semester   closes  Friday,   January  26. 

Second  semester  begins  Monday,  January  29,  2  P.  M.  Enrollment 
of  »tudents  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

Meeting  of  classes  and  assignment  of  work,  AVednesday,  January 
31,    8    A.    M. 

Washington's  birthday,   Thursday,  February  22. 

Annual  Music  Festival,  May  1,  8:30  P.  M. 

Final  date  for  submitting  finished  theses  to  major  professors, 
Monday,    May   7. 

Senior  examinations  begin  Friday,  May  25,  9  A.  M. 

Decoration  Day,  Wednesday,  May  30. 

Final   examinations  begin   Friday,  June   1,   9  A.   M. 

Joint  exercises  of  the  literary  societies,  Saturday,  June  2,  8:30  P.  M. 

Baccalaureate  sermon,  Sunday  June  3,  11  A.  M. 

Annual  senior  recital,  School  of  Music,  Monday  June  4,  8:30  P.  M. 

Annual  commencement  concert,  School  of  Music  Thursday,  June  7, 
8:30    P.    M. 

Commencement,  Friday,  June  8,  10:30  A.  M. 

Meeting  of  Alumni  Association,  Friday,  June  8,   4  P.   M. 


BOARD  OF   REGENTS 

Member  ex-officio 
THOMPSON   BENTON   FERGUSON,   Governor  of   Oklahoma 

G.    W.    SUTTON,    M.    D.,    Chairman     Cleveland 

D.     L.     LARSH,     Esq.,     Secretary     Norman- 

HON.    R.   E.   WOOD    Shawnee 

J.    U    WILKIN,   Esq Oklalaoma   City 

HARRY    GILSTRAP,    Esq Chandler 


STANDING    COMMITTEES    OF    THE    BOARD 

Executive:     Governor  Thompson   B.   Ferguson,   D.   L.   Larsh,   Esq.,. 
President  David  R.   Boyd. 

House  and   Grounds:     D.   L.  Larsh,   Esq.,   Harry  Gilstrap,   Esq.,  G.^ 
V^'.   Sutton,   M.  D. 


MEMBERS     OF     THE     FACULTY     AND     OTHER     OFFICERS 

1>AVID  ROSS  BOYD,  President. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Wooster,  1878;  M.  A.,  1881;  Ph.  D.,  1898;  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  1878-1888;  superintendent 
of  schools,  Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  1888-1892;  president  of  the  uni- 
versity,   1892— 

EDWIN  DeBARR,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Instructor  in  Assaying. 
Graduate  of  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  1886;  B.  S.,  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  1891;  M.  S.,  1893;  student  in  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, 1890-1892;  Ph.  B.,  1892;  Ph.  D.,  1899;  professor  of  chem- 
istry,   1892— 

'  JAMES   SHANNON  BUCHANAN,  Professor  of  History. 

B.  S.,  Cumberland  University,  1885;  principal  Cornersville  Institute, 
Tennessee,  1887-1891;  lecturer  in  history,  Watkins  Institute,  Nosh- 
ville,  1891-1893;  graduate  student  and  scholarship  instructor  in 
history  and  English,  Vanderbilt  University.  1893-1894;  professor 
of  history  and  civics,  Oklahoma  Normal  School,  1894-1895;  grad- 
uate student  in  American  history,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
summer  quarter,  1896;  member  of  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion;   professor   of  history   1895 — 

-JOSEPH  FRANCIS  PAXTON,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Student  in  the  University  of  Missouri,  1885-1888,  1890-1891;  A.  B., 
summa  cum  laude,  1891;  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Hannibal, 
Missouri,  high  school,  1888-1890;  assistant  in  Latin,  University  of 
Missouri,  1891-1894;  student  in  graduate  s^chool.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1894-1895,  and  university  scholar;  M.  A.,  Harvard,  1895; 
acting  assistant  professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Missouri,  1895- 
1896;  studied  in  Italy  and  Greece,  on  leave  of  absence  1900-1901; 
organization  member  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  University  of  Missouri,  1902; 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  1896 — 

FREDERICK  STANTON  ELDER,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  In- 
structor   in    Astronomy. 

Student  at  Southwest  Kansas  College,  Winfield,  1886-1889;  student 
at  Princeton,  1890-1893;  A.  B.,  Princeton,  1893;  graduate  student 
in  mathematics,  the  University  of  Chicago  daring  summer  quar- 
ters of  years  1894,  1895,  1896;  professor  of  mathematics  and  phys- 
ics. Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  1893-1895;  instructor  in  math- 
ematics 1895-1898;  A.  M.,  Princeton  1903;  professor  of  mathematics 
1898— 

VERNON  LOUIS  PARRINGTON,   Professor  of  ±:nglish  Literature. 

Student  in  the  College  of  Emporia,  Kansas,  1888-1891;  A.  B.,  Col- 
lege of  Emporia,  1892;  student  in  Harvard  College,  1891-1893;  A.  B., 
Harvard,   1893;   instructor  in  English  and  French,   College  of  Em- 
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poria.  1893-1897;  M.  A.  College  of  Emporia,  1895;  instructor  in 
English  and  modern  languages,  1897-1898;  studied  in  the  British 
Museum,  London,  and  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  July  1903, 
to  August  1904,  on  leave  of  absence;  professor  of  English  literature, 
1898— 
ALBERT  HEALD  VAN  VLEOET,  Professor  of  Biology  and  ex-offlcio 
Territorial  Geologist,  and  Curator  of  the  Museum. 
Graduate  of  the  Nebraska  State  Normal  School,  1884;  professor  of 
physics  and  chemistry  in  Nebraska  State  Normal  School,  1887-1893; 
student  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  1893-1895;  B.  S.,  1895;  stu- 
dent in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  Germany,  1895-1897;  M.  A.,  and 
Ph.  D.,  Leipzig,  1897;  student  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  part 
of  1898;  instructor  in  biology,  1898-1899;  professor  of  biology,  terri- 
torial geologist  and  curator  of  the  museum,  1899 — 

LAWRENCE   WOOSTER    COLE,    Professor    of   Psychology    and    Phil- 
osophy. 
Graduate  of  normal  department  of  Southwest  Kansas  College,  1893; 

A.  B.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1899;  graduate  student  in  psychol- 
ogy and  education,  Columbia  University,  during  summers  of  1900, 
1901  and  1903;  principal  of  high  school,  El  Reno,  Oklahoma,  1896; 
superintendent  of  city  schools  El  Reno,  1897-1900;  instructor  in  psy- 
chology and  education  and  principal  of  the  preparatory  school, 
1900-1903;  student  in  graduate  school  of  Harvard  University  on 
leave  of  absence,  1903-1904;  M,  A.,  Harvard  1904;  professor  of 
psychology  and  philosophy  1903 — 

CHARLES  NEWTON  GOULD,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Head  of  the 
School  of  Mines. 

B.  S.,  Southwest  Kansas  College,  1899;  fellow  in  geology,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  1899-1900;  A.  M.,  1900;  field  assistant,  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  1897-1898,  1901;  resident  hydrographer,  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  1902-1905;  member  of  the  Society  of  Sigma  XI; 
member  of  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  and  of  the 
Kansas  Acadamy  of  Science;  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
America;  instructor  in  geology,  1900-1903;  professor  of  geology  1903- 

HENRY  DANIEL   GUELTCH,   Professor   of   the   Theory  of  Music   and 
Head  of   the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

A.  B.,  Northwestern  College,  1895;  M.  A.,  1896;  American  Con- 
servatory, Chicago,  1897;  Virgil  Clavier  School,  New  York,  1898; 
University  of  Chicago,  1899;  B.  M.,  Grand  Conservatory  of  Music, 
New  York,  1904;  director  of  music,  Campbell  University,  Kansas, 
1900-1903;    director   of  music,    1903— 

CHARLES  CURTIS  MAJOR,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Electricity  and 
Head  of  the  School  of  Applied  Science. 

Graduate  Wyoming  Seminary,  Kingston  Pa.,  1894,  M.  E.  degree, 
Cornell,    1898;    Instructor   in   mechanical   engineering,    Cornell   Uni- 
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versity,  Ithaca  New  York,  1899-1901;  instructor  in  mechanical  en- 
gineering, University  of  California,  1901-1903;  Principal  School  of 
Mechanics,  New  Century  Correspondence  Schools,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  1903-1904;  professor  of  physics  and  electricity  1904 — 
ERNEST  TAYLOR  BYNUM,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and 
Literature, 

Student  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  1888-1890;  student  in 
Trinity  College,  N.  C,  1890-1892;  A.  B.,  1892;  graduate  student  and 
scholar  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  1892-189.5;  associate  professor 
of  History  and  French,  Trinity  College,  1893-1894;  student  in  Brus- 
sels, Goettingen,  and  Halle,  1894-1897;  Ph.  D.,  in  Halle,  1897;  asso- 
ciate professor  of  History,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1897-1898; 
professor  of  English  and  Modern  Languages,  University  of  Ar- 
aknsas,  1898-1901;  professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Allegheny  Col- 
lege, 1901-1904;  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society;  professor 
of  German  and  French,  1904-1905;  professor  of  the  German  lan- 
guage    and  literature,  1905 — 

MILTON  JAMEIS  FERGUSON,  Librarian,  with  the  rank  of  professor; 
Instructor  in  Bibliography. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1901;  student  in  the  New  York 
State    Library    school,    Albany,    1901-1902;    librarian,    1901— 

ROY   GITTINGER,   Associate  Professor  of     European     History,      and 
Acting  Principal   of  the   Preparatory  School. 

A.  B,.  University  of  Oklahoma,  1902;  graduate  student  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  summer  quarter,  1904;  instructor  in  his- 
tory, 1902 — ;  acting  principal  of  preparatory  school,  1903-1905: 
associate   professor  of  European  History,    1905^ — 

DAVID  COiNNOLLY  HALL,  Director  of  Physical  Training,  with  the 
rank  of  professor;  Instructor  in  Pharmacology. 
Ph.  B.,  Brown  University,  1901;  physical  director  and  graduate 
student  in  bacteriology,  and  physiology,  Wesleyan  University, 
Connecticut,  1901-1902;  third-year  student  Rush  Medical  College; 
Sc.  M.  University  of  Chicago,  1903;  physical  director,  1902;  instruc- 
tor in  pharmacology,   1903 — 

WILBER  RAYMOND   HUMPHREYS,   Associate   Professor   of  the   En- 
glish  Language. 

A.  B.,  Harvard,  1900;  graduate  student  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Ger- 
manic philology.  Harvard  University,  1902-1003;  M.  A.,  Harvard 
1903;  instructor  in  the  English  language,  1903-1905;  associate  pro- 
fessor of  the  English  language,  1905 — 

HOMER  CHARLES  WASHBURN,  Professor  of  Pharmacy,  and  Ma- 
teria Medica,  and  head  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 
Ph.  C,  University  of  Michigan,  1902;  B.  S.,  Michigan  1904;  assis- 
tant in  pharmacy.  University  of  Michigan,  1903-1904;  instructor  in 
pharmacy  1904-1905;  professor  of  pharmacy  and  materia  medica^ 
1905— 
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INSTRUCTORS 

JAMES  A^rELLrlNGS  STURGIS,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
Secretary  to  the  Faculty. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1896;  M.  A.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1897;  tutor  in  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  1896-1897;  assis- 
tant instructor  in  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  1897-1898; 
acting  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  1900-1901;  instructor  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  1901 — 

GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  BLCKLIN,  Jr.,  Instru,ctor  in  Economics  and 
Sociolog3^ 

Student  in  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  1897-1903;  A.  B.,  cum  laude, 
1903;  secretary  to  the  president,  and  registrar,  1897-1900;  registrar, 
1900-1903;  instructor  and  registrar  on  leave  of  absence  for  graduate 
study  in  Yale  University,  1903-1904;  M.  A.,  Yale,  1904;  member  of 
American  Economic  Association;  instructor  in  economics  and  so- 
ciology,  1904^— 

ROY  PHILSON  STOOPS,  Instructor  in  Physiology-  and  Bacteriology. 
A.  B.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1898;  assistant  in  pathology, 
American  Medical  Missionary  College,  Chicago,  1898-19>,00;  M. 
D.,  University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
1903;    instructor   in   physiology   and   bacteriology,   1903 — 

FRANK  ELWOOD  KNOWLES,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Assistant  in  mathematics  in  the  academy  of  Drake  University, 
Iowa,  1898-1900;  Ph.  B.,  Drake  University,  1900;  assistant  prin- 
cipal and  instructor  in  mathematics  and  physics,  Puget  Sound 
Academy,  Snohomish,  Washington,  1901-190!^;  graduate  student 
in  mathematics  and  physics,  the  University  of  Chicago,  during 
autumn  quarter  of  1902,  v^inter  and  summer  quarter  of  1903; 
instructor  in  mathematics,  Rugby  School,  affiliated  v^ith  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  spring  quarter,  1903;  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics,  1903 — 

FREDRTK  HOLMBER'G,  Instructor  in  Violin  and  Voice. 

Student  in  the  College  of  Joenkoeping,  Sweden,  1888-1890;  Beth- 
any Conservatory  of  Music,  Kansas,  violin,  Zedeler  and  Lindberg, 
voice  and  theory,  Thorstenberg  and  Huges,  1892-1898;  B.  M., 
Bethany  College,  1899;  pupil  of  Listeman,  College  of  Music,  Chi- 
cago, voice  and  theory,  1899-1900;  teacher  of  violin,  voice  and 
theory.  Eureka  Academy,  Kansas,  1900;  teacher  of  violin  and 
theory,  Bethany  College,  Kansas,  1900-1903:  instructor  in  violin 
and  voice,   conductor  or  orchestra  and  chorus,   1903 — 

SARDIS  ROY  HADSELL,  Registrar,  and  Instructor  in  English  in 
the   Preparatory   School. 

B.  Ped.  S.  W.  Kansas  College,  Normal  Department,  1899;  A.  B. 
cum  laude,  University  of  Oklahoma  1904;  acting  registrar,  1903- 
1904;  registrar  and  instructor  in  English  in  the  preparatory  school, 
1904— 
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^CHARLES  ERNST  GABEL,  Instructor  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 
B.  S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1899;  medical  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  Germany,  1899-1900,  and  in  the  University  of 
Wurzburg,  Germany,  1900-1901;  summer  school,  University  of 
Besancon,  France,  1901;  student  in  the  University  of  Vienna.  Aus- 
tria, 1901-1903;  took  the  course  of  the  Austrian  Zoological  Sta- 
tion at  Trieste  in  1903;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Vienna,  November, 
1903;  research  work  in  histology;  University  of  Chicago,  spring 
quarter,  1904;  instructor  in  histology  and  embryology,  1904 — 

ELMER  GRANT  WOODRUFF,   Instructor  in  Mineralogy. 

B.  S.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1901;  Assistant  Nebraska  Geological 
Survey,  1899-1904;  commandant  and  instructor  in  science,  Kearney 
Military  Academy,  Kearney,  Neb.,  1901-1903;  fellow  in  geology, 
University  of  Nebraska,  1903-1904;  A.  M.,  University  of  Nebraska, 
1904;  Sligma  xi.  Nebraska,  1901;  assistant  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
1904;  member  National  Geographical  Society;  instructor  in  min- 
eralogy,   1904 — 

MYRTiUE  I.    SUNDISTROM,   Instructor  in  Voice   Training. 

B.  M.,  Bethany  Colloge,  Kansas,  1900;  director  of  music,  Norton 
Schools,  Kansas,  1900-1901;  student  of  Hinshaw,  Chicago,  1902; 
instructor  in  voice,  Bethany  College,  1903-1904;  instructor  in  voice, 
1904— 

JAMiEIS  D.  BARNETT,  Instructor  in  Political  Science. 

A.  B.,  College  of  Emporia,  Kansas,  1890;  principal  of  Emporia 
City  Schools,  1894-1900;  graduate  student  in  political  science,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  1901-1905,  being  university  fellow  and  assis- 
tant  in   political   science;    instructor  in  political   science,    1905 — 

UILLIAN  GONZALEZ  ROBTNSOiN,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 
A.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1903;  1900-1902,  studied  in  France 
and  Spain;  1903-1905,  graduate  student  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago; instructor  in  romance  languages,  1905 — 

,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

(To  be   supplied.) 

,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Physical  Training. 

(To  be  supplied.) 

OTHER   OFFICERS 

ISAAC    N.    PRICKETT,    Head    Janitor. 

J.  MELVILLE  FINNEY,  M.  D.  (Ft.  Worth  University,)  Model 
Maker. 

FRANK  FLOOD,   University  Carpenter. 

JAMES   MONROE  OSBORNE,  Acting  Secretary  to  the  President. 

GUY  YANDALL  WILLIAMS,  Dispensing  Clerk  in  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy. 
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CARL  H.   MILAM,    Student  assistant  in   the  library. 

CLARA  ADELAIDE  LOOMIS,  Student  assistant  to  the  Registrar. 

JESSE   LEE  RADER,   Student  assistant  in  the  library. 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE   FACULTY 

Freshman  Studies:  Professor  YanVleet,  Chairman;  Professors 
Parrington    and    Elder. 

High  School:  Professor  Cole,  Chairman;  Professor  Buchanan,  Mr. 
Gittmger,   and   Mr.    Bucklin. 

Library:  Mr.  Ferguson,  Chairman;  Professor  Paxton,  and  Asso- 
ciate   Professor   Humphreys. 

Non -Athletic  Organizations:  Professor  BeBarr,  Chairman;  Pro- 
fessor  Cole   and   Mr.   Sturgis. 

University  Publications:  Professor  Parrington,  Chairman;  Profes- 
sors  Elder   and   Paxton,    and   Mr.    Hadsell. 

Discipline:  The  President,  Chairman;  Professors  DeBarr  and  Bu- 
chanan. 

Athletics:  Mr.  Hall,  Chairman;  Professors  Van  Vleet  and  Wash- 
burn. 

Advanced  Entrance  Credits:  For  the  present  the  duties  of  this 
committee  will  be  performed  by  the  committee  on  high  schools. 

University  Extension:  Professor  Gould,  Chairman;  Mr.  Bucklin 
and   Mr.    Knowles. 

Graduate  Studies:  Professor  Buchanan,  Chairman;  Professors 
Parrington    and    Bynum. 

Oratorical  League:  Mr.  Bucklin,  Chairman;  Professors  Buchanan, 
and  Parrington. 

ADVISERS    TO     STUDENTS 

For  the  members  of  the  freshmen  and  sophomore  classes  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and   Sciences,   the  Committee  on  Freshman  Studies. 

For  the  members  of  the  senior  and  junior  classes  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  the  professor  under  whom  the  major  work  is  done. 

For  the  students,  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  Professor  Washburn. 

For   the   students   in   the   School   of   Medicine,   Dr.    Stoops. 

For    students    in    the    School   of   Mines,    Professor   Gould. 

For  students  in  the  School  of  Applied  Science,  Professor  Major. 

For   graduate    students,    the    Committee   on    Graduate    Studies. 

For  members  of  the  Preparatory  School,   Mr.   Gittinger. 

For  the  students  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,   Mr.  Guelich. 


THE     UNIVERSITY 

The  State  University  of  Ol^lahoma  is  the  head  of  the  public 
school  system  of  the  Territory.  It  was  founded  by  the  state  in 
order  to  provide  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  Territory  with 
a  school  in  which  they  might  do  advanced  academic  and  profes- 
sional work.  It  begins  where  the  high  school  leaves  off,  and  its 
training  is  founded  on  that  got  in  the  secondary  public  schools. 
A  sense  of  this  close  connection  between  the  public  schools  and 
the  University,  determines  in  large  measure,  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  University,  its  spirit  and  course  of  study. 

The  control  of  the  University  is  entrusted  to  a  Board  of  Re- 
gents, consisting  of  the  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  ex-ofhcio,  and  of 
five  members  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

THE    SCHOOLS 

The  University  is  made  up  of  the  following  schools: 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The   School   of  Medicine. 

The  School  of  Applied  tScience. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy. 

The  School  of  Mines. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  Preparatory  School. 

±ne  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  embraces:  — 

An   undergraduate   course,   chiefly   elective. 

A  combined  course  in  collegiate  and  medical  studies. 

Both  courses  lead  to  the  bachelor  degree. 

The  School  of  Medicine  covers  the  first  two  years'  work  of 
a  regular  four  year  course  in  medicine,  and  prepares  the  stu- 
dent to  enter  the  third  year  class  in  any  other  medical  college. 

The  School  of  Applied  Science  covers  four  years'  work  in 
mechanical,  electrical  and  civil  engineering,  and  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  mechanical,  electrical  and  civil 
engineering. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  covers  two  years'  work  and  leads 
to  the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical   Chemist. 

The  School  of  Mines  covers  four  years'  work  and  leads  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mining. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  embraces:  — 

a.  A  preparatory  course  in  music,  elocution,  oratory  and  art 

b.  An  advanced  course  in  music,  elocution,  oratory  and  art. 

c.  A  graduate  course  in  piano,  voice  and  violin. 

The  Preparatory  School  covers  a  four  years'  course,  leading 
to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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FOUNDATION 


The  university  is  founded  upon  the  authority  of  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  entitled  "An  act  to 
locate  and  establish  the  University  of  Oklahoma."  The  act  pro- 
vided that  when  ten  thousand  dollars  and  forty  acres  of  land 
should  be  given  to  the  territory  by  the  city  of  Norman  the  school 
should  be  located  at  that  place.  These  requirements  having  been 
met,  the  university  was  established  at  Norman  in  1892. 

The  law  then  proceeds  to  state  more  explicitly  the  scope  and 
purposes  oi  the  school  as  follows: 

(6787)  Sec.  9.  The  object  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
shall  be  to  provide  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  various  branches  of  learning  connected  with  scientific,  in- 
dustrial and  professional  pursuits,  in  the  instruction  and  training 
of  persons  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  also  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  United  States  and  this  territory  in  what  re- 
gards the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens. 

(6788)  Sec.  10.  The  college  department  of  arts  shall  embrace 
courses  of  instruction  in  mathematical,  physical  and  natural  sci- 
ences with  their  application  to  the  industrial  arts,  such  as  agricul- 
ture, mechanics,  engineering,  mining  and  metallurgy,  manufac- 
tures, architecture  and  commerce,  and  such  branches  included  in 
the  college  of  letters  as  shall  be  necessary  to  proper  fitness  of 
pupils  in  the  scientific  and  practical  courses  of  their  chosen  pur- 
suits, and  in  military  tactics;  and  in  the  normal  department  the 
proper  instruction  and  learning  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching 
in  the  common  schools;  and  as  soon  as  the  income  of  the  universi- 
ty will  allow,  in  such  order  as  the  wants  of  the  public  shall  seem 
to.  require,  the  said  courses  in  the  sciences  and  their  application 
to  the  practical  arts  shall  be  expanded  into  distinct  colleges 
of  arts,  and  shall  embrace  a  liberal  course  of  instruction  in  lan- 
guage, literature  and  philosophy,  together  with  such  courses  or 
parts  of  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  as  the  regents  of  the  uni- 
versity shall  prescribe. 

(6789)  Sec.  11.  The  university  shall  be  open  to  female  as 
well  as  to  male  students,  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions 
as  the  Board  of  Regents  may  deem  proper,  and  all  able-bodied 
male  students  of  the  university  in  whatever  college  may  receive 
instruction  and  discipline  in  military  tactics,  the  requisite  arms 
for  which  shall  be  furnished  by  the  territory. 

INCOME 

The  university  is  supported  out  of  the  general  revenues  of 
the  territory.  The  Legislature  of  1905  set  apart  the  sum  of  $50,- 
000  a  year  for  two  years  to  provide  a  general  maintenance  fund 
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for  the  university.  In  addition  to  this,  Section  13  in  each  town- 
ship in  what  is  known  as  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  and  in  the  Kiowa, 
Comanche  and  Wichita  country  opened  to  settlement  in  1901,  has 
been  reserved  for  university,  normal  school  and  agricultural  col- 
lege purposes.  The  lands  so  reserved  are  now  leased  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  schools  named,  and  bring  to  the  university  at  present, 
about  $9,000.00  a  year. 

SITUATION 

Norman,  the  seat  of  the  university,  is  the  county  seat  of 
Cleveland  county.  It  is  an  excellent  town  of  3,500  inhabitants, 
situated  eighteen  miles  south  of  Oklahoma  City  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroad,  in  approximately  the  geographical 
center  of  the  two  territories.  The  winters  are  mild  and  the  cli- 
mate is  pre-eminently  healthful.  The  citizens  of  Norman  are 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  are  united  in  their  hearty 
sympathy  with  educational  matters. 

THE    GROUNDS 

The  university  campus,  comprising  sixty  acres,  lies  at  a  slight 
elevation  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  South  Canadian  river,  one 
mile  south  of  the  business  portion  of  the  town.  The  grounds 
have  been  divided  into  six  quadrangular  plots  with  drives.  Four 
of  these  quadrangles  will  be  given  over  to  the  buildings,  one  to 
athletics  and  one  is  unassigned  at  present.  In  each  square  the 
huildings  will  be  grouped  eventually  around  an  open  court. 

Immediately  on  the  completion  of  the  first  building  in  3  8^4 
large  plantings  of  trees  were  made  chiefiy  elm  and  ash.  From  the 
first  they  made  fine  growth  and  are  now  of  a  size  to  make  the 
campus  with  its  approach,  one  of  the  most  attract! s'e  spots  in 
Oklahoma.  In  the  spring  of  1903  the  grounds  were  carefully  plat- 
ted, and  since  then  the  development  has  been  rapid.  Other  large 
plantings  have  been  made,  which  are  part  of  a  well  thought  oux- 
plan.  Fcurieen  years  ago  the  campus  was  bare  prairie.  To  make 
the  grounds  over,  so  that  they  should  be  heautiful  in  theuLselves 
and  a  fit  setting  for  the  buildings  takes  time  and  care,  but  it  is 
something  that  the  university  management  has  greatly  at  heart, 
and  the  remarkable  development  already  brought  about  promises 
much  for  the  future. 

THE    BUILDINGS 

University  Hall:  Erected  in  1902-03  at  a  cost  of  $70,000,  con- 
tains the  offices  of  the  president,  secretary,  registrar  and  regents:- 
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with  suites  of  recitation  rooms,  offices,  society  halls,  etc.  It  is 
built  of  buff  brick  with  terra  cotta  trimmings  and  basement  of 
planed  limestone,  in  the  Renaissance  style  of  architecture.  For- 
mal entrance  into  this  building  took  place  March  15,  1903. 

Science  Hall:  The  old  Science  Hall,  with  all  its  contents  was 
burned  on  the  night  of  January  6,  1903.  This  was  the  first  build- 
ing on  the  campus  and  was  completed  in  1894.  Among  the  con- 
tents destroyed  were  university  and  private  scientific  collec- 
tions, an  excellent  library  of  12,000  volumes,  fixtures,  furni- 
ture,  physical   and   chemical   apparatus. 

The  new  Science  Hall  is  a  gray  pressed-brick  structure,  63x 
125  feet,  with  limestone  trimmings.  More  particular  descrip- 
tions of  it  wull  be  found  under  the  descriptions  of  the  labora- 
tories of  chemistry,  biology  and  geology.  Occupation  of  this 
building   took   place   in   September,   1304. 

Carnegie  Library:  The  library  building  is  a  gift  from  Andrew 
Carnegie,  Esq.  It  is  built  of  gray  brick,  and  has  two  stories  and 
a  basement.  The  general  reading  room  and  offices  are  on  the 
first  fioor.  On  the  second  floor  is  a  large  room  for  general 
meetings,  together  with  three  seminary  rooms.  In  the  rear  is 
a  large  stack  annex,  fitted  with  sheet  metal  stacks.  For  the 
present  the   women's  gymnasium  occupies  the  basement. 

The  building  was  opened  to  use  January,  1905. 

Gymnasium:  The  university  management  has  recognized 
physical  training  as  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  the  univer- 
sity. In  the  summer  of  1903  a  new  gymnasium,  55x100  feet,  was 
built.  This  is  divided  into  six  rooms.  The  main  hall,  twenty 
feet  high,  has  thirty-two  hundred  square  feet  of  unobstructed 
fioor  space.  The  locker  room  accommodates  five  hundred  indi- 
vidual lockers.  The  bath  room  adjacent  is  fitted  with  spray  and 
shower  baths  and  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water.  The  di- 
rector's office  and  an  individual  exercising  room  occupy  the 
east   end. 

The  building  is  equipped  throughout  with  all  the  essentials 
of    a    good    gymnasium. 

The  women's  gymnasium  occupies  the  entire  basement  of 
the  new  Carnegie  Library.  The  main  room,  twelve  feet  high, 
contains  four  thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  east 
wing,  30x40  feet,  is  used  as  a  locker  and  bath  room.  The  locker 
room  is  provided  with  four  dressing  rooms  each  containing 
twenty  lockers.  The  dressing  rooms  connect  with  twelve  indi- 
vidual shower  and  spray  baths  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water. 
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Shops:  The  engineering  shops  are  in  a  one-story  wooden 
building,  48x86  feet.  It  contains  a  well  equipped  wood-working 
department,  physical  laboratory,  drawing  room  and  class  rooms. 

Anatomical  Laboratory:  This  building,  consisting  of  a  large 
dissecting  room,  a  class  room  and  library  and  a  store  and  prep- 
aration room,  lies  west  of  the  work  shops.  It  was  especially  con- 
structed for  work  in  human   anatomy. 

A  smaller  building  adjacent  to  the  anatomical  laboratory  is 
used  for  taxidermy  and  as  a  general  preparation  shop  for  mu- 
seum  material. 

Heating  Plant:  All  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  from  a 
central  heating  plant  and  all  are  completely  wired  and  supplied 
with  electric  lights. 

THE     LABORATORIES 

Abundant  opportunities  are  provided  for  practical  instruc- 
tion in  the  laboratories  of  the  university  in  chemistry  and  phar- 
macy, physics,  biology,  geology  and  experimental  psychology. 

Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Laboratories:  These  laboratories 
comprise  ten  rooms,  as  follows,  in  the  basement  of  Science  Hall: 

A  general  lecture  room; 

A  laboratory  of  general  chemistry; 

A   laboratory   of   quantitative   and   organic    chemistry; 

A  research   laboratory; 

A  private  laboratory  and  oflace; 

A    dispensing    room; 

A  balance  room; 

A  general  pharmacy  laboratory; 

A  pharmacognosy  and  prescription  room. 

A  private  pharmacy  room  and  oflace. 

The  general  chemistry  laboratory  accommodates  120  stu- 
dents and  is  equipped  with  water,  gas  and  drainage.  Oppor- 
tunities for  glass  blowing  and  bending  are  furnished  in  this 
laboratory. 

The  quantitative  laboratory  accommodates  72  students,  and 
is  furnished  with  gas,  water,  drainage,  and  glass  blowing  and 
bending  facilities. 

The    research     laboratory    accommodates      sixteen     students 
and  is  furnished   with  gas,  water  and   drainage.     Nitrogen   ne 
termination  apparatus,  combustion  apparatus  and  apparatus  for 
water  analysis  and  analysis  of  food  products,  etc.,  are  in  place  in 
this   laboratory. 
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The  pharmaqeutical  laboratory  accommodates  forty-eigtit 
students,  and  is  furnished  with  gas,  water,  and  drainage.  All 
necessary  apparatus  for  pharmaceutical  preparations  are  in 
place  in  this    laboratory. 

The  prescription  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  balances, 
drugs  and  apparatus,  gas,  drainage  and  water  and  accommodates 
twelve  students. 

The  pharmacognosy  room  is  furnished '  with  all  the  crude 
drugs  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  with  suitable  tables  and  furni- 
ture for  this  work. 

The  balance  room  is  provided  with  fourteen  pairs  of  bal- 
ances of  the  Sartorious  &  Becker  make,  and  all  balances  for 
analytical  work  are  sensitive  to  1-10  milligram.  One  button  assay 
balance  is  included  in  the  list,  sensitive  to  1-100  of  a  milligram. 
The   room   is  well   lighted. 

The  dispensing  room  is  provided  with  all  tht;  necessary  ap- 
paratus and  chemicals  for  carrying  on  the  work  in  chemistry 
and  pharmacy.  The  total  value  of  apparatus  and  chemicals  in 
this  room  is  about  $6,000. 

The  private  laboratory  of  the  professor  of  pharmacy  is  pro- 
vided with  a  fine  pair  of  balances,  gas,  water  and  drainage  and 
all  necessary  apparatus,  drugs,  etc.,  for  his  work. 

The  private  laboratory  and  office  of  the  professor  of  chem- 
istry is  provided  with  suitable  tables,  gas,  water,  drainage  and 
apparatus  to  carry  on  his  work  and  also  research  work. 

The  recitation  room  is  provided  with  a  suitable  lecture 
table  and  seats  for  sixty-five  students. 

All  laboratories  and  rooms  are  suitably  lighted  with  elec- 
tricity and  all  are  provided  with  forced  ventilation. 

Biological  Laboratories:  These  laboratories  comprise  the 
whole  of  the  first  floor  of  Science  Hall — exclusive  of  the  audito- 
rium—a separate  building  for  anatomy,  and  a  separate  building, 
consisting  of  a  store  room,  and  a  large  workshop,  for  taxidermy 
and  the  preparation  of  class  and  museum  material. 

The  laboratories  in  Science  Hall  include  the  following: 

Embryology   and   bacteriology; 

Normal  and   pathological  histology; 

Physiology; 

Faculty   research   room; 

An    incubator   room; 

A   cold   storage  room; 

Departmental   library; 

Biological  office; 

A    general    store    room. 
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The  laboratory  of  embryology  and  bacteriology  accomiiioclat(\s 
thirty-five  students.  It  is  equipped  with  BBS  Bausch  and  Lomb 
microscopes  with  1-2  inch  oil  immersion  objectives  and  Abbe 
condensers,  incubator,  autoclav,  hot  air  sterilizers,  hot  water  fil- 
ters, blood  serum  apparatus,  counting  apparatus,  Novy's  anaero- 
bic culture  iars,  fermentation  tubes,  paraffin  baths  ,Minot's  pre- 
cision microtome,  a  set  of  Ziegler's  wax  models  to  illustrate  the 
development  of  the  brain  and  the  human  embryo,  and  all  of  the 
accessory  apparatus,  chemicals,  stains,  glassware,  etc.,  essential 
for  both  general  and  special  work  in  these  subjjects. 

The  laboratory  of  normal  and  pathological  histology  ac- 
commodates thirty-two  students.  It  is  amply  supplied  with 
microscopes,  a  Minot  precision  microtome,  paraffin  baths  and  all 
the  stains,  chemicals,  glassware  and  other  apparatus,  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on   the   work  to  the   best   advantage. 

The  laboratory  of  physiology  accommoidates  sixteen  stu- 
dents. The  equipment  consists  of  a  very  complete  set  of  appa- 
ratus for  demonstration  in  experimental  physiology,  including 
kymographs,  plethysmograph,  sphygmograph,  time  marker,  in- 
duction coils,  rheocord,  centrifuge,  galvanometers,  keys,  commu- 
tators,  etc. 

The  faculty  research  room,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  a 
place  where  the  members  of  the  biological  faculty  may  carry  on 
special  lines  of  investigation,  and  it  is  fitted  up  with  this  end  in 
view.  It  is  well  supplied  with  general  apparatus,  and  special 
apparatus  is  supplied  as  needed  for  carrying  on  special  lines  of 
investigation. 

The  scientific  men  of  the  territory  and  especially  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  fraternity,  are  cordially  invited  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  afforded  hy  this  laboratory  for  making 
special    tests   or  special   investigations   relative  to  their  work. 

The  incubator  and  cold  storage  rooms  are  adjacent  to  the 
laboratory  of  embryolog^y  and  bacteriology.  The  cold  storage 
room  is  provided  with  refrigerators  for  keeping  material  that 
requires  a  low  temperature.  The  incubator  room  contains  the 
incubators,  paraffin  baths,  etc.,  for  the  above  laboratory. 

The  departmental  library  contains  the  reference  works  and 
special  journals  of  the  department.  It  is  fitted  with  tables  and 
chairs,  and  is  open  as  reference  and  reading  room  during  the 
regular  laboratory  hours. 

The  work  in  botany,  zoology  and  general  biology  will  be 
carried  on  in  the  above  lahoratories  until  the  hasement  is  va- 
cated by  the  department  of  chemistry.  Permanent  laboratories 
will  then   be  fitted  up   in  the  hasement. 

University — 2 
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The  apparatus  and  material  for  work  in  these  subjects  are 
ample.  The  large  collection  of  material  in  the  museum  is  all 
available,  including  a  large  and  representative  collection  of  skins 
and  mounted  specimens  of  Oklahoma  birds;  a  collection  of  skins 
and  mounted  specimens  of  Oklahoma  mammals,  a  large  collection 
of  reptiles,  a  good  series  of  mounted  skeletons,  and  a  series  of 
models  of  animals  and  dissections. 

These  models  are  of  unusual  value,  as  they  were  made  by  Dr. 
Finney,  the  university  model  maker,  from  special  dissections, 
and  from  specially  selected  animals,  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating certain  definite  lines  of  work. 

The  anatomical  laboratory  occupies  a  separate  huilding,  de- 
signed and  constructed  for  work  in  human  anatomy.  It  con- 
tains the  dissecting  room,  a  class  room  and  library,  and  a 
room  for  preparation  and  storage  of  material.  It  is  provided 
with  every  convenience  for  the  use  of  classes  in  dissection.  The 
dissecting  room  is  large,  planned  with  special  reference  to 
securing  an  abundant  supply  of  sunlight.  It  is  fitted  with  dis- 
-secting  tables,  side  tables,  lockers  and  lavatory.  Immediately 
adjoining  is  the  room  containing  the  osteological  collection  and 
the  departmental  library,  with  numerous  anatomical  charts,  mod- 
-«ls  and  diagrams.  The  preparation  room  contains  appliances  for 
injecting  and  preserving  material.  Dissection  is  provided  for  by 
Oklahoma  statute,  and  anatomical  material  is  aDundant.  The 
work  In  practical  anatomy  continues  throughout  the  college  year. 

Geological  Laboratories:  The  geological  laboratories  comprise 
eight  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  of  Science  Hall  as  follows: 

General  geology  room; 

jMineralogy  room; 

Palaeontology    room; 

Departmental   library; 

Lecture   room; 
,         Geological  oflice; 

Assistant's  office   and   work   room; 

Store  room. 

The  general  geology  room  is  fitted  with  tables  to  accommo- 
'date  forty  students,  with  cases  for  rocks  and  minerals^  and 
with  necessary  apparatus  to  pursue  the  work  in  general  and 
economic  geology,  physiography  and  lithology.  The  following 
collections  of  rocks  and  minerals  in  this  r.iom  are  used  for 
purposes    of    instruction: 
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A   collection   illustrating   Kemp's  Handbook  of 

Rocks  150  specimens 

A  stratigraphic  collection  from  the  various  geo- 
logic horizons  * 100  specimens 

A    phenomenal    collection    illustrating    marked 

and  unusual  forms  150  specimens 

A  collection  of  useful   economic   minerals 200  specimens 

A  collection  of  common  sedimentary  rocks...  300  specimens 

A  collection   of   common    igneous   rocks 500  specimen? 

An  extensive  collection  of  minerals 600  specimens 

A  collection   of  ores 200  specimens 

A  miscellaneous  collection  of  rocks,  ores  and 
minerals  obtained  by  exchange  at  the  Pal- 
ace of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  Louisiana 
Purchase    Exposition    1000  specimens 

Total    3200  specimens 

The  mineralogy  room  will  accommodate  twenty-four  stu- 
dents and  is  fitted  with  mineralogical  desks,  provided  wfth  gas, 
water  and  Individual  lockers.  The  room  contains  cases  for 
chemicals,  minerals,  models,  etc.  Two  sets  of  crystal  models  and 
a  set  of  crystal  charts  are  used  to  supplement  the  natural  crys- 
tal collections.  Besides  type  minerals  from  various  parts  of 
the  world  there  are  several  collections  illustrating  characteristic 
mineral  properties.  General  apparatus  is  provided  for  blow-pipe 
and    analytical    work. 

The  paleontology  room  is  provided  with  tables,  eases,  Bausch 
and  Lomb  microscopes  and  general  apparatus  for  cleaning  and 
mounting  fossils  and  making  sections.  In  addition  lo  a  collec- 
tion of  modern  invertebrates  illustrating  types  of  animal  life 
there  are  collections  of  fossils  including  specimens  from  practic- 
ally all  American  horizons  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  oi: 
forms  from  foreign  localities.  All  collections  are  being  added 
to  by  exchange,  purchase  and  collection. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  on  the  shelves  particularly  good 
specimens  from  the  lower  Palaezoic  formations  of  the  Arbuckle 
mountains  (the  collection  from  the  Hunton  limestone  is  the 
largest  in  the  world)  and  from  the  Comanche  Cretaceous  rocks 
of  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  total  number  of  fossil  specimens  in  the  room  is  approx- 
imately as  follows: 
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Cambrian  and  Ordovician   900  specimens 

Silurian    1600  specimens 

Devonian    300  specimens 

Carboniferous 300  specimens 

Jura-Trias    100  specimens 

Cretaceous    1200  specimens 

Tertiary  and  Recent 300  specimens 

Total 4700  specimens 

The  library  room  is  comfortably  fitted  up  and  the  books 
are  all  available  for  the  students  of  the  department.  Among 
these  are  not  only  a  large  number  of  books  of  a  technical  and 
popular  nature,  but  two  collections  consisting  largely  of  reports. 
One  of  these  collections,  which  contains  eight  hundred  books 
and  pamphlets,  was  purchased  by  the  university,  and  the  other, 
containing  some  thirteen  hundred  volumes  is  the  property  of 
the  professor  of  geology. 

Among  these  books  are  practically  all  the  publications  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  consisting  of  annual  reports, 
monographs,  bulletins,  folios,  irrigation  and  water  supply  papers, 
and  professional  papers;  reports  of  the  geological  surveys  of 
the  following  states:  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, Indiana,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Alabama,  Maryland,  New 
York,  Arkansas,  Minnesota,  Texas,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts, 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  North  Carolina;  reports  of  va- 
rious learned  and  scientific  hodies  and  a  large  numher  of 
authors'   brochures   dealing  with   special  topics. 

There  are  available  for  students  a  number  of  maps  and 
charts  which  include,  among  others,  the  county  maps  of  Okla- 
homa, oflacial  maps  of  Indian  Territory,  United  States  Land 
Office  maps  of  the  various  states.  United  States  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  maps  of  harbors,  and  the  Mississippi  River  Commis- 
sion maps.  The  charts  have  been  prepared  mainly  by  students 
of  the  department,  and  illustrate  the  development  of  life  during 
geologic  time,  the  growth  of  the  North  American  continent,  the 
geological  time  scale^  etc. 

^  The  department  has  for  use  nearly  one  hundred  geological 
relief  maps  and  modois,  most  of  which  were  made  by  the  uni- 
versity model  maker.  Among  the  larger  models  are:  a  geologi- 
cal relief  map  of  Oklahoma,  models  of  Alpine  and  Piedmont 
glaciers,  Niagara  Falls,  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Arbuckle  Mountains,  the  latter  having  been  prepared  from  orig- 
inal   data   secured   by   students   of   the   department.   Several   sets 
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of  smaller  models  illustrate  erosion,  coast  line  topography,  folds, 
faults,  volcanoes,  river  piracy,  and  kindred  physiographic  phe- 
nomena. Several  restorations  of  prehistoric  animals  have  been 
prepared,  among  which  are  the  Cretaceous  dinosaurs;  Tricera- 
tops    and    Stegosaur. 

The  apparatus  for  microscopic  petrography  consists  of  a 
Bausch  and  Lomb  petrographic  microscope  and  accessories,  more 
than  100  slides  and  a  collection  of  the  rocks  from  which  the  slides 
were  cut. 

The  lectures  in  the'  various  classes  are  illustrated  from  time 
to  time  with  the  stereoptican  for  which  there  are  available  over 
eight  hundred  slides  descriptive  of  geological  phenomena  in  ail 
parts    of   the   world. 

Psychological  Laboratory:  This  laboratory  for  experimental 
psychology  is  in  University  Hall  and  consists  of  a  lecture  room, 
a  room  for  general  experiments,  and  a  dark  room  for  experi- 
ments in  the  sense  of  vision.  The  equipment  is  adequate  for  a 
thorough  study  of  the  phenomena  of  sensation,  and  during  the 
present  year  a  course  in  the  phenomena  of  movement  will  be  pro- 
vided for.  All  of  the  apparatus  is  of  the  best  type  and  manu- 
facture, so  that  while  it  is  used  in  regular  courses  of  instruction 
it  is   also  suitable  for  research. 

In  addition  to  this  apparatus  for  strictly  experimental  work 
the  laboratory  is  equipped  with  a  large  amouni  of  illustrative 
material  such  as  models,  charts  and  views  for  the  study  of  com- 
parative and  general  psychology. 

'Supplementary  apparatus  for  special  investigations  will  either 
be  made  to  design  or  purchased  as  it  is  required.  The  laboratory 
is  supplied  with  gas  and  electricity. 

MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL   HISTORY 

Although  most  of  the  collections  of  the  museum  were  des- 
troyed by  fire,  January  6,  1903,  a  good  working  collection  has 
been  secured  during  the  past  two  years  in  zoology,  botany,  and 
geology. 

The  museum  is  situated  on  the  second  floor  of  Science  Hall, 
in  a  well  lighted  room,  thirty-two  by  fifty-four  feet. 

The  zoological  material  consists  of  a  good  collection  of  the 
skins  of  Oklahoma  birds,  several  cases  of  mounted  birds,  skins 
of  most  of  the  larger  mammals  of  Oklahoma,  a  group  of  mounted 
deer  and  antelope,  a  large  collection  of  Oklahoma  reptiles,  a 
collection  of  birds'  eggs  and  nests,  a  series  of  mounted  skele- 
tons,  and   a  series  of  models  of  animals  and  dissections. 
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The  botanical  material  consists  of  a  collection  of  the  summer 
flora  of  southwestern  Oklahoma,  made  during  the  summer  of 
1903.  This  is  being  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to  be  available 
for  class  use. 

The  geological  material  includes  collections  of  rocks,  min- 
erals and  fossils  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  hut  particularly 
from  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory.  At  present  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  this  material  is  located  in  the  geological  labora- 
tories, in  order  that  the  specimens  may  be  the  more  available  to 
students. 

Besides  a  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  material  the  col- 
lection includes  the  following:  The  Kemp  collection  of  rocks;  a 
phenomenal  collection  of  rocks;  a  stratigraphical  collection  of 
rocks;  a  collection  of  common  minerals;  a  collection  of  rock 
forming  minerals;  a  collection  of  economic  minerals;  a  general 
collection  of  fossils;  several  collections  representing  forms  from 
particular  localities,  and  an  especially  large  collection  of  in- 
vertebrate fossils  from  the  Arbuckle  mountains. 

THE    LIBRARY 

The  library  is  under  the  control  of  the  Library  Committee, 
which  is  composed  of  the  Librarian  as  chairman  and  two  other 
members  of  the  university  faculty.  It  is  administered  with  as  few 
rules  as  possible — the  desire  of  those  in  control  being  to  help 
the  greatest  number  of  users  possible  to  what  they  want,  with 
such  restrictions  only  as  may  seem  necessary.  On  regular  school 
days  the  library  is  open  from  7:45  a.  m.,  to  5  p.  m.;  and  on  Sat- 
urdays from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  During  1905-1906  the  practice  of 
opening  in  the  evening  will  he  begun. 

The  library,  including  departmental  collections  and  govern- 
ment publications,  which  come  to  the  university  as  a  govern- 
ment depository,  numbers  about  10,000  volumes.  Selection  of 
the  books  has  been  made  with  much  care-;  the  results  of  huild- 
ing  up  a  library  in  a  very  short  time  with  definite  ideas  in  mind 
are  evident.  The  Dewey  Decimal  classification  is  followed.  The 
catalogue  is  of  the  classed  form,  with  the  two  divisions;  the 
author  and  title,  and  the  classified.  The  cataloguing  is  heing 
done  as  rapidly  as  may  be,  using  the  Library  of  Congress  printed 
cards  supplemented  by  type-written  cards.  The  following  classes 
have  been  catalogued  so  far:  Philosophy,  Religion,  Sociology, 
Philology,  Art,  American  Literature  and  parts  of  all  other 
classes.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  catalogue  and  of  various 
indexes  and  library  aids  is  given. 
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The  library  receives  many  of  the  more  important  general 
and  departmental  magazines,  and  most  of  the  newspapers  of 
Oklahoma,  together  with  several  of  the  larger  dailies  from  various 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Back  files  of  the  magazines  indexed 
in  Poole  are  heing  added  as  rapidly  as  funds  will  permit. 

Students  and  officers  of  the  university  may  draw  out  booka 
for  home  use  in  accordance  with  the  rules  on  page  46. 

Persons  not  connected  with  the  university  but  who  are  re- 
sponsibly known  to  the  librarian  are  invited  to  a  reference  room 
use  of  the  books  in  the  library. 

Gifts  to  the  library  are  gladly  received,  are  properly  credited 
to  the  giver  and  the  receipt  acknowledged.  Magazines,  which 
often  accumulate  about  the  home  until  they  become  very  much 
in  the  way,  can  be  put  to  a  good  use  hy  sending  them  to  the 
university.  Material  about  Oklahoma  and  the  southwest  is  es- 
pecially desired.  The  library  is  willing  to  pay  transportation 
charges  on  gifts. 

GIFTS  TO  THE   LIBRARY 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  gifts  to  the  library  since  January, 
1903.  Owing  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  reorganizing 
the  library  after  the  fire  it  is  not  possible  to  give  the  number 
of  pamphlets  and  government  publications  received.  It  is 
hoped  that  by  next  year  all  due  credit  may  be  given.  The  number 
following  each  name  indicates  the  volumes: 

Kansas  University  Geological  Survey  . . : 6 

Wisconsin  State  Tax  Commission   '. . . .  2 

Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture 6 

Iowa  Geological  Survey  2 

Santa  Fe  Railroad    1 

Oklahoma    25 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication    50 

J.'  A.  Searight 1 

Publishers  of  Salvation 2 

Roy  Hadsell   1 

J.  G.  Brill  Company  1 

Kansas  Academy  of  Science   1 

National  Sound  Money  League  1 

American  Book  Company  1 

W.  N.  Rice   26 

Little  Chronicle  Publishing  Company    1 

Clarence  Storm 1 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York 21 

American  Swedenborg  Printing  and  Publishing  Society  25 
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New  York  City  Department  of  Education   l 

W.   D.   Scott 1 

Chickering  and   Sons    1 

Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America  1 

Edward  Orton,  Jr 1 

Alaska   Packers'    Association    1 

Henry   E.    Asp 10 

Hebrew  Union   College 1 

Scott  Cummins   « 1 

W.  E.  Chase  1 

Frazer   Hood    2 

Harvard  University  2 

David  R.  Boyd  8 

Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  1 

Carter  H.  Harrison   1 

University  of  Minnesota 1 

Virginia  State  Corporation  Commission    1 

Walter  Williams    1 

University  of  Illinois 1 

F.    H.    Sargent    1 

Texas  State   Library  Association 1 

J.   S.   Pierson    1 

University  of  Chicago   10 

Indiana   University    1 

Friends  of  John  Miller   1 

Ohio   Geological    Survey    1 

Link-Belt  Machinery  Company    1 

.     Charles  S.  Welles  1 

J.  H.  Bridge   1 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington   19 

Washington  Academy  of  Sciences   6 

R.  A.   Barnes    . : , 34 

Mrs.  F.  L  Richardson 70 

THE    GYMNASIUIVI 

The  work  in  physical  training  is  carried  on  in  two  well 
equipped   gymnasiums;    one   for   men   and   one   for   women. 

The  men's  gymnasium  is  a  frame  building,  one  hundred  by 
fifty-five  feet.  It  is  well  ventilated  and  embodies  the  essential 
features  of  a  modern  gymnasium.  The  equipment  is  of  the 
best  material  and  includes  horizontal  and  parallel  bars;  flying 
and  traveling  rings;  climbing  ropes  and  pole,  giant  stride,  vault- 
ing horse  and  springboard,  suspended  ladder,  wrestling  and 
tumbling  mats,  pulley  weights,  single  and  double  sticks,  wands, 
clubs,  dumb-bells,  fencing  foils,  punching  bag,  boxing  gloves,  med- 
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icine  jail  and  basket  balls.  The  anthropometric  room  has  an  ex- 
cellent equipment,  including  machines  for  determining  the  health 
and  strength  of  an  individual.  The  locker  rooms  are  supplied  with 
lockers  accommodating  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  students 
at  one  time.  The  lockers  for  the  most  part  are  made  of  sheet 
steel  with  open  mesh  sides  and  hacks,  making  them  hygienic. 
Bath  rooms  open  directly  from  the  locker  rooms  and  are  fitted 
with  spray  and  shower  baths  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water. 

Men's  gymnasium  uniforms,  consisting  of  a  light  jersey, 
trunks  and  tennis  shoes,  may  be  had  from  the  supply  stores  at 
one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents. 

The  women's  gymnasium  in  the  basement  of  Carnegie  library 
is  fitted  with  the  various  essential  developing  machines,  and 
with  special  Swedish  apparatus  as  chest  hars,  booms  and  lad- 
ders. The  locker  and  bath  rooms  are  arranged  for  convenience 
and  privacy.  Hot  water  is  supplied  to  the  baths  oy  the  central 
heating  plant  as  well  as  by  an  auxiliary  heating  furnace  when 
the  central  heating  system  is  not  in  operation. 

Work  in  the  women's  gymnasium  is  carried  on  under  the 
supervision  of  a  director  of  physical  training  for  women.  Every 
girl  upon  entering  is  given  a  heart  and  lung  test  by  the  di- 
rector. The  work  is  carried  on  for  the  most  part  in  classes  ac- 
companied by  music. 

The  women's  gymnasium  suits  require  four  yards  of  dark 
blue  serge  or  flannel.  They  consist  of  two  pieces,  a  blouse  and 
bloomers.  The  Butterick  pattern  may  be  hought  in  town  for 
a  small  sum. 

In  the  scheme  of  gymnastics  such  exercises  as  are  promotive 
of  health,  grace,  development  and  self-control  are  sought  for 
rather  than  dangerous  acrobatic  feats  of  skill.  The  class  work 
is  graded  into  light  free  hand  calisthenics  followed  by  more  vigor- 
ous work  with  the  wands,  dumh  bells  and  Indian  clubs.  Games 
are  played  for  recreation  as  well  as  for  exercise.  On  account 
of  the  mildness  of  the  winter  climate  a  good  deal  of  class 
work  is   carried  on  out  of  doors. 

The  gymnasium  is  open  every  week  day  during  the  college 
year  from  9  a.  m.  until  6:30  p.  m.  The  director  or  an  assistant 
is  in  constant  attendance.  The  work  is  carried  on  under  medical 
supervision  and  every  student  is  under  personal^observation  and 
advice.  A  thorough  physical  examination  is  required  of  every 
student  upon  entering  the  university  for  the  first  time.  For 
abnormal  cases,  special  corrective  exercises  are  set  by  the  di- 
rector. 

The  regular  courses  in  physical  training  are  described  fully 
on  pages  84-85. 
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UNIVERSITY     PUBLICATIONS 

By   the    University 

The  Bulletin:  The  Official  publication  of  the  university,  ap- 
pearing quarterly,  in  March,  June,  September  and  December. 
The  object  of  the  University  Bulletin  is  two-fold:  to  set  before 
the  public  information  about  the  work  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  university;  and  to  provide  a  way  to  publish  depart- 
mental reports,  papers,  theses  and  the  like.  Two  such  reports 
have  been  already  published  as  follows: 

A  List  of  the  Ferns  and  Flowering  Plants  of  Oklahoma 
H.   VanVleet,   Ph.   D.   May,   1901. 

Invertebrate  Paleontology  of  the  Red-beds;  being  an  advance 
bulletin  of  the  First  Biennial  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Oklahoma.     J.  W.  Beede,  Ph.  D.,  1902. 

The  News- Letter:  The  News-Letter  is  a  semi-monthly  publi- 
cation established  by  the  board  of  regents,  and  intended  to 
give  official  information  concerning  the  work  of  the  university. 

By    the    Students 

The  University  Umpire:  During  the  last  eight  years  the  stu- 
dents of  the  university  have  maintained  the  University  Umpire, 
a  semi-monthly  paper  intended  as  a  register  of  college  doings 
and  a  means  of  communication  with  the  outer  world.  In  order 
to  make  the  organization  of  the  paper  permanent  and  its  issue 
continuous,  the  students  of  the  college  classes  in  November, 
1902,  elected  two  directors  from  each  class  to  comprise  a  board 
of  directors.  These  directors  are  elected  for  two  years,  with 
terms  expiring  in  alternate  years.  They  are  entrusted  with  the 
work  of  publishing  the  paper,  the  management  of  all  funds  and 
the  appointment  of  a  staff  of  editors. 

The  Mistletoe:  A  university  annual  published  by  the  junior 
class. 
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OKLAHOMA    GEOLOGICAL    AND    NATURAL    HISTORY    SURVEY 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1899  a  department  of  geology 
and  natural  history  for  the  territory  was  established  with  head- 
quarters at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  the  professor  of  biology 
of  this  school  heing  made  ex-ofRcio  territorial  geologist  and  cu- 
rator  of   the   museum. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  is  thus  stated  in  ihe  act  provid- 
ing for  the   same: 

"A  department  of  geology  and  natural  history  is  hereby  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  heginning  and  continuing  the  geo- 
logical and  scientific  survey  of  this  territory,  and  of  discovering 
and  developing  its  natural  resources,  and  disseminating  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  its  agricultural,  mining  and  manufacturing 
advantages.'* 

The  act  requires  the  territorial  geologist  to  make  to  the  gov- 
ernor a  biennial  report  of  his  labors  and  discoveries. 

The  manuscript  of  the  first  biennial  report  was  burned  at 
the  time  of  the  burning  of  Science  Hall  . 

The  second  and  third  biennial  reports  have  been  issued. 

In   the  second  report  the  following  subjects   tire  treated: 

1.  General  geology  of  Oklahoma. 

2.  Gypsum    deposits    of   Oklahoma. 

3.  Vertebrate  paleontology  of  the  permian  beds  of  Oklahoma. 

4.  Birds   of   Oklahoma. 

5.  Snakes    of    Oklahoma. 

6.  Plants    of    Oklahoma. 
The  third  report  deals  with: 

1.  The   building  stones   of   Oklahoma. 

2.  Geology   of   the   Wichita   Mountains. 

3.  The  present  status  of  the  mining  industry  In  the  Wichita 
Mountains. 

4.  Report  of  mineral  deposits  in  the  Wichita  Mountains. 

5.  A  preliminary  report  on  the  contact  of  the  Perinean 
with  the  Pennsylvania  in  Oklahoma. 

It  is  evident  from  the  section  quoted  above  that  a  complete 
survey  of  the  territory  is  contemplated.  The  work  will  have  tq 
be  prosecuted  with  comparative  slowness  and  .  will  require 
years  for   its   completion. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  survey  to  replace  individual 
invesigations,  but  rather  to  encourage  and  supplement  them. 
Many  points  of  interest  can  be  settled  only  by  deep  borings,  and 
these  must  be  made  largely,  if  not  wholly,  by  individual  enter- 
prise. The  purpose  is  to  systematize  and  bring  before  the  public 
results  in  all  lines  of  work  and  from  all  sources. 
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The  territorial  geologist  takes  this  opportunity  to  solicit  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  citizens  of  Oklahoma  in  the  work. 
For  information  concerning  the  survey,  address  the  director,  Pro- 
fessor A.   H.  VanVleet,  University  of   Oklahoma. 


GENERAL    INFORMATION 

Tuition:  Tuition  is  free  in  all  departments  of  the  university 
except  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Fees  and  Deposits:  The  following  fees  cover  all  the  charges 
made  by  the  university  in  all  departments.  In  certain  courses 
of  instruction  deposits  are  required  of  the  student  as  a  guaran- 
tee against  loss  or  damage  to  equipment  and  instruments  placed 
in  his  care  or  to  pay  for  material  used  in  the  course.  In  case 
a  student  exhausts  his  deposit  before  the  completion  of  the 
course  the  instructor  in  charge  may  require  such  additional 
deposits  as  may  be  deemed  advisable.  All  unused  portions  of  the 
deposits  may  he  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  when  the 
student  leaves  the  university,  provided  he  notifies  the  office  at 
the  time  of  his  departure  that  he  must  withdraw,  but  no  de- 
posits will  be  returned  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  July  1st. 
No  fees  are  subject  to  withdrawal. 

1.  Gymnasium:  A  fee  of  fifty  cents  is  charged  for  the  use  of  a 
locker.     A  deposit  of  fifty  cents  is  charged  for  each  key  issued* 

2.  Library:  A  library  deposit  of  two  dollars  is  required  of  all 
students,  to  be  held  as  a  guarantee  of  the  proper  treatment  of 
books  and  magazines. 

3.  Diploma    Fee,    $5.00: 

4.  For  Courses  of    Instruction: 

(a)      In  the  College   of   Arts   and    Sciences: 

Fees.        Deposits 

Biology  I    $1.50 

Biology   VI,    IX,    X,    XI  ■ 3.00 

Biology  XII 1.00 

Biology  XIII,  XIV   2.00 

Biology   XV    1.00 

Chemistry     1,   I  I,     III,      IV     V,     IX,     XI, 

XII,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVI,  XVIII 10.00 

Chemistry  VII,  X,  5.00 

Chemistry  VIII 2.00 
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Fees.        Deposits 

Geology   VII,   XV .  3.00 

Geology  VIII 2.00 

Psychology  1 50 

Psychology    IV 3.00 

(b)  In   the    Preparatory   School: 

Zoology    1.00 

Physics,   each  course    1.50 

Physiology,   Botany,   each  course    50 

(c)  In  the   School   of   Fine  Arts: 

Piano 

Mr.  Guelich,  $18.00  per  quarter,  one  lesson  per  week,  $10.00 

Mr.  $13.50  per  quarter,  one  lesson  a  week,  $7.00 

Miss  Rice,  $9.00  per  quarter,  one  lesson  per  week  $5.50. 
Miss  Morgan,  $8.00  per  quarter,  one  lesson  per  week  $5.00. 

Violin    or   Voice 
Mr.  Holmberg  $13.50,  per  quarter,  one  lesson  per  week  $7.00. 
Miss  Sundstrom  $13.50  per  quarter,  one  lesson  per  week  $7.00. 
Miss  Stubblefield  $9.00  per  quarter,  one  lesson  per  week  $5.50. 
Miss  Newby  $9.00  per  quarter,  one  lesson  per  week  $5.50. 

Public  Speaking  and  Dramatic  ^rt 
Mrs.  Guelich,  $13.50  per  quarter,  one  lesson  per  week  $7.00. 

Mandolin,    Guitar    and    Brass    Instruments 
Mr.  Curtis,  $9.00  per  quarter,  one  lesson  per  week  $5.50. 
Miss  Newby  $9.00  per  quarter,  one  lesson  per  week  $5.50. 

Drawing,    Painting    and    Modeling 

•Dr.  Finney  $13.50  per  quarter,  one  lesson  per  week  $7.00. 

Sixty  minutes,  class  of  three,  each  $9.00. 

Sixty  minutes,  class  of  three,  one  lesson  per  week,  each  $5.00. 

(d)  In  the  School  of  Pharmacy: 

Fees.  Deposits. 
Chemistry  I,  II,    III,  V,    Organic    Analysis, 

Pharmacy  II  10.00 

Phar.  Botany,  Pharmacog.  I.,  Pharmacog.  II, 

Chemistry  VIII,  Pharmacog  III,  M.  Med. 

I,  II 2.00 

Pharmacy  I,  Toxicology  5.00 

Pharmacognosy  IV    3.00 

Prescriptions, 7.0O 
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(e)    In  the  School  of  IVIedicine: 


Biology  and  Embryology,  Histology,  Bacte- 
riology, Embryology,  Pathological  His- 
tology, Pharmacology,  each  course.  Phy- 
siology    3.00 

Dissection,  each  semester  7.50 

General  Chemistry,  Qualitative  Analysis,  *0s- 
teology. 

Physiological  Chemistry 10.00 

Quantitative   Analysis    2.50 

♦Deposit   optional. 

(f)     In   the   School   of  Applied   Science: 

Shop,  each  course   5.00 

Physics  I   ' 2.00 

Drawing,  each  course 2.00  8.00 

♦Drawing,   each   course 1.00  1.50 

♦When  student  furnishes  his  own  instruments. 

Board  and  Rooms:  Board,  including  furnished  rooms,  can  be 
had  for  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  week.  The  average  cost  of  living 
is  as  low  in  Norman  as  in  any  other  town  in  the  territory.  The 
general  advance  In  prices,  however,  so  noticeable  during  the  past 
leveral  years,  has  increased  the  coat  of  living  here  as  it  has  else- 
where. While  this  increase  is  not  serious,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  for  whereas  several  years  ago  plain  table  board  could 
be  had  for  two  dollars  a  week,  it  costs  now  from  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
while  better  table  board  costs  from  $3.00  to  $4.00  a  week.  Rooms 
for  two  run  from  $6.00  co  $8.0t)  a  month.  With  economy,  however, 
a  student's  expenses  for  the  school  year  need  not  exceed  from 
$170.00  to  $250.00. 

Opportunities  for  Self  Support:  There  is  work  to  do  at  the 
university  and  in  the  town  by  which  students  may  support  them- 
selves wholly  or  in  part  while  attending  school.  The  university 
cannot  promise  employment  to  any  one,  and  it  does  not  encour- 
age young  people  to  enroll  who  are  entirely  without  resources, 
but  it  does  help  deserving  students  to  get  something  to  do,  who 
show  a  willingness  to  aid  themselves.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  active 
in  helping  students  and  lists  of  places  where  work  may  be  had 
are  furnished  the  oflace  each  term.  Every  year  fifty  or  more 
students  add  to  their  income  by  their  labor  outside  of  school 
hours;  but  they  rely  on  their  own  ability,  industry  and  character 
in  all  cases.  Those  older  in  residence  and  known  to  be  capable 
have  the  better  opportunity.     The  business  men  of  Norman  and 
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the  citizens  in  general  are  in  sympatliy  with  the  young  people 
of  the  university  and  favor  them  in  this  regard  whenever  pos- 
sible. The  work  about  the  grounds  and  buildings  and  university 
offices  is  reserved  for  this  purpose  without  exception.  Students 
with  trades— stenographers,  printers,  etc. — find  work  as  readily 
here  as  they  would  in  any  other  Oklahoma  town  of  4,000  inhab- 
itants. Others  can  get  odd  jobs  to  do  at  so  much  an  hour.  Some 
make  work  for  themselves  by  advertising,  canvassing  or  doing 
whatever  their  originality  can  invent.  Many  young  women  also 
find  good  homes  in  families  where  house  work  is  to  be  done  and 
such  positions  are  not  humiliating  in  the  least.  Usually  stu- 
dents who  must  work  their  way  are  advised  to  plan  for  an  extra 
year  in  which  to  finish  their  course;  but  self-support  is  possible 
here  to  any  student  who  is  willing  to  make  the  necessary  sacri- 
fices. 

Debating  Societies:  There  are  in  the  university  at  present 
four  societies  devoted  to  debating  and  parliamentary  practice, 
as  follows: 

The  Senate:  Organized  in  1897  for  practice  in  debate  and  par- 
liamentary drill. 

Tiie  Forum:  Organized  in  1898,  incorporated,  under  the  laws 
of  the  territory  in  1901,  is  devoted  to  general  society  work  as 
wei'  '^  practice  in  parliamentary  principles  as  used  m  legislative 
bodies. 

The  websterian:  Organized  in  1903  by  young  men  of  the  pre- 
paratory school  is  devoted  to  general  society  work. 

The  Zetaiethean:  Organized  in  1904,  by  young  women  of  the 
preparatory   school,   is  devoted  to  general  society   work. 

Oratorical  Society:  The  oratorical  society  is  a  subordinate  or- 
ganization of  the  territorial  oratorical  society,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  stimulate  an  interest  and  secure  practice  in  oratory. 

In  the  ninth  annual  contest  Floyd  Henderson  Wheeler. 
'07,  represented  the  university  with  an  oration  entitled  ''Self 
Discovery.' 

National  Oratorical  League:  The  purpose  of  the  League  is  to 
provide  yearly  contests  in  public  speaking  between  representa- 
tives from  state  universities.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  a  topic  with  fifteen  sub-topics  is  sent  to  each  univefsity  in 
the  association.  A  course  covering  the  subject  is  offered  to 
prospective  contestants.    The  contestant  prepares  on  every  phase 
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of  the  subject,  and  on  the  day  of  the  contest  is  assigned  by  lot 
the  particular  sub-topic  upon  which  he  is  to  speak  .  Contests 
are  open  only  to  undergraduate  students  of  state  universities.  The 
final  contest  is  held  in  May.  The  general  subject  for  1904-1905  is 
"Trade   Unionism." 

MORAL     AND     RELIGIOUS     TRAINING 

Religious  exercises  consisting  of  scripture  readings,  singing 
and  prayer,  are  held  every  school  day  in  the  university  chapel. 
Although  attendance  is  voluntary,  the  meetings  are  very  largely 
attended  by  the  student  body,  and  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the 
moral,  religious  and  social  spirit  of  the  university  is  heartily 
recognized. 

The  Christian  Associations:  The  Young  Men's  and  Youn^  Wo- 
men's Christian  Associations  are  the  centers  of  the  religious  life 
of  the  university  and  active  factors  in  all  forms  of  moral  and 
Christian  work  properly  within  the  scope  of  such  organizations. 
All  students  of  good  moral  character  are  invited  to  membership 
either  active  or  associate.  Devotional  meetings  are  held  eve;*y 
Sunday  afternoon  at  2:30  o'cock.  In  addition  to  these  meetings 
the  association  carries  on  work  along  social  lines,  and  aims  to  be- 
come a  practical  help  to  the  students  in  their  university  life. 
Members  meet  new  students  at  the  trains,  aid  them  in  securing 
suitable  rooms  and  boarding  places,  hold  receptions  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  year  and  on  various  other  occasions.  The  secretary 
is   glad   to   be   helpful   to   students   on  all   occasions. 

Most  of  the  important  religious  denominations  have  organ- 
izations in  Norman,  and  these  churches  extend  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  students  to  join  them  in  their  work.  Following  is  a 
table  giving  the  church  preference  of  the  students  of  the  past 
year: 

Baptist,  83.  Church  of  Christ,  5. 

North  Methodist,  75.  Congregational,  5. 

Christian,  65.  Lutheran,  4. 

South  Methodist,  56.  Seventh  Day  Adventist,  4. 

Presbyterian,  58.  Free  Methodist,  2. 

Catholic,    11.  Unitarian,  2. 

Episcopal,  10.  Dutch  Reformed,  1. 

Cumberland   Presbyterian,  T.Quaker,   1. 

No  preference,  86.  ^  . 
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THE     RHODES     SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  late  Cecil  Rhodes,  Id  his  last  will,  made  certain  educa- 
tional provisions  lor  young  men  from  the  various  British  colo- 
nies and  Irom  each  state  of  the  American  union.  The  part  le- 
ferring  to  American  students  is  self-explanatory,  and  is  as  lol- 
lows: 

"*  *  *  And  whereas  I  also  desire  to  encourage  and  foster 
an  appreciation  of  the  advantages  which  I  implicitly  believo 
will  result  from  the  union  of  the  English-speaking  peoples 
throughout  the  world,  and  to  encourage  in  the  students  from 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  who  will  benefit  from  the 
American  scholarships  to  be  established,  for  the  reason  above 
given,  at  the  university  of  Oxford  under  this  my  will,  an  attach- 
ment to  the  country  from  which  they  have  sprung,  but  without, 
I  hope,  withdrawing  them  or  their  sympathies  from  the  land 
of  their  adoption  or  birth;  Now,  therefore,  I  direct  hay  trustees 
as  soon  as  may  he  after  my  death  *  *  to  establish  for  male  stu- 
dents the  scholarships  hereinafter  directed  to  be  established,  each 
of  which  shall  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  £300,  and  be  tenable  at 
any  college  in  the  University  of  Oxford  for  three  consecutive 
academical  years. 

'T  appropriate  two  of  the  American  scholarships  to  each  of 
the  present  states  and  territories  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America    *     *     * 

*T  direct  that  of  the  two  scholarships  appropriated  to  a 
state  or  territory,  not  more  than  one  shall  be  filled  up  in  any 
one  year,  so  that  at  no  time  shall  more  than  two  scholarships 
be   held  for  the  same   state   or  territory." 

Conditions:  "My  desire  being  that  the  students  who  shall  be 
elected  to  the  scholarships  shall  not  be  merely  hook-worms,  1 
direct  that  in  the  election  of  a  student  to  a  scholarship  regard 
shall  be  had  to  (1)  his  literary  and  scholastic  attainments; 
(2)  his  fondness  of  and  success  in  manly  outdoor  sports,  sucli 
as  cricket,  foot-ball  and  the  like;  (3)  his  qualities  of  minhood, 
truth,  courage,  devotion  to  duty,  sympathy  for  the  protection  ol 
the  weak,  kindliness,  unselfishness,  and  fellowship;  and  (4)  his 
exhibition  during  school  days  of  moral  force  ot  character  and 
of  instincts  to  lead,  and  to  take  an  interest  in  his  school  mates, 
for  those  latter  attributes  will  be  likely  in  after  life  to  guide  him 
to  esteem  the  performance  of  public  duties  as  his  highest  aim." 

Candidates  for  the  above  scholarships  will  be  required  to 
pass  a  non-competitive  or  qualifying  examination  to  be  held  at 
some  convenient  local  center  in  each  state  or  territory. 

University — 3 
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The  Rhodes  scholars  will  be  selected  from  candidates  who 
have  successfully  passed  this  examination. 

Candidates  must  be  unmarried,  must  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  must  not  be  younger  than  19  nor  older  than  25  years 
of  age  on  October  1  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  elected. 

It  has  been  decided  that  all  scholars  shall  have  reached,  be- 
fore going  into  residence,  at  least  the  end  of  their  sophomore 
or  second  year  work  at  some  recognized  degree-granting  uni- 
versity or  college  of  the  United  States. 

Candidates  will  be  examined  in  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Arithmetic — the    whole. 

2.  Either  the  elements  of  algebra — up  to  quadratic  equations, 
or,  the  elements  ot  geometry — the  first  three  books  of  Euclid's 
Elements  except  Book  I,  Propositions  7,  16,  17,  21;  Book  II, 
proposition  8;    l&ooK  HI,  propositions  2,   4,  10,  13,  23,  24,  26,  29. 

3.  Greek   and   Latin   grammar. 

4.  Translations  from  English  into  Latin. 

5.  One  Greek  and  one   Latin  book. 

Any  one  of  the  folowing  portions  of  the  undermentioned 
authors  will  be  accepted  as  a  book: 

Greek:  Demosthenes,  De  Corona*  Euripides,  Hecuba,  xVle- 
dea,  Alcestis,  Bacchae,  (any  two  of  the  foregoing  plays)  Homer, 
(1)  Iliad,  1-5  or  2-6;  (2)  Odyssey,  1-5  or  2-6;  Plato,  Apology,  Cri- 
tio;  Soph^bcles,  Antigone  and  Ajax;  Xenophon,  Anabasis  1-4  or 
2-5. 

Latin:  'Caesar,  De  Bello  Gallico  1-4;  Cicero  (1)  Phillipics 
1-2;  or  (2)  In  Catilinam  1-3  and  In  Verrem  Actio  I;  or  (3)  pro 
Murena  and  pro  Lege  Manilla;  or  (4)  de  Senectute  and  de  Am- 
icitia;  Horace  (1)  Odes  1-4;  or  (2)  Satires;  or  (3)  Epistles;  Livy, 
Books  5  and  6;  Virgil  (1)  The  Bucolics  with  books  1-3  of  the 
Aeneid;  or  (2)  The  Georgics;  or  (3)  The  Aeneid  1-5  or  2-6. 

The  two  scholarships  assigned  to  Oklahoma  are  now  filled 
the  first  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Kendall  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
appointed  in  1904,  the  second  by  Mr.  Charles  D.  Mahafty,  of 
Kingfisher  College,  appointed  in  1905.  Except  through  a  lapse 
of  one  of  these  there  will  be  no  further  elections  to  these  schol- 
arships until   1907  or  1908. 

This  announcement  is  now  made  in  order  to  stimulate  gen- 
eral  interest  among  the  young  men  of  the  territory  in  these  val- 
uable appointments  and  in  the  hope  that  there  will  never  again 
be  a  recurrence  of  the  experince  of  the  present  year,  when  there 
was  but  a  single  applicant  for  the  honors. 
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UNIVERSITY     EXTENSION     WORK 

Under  the  head  of  university  extension  work  there  is  offered 
to  the  Oklahoma  public  a  number  of  lectures  and  addresses  on 
subjects  of  popular  interest  by  members  of  the  university  fac- 
ulty. These  addresses  have  been  prepared  for  delivery  before 
commercial  clubs,  county  normal  institutes,  high  schools,  teach- 
ers' associations,  v^omen's  clubs.  Christian  Endeavors,  Epv^orth 
Leagues,  Chautauquas,  reading  circles,  literary  clubs,  farmers  as- 
sociations or  popular  audiences. 

The  range  of  subjects  offered  is  sufficiently  large  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  any  organization  -  desiring  a  lecture  may  find  a 
subject  suited  to  its  needs. 

For  the  delivery  of  these  lectures  no  charge  is  made  except 
actual  expenses  including  railroad  fare  and  hotel  bills.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  all  cost  of  advertising  and  securing  a  hall  is  to  be 
borne   by   the   club   or   other   organiaztion. 

For  list  of  subjects  and  any  other  information  relative  to 
this  work  address  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  university 
extension,   Professor  €has.  'N.  Gould,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Athletics:  The  athletics  of  the  university  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  athletic  association  and  the  university  athletic  coun- 
cil. The  former  is  an  organization  of  students  with  officers 
elected  anually;  the  latter  is  composed  of  ten  members,  five  of 
whom  are  the  council  of  the  students'  athletic  association  and 
five  are  members  of  the  faculty.  Of  the  faculty  members,  three 
are  chosen  by  the  general  faculty  and  two  by  the  student  coun- 
cil above  mentioned.  The  university  athletic  council  chooses 
its  own  officers  and  has  full  control  of  all  questions  pertaining 
to  athletics.  Regular  meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Fridays  of 
October,  December,  March  and  June. 

The  university  authorities  encourage  physical  training  and 
the  various  sports  and  exercises  of  the  athletic  field  in  so  far 
as  they  promote  the  objects  of  the  university.  A  large  athletic 
field  containing  a  quarter  mile  running  track,  a  foot-ball  gridiron 
and  a  baseball  diamond,  is  near  the  two  gymnasiums.  At  the 
side  of  the  field  is  a  stand  seatMg  five  hundred  people,  from 
which  a  good  view  of  the  games  'may  be  had. 

Intercollegiate  contests — subject  to  conditions  regarding 
membership,  team  organization  and  leave  of  absence  imposed  by 
the  athletic  committee — are  held  each  year  with  other  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  southwest.  The  )|thletic  association  of  the  ^ 
unive^rsity  is  a  member  of  the  iSouthw^tern  Intercollegiate  Ath- 
letic association  which   includes   like   organizations  in   the   state 
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universities  of  Texas,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and 
other  schools  of  these  states.  In  1906  the  conference  meet 
of  this  association  will  be  held  in  Norman.  Track  teams 
from  the  university  have  always  held  a  prominent  place 
in  the  annual  field  meet  held  in  May  by  the  territorial  intercol- 
legiate athletic  association  of  which  the  local  association  is  a 
member.  Two  class  contests  in  athletics  are  held  each  year.  The 
university  conducts  an  interscholastic  athletic  meet  for  the  high 
school  of  the  two  territories  annually,  offering  prizes  to  the  win- 
ners of  events   and  a  trophy  to  the  successful  team. 

The  University  Degree  a  Diploma  to  Teach:  Under  certain  re- 
strictions a  degree  granted  by  the  university  gives  the  holder 
the  right  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  territory.  Th^ 
law   covering   this  point  is   as  follows: 

(6789  Sec.  H)  *  *  *  After  any  person  has  graduated  at 
the  university  and  after  such  graduation  has  successfully  taught 
a  public  school  in  this  territory  for  sixteen  school  months,  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  have  authority  to  count- 
ersign the  diploma  of  said  teacher,  after  such  examination  as  to 
moral  character,  learning  and  ability  to  teach  as  to  said  su- 
perintendent may  seem  proper  and  reasonable.  Jtny  person  hold- 
ing a  diploma  granted  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  terri- 
torial university  of  Oklahoma,  shall  after  his  diploma  has  been 
countersigned  by  the  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion as  aforesaid,  be  deemed  qualified  to  teach  any  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  territory,  and  such  diploma  shall  be  a  certificate 
of  such  qualificatiion  until  annulled  by  the  superintendent  ot 
public  instruction. 
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Admission  to  the  several  schools  of  the  university  may  be 
either  hy  examination  or  by  certificate.  This  certificate  should 
include  a  statement  showing  in  detail  the  work  completed  and 
should  bear  the  principal's  recommendation  for  the  student's  ad- 
mission. A  convenient  hlank  for  the  certificate  may  be  obtained 
from  the  registrar.  This  should  be  filled  out,  signed  and  re- 
turned by  the  principal  of  the  accredited  school  at  least  one 
week  before  the  opening  of  the  collegiate  year. 

Either  by  examination  or  by  certificate  every  candidate  for 
admission  to  a  course  leading  to  the  bachelor  degree  must  pre- 
sent satisfactory  evidence  of  having  completed  successfully  fif- 
teen of  the  units  of  entrance  credit  enumerated  below.  The 
units  must  be  chosen  as  indicated  under  the  proper  heads  below. 

The  university  in  common  with  other  western  universities, 
has  adopted  a  flexible  scheme  of  admission  requirements.  This 
has  been  done  in  order  to  adjust  them  to  different  high  school 
courses,  and  does  not  mean  that  the  university  recommends  a 
wide  range  of  electives  in  the  high  school. 

Candidates  deficient  in  not  more  than  two  units  of  prepara- 
tory work  will  be  admitted  upon  condition  that  they  make  up 
the  deficiency  within  the  first  year  after  admission. 

College  credit  is  given  upon  examination  for  work  done 
in  the  high  school  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  for  ad- 
mission. 

Students  entering  with  the  requirements  fully  met  hut  with- 
out Latin  may  have  their  credits  in  modern  language  transferred 
to  the  college  without  examination,  upon  completing  Latin  in 
the  preparatory  school. 

A  unit  of  entrance  credit  as  used  here  represents  a  year's 
work  in  a  subject  based  on  four  or  more  forty-five  minute  re- 
citation periods  per  week  with  ninety  minutes  daily  prepara- 
tion, or  equivalent  in  laboratory.  Thus,  four  units  stand  for 
an  orrJinp^y  year's  work. 

Descriptions  of  the  units  required  or  accepted  for  admission 
are  given  on  the  following  pages: 
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REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION    TO    THE    COLLEGE    OF    ARTS 
AND    SCIENCES 

(a)  For  the  regular  under-graduate  course. 

English 3  units. 

One  foreign  language    2  units. 

History    and    civics 1  unit. 

Algebra  (unit  No.  12)    1  unit. 

Plane   geometry    (unit  No.   13) 1   unit 

Physics    (unit  No.   16)    1  unit. 

Electives    6  units. 

(b)  For  the  combined  course  in  collegiate  and  medical  stu- 
dies. Identical  with  the  requirements  of  (a)  above  except  that  at 
least  one  unit  of  Latin  is  specified. 

FOR  ADMISSION   TO  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

English    2  units. 

Latin  (unit  No.  8) 1  unit. 

History  and  civics 1  unit. 

Algebra    (unit   No.    12)     1  unit. 

Physics    (unit  No.   16a)    • 1  unit. 

Electives   7  units. 

FOR   ADMISSION   TO  THE  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

English    3  units. 

One  foreign  language  2  units. 

History  and  civics 1  unit. 

Mathematics  (units  Nos.  12,  13  and  14)    3  units. 

Physics  (unit  No.  16)   1  unit. 

Electives   5  units. 

FOR    ADMISSION    TO   THE  SCHOOL    OF    PHARMACY. 

English    2  units. 

Latin,    (unit  No.  8)    1  unit. 

History  and  civics 1  unit. 

Algebra  (unit  No.  12)  1  unit. 

Botany   (unit  No.  15)    1  unit. 

Physics    (unit  16a)    1  unit. 

FOR   ADMISSION   TO  THE  SCHOOL  OF   MINES 

English    .3  units. 

One  foreign  language    2  units. 

History   and    civics    1  unit. 

Mathematics  (units  Nos.  12,  13  and  14)    3  units. 

Physics    (unit  No.    16)    1  unit. 

Electives   5  units. 
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FOR   ADMISSION    TO    THE   SCHOOL    OF    FINE     ARTS 

English    3  units. 

One  foreign  language    2  units. 

History    and   civics 1  unit. 

Algebra  (unit  No.  12)    1  unit. 

Plane  geometry  (unit  No.  13)   1  unit. 

Physics   (unit  No.  16)    1  unit. 

Preparatory  technical  work*    6  units. 

FOR    ADMISSION    TO    THE    PREPARATORY     SCHOOL 

The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  prepare  students  for  the  reg- 
ular college  work,  especially  those  who  may  be  deficient  in  a 
few  units  only.  Applicants  for  admission  must  be  ai  least  fifteen 
years  of  age  and  must  satisfy  the  enrolling  committee  as  to 
their  proficiency  in  the  ordinary  course  of  study  pursued  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  territory,  especially  in  English  grammar 
and  arithmetic. 
*iSee   page    115. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    UNITS    OF    ENTRANCE    CREDIT 

Following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  amount  of  work  nec- 
essary in  each  subject  to  secure  the  units  of  credit  indicated 
above. 

ENGLISH 

The  character  and  amount  of  work  is  indit^ated  rather  than 
the  order  in   which  it  must  be   taken. 

1.  Elementary  Composition:  Spelling,  punctuation,  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  rhetoric,  abundant  theme  writing  and 
theme  correcting;  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  concep- 
tion and  use  of  the  paragraph. 

2.  'Composition  and  American  Classics:  Selected  classics 
'based  on  a  standard  American  literature  with  constant  theme 
writing. 

3.  Rhetoric  and  Literature:  Proper  preparation  of  this  unit 
includes  theme  writing  and  theme  correcting,  the  study  of  a 
standard  text  such  as  Herrick  and  Damon  and  the  reading  of 
masterpieces  of  English  literature. 

4.  English  Literature:  The  preparation  of  this  unit  includes 
the  study  of  a  good  outline  history  of  English  literature  and  a 
continued  reading  of  English  masterpieces. 

The  uniform   college   entrance   requirements   in   English   are 
recommended  as  a  part  of  the  work  in  preparing  units  3  and  4. 
Following  are  the  works  set  by    the  committee  for  1905: 
(a)     For  reading:  (Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice;  Shakes- 
peare's Julius  Caesar;    Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers   from  the 
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Spectator;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's  Ancient 
Mariner;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Tennyson's  The  Princess;  Carlyle's 
Essays  on  Burns;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  George  Eliot's 
Silas  Marner. 

(b)  For  study  and  practice:  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Mil- 
ton's Lycidas,  Comus,  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech 
on  Conciliation  with  America;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and 
Addison. 

Following  are  the  works  set  by  the  committee  for  1906, 
1907,    1908: 

(a)  For  reading:  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice;  Sir  Rog- 
er de  Coverley  Papers  from  the  Spectator;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of 
Wakefield;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Tenny- 
son's Idylls  of  the  King;  Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith;  Scott's  Lady 
of  the  Lake;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

(b)  For  study  and  practice:  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Mil- 
ton's Lycidas,  Comus,  L'Allegro  and  II  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech 
on  Conciliation  with  America;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison  and 
his  Life  of  Johnson;  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar. 

HISTORY    AND    CIVICS 

5.  American  History  and  Civics:  A  study  of  colonial  and 
state  governments;  Oklahoma  local  government,  formation  of 
the  federal  constitution.  A  detailed  study  of  American  history 
from  1789  to  the  present  day. 

A  half-year  of  American  history  and  civics  in  the  high 
school  and  a  half-year  of  English  history  will  be  accepted  as  an 
equivalent. 

6.  Ancient  History:  West's  Ancient  History  oi*  equivalent  to 
A.  D.  814;  assigned  readings.  A  careful  study  oi"  main  periods. 
Time  requirement   four   times   a  week  for   one  year. 

6a.  General  History:  Myers'  General  History  or  equivalent 
will  be  accepted  as  one  unit  until  further  notice. 

7.  Modern  History:  West's  Modern  History  or  Myers'  Mid- 
die  Ages  and  Modern  Age  with  required  readings.  Time  re- 
quirement four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

7a.  English  History:  Larned,  Andrews,  Montgomery,  or 
equivalent,  with  assigned  readings.  Time  requirement,  four 
times  a  week  for   one  year. 

LATIN 

8.  First  Year  Latin:  Drill  in  infiections,  practice  in  writing 
easy  Latin,  tvvfnty  pages  of  Viri  Romae;  or  Coy's  Latin  Lessons 
complece;    :.    Collar  and  Daniel's  First  Year  Latin  complete. 

9.  Second    Year   Latin:      Caesar,   four   books   completed,    or 
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Greenoiigh's  Second  Year  Latin;  with  composition,  D'Ooge's  Latin 
Composition,   or  an   equivalent. 

10.  Cicero:  The  four  orations  against  Catiline  are  preferred 
with  at  least  two  other  orations  or  equivalents  from  classic 
Latin  prose.  This  course  must  continue  through  the  year  four 
or  five  times  in  the  week. 

11.  Vergil:  Six  or  seven  books  complete;  versification;  met- 
rical translations;  assigned  readings.  Time  requirement  four  or 
five  times   a  week  for  one  year. 

11a.  Third  Year  Latin:  (1)  Cicero:  Select  orations  and  let- 
ters,  grammar;    prose   composition. 

(2)  Vergil:  Versification,  grammar.  At  least  four  books 
must  be  read. 

MATHEMATICS 

J 2.  Algebra:  Taylor's  Elements  of  Algebra  or  an  equiva- 
lent through  quadratics.  Time  requirement  five  times  a  week 
for   one  year. 

13.  Plane  Geometry:  The  first  five  books  of  Beman  and 
Smith's  or  of  Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry,  or  equivalent.  Time 
requirement,  four  or  five  times  a  week  for  one  year. 

14.  Intermediate   Mathematics: 

(1)  Solid  Geometry:  A  course  equivalent  to  that  contained 
in  Beman  and  Smith's  Geometry  including  numerous  exercises 
and   problems.     One-half  year. 

(2)  Algebraic  Theory:  A  review  and  continuation  of  No. 
12;  quadratic  equations,  irrationals,  imaginaries,  theory  of  ex- 
ponents, limits,  inequalities,  progressions,  etc.  Taylor's  Alge- 
bra  or  equivalent.     One-half  year. 

NATURAL   SCIENCE 

15.  Botany:  Leavitt's  Outlines  or  equivalent,  with  an  her- 
barium of  fifty  plants. 

Note — Candidates  presenting  only  a  half-year  oi:  Dotany  must 
present  with  it  a  half-year  of  one  of  the  sciences  mentioned  in 
No.  17  in  order  to  receive  full  credit  for  this  unit. 

16.  Physics:  Gage's,  Carhart  and  Chute's,  Hoadley's  or 
equivalent  may  be  used  as  text.  Laboratory  work  is  strongly 
recommended  as  a  part  of  the  preparation  in  physics. 

16a.  Physics:  This  unit  is  similar  to  the  above  but  an 
arrangement  is  possible  by  which  it  may  be  completed  in  less 
than  one  year,  if  more  attention  is  given  to  the  portions  which 
are  of  especial  interest  to  students  in  pharmacy  and  medicine. 

17.  Other  Natural  Science:  Any  one  of  these  sciences  con- 
tinuing throughout  one  year  or  any  combination  of  them  may 
be  counted  as  one  unit  of  credit.     See  note  under  15. 
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(1)  Physiology:  Martin's  Human  Body,  briefer  course,  or 
equivalent,    with    laboratory    work. 

(2)  Zoology:  Classifications,  general  structure  and  habits 
of   animals. 

(3)  Physiography:  The  physical  forces  that  are  in  oper- 
ation on  the  earth's  surface;  physiographic  forms,  earth  sculp- 
ture, work  of  streams,  glaciers,  oceans,  etc.  Text,  lectures  and 
laboratory   work. 

GERMAN    AND    GREEK 

18.  First  Year  German:  Daily  exercise  in  pronunciation; 
memorizing  of  easy  phrases;  study  of  the  inflection  of  the  im- 
portant parts  of  speech,  and  of  the  elements  of  syntax;  written 
translation  of  English  into  German,  confined  to  easy  variations 
of  German  sentences  already  known  to  the  pupil;  repetition  of 
short  dialogues.  The  reading  of  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
pages  of  graduated  texts.  Thomas's  practical  German  Grammar 
or    equivalent. 

19.  Second  Year  German:  The  work  should  comprise  the 
reading  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  literature  with 
practice  in  the  translation  into  German  of  easy  variations  upon 
the  matter  read  and  continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  the 
grammar. 

20.  Greek:  White's  First  Greek  Book;  careful  drill  on  forms 
and  accents;  prose  composition.  One  year  of  Greek  will  not  be 
accepted  as  a  unit  of  credit  unless  the  student  continues  the  study 
of  that  language  through  a  second  year. 

21.  Substitute  Electives:  The  university  will  give  entrance 
credit  for  the  subjects  which  are  usually  or  occasionally  given  la 
good  high  schools.  These  include,  among  others,  chemistry,  draw- 
ing, economics,  French — one  or  two  units — one  or  two  additional 
units  of  German  or  Greek,   Spanish  and  trigonometry. 

ADMISSION     TO     ADVANCED     STANDING 

Students  from  other  schools  who  present  letters  of  honorable 
dismissal,  may  be  admitted  to  such  standing  and  upon  such  terms 
as  the  committee  on  advanced  entrance  credits  may  deem  just 
Every  such  candidate  is  required  to  present,  along  with  a  cata- 
logue of  the  institution  in  which  he  has  studied  a  full  statement, 
duly  certified,  of  the  studies  he  has  completed,  including  studies 
passed  or  credited  at  entrance. 

All  applications  for  advanced  standing  on  the  basis  of  work 
done  before  entering  the  university,  must  be  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee on  advanced  entrance  credits  within  one  semester  after 
matriculation;  and  such  application  will  not  be  received  at  a 
later  date.     Students  from   other   schools  whose  credentials   are 
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satisfactory,  are  usually  admitted  without  examination  to  a 
minimum  standing  of  one  year  lower  than  that  to  which  tlioy 
are  entitled  at  the  school  from  which  they  come.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  admitted  to  such  classes  as  their  preparation  seems 
to  warrant.  After  one  semester's  residence,  if  their  work  has 
been  successful  and  of  sufficiently  high  grade,  their  standing  may 
he  readjusted,  and  such  additional  credit  given  them  as  may 
he  deemed  just  by  the  committee,  but  no  such  student  will  finally 
be  given  advanced  credit  for  more  than  three  years'  work,  i.  e., 
ninety-five  hours  toward  graduation,  in  the  courses  leading  to 
the  bachelor  degree. 

ADMISSION    AS    SPECIAL    STUDENTS 

Applicants  for  admission,  twenty-one  or  more  years  of  age, 
not  candidates  for  a  degree,  who  wish  to  take  certain  advanced 
courses  in  any  of  the  several  schools  of  the  university  without 
first  bringing  up  the  regular  entrance  requirements,  are  ad- 
mitted as  special  students  and  permitted  to  take  such  courses 
upon  giving  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  prepared  to  car- 
ry on  the  desired  studies  to  advantage.  If  they  subsequently 
desire  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree  or  to  take  a  regular 
course  they  must  pass  the  required  entrance  examinations  o* 
the  department  in  which  they  are  seeking  a  degree. 
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INFORMATION     TO    STUDENTS 

Advisers  to  Students:  Each  Student  in  the  university  accord- 
ing to  his  classification  in  whatever  school,  comes  under  the  di- 
rect advisory  control  of  some  member  or  committee  of  the  fac- 
ulty who  assists  him  in  planning  his  course  and  outliniii,^  his 
work.  While  each  student  is  given  considerable  latitude  in  choice 
of  work,  especially  in  the  latter  half  of  his  course,  yet  at  ail  times 
his  choice  of  studies,  both  as  to  their  nature  and  their  amount, 
must  have  the  approval  of  some  adviser  in  the  faculty.  A  list  of 
these  advisers  for  the  several  departments  of  the  university 
may  be  found  on  page  10. 

Registration:  At  the  opening  of  each  semester  ^ach  studeni: 
must  obtain  a  certificate  of  registration  in  person  from  the  reg- 
istrar. He  must  then  consult  with  his  university  adviser  in  re- 
gard to  his  work  and  receive  a  statement  of  the  classes  in  which 
he  is  to  be  enrolled.  This  statement  must  then  be  filed  with 
the  registrar,  who  will  issue  cards  of  enrollment  to  the  various 
classes.  These  cards  must  be  presented  to  the  instructors  in 
charge  of  the   classes,   which  constitutes  enrollment. 

The  Hour,  or  Unit  of  College  Credit:  Every  hour  for  which 
credit  is  given  is  understood  to  represent  approximately  for  the 
average  student  three  hours  of  actual  work  a  weeK  cb rough  one 
semester.  Thus  in  lecture  or  recitation  work,  one  hour  is  al- 
lowed to  the  lecture  or  recitation  and  two  hours  ro  preparation 
or  subsequent  reading  or  study  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Where 
the  time  is  wholly  occupied  with  drawing,  field  or  laboratory 
work,  three  full  hours  a  week  for  one  semester  are  expected  of 
the  student  for  each  hour  that  counts  toward  graduation  .Where 
the  drawing,  field  or  laboratory  work  is  supplemented  by  syste- 
matic outside  reading  or  experiments  under  the  direction  of  the 
instructor,  such  reduction  may  be  made  in  actual  drawing,  field 
or  laboratory  work  as  may  seem  just  to  the  deirartment  con- 
cerned. 

Amount  of  Work:  Sixteen  hours  a  week  of  recitations  or  lec- 
tures, or  their  equivalent  in  laboratory  work, .  Is  considered 
an  average  semester's  work.  Students  may  register  for  less 
than  thirteen  or  more  than  eighteen  hours  only  by  permission 
of  their  advisers.  Such  permission  will  be  granted  only  to  those 
students  who  have  clearly  shown  that  they  are  entitled  to  it. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  in  his  senior  year,  more 
than  fifteen  hours'  work  a  "semester,  exclusive  of  thesis  work,  ex- 
cept by  a  three-fourths'  vote  of  the  faculty. 

A  student  who  has  received  a  mark  of  failure  or  condition 
in  the  semester  preceding  may  not  register  for  more  than  six- 
teen hours.  Petitions  for  irregular  hours  should  be  made  at 
the .  beginning  of  the  semester. 
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Change  of  Studies:  A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  study  once 
taken  up  or  to  take  up  a  new  subject  after  his  course  of  study 
has  been  filed  must  present  to  his  university  adviser  a  petition  for 
such  change,  approved  hy  the  instructor  whose  subjects  are  to 
be  taken  or  dropped.  In  general,  petitions  so  approved  are  grant- 
ed, if  they  do  not  give  the  student  too  few  or  too  many  hours, 
and  if  presented  within  one  month  after  the  beginning  of  the 
semester.  If  presented  at  a  later  time  they  will  be  granted  only 
for   extraordinary    reasons. 

Absence  from  Recitation:  Absences  from  recitation  are  of  three 
kinds,  namely;  permitted,  excused  and  unexcused.  Permitted 
absences  are  those  due  to  leave  of  absence  from  the  university 
granted  by  the  president  on  application  by  the  student.  Excuses 
for  absence  are  granted  by  the  president  only,  and  then  only  for 
sickness  or  for  some  other  cause  in  every  way  out  o^  the  ordi- 
nary. Each  student  is  allowed  for  one  semester  as  many  un- 
excused absences  in  any  subject  as  he  has  recitations  per  week 
in  that  subject.  One  or  more  unexcused  absences  in  ex- 
cess of  this  number,  or  twice  as  many  excused  or  permitted 
absences  as  he  has  recitations  per  week  in  the  subject,  will 
oblige  the  student  to  present  himself  to  the  instructor  for  prelim- 
inary examination  before  he  is  allowed  to  enter  the  regular  ex- 
amination. Fifteen  absences  from  recitations  of  any  five  hour 
course  for  any  cause  whatever-,  and  proportionately  for  the  short- 
er courses,  will  deprive  the  student  of  the  privilege  of  contin- 
uing his  work  in  the  class  without  special  permission  of  his  ad- 
visers and  the  instructors  of  the  classes  from  which  he  was  ao- 
sent  and  will  subject  him  to  a  prelijninary  examination  before  en- 
tering the  regular  examination. 

These  rules  ck)  not  apply  to  absences  due  to  examinations 
during   examination   week. 

Semester  Examinations:  All  students,  whether  candidates  for 
a  degree  or  not,  are  required  to  attend  all  exar^i^inations  in  the 
courses  of  study  they  pursue. 

No  student  absent  from  any  regular  examination  in  any 
course  of  study  th«,t  he  may  have  pursued,  will  be  allowed  to 
take  such  omitted  examination  before  the  next  regular  examin- 
ation in  that  course.  In  castes  of  urgency,  however,  instructors 
ma^  grant  students  special  permission  to  be  examined  at  an  ear- 
lier date.  Any  student  who  may  wish  to  be  examined  hefore 
the  regular  time  set  for  the  course,  must  secure  the  consent  ot 
the  president  of  the  university  to  such  special  examination,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  instrucijtor  in  charge. 

Reports  to  Parents  and  Guardians:  At  the  close  of  each  semes-^ 
ter,    or   whenever    deemed    advisable,    the   presideiic   will    trans- 
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mil   to   the  student's   parent  or   guardian   a   report  of   his   cla3s 
standing  together  with  any  delinquencies  of  conduct. 

Reports   of   Class   Standing:  The    letters    A,    B,    C,   D,   F,    are 

ufced   to  designate   the   various   grades   of  possible   standing:      A. 
meaning  good;  B,  fair;   C,  poor;   D,  condition;   F,  failure. 

Conditions  and  Failures:  A  student  conditioned  in  any  subject 
may  arrange  with  the  instructor  concerned  for  such  supple- 
mentary examinations  as  will  make  good  the  deficiency;  but 
such  deficiency  must  be  removed  before  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester  after  the  deficiency  has  occurred  except  by  spe- 
cial arangement  with  the  instructor  who  has  imposed  the  con- 
dition; otherwise  the  condition  will  become  a  failure.  Work  re- 
ported as  incomplete  must  be  made  up  within  one  semester  ex- 
cept by  special  arrangement  as  in  the  case  of  conditions  just 
noted.  Extension  of  time  will  not  be  granted  by  instructors  ex- 
cept  for  extraordinary  reasons. 

A  student  failing  in  any  subject  cannot  go  on  with  the 
subject  or  receive  credit  for  the  portion  in  which  the  failure  is 
incurred,  until  the  subject  has  been  registered  and  taken  over 
again  in  the  class.  A  condition  or  failure,  or  withdrawal  from  class 
without  permission  of  his  university  advisers,  limits  the  student 
to   sixteen  hours  the   semester  following. 

Use  of  Library:  A  library  deposit  of  two  dollars  v/ill  be  "re- 
quired of  all  students  to  be  held  as  a  guarantee  of  tne  proper 
treatment  of  books  and  magazines.  Such  part  of  the  sum  as  re- 
mains after  paying  all  fines  will  be  returned  to  the  depositor  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year  or  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  student 
from   the    university. 

The  library  books  are  divided  into  three  classes:  reference, 
departmental,  general.  Reference  works,  such  as  periodicals,  ana 
magazines,  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  etc.,  may  not  be  remove :l 
from   the   room. 

Departmental  books  are  those  that  are  reserved  by  instruc- 
tors for  special  use  of  certain  classes.  They  may  be  taken  out 
at  4:30  p.  m.  on  school  days,  but  must  be  returned  not  later  than 
9  a.  m.  of  the  next  day;  on  Saturday  they  may  be  taken  out  at 
12  m.  and  kept  until  9  a.  m.  of  the  Monday  following.:  Ail 
books  other  than  referetee  or  departmental  may  be  kept  out  for 
seven  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  may  be  renewed  for 
seven  days,  provided  in  the  meantime  there  has  been  vjo  i  all  for 
the  work.  One  general  book  and  two  departmental  books  may  be 
taken  out  at  the'  same  time.  Failure  to  return  a  book  when  it  is 
due  or  to  renew  it  properly,  subjects  the  holder  to  a  fine  of  ten 
cents  a  day  for  a  departmental  book  and  of  five  cent  s  day  for 
general  books.     Removal  of  reference  books,  abuse  of  books,  or 
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the  loss  or  niutilation  of  a  book  in  excess  of  the  fee  on  deposit 
will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  on  library,  who 
will  take  such  steps  as  they  deem  best. 

Non-Athletic  Organizations:  All  non-athletic  organizations 
are  under  the  control  of  the  faculty  committee. 

K^tudents  desiring  to  establish  any  organiaztions  that  may 
bring  them  into  relations  with  the  public,  such  as  news- 
papers, magazines,  dramatic,  musical,  oratorical  or  literary 
societies,  shall  submit  a  draft  of  their  proposed  undertaking, 
together  with  a  list  of  the  students  interested  therein,  to  the  com- 
mittee on  non-athletic  organizations.  On  approval  by  the  com- 
mittee a  certificate  of  approval  will  be  granted  to  the  promoters 
of  the  project.  Without  such  approval  no  such  organizations 
shall  in  the  future  be  formed. 

All  such  organizations  as  referred  to  above  iire  required, 
within  thirty  days  from  the  beginning  of  each  college  year,  to 
submit  to  the  faculty  committee  a  list  of  their  officers,  and  shall 
report  all  changes  that  may  occur  during  the  year.  All  persons 
taking  part  in  such  organizations  as  mentioned  above  must  be 
members  of  the  university  in  good  standing.  This  does  not  ap- 
ply, however,  to  members  of  the  regular  literary  societies  or  to 
members  of  organizations  under  the  immediate  control  of  one 
or  more  members  of  the  faculty. 

No  student  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  good  standing  if  he  shall 
have  been  conditioned  in  more  than  one  subject  or  shall  bave 
failed  in  any  subject  until  .such  condition  or  failure  shall  have 
been  removed. 

Managing  officers  of  such  organizations,  excepting  the  regu- 
lar literary  societies,  must  submit  the  names  of  candidates  for 
membership  in  their  organizations  to  the  committee  and  must 
receive  its  approval  before  enrolling  such  candidates  as  members. 
Students  belonging  to  the  first  and  middle  prepare^tory  classes 
may  not  belong  to  such  organizations,  with  the  exception  of  the 
regular  literary  societies,  or  take  part  in  any  musical  or  dramat- 
ic entertainment  without  the  approval  of  the  faculty  as  a  v/iioie. 
This  rule  does  not  apply  to  special  students  of  music. 

Required  Work  in  Physical  Training:  Work  in  the  gymnasium 
is  required  for  a  definite  period  of  all  students  of  the  university, 
with  the  exception  of  seniors  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  "Bciences. 
Upon  entering  the  university  every  student  is  required  to  take 
a  physical  examination.  The  medical  part  of  the  examination 
consists  chiefiy  of  heart  and  lung  tests;  in  the  physical  examina- 
tion proper,  a  complete  anthropometric  and  strength  test  is  made. 
This  record  is  filed  and  serves  as  a  basis  for  prescribing  ex- 
ercise. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

ADMISSION 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  whether  to  the  freshman  class,  to  advanced  standing,, 
or  to  do  special  work,  are  explained  in  detail  on  pages  37-43. 

PLAN    OF    UNDERGRADUATE    WORK 

Before  the  bachelor  degree  will  be  granted  by  the  university 
the  candidate  must  have  completed  in  an  acceptable  manner,  not 
fewer  than  125  hours  of  work  done  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing prescribed  plan. 

Every  hour  for  which  credit  is  given  is  understood  to  repre- 
sent approximately  for  the  average  student  three  hours  of  actual 
work  a  week  through  one  semester.  '  Thus  in  lecture  or  recita- 
tion work,  one  hour  is  allowed  to  the  lecture  or  recitation  and 
two  hours  to  preparation  or  subsequent  reading  or  study  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  Where  the  time  is  wholly  occupied  with 
drawing,  field  or  laboratory  work,  three  full  hours  a  week  for 
one  semester  are  expected  of  the  li^udent  for  each  hour  that 
counts  toward  graduation. 

I.  Prescribed  Work:  Every  candidate  for  the  bachelor  de- 
gree will  be  required  to  complete  the  following  courses: 

Hours  Credit 

English   I,    II 6 

History  la,  lb ^ 

Chemistry  I,  or  Biology  I b 

One   year   of   Latin,    or   Greek,   or   German,   or   French 

consisting  of  not  less  than  six  hours'  work. 6 

Bibliography   i,    No   credit . 

Physical    Training    each    year,    except    the    senior    year 

For  men,  Courses  III, IV No  credit. 

For  women.  Courses  X,  XI No  credit. 

It  is  expected  that  all  prescribed  work,  other  than  the  physi- 
cal training,  will  be  completed  within  the  first  two  years. 

In  addition  to  the  work  indicated  above  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores will  elect,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  committee  on 
freshman  studies,  such  additional  courses  as  will  enable  them  to 
complete  from  sixty-  to  »ixty-five  hours  in  the  first  two  years;  i. 
e.,  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours'  work  for  each  semester. 
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11.  Major  Electives:  At  the  beginning  of  his  junior  year, 
i.  e.,  after  he  has  completed  60  hours  of  work,  every  candidate 
fur  the  bachelor  degree  must  choose  a  major  study.  Such  choice 
is  to  be  made  under  the  following  limitations: 

1.  Before  the  choice  of  a  major  study  will  be  accepted  tfle 
candidate  must  present  in  writing  to  the  professor  in  charge  ot 
the  department  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  his  reasons 
for  selecting  the  work,  and  make  formal  application  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  department.  If  such  application  be  approved  the 
candidate  must  then  draw  up,  under  the  advice  of  his  major  pro- 
fessor, a  complete  plan  of  work,  covering  his  junior  and  senior 
years.  Such  a  plan  will  not  be  considered  final  In  every  detail, 
but  it  will  be  changed  by  the  major  professor,  only  for  what 
seem  to  him  good  reasons.  This  plan  of  work,  together  with 
the  written  approval  of  the  professor  in  charge,  must  then  be 
submitted  to  the  President  of  the  university.  If  it  secures  his 
written  approval,  the  application — with  the  plan  of  work — must  be 
filed  with  the  registrar,  and  the  candidate  will  then  be  enrolled 
by  his  major  professor. 

2.  The  major  must  be  chosen  from  one  of  the  following 
departments  of  instruction:  philosophy,  psychology,  history,  eco- 
nomics, Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  English,  mathematics, 
chemistry,   biology   or  geology. 

3.  The  work  must  consist  of  not  fewer  than  twenty  hours 
and  must  extend  over  two  years.  Four  hours  o/  the  twenty, 
however,  may   be  credited   to  the  senior  thesis. 

4.  No  work  done  before  the  junior  year  may  count  towards 
the  major  except  by  special  permission  of  the  faculty. 

5.  After  the  major  study  has  heen  chosen  and  the  work 
entered  upon  no  change  can  be  made  except  by  special  permis- 
sion of  the  faculty. 

6.  Students  from  other  schools  who  have  received  advanced 
credits  for  95  hours,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  choose  a  major,  or 
are  not  prepared  to  do  so,  will  come  under  the  control  of  the 
committee  on  freshman  studies,  and  must  select  their  work  un- 
aer  the  guidance  of  that  committee.  In  such  cases  the  bachelor 
degree  conferred  will  be  unqualified. 

7.  Before  a  student  will  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  work 
of  his  major  in  any  department,  he  must  have  done  certain  pre- 
liminary work.  The  nature  of  such  work  varies  with  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  major  is  chosen,  and  is  as  follows.  Courses 
in  parenmesis,  however,  need  not  be  completed  before  the  stu- 
dent enters  upon  the  work  of  his  major,  but  must  be  finis'ied  be- 
fore he  will  receive  his  degree.  Descriptions  of  the  courses  nam- 
ed will  be  found  under  the  heading.  Courses  of  Study. 

University— 4. 
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Psychology:    German  I,  II;  Biology  I;  Philosophy  Illb. 

History:  History  la  and  lb;  Economics  I. 

Economics:     Economics  I;  History  I,  (n,III)  (Psychology  I.) 
.Greek:  German    I,    II,    (III);    (English   VIII);    (Philosophy    1, 
-or    II,    or    III). 

Latin:    German  I,  II,  (III);  (Greek  I,  II,  II). 

German:      German  I,  II,  III,   IV;    French  I,   II,    (III,   IV). 

French:  French  I,  II,  III,  IV;  German  I,  II,    (III,    IV). 

English:    French  I,  II;   History  II,  IIL;   English  I,  II. 

Mathematics:  Mathematics  I,  Ila;  German  1,  II,  (III,  IV); 
(French   I,   II). 

Chemistry:  Mathematics  I;  German  I,  II,  (III,  IV);  French 
I,  II,   (III,   IV);    Chemistry  I,   11. 

Biology:  Biology    I. 

.Geology:    Geology  I. 

Ml.  Free  Eiectives:  In  addition  to  the  above,  every  candidate 
for  the  bachelor  degree  must  choose  a  sufficient  number  of  free 
eiectives  to  complete  the  total  number  of  hours  required;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  not  more  than  forty  hours  in  any  depart- 
ment shall  he  counted  tov^ard  a  degree.  In  the  department  ot 
biology,  however,  forty  hours  may  be  so  counted,  either  in  zo- 
ology or  in  botany,  or  in  the  two. 

IV.  Thesis:  Not  later  than  the  second  Monday  in  October  of 
his  senior  year,  every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  file  with 
the  registrar,  a  subject  for  a  thesis,  approved  by  his  advising  pro- 
fessor upon  some  phase  of  his  major  work.  The  finished  thesis 
must  be  submitted  to  the  professor  in  charge  not  later  than  the 
first  Monday  in  May,  and  no  candidate  will  be  recommended 
for  a  degree  until  a  written  approval  of  the  thesis  signed  by  the 
advising  professor  shall  have  heen  filed  with  the  registrar  and 
two  copies  of  the  thesis,  bound  in  an  acceptable  manner  and  ac- 
cording to  tne  required  specifications  shall  have  been  filed  with 
the   librarian. 

For  sufficient  reason  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  his 
advising  professor,  the  faculty  may  excuse  a  student  from  his 
senior  thesis. 

DEGREES 

1,  Bachelor:  Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  scheme 
of  study  as  outlined  above,  the  candidate  will  receive  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B,  A.)  qualified  by  the  department  in 
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which  the  major  work  has  been  done.  For  example,  a  student 
who  has  received  his  major  work  in  history  will  receive  the 
degree  of  "B.  A.  in  History."  Students  from  other  schools, 
however,  who  have  received  advanced  standing  and  do 
not  select  a  major,  will  become  candidates  for  the  degree  un- 
qualified. 

II.  Master:  Every  graduate  student  is  under  the  control  ol 
the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  who  will  examine  into  the 
preliminary  work  done  by  every  candidate  for  a  higher  degree 
and  pass  upon  all  proposed  courses  of  study.  For  the  master's 
degree  the  requirements  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  received  the  bachelor  degree 
from  this  university  or  from  some  other  acceptable  school. 

2.  He  must  spend  at  least  one  school  year  in  resident  study 
at  the  university,  and  must  secure  credit  for  not  fewer  than  30 
hours  of  work.  No  work  that  falls  below  *'B"  in  grade  can  be 
so  counted. 

3.  The  subjects  of  study  must  be  chosen  from  those  for 
which  graduate  credit  is  given,  and  must  form  a  consistent  plan 
of  work,  acceptable  to  the  committee  in  charge. 

WORK    DONE    IN    ABSENTIA 

The  faculty  has  adopted  the  following  rules  governing  work 
done  in  absentia 

1.  No  credits  will  be  given  for  work  in  absentia  done  by  per- 
sons never  in  resident  attendance. 

2.  None  of  the  required  courses  may  be  worked  out  in 
absentia. 

3.  A  student  who  has  credits  for  not  fewer  than  sixty  hours 
of  college  work  may  be  allowed  to  do  work  in  absentia,  provided 
he  make  written  application  to  the  faculty  designating  the  work 
that  he  desires  to  take;  such  application  to  be  endorsed  by  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done. 

4.  All  students  who  desire  to  become  candidates  for  the 
bachelor  degree  must  take  the  last  thirty  hours  of  their  work 
in   residence. 

5.  Not  more  than  eight  hours  may  be  worked  out  during  any 
one  summer. 

FIELD    WORK 

At  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the  department,  credit  not 
to  exceed  one  hour  for  each  two  weeks  spent  in  the  field  may  be 
given  in  the  departments  of  biology,  geology  and  in  engineering, 
provided  the  work  be  outlined  and  carried  on  under  suitable  de- 
partmental direction. 
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COMBINED    COURSE    IN    COLLEGIATE    AND    MEDICAL    STUDIES 

A  Student  who  intends  to  pursue  the  study  of  medicine  after 
taking  his  bachelor  degree  and  who  may  wish  to  complete  the 
course  in  two  years,  thus  earning  the  two  degrees,  bachelor  of 
arts  and  doctor  of  medicine,  in  six  years,  will  find  it  necessary 
to  select  his  studies  with  this  end  in  view  from  the  beginning  of 
his  first  year  of  residence  at  the  university.  To  enable  such  a 
student  to  plan  his  work  intelligently  and  systematically,  a 
scheme  of  study  covering  four  years  is  here  given. 

Admission  requirements  to  this  course  are  the  same  as  to 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Roman  numerals  indicate  the 
number  of  the  course;  Arabic,  the  number  of  hours  a  week  that 
the  course  is  given.  The  courses  referred  to  are  outlined  more 
fully  on  the  pages  devoted  to  "Courses  of  Study." 

First  Year 

First  Semester:  History  la,  3;  German  I,  5;  English  I,  3; 
Chemistry   h   5;    Electives,   2. 

Second  Semester:  German  II,  5;  English  II,  3;  Chemistry  II, 
5;    History   lb,  3;    Electives,  2. 

Second    Year 

First  Semester:  German  III,  3;  Biology  I,  5;  Economics  I, 
5;    Geology   L    5. 

Second  Semester: German  IV,  3;  Biology  XII,  3;  Chemistry  III, 
5;    Geology   II.   3;    Electives.   3. 

Third  Year 

First  Semester:  Chemistry  VIII,  5;  Biology  II,  3;  Biology  Vli 
5;    Biology    XIII,    3;    *  (Osteology,    2). 

Second  Semester:  Biology  III,  2;  Biology  VlII,  5;  Biology  X, 
5;   Biology  V,  3;   Biology  XIV,  3. 

Fourth   Year 

First  Semester:  Biology  V^I,  3;  Biology  IV,  2;  Biology  X,  I,  3; 
Chemistry   VII,    1;    *  (Pharmacology,    4);    ^(Pathology,   4). 

Second  Semester:  Chemistry  XI,  5;  *  (Pharmacology,  4); 
♦(Pathology,  4);  *(Surgical  Anatomy,  3);  Hygiene,  2. 
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COURSES    OF    STUDY 

Note — ^Heads  of  departments  reserve  the  right  to  withdraw- 
any   course   elected   by  not  more   than   three   students. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Cole,  Associate  Professor  Humphreys. 

All  courses  in  psychology  may  be  counted  toward  a  major 
in    philosophy. 

Philosophy  I.  The  History  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Philosophy: 
A  few  lectures  will  be  devoted  to  showing  the  relation  of  the 
early  Greek  philosophy  to  the  more  primitive  thought  of  pre- 
historic times.  The  early  development  of  Greek  thought  will 
be  discussed,  then  the  period  of  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
Epicureanism  and  Stoicism.  The  last  third  of  the  course  will 
describe  the  general  course  of  mediaeval  thought.  Lectures, 
readings  and  reports  or  a  thesis.  M.  W.  F.  at  10:00  first  semester. 
Professor  Cole. 

Philosophy  II.  The  History  of  Modern  Philosophy:  The  princi- 
pal schools  and  problems  of  modern  philosophy  will  be  taken  up 
in  their  order.  Toward  the  close  of  the  course  the  relation  of 
contemporary  problems  to  the  history  of  thought  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Weber's  History  of  Philosophy  will  be  used  as  a  text  in 
both  ancient  and  modern  philosophy.  Lectures,  readings  and 
reports  or  a  thesis.  M,  W.  F.  at  10:00  ,second  semester.  Professor 
Cole. 

Philosophy  III  A;  General  Psychology:  For  a  description  Of 
this  course  see  course  I  in  the  department  of  psychology.  First 
semester,  five  hours,  at  10:50.     Professor  Cole. 

Philosophy  III  B  Logic,  Inductive  and  Deductive:  An  introduc- 
tory Study  of  scientific  methods.  Recitations,  discussions  and 
practical  exercises.  Jevon's  Lessons  in  Logic  will  be  used  as  a 
text.  Second  semester,  twice  a  week  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged. 
Professor  Cole. 

Philosophy  IV-.  Introduction  to  Metaphysics:  A  discussion  Of 
the  problems  of  philosophy;  materialism,  the  problem  of  know- 
ledge in  its.  relation  to  realism,  idealism  and  pragmatism.  Lec- 
tures, readings  and  a  thesis.  First  semester,  three  times  a  wl&ek, 
at  an  hour  to  be  arranged.     Professor  Cole. 

Philosophy  V.  Ethics:  A  Study  Of  such  fundamental  problems 
as  are  implied  in  the  following  topics:  the  nature  of  goodness 
and  the  relation  of  goodness  to  evil;  the  meaning  of  person- 
ality; the  nature  and  origin  of  the  conscience;  free-will  and 
determinism;  hedonism;  pessimism;  the  moral  sanctions;  duty. 
Lectures,  assigned  readings,  two  theses.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  11:40,  first 
semester.  Associate  Professor  Humphreys. 

This  course  may  be  elected  only  by  those  who  have  taken 
Philosophy  I,  Psychology  I,  or  Sociology  L 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Cole. 

Psychology  I.  General  Psychology:  A  study  of  the  central 
nervous  system  with  the  dissection  of  a  mammars  brain;  ner- 
vous discharge  and  reaction,  habit;  a  study  of  the  stream  of  con- 
sciousness in  normal  mental  life  and  comparisons  with  the  ab- 
normal; certain  experiments  will  be  employed  in  illustration  of 
facts  of  the  text;  brief  history  of  psychological  thought  on  the 
more  extended  topics.  James'  Psychology,  Briefer  Course,  will 
be  used  as  a  text;  readings  and  reports.  Every  day  at  10:50, 
first  semester. 

Psychology  II.  Compar'atlve  Psychology:  An  account  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nervous  from  the  nervoid  impulse,  certain  an- 
imal tropisms,  a  description  of  animal  sense  organs  with  refer- 
ence to  their  habits,  tne  instincts  and  intelligence  of  animals,  of 
the  feeble-minded;  child  psychology;  relative  influence  of  hered- 
ity and  education.  Lectures,  readings  and  a  thesis.  Every  day 
at   10:50;    second    semester. 

Psychology  III.  Pathological  Psychology:  A  study  Of  such  psy- 
choses as  tnrow  light  on  the  general  and  genetic  problems  of 
psychology.  Disorders  of  sensation,  memory,  association,  the 
emotions  and  volition;  order  of  failure  of  mental  functions;  some 
statement  of  heredity.  A  study  of  certain  typical  intoxications, 
exhaustion  and  infection  psychoses.  Readings  from  Kraepelin 
and  Ziehen.  Lectures  and  a  thesis.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  2:50,  first 
semester. 

Psychology  IV.  Experimental  Psychology:  This  course  will 
consist  of  an  experimental  study  of  sensation.  The  thresholds  of 
intensity  and  of  difference,  the  phenomena  of  the  latent  period, 
duration,  after-  image,  exhaustion,  summation,  fusion  and  in* 
hibition  together  with  the  time  and  space  qualiti  seof  sensations 
and  their  feeling-tone  will  be  carefully  studied  by  experiment. 
Lectures,  readings  and  a  thesis.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  2:50,  second  sem- 
ester. 

(Psychology  V.  Analytic  Psychology:  A  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  treatment  of  psychology  as  a  natural 
science;  theories  of  mental  elements,  relations  of  brain  states 
to  mental  states.  Lectures,  readings  and  a  thesis.  This  course 
is  open  to  students  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts  of  general 
and  comparative  psychology.     T.  and  Th.,  at  8:50,  Irst  semester.) 

Given  in  alternate  years.     Not  offered  in  1905-1906. 

Psychology  VI.  Psychology  of  Religion:  A  study  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  religious  impulse  as  evidenced  in  animism,  prim- 
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itive  and  natural  religion.  Brinton's  Religions  of  Primitive  Peo- 
ples, Starbucks'  Psychology  of  Religion  and  James'  Varieties  of 
Religious  Experience  will  be  used  as  references.  Lectures,  read- 
ings and  a  thesis.     T.  and  Th.,  at  8:50,  second  semester     . 

EDUCATION 

Professor  Cole. 

Education  I.  History  of  Education:  A  study  Of  the  ideals 
controlling  various  ancient  nations,  the  expression  of  these  ideals 
in  their  conception  of  education  and  their  attempts  at  realiza- 
tion through  their  educational  systems.  (1)  Development  of  early 
education  (a)  in  primitive  societies  (b)  in  political  societies;  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  the  group  determining  the  edu- 
cational process.  (2)  Oriental  education,  China  as  a  type.  {^ . 
Greek  education.  (4)  Purposes  and  methods  of  Roman  educa- 
tion. (5)  Influence  of  Christianity  on  education.  (6)  The  organ- 
ized educational  effort  of  Christian  nations.  Recitations,  readings 
and   a  thesis.     .M  W.   P.  at  8:50,  first  semester. 

Education  II.  Principles  of  Education:  In  this  course  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  define  clearly  the  principles  which  underlie  ali 
sound  educational  practice  and  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  the  problems  of  school  administration,  the  mak- 
ing of  a  course  of  study,  supervision  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing, the  various  studies  in  the  early,  middle  and  later  periods 
of  the  child's  mental  development.  Following  these  spe- 
cial relations,  the  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  form  a  scientific 
theory  of  education  considered  as  a  human  institution.  Lectures,, 
readings  and  a  thesis.     M.  W.  F.  at  8:50,  second  semester. 

(Education  III.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Public  Schoor 
Systems:  This  course  will  embody  a  comparative  study  of  pub- 
lic school  systems,  of  the  methods  by  which  educational  and  finan- 
cial administration  are  being  separated,  of  meany  of  fixing  re- 
sponsibility, of  the  organization  of  day-,  evening-,  and  vacation- 
schools.    Lectures,  discussions,  and  a  thesis.  M.  and  W.  at  8:50.) 

This  course  may  be  elected  only  by  those  who  have  had  edu- 
cation I  and  II.    It  is  not  offered  in  1905-1906. 

HISTORY 

Professor  Buchanan,    Associate   Professor    Gittinger. 

The  work  in  the  department  of  history  is  arranged  in  three 
groups.    Group  one  contains  the  courses  offered  in  American  his- 
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tory,  group  two  those  offered  in  English  historj-  and  group  three 
those    offered   in   European   history. 

Courses  1(a),  I  (b),  II,  III,  V,  VI,  IX,  X,  XIV  and  XV  are 
general  introductory  courses  and  as  a  rule  should  be  taken  be- 
fore the  special  courses. 

Courses  I  (a)  and  I  (b)  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
bachelor  degree  and  must  be  completed  before  entering  upon 
major  work  in  history. 

History  I  (a).  Constitutional  History:  A  general  COUrse  em- 
bracing the  systematic  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
American    institutions,   federal,   state   and   local. 

Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  bachelor  degree.  M.  Tu. 
and  Th.  at  11:40,  first  semester.  Professor  Buchanan. 

Tu.  Th.  and  F.  at  8:00,  first  semester.    Mr.  Gittinger. 

History  l.(b).  Constitutional  History:  A  continuation  Of  course 
I  (a).  Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  bachelor  degree.  M. 
Tu.   and   Th.,   at  11:40.     Professor   Buchanan. 

Tu.  Th.,  and  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.       Mr.  Gittinger 

History  V.  Political  History  of  the  United  States  from  1750-1829: 
Pre-requisite,  History  I.  The  topical  method  will  be  pursued. 
Text:  American  Politics,  Johnston;  Formation  of  the  Union, 
Hart;  Schouler,  Vols.  I,  II,  and  to  Chapter  13,  Vol.  III.  T.  W. 
Th.,   first  semester,  at   10:50.     Professor  Buchanan. 

History  VI.  Political  History  of  the  United  States  from  1829-1890: 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  V  and  should  be  preceded 
by  it.  Texts:  American  Politics,  Johnson;  Division  and  Reunion, 
Wilson;  Schouler,  Vol.  Ill,  from  Chapter  13,  Vols.  IV,  V,  VI. 
T.  W.  Th.,  second  semester,  at  10:50.  Professor  Buchanan 

History  VII.  Economic  and  Political  History:  Pre  -  requisites 
History  V  or  VI  and  Economics  I.  A  study  of  current  guestions 
in  history  and  economics.  The  leading  magazines  will  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  the  course.  The  articles  on  history  and  econom- 
ics will  be  assigned  to  members  of  the  class  for  stu-ly  and  analy- 
sis.    T.  W.  and  Th.,  first  semester    at  2:50.  Profrssor  Buchanan. 

History  VIM.  Economic  and  Political  History:  Continuation  Of 
course  VII.  T.  W.  Th.,  second  semester,  at  2:50.  Professor  Bu- 
chanan. 

History  XI.  History  of  the  American  Colonies:  Pre-requisite 
History  I.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  nfiakc  a  study  of  the- 
development  of  the  English  political,  social  and  economic  prin- 
ciples under  rxmerican  conditions.  The  work  will  be  based  on 
Thwaite's  Colonies,  Fisher's  Colonial  Era,  and  references  to 
other  accessible  sources.  M.  W.  F.,  first  semester,  at  8:50.  Pro- 
fessor BurjTanan. 
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History  XII.  Territorial  Expansion:  Pre-requisites,  History  V 
and  VI.  This  is  an  informal  course  requiring  investigation  into 
the  geography  of  the  United  States,  tracing  the  successive  addi- 
tions to  our  territory  from  the  beginning  of  the  government  down 
to  the  present.  This  course  requires  a  selected  library  and  de- 
mands original  investigation.  T.  Th.,  second  semester,  at  8:50. 
Professor  Buchanan. 

History  XIII.  A  Comparative  Study  of  Federal  Governments:  A 
Study  in  detail  of  the  work  of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1787  using  as  far  as  possible  the  sources,  such  as  Madison's  Jour- 
nal and  Eliot's  Debates.  About  half  the  time  will  be  devoted 
to  the  comparative  study  of  our  constitution  with  that  of  other 
nations.  Pre-requisites,  History  I  and  V.  M.  W.  F.,  at  8:50, 
second    semester.    Professor    Buchanan. 

GROUP    II 

History  II.  English  History:  This  course  is  a  Study  of  the 
following  periods  of  English  history:  Roman,  Saxon,  Danish, 
Early  English,  Norman,  Angevin,  Lancastrian  and  Yorkist;  cov- 
ering the  period  of  time  from  55  B.  C.  to  1485  A.  D.  Green's 
Short  History  of  the  English  People  will  be  used  as  a  text;  the 
class  will  be  required  to  read  extensively  from  Traill's  Social 
England  and  the  Oxford  Manuals  of  English  History.  T.  Th. 
F.,    first    semester,    at   8:00.     Professor   Buchanan. 

History  III.  English  History:  This  is  a  continuation  Of  course 
n  and  eml^races  the  study  of  the  Tudor,  Stuart,  Common- 
wealth and  Protectorate,  Restoration,  Hanoverian  and  Victorian 
periods,  from  1485  to  the  present.  Text,  Green.  Required  read- 
ing in  Macaulay,  the  Oxford  Manuals  of  English  History  and 
Traill's  Social  England.  T.  Th.  F.,  second  semester,  at  8:00.  Pro- 
fessor Buchanan. 

GROUP    III 

History  X.  History  of  Greece:  From  the  earliest  times  to  the 
death  of  Alexander.  Text  and  readings  from  the  sources  in  Eng- 
lish translations.    T.  W.  Th.  at  2:50,  first  semester.  Mr.  Gittinger. 

History  XIV.  History  of  Rome:  An  outline  Of  the  whole  field 
of  Roman  history  with  emphasis  on  the  time  from  133  B.  C.  to 
69  A.  D.  Text  and  readings  from  the  sources  in  English  trans- 
lations.    T.  W.  Th.,  at  2:50,  second  semester.  Mr.  Gittinger. 

History  IX.  IVIedieval  Europe:  An  introductory  survey  of  the 
period  from  the  barbarian  invasions  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Text,  lectures  and  readings.  M.  T.  F.,  at  2:00,  first 
semester.     Mr.   Gittinger. 
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History  XV.  Modern  Europe:  An  introductory  survey  of  the 
period  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  time. 
Text,  lectures,  and  readings.  M.  T.  F.,  at  2:00,  second  semester. 
Mr.    Gittinger. 

History  IV.  Revolutionary  Europe,  1789-1815:  of  Europe  during 
the  important  period  of  transition.  The  French  revolution  will 
command  special  attention.  M.  W.  Th.,  at  3:40,  second  semester. 
Professor  Buchanan. 

History  XVI.  Hebrew  History:  The  early  Hebrew  story,  the 
historical  setting  of  judges,  kings  and  prophets.  M.  F.,  at  2:50, 
first  semester.     Mr.   Gittinger. 

History  XVII.  Jewish  history:  Continuation  ot  course  XVI, 
from  the  captivity  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  70  A.  D.  M. 
F.,  at  2:50,  second  semester.     Mr.   Gittinger. 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 
Mr.   Bucklin. 

The  purpose  of  the  department  is  to  afford  means  for  sys- 
tematic study  in  economics  and  sociology.  The  courses  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  in  which  they  can  ordinarily  be  taken  to 
the  best  advantage.  They  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
three  classes  of  students:  (1)  those  majoring  in  economics  and 
sociology  or  taking  the  courses  as  electives  to  supplement  work 
in  other  departments;  (2)  those  looking  forward  to  a  business 
career;    (3)  those  preparing  for  the  study  of  law. 

As  a  general  training  for  a  business  career  the  following 
courses  are  suggested:  Economics  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII, 
IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV. 

As  preparation  for  the  public  service:  Economics  V,  VI,  VII, 
VIII,  X,  and  History  XII. 

For  journalism:  Economics  IV,  V,  VI,  VIII,  X;  English  IV,  X. 

As  preparation  for  the  study  of  law  :  Economics  III,  IV,  V. 
VI,  VIII  X;  Political  Science  I,  II,  III,  IV;  History  V,  VI  and 
English  IV. 

These  suggested  courses  are  intended  to  serve  only  as  a 
nucleus  around  which  should  be  grouped  suitable  electives  from 
other  departments. 

Economics  I.  Elementary  Economics:  A  treatment  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  science.  Recitations,  and  special  read- 
ings ilustrating  the  principles  considered.  Gide's  Principles  of 
Political   Economy.     M.   W.  F.,  at  10:00,  first  semester. 

Economics  II.  Economic  History  of  England  and  the  United 
States:    A   study   of  the   development   of  industry  and  commerce 
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since  the  Norman  Conquest.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  a 
broad  grasp  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  development  ot 
economic  institutions  and  incidentally  to  point  out  the  bearing 
of  this  development  on  that  of  legal  and  political  institutions. 
Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:00,  second  sem- 
ester. 

Economics  III.  Money  and  Banking:  The  work  v^ill  consist  Of 
recitations,  assignments  and  lectures,  and  will  be  made  as  prac- 
tical as  possible.  The  rise,  history  and  development  of  the  va- 
rious banking  and  money  theories  are  presented  and  discussed. 
White's  Money  and  Banking;  Report  of  the  Monetary  Commission. 
T.  W.  Th.,  at  10:50,  first  semester. 

Economics  IV.  Public  Finance:  A  study  of  the  general  princi- 
ples of  public  expenditure,  public  revenue,  public  indebtedness 
and  financial  administration.  Daniel's  Public  Finance,  and  as- 
signed readings.    T.  W.  Th.,  at  10:50,  second  semester. 

Economics  V.  Industrial  Combinations:  The  organization,  pro- 
motion, operation  and  finances  of  industrial  combinations;  their 
relation  to  the  investor,  the  wage-earner  and  the  consumer. 
Meade's  Trust  Finance  and  assigned  readings.  Each  student  will 
make  a  special  study  of  an  assigned  subject.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  11:40, 
first  semester. 

Economics  VI.  Labor  Problems:  The  conflicts  between  employ- 
er and  wage-earner;  strikes,  lockouts,  co-operation  , profit-shar- 
ing, arbitra'tion.  Trades  unions,  employment  of  women,  child- 
labor;  labor  legislation  and  the  various  plans  for  the  betterment 
of  the  condition  of  workingmen.  Each  student  will  be  assigned 
a  subject  for  special  study.     M.  T.  Th.,  at  11:40,  second  semester. 

Economics  VII.  Economic  Geography:  A  general  survey  Of  the 
natural  resources,  industries  and  commerce  of  the  chief  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  with  special  reference  to  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  the  United  States.  Adam's  Economic  Geography  and 
special  assignments.   T.  Th.   F.,   at  8:00,   first  semester. 

Economics  VIM.  Transportation:  The  development  of  railroads; 
their  relation  to  the  public;  the  problems  of  railway  manage- 
ment; passenger,  freight  and  express  rates;  analysis  of  rail- 
road reports  and  statistics.  Johnson's  Railroad  Transportation 
and  assignments.     T.  Th.  and  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester. 

Economics.  IX.  Business  Law:  A  treatment  Of  the  principal 
topics  of  business  law  of  which  the  average  business  man  has 
constant  use,  and  which  should  form  a.  part  of  the  education  of 
every  citizen.  Frequent  reference  will  be  made  to  the  reports 
and  statutes  of  Oklahoma.  White's  Business  Law.  W.  and  F. 
at  11:40,  first  semester. 
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Economics  X.  International  Law:  An  exposition  Of  the  ruleS 
which  govern  the  relation  of  states  in  peace  and  in  war.  A  gen- 
eral course  designed  as  training  for  intelligent  citizenship.  Tuck- 
er and  Wilson's  International  Law,  and  special  readings.  W.  and 
F.,   at   11:40,   second  semester. 

Economics  XI.  Insurance:  The  general  principles  Of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  personal  and  property  insurance  and  the  main 
problems  connected  with  each.  Lectures  and  reading.  M.  and 
F.,  at  10:50,  first  semester. 

Economics  XII.  Economic  Statistics:  The  sources  and  relia- 
bility of  statistical  data;  the  methods  of  distinguishing  true 
and  false  inferences.  Special  reference  will  be  made  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  present  economic  problems,  and  practice  will  be  given 
in  handling  statistical  data.  M.  and  F.,  at  10:50,  second  sem- 
ester. 

Economics  XIII.  Business  Administration:  A  study  Of  legal 
forms,  credit  instruments,  funding  operations,  accounting  and 
executive  duties.  W.  and  Th.,  at  2:00,  first  semester.)  Omitted 
1905-1906. 

Economics  XIV.  Business  Administration:  A  continuation  Of 
the  work  of  the  first  semester.  Supervision  and  auditing  in  con- 
nection with  passenger  transportation;  light  and  power  com- 
panies; insurance;  jobbing;  the  commission  business;  broker- 
age; importing  and  exporting.  W.  and  Th.,  at  2:00,  second  sem- 
ester).    Omitted,  1905-1906. 

Economics  A.  A  course  covering  the  topic  and  sub-topics  as- 
signed by  the  National  Oratorical  League  for  the  annual  con- 
test in  public  speaking.  Lectures,  reading  and  preparation  of  a 
paper  covering  each  sub-topic.  Permission  to  take  the  course 
must  be  secured  from  the  head  of  the  department.  M.  W.  Th., 
at  3:40,  first  semester.  , 

The  topic  for  1905-1906  will  be  announced  later. 

Sociology  I.  Elements  of  Sociology:  A  study  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  society;  its  self-main tainance,  self-perpetuation'  and  self- 
gratification;  mental  and  social  reactions.  The  origin  of  civil- 
ization and  the  development  of  institutions  are  treated  in  the 
light  of  Historical  Anthropology  and  Ethnology.  Lectures  and  as- 
signed readings.    M.  W.  F.  at  8:50,  first  semester.        , 

Sociology  II.  Practical  Social  Problems:  A  Study  Of  the  prob- 
lems of  American  society;  immigration;  concentration  of  popu- 
lation in  cities;  crime,  poor  relief,  the  negro,  liquor  question. 
Lectures  and  assigned  readings,  M.  W.  F.,  at  8:50,  second  sem- 
ester. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
Mr.    Barnett. 

Political  Science  I.  Elements  of  Political  Science:  An  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  political  science  and  public  law.  A  consid- 
eration of  the  nature,  origin  and  development  of  political  insti- 
tutions. Must  be  preceded  by  History  I  (a)  and  I  (b).  M.  T.  W. 
Th.  F.,  at  2:50,  first  semester. 

Political  Science  M.  Comparative  Constitutional  Law:  A  compar- 
ative study  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the  principal  states  of 
Europe  and  America.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
scope  of  individual  liberty  under  the  different  governments.  M. 
W.  F.,  at  2:50,  second  semester. 

Political  Science  III.  Elements  of  Jurisprudence:  An  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  law.  The  course  treats  of  the  nature,  source 
and  classification  of  law,  and  includes  a  consideration  of  the  fund- 
amental principles  of  private  law.  The  nature  and  use  of  legal 
authorities.    M.  W.  F.,  at  10:00,  first  semester. 

Political  Science  IV.  Elements  of  Administration:  The  theory 
of  administration  and  a  survey  of  the  administrative  systems  of 
the  chief  states  of  modern  Europe  and  of  the  United  States.  T. 
and  Th.,  at  10:00,  second  semester. 

Political  Science  A.  Congress:  The  class  will  organize  as  a  leg- 
islative hody,  after  the  plan  of  the  United  States  congress.  Each 
student  will  be  assigned  to  represent  some  state  or  locality  and 
will  study  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  his  aistrict.  The 
rules  and  methods  of  legislative  routine  and  procedure  are  ob- 
served. Committee  work  is  made  especially  prominent. 

This  course  is  open  to  major  students  of  the  departments  ot 
political  science,  economics  and  sociology,  and  history,  and  to  such 
other  students  as  can  satisfy  the  head  of  this  department  of  their 
preparation  and  ability  to  pursue  the  work  with  profit.  W.,  3:^0 
to  5:20,  second  semester. 

ANCIENT    LANGUAGES 

GREEK 

Professor  Paxton,  Mr.  Sturgis. 

All  work  in  Greek  is  of  college  rank.  Courses  I-III  inclusive 
may  not  be  counted  toward  a  major.  These  three  are  to  be  taken 
in  the  order  named  and  are  pre-requisites  for  any  of  the  suc- 
ceeding courses  except  IX  and  X. 
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Greek  I.  Beginning  Greek:  White's  First  Book.  Careful  drill 
on  forms  and  accents.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:40.  Professor  Paxton 
or   Mr.  Sturgis. 

Greek  II.  Beginning  Greek:  White's  First  Book  finished,  the 
Anabasis  begun.  Prose  composition  based  on  the  Anabasis,  once 
a  week.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11: -iO,  second  semester.  Professor  Pax- 
ton  or  Mr.  Sturgis. 

Greek  III.  The  Anabasis:  jontinued.  Readings  in  Grote.  Writ- 
ten prose  compositions  once  a  week,  with  occasional  oral  trans- 
lations. Some  attention  will  be  given  to  military  antiquities.  M. 
T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  2:50,  first  semester.  Professor  Paxton  or  Mr. 
Sturgis. 

Greek  IV.  Lysias's  Orations:  Morgan.  Elementary  study  of 
Greek  legal  procedure  and  the  Athenian  constitution.  M.  T.  F.,  at 
2:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Paxton  or  Mr.  Sturgis. 

Greek  V.  Homer's  Iliad:  Seymour.  Study  of  the  hexameter 
and  antiquities.    M.  T.  F.,  at  2:00,  first  semester.    Mr.  Sturgis. 

Greek  VI.    Hereriotus:  The  Persian  invasion.    Given  on  de- 

mand.    Professor  Paxton. 

Greek  VII.  Thucydides:  The  Sicilian  Expedition.  Readings 
in  Grote.     3  hours.     Given  on  demand.  Professor  Paxton. 

Greek  VIII.  Readings  in  the  Greek  Drama:  3  hours,  second 
semester.     Given  on  demand.     Professor  Paxton. 

*Greek  IX.  Elementary  Course  in  the  History  of  Greek  Sculpture: 
Illustrated  by  photographs;  text-book  and  supplemental  lectures. 
Knowledge  of  Greek  not  necessary,  but  desirable.  Intended  for 
students  of  college  rank.  Twice  a  week;  hours  to  be  arranged, 
second  semester.     Professor  Paxton. 

Greek  X.  Greek  Literature  in  English:  Requirements,  English 
I,  II.  A  study  of  representative  selections  from  masterpieces  of 
Greek  literature  done  into  English.  Text-book,  lectures  and  re- 
quired readings.  Twice  a  week;  hours  to  be  arranged;  first  sem- 
ester, or  one  hour  through  the  year.     Professor  Paxton. 

The  Greek  Grammar  of  Goodwin  or  Hadley-Allen  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  student. 


♦Several  excellent  models  of  Greek  temples  have  been  made  by 
the  university  model  maker.  It  is  expected  that  a  choice  collection 
of  plaster  casts  illustrative  of  Greek  sculpture  will  soon  be  added, 
beginning   the   foundation    of  museum  of  classical  archaeology. 
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LATIN 

Professor  Paxton,  Mr.  Sturgis. 

Courses  A,  B,  C,  D,  I  and  II  may  not  be  counted  toward  a 
major.  Courses  I-IV  are  usually  taken  in  the  orfler  given.  Pre- 
requisites to  a  major  in  Latin  are:  German  I,  II  (III);  (Greek  I, 
II,  III). 

Latin  A.  Cicero:  Three  orations;  prose  composition  once  every 
fortnight.     M.  T.  and  Th.,  at  11:40,  first  semester.     Mr.   Sturgis. 

Latin  B.  Cicero:  Three  additional  orations,  or  one  oration 
and  selected  letters.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of  the 
orator's  style.  Prose  composition  once  every  fortnight.  M.  T.  and 
Th.,  at  11:40,  second  semester.    Mr.  Sturgis. 

Latin  C.  Vergil:  Three  books  of  the  Aeneid;  study  of  scan- 
sion and  mythology;  practice  in  metrical  reading  and  versifica- 
tion. M.  W.  and  Th.,  at  3:40,  first  semester.  Professor  Paxton 
or  Mr.   Sturgis. 

Latin  D.  Vergil:  Three  additional  books  of  the  Aeneid,  or  an 
equivalent  of  selections  from  the  Georgics  and  Bucolics;  metrical 
readings,  versification  and  required  readings.  M.  W.  and  Th.,  at 
3:40,  second  semester.     Professor  Paxton  or  Mr.  Sturgis. 

Latin  L  Selections  from  Ovid  and  Sallust:  Anderson's  Selec- 
tions from  Ovid  and  Herbermann's  Bellum  Catiline  will  be  used. 
Study  of  verse  and  mythology,  practice  in  reading  at  sight  short 
extracts  of  poetry  (elegiac)  and  prose.  M.  W.  and  Th.,  at  3:40, 
first  semester.     Professor  Paxton  or  Mr.  Sturgis. 

Latin  II.  Livy:  Melhuish,  Books  XXI,  XXII,  or  selections 
from  I,  XXI,  XXII.  Readings  in  Mommsen.  Elementary  study 
of  Roman  military  organization.  Studies  in  the  style  of  Livy. 
Miller's  Composition.  M.  W.  and  Th.,  at  3:40,  second  semester. 
Professor  Paxton  or  Mr.   Sturgis. 

Latin  III.  Cicero's  Essays:  Two  or  more.  With  Study  ot 
sources  and  the  author's  philosophic  style.  Comparison  of  mod- 
ern essays  on  like  subjects.  Miller's  Composition.  M.  W.  and 
F.,  at  8:50,  first  semester.     Professor  Paxton. 

Latin  IV.  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes:  Smith.  Study  of  me- 
tres. Reading  in  essays  and  monographs  on  Horace.  The  Sa- 
tires and  Epistles  will  occasionally  be  read  instead  of  the  Odes 
and  Epodes.  In  that  case  a  few  of  Juvenal's  Satires  will  be  read 
in  addition.  Papers  on  suggested  subjects  will  be  required  .  M. 
W.  and  F.,  at  8:50,  second  semester.     Professor  Paxton. 

Latin  V.  Plautus  and  Terence:  Pre-requisite,  Latin  I,  II,  III, 
IV,  or  equivalent.     Two  or  more  plays  of  each  of  these  authors 
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will  be  read.  Considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  practice  in 
reading  metrically,  and  to  a  study  of  the  development  of  syntax 
after  the  time  of  Plautus.  Tu.  W.  and  Th.,  at  10:50,  first  semes- 
ter.   Professor  Paxton. 

Latin  VI.  Tacitus:  Pre-requisite  Latin  I,  II,  III,  IV,  or  equiv- 
alent. The  vjermania  and  Agricola,  or  extracts  from  the  Annales, 
will  be  read.  Some  time  will  be  given  to  disputed  readings.  Re- 
quired readings  in  the  history  of  Rome.  Tu.  W.  and  Th.,  at  10:50. 
second  semester.     Professor  Paxton. 

Latin  VIL  Introduction  to  Roman  Law:  Chamier's  Manual  of 
Roman  Law,  supplemented  by  readings  in  Gains  and  the  codes. 
Open  to  those  students  of  college  rank  who  have  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  prose,  and  who  intend  to  make  law  their  profession. 
Professor   Paxton. 

Latin  VIII.  Roman  Private  Life:  Text-book  and  required  read- 
ings in  English  and  in  Latin.  F.  at  10:00,  first  semester.  Open 
to  students  who  have  passed  in  Latin  I.    Professor  Paxton. 

Latin  IX.  Latin  Literature  in  English: A  Study  Of  masterpieces 
in  translation.  Lectures,  readings  and  informal  discussions,  e- 
quirements,  English  I,  II.  T.  Th.,  at  10:00,  second  semester. 
Professor   Paxton. 

The  Roman  pronunciation  is  used.  Greenough's  Grammar  is 
used  for  reference,  though  other  standard  ones  will  serve.  Each 
student  should  own  a  grammar. 

GERIVIAN    LANGUAGE    AND    LITERATURE 

Professor  Bynum. 

Courses  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  may  not  be  counted  towards  a  major. 

German  I.  Beginning  German:  Daily  exercises  in  pronuncia- 
tion; memorizing  of  easy  phrases;  study  of  the  inflection  of  the 
important  parts  of  speech,  and  of  the  elements  of  syntax;  writ- 
ing translations  of  English  into  German,  and  the  paraphrasing  of 
German  sentences  in  easy  variations.  So  much  conversation  is 
given  as  to  impress  the  student  with  the  importance  of  the  lan- 
guage as  a  means  of  oral  communication.  Texts:  Vos's  Essentials 
of  German  Grammar;  Carruth's  German  Reader.  Every  day,  first 
semester,  in  two  divisions,  at  8:00  and  8:50. 

German  II.  Beginning  German:  Reading  and  study  of  elemen- 
tary texts  which  will  provide  abundant  material  for  conversa- 
tion and  composition,  'inese  texts  are  generally  changed  from 
year  to  year.  As  examples  may  be  mentioned  Heyse's  L'Arrabiata, 
Storm's  Immensee,     Hillern's  Hoeher  als  die  Kirche,  etc.     From 
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60  to  125  lines  are  read  at  a  recitation.  Every  day,  second  sem- 
ter,  in  two  divisions,  at  8:00  and  8:50. 

German  111.  German  Prose  and  Poetry:  Two  Standard  works 
such  as  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell  and  Frey tag's  Journalislen  are 
read  in  class,  and  one  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  prose 
composition  and  advanced  syntax.  Linguistic  and  literary  train- 
ing are  sought  after  in  this  course.  M.  T.  and  Th.,  at  11:40,  first 
semester. 

German  IV.  German  Prose  and  Poetry:  Reading  and  critical 
study  of  representative  German  ballads  and  lyrics,  Goethe's  Her- 
mann and  Dorothea,  and  a  prose  text  such  as  Heme's  Harzreise. 
Study  of  prose  constructions.  Reports  upon- assigned  reading.  An 
increasing  amount  of  German  is  spoken  in  class.  M.  T.  Th.,  at 
11:40,  second  semester. 

(German  V.  Classic  German:  Lessing  and  Schiller.  Lessing's 
Emilia  Galotti  will  be  read  in  class,  and  the  author's  literary  sig- 
nificance studied  and  discussed.  Reports  upon  assigned  readings 
will  be  received  in  class.  One  of  Schiller's  masterpieces  will  be 
gone  over  in  class,  and  an  appreciative  estimate  of  the  author's 
position  in  German  literature  will  be  sought  after.  T.  W.  ih., 
at  2:50,   first  semester.) 

(German  VI.  Classic  German:  Goethe.  A  systeii  a^ic  study  oi: 
the  life  and  writings  of  the  author.  Lectures  in  Gei  man  and  re- 
ports in  German  upon  assigned  readings.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  2:50,  sec- 
ond semester.) 

German  V  and  VI,  and  German  VII  and  VIII  will  be  given  in 
alternate  years.  German  VII  and  VIII  will  be  given  in  1905-1906. 

German  VII.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature:  A  study  of  Ger- 
man literary  movements  in  this  century.  Lectures  based  upon 
assigned  readings  will  be  given  in  German.  Especial  emphasis 
will  be  put  on  the  importance  of  the  Romantic  School.  Parts  of 
Kleist,  Heine,  Grillparzer  and  Otto  Ludwig  will  be  read  and  stud- 
ied in  class.  Three  times  a  week,  first  semester,  at  an  hour  to 
be  arranged. 

German  VIII.  Nineteenth  Oentury  Literature:  The  novel  and 
drama  of  more  recent  times  will  be  studied.  Reports  by  members 
of  the  class  upon  outside  reading.  Lectures  in  German  hy  instruc- 
tor. Representative  authors  such  as  Sudermann,  Hauptmann, 
i^'ulda  and  others,  will  receive  attention  in  clasB  bs  well.  The  lit- 
erary significance  of  the  Wagnerian  opera  will  be  discussed.  Three 
times  a  week,    second  semester,  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged. 

German  IX.  Scientific  German:  The  aim  Of  this  course  is  to  af- 
ford students  of  the  sciences  an  acquaintance  with  technical  scien- 
tific nomenclature  and  style.     Helmholtz'    Populaere    Vortraege, 
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and  Walther's  Allgemeine  Meereskimde.  T.  Th.,  at  10:00,  first 
semester. 

German  X.  Scientific  German:  Continuation  Of  course  IX. 
Wagner's  Entwickelungslehre  and  Lessar-Cohn's  Die  Chemie  ini 
Taeglichen  Leben  or  texts  of  similar  character  will  be  studied  in 
class.     T.  and  Th.,  at  10:00,  second  semerter. 

German  XI.  Middle  High  German:  This  COUrse  is  designed  as 
an  introduction  to  Germanic  Philology,  and  is  open  only  to  such 
students  as  have  already  had  three  years  of  German.  The  rela- 
tion of  Gothic,  Old  Norse,  Old  High  German  and  other  dialects  to 
Modern  High  German  will  be  carefully  pointed  out.  Paul's  Mittel- 
hochdeutsche  Grammatik  or  Wright's  Middle  High  German  Primer 
will  be  used  as  texts,  and  selections  from  the  Niebelungenlied  and 
Gudrun  will  be  studied.  Three  times  a  week,  second  semester,  at 
an  hour  to  be  arranged. 

ROMANCE    LANGUAGES 

Miss  Robinson. 
FRENCH. 

Courses  I,  H,  HI  and  IV  may  not  be  counted  toward  a  major. 

French  I.  Beginning  French:  In  the  introductory  course  ni 
French  especial  attention  is  given  the  inflections  of  nouns  and  ad- 
jectives, the  position  of  ^personal  pronouns,  the  use  oi  possessive 
demcn&trative  and  interrogative  adjectives,  partitive  construc- 
tions and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs.  Exercise  in  translat- 
ing easy  English  into  French.  Repetition  of  colloquial  phrases. 
Fraser  and  Squair's  Elementary  French  Grammar.  An  easy  text 
with  English  paraphrases  for  re-translation,  both  oral  and  writ- 
ten.    Every   day,   first   semester,   at  10:50. 

French  II.  Beginning  French:  A  continuation  Of  Course  I. 
Reading  of  several  short  stories,  practice  in  reading  aloud  and 
in  listening  to  the  reading  of  connected  passages;  conversations 
based  on  the  incidents  and  characters  of  the  text.  Accurate 
French-English  and  English-French  translations.  Preparation  of 
short  themes  in  French  on  the  stories  read  in  the  class  room. 
Daudet's  easier  short  tales;  Bruno's  Le  Tour  de  la  France,  La- 
biche  and  Martin's  La  Poudre  aux  Yeux  and  Le  Voyage  de  M. 
Perrichon;  Augier  and  Sandeau's  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier.  Every 
day,  second  semester,  at  10:50. 

French  III.  French  Prose  and  Poetry:  Courses  III  and  IV  are 
designed  to  meet  the  desires  of  two  classes  of  students;  those  who 
can   take   but  two   years   of   French   gain   a   more   exact   reading 
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knowledge  of  the  language  and  become  acquainted  with  the  im- 
portant French  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century;  those  who  ex- 
pect to  do  advanced  work  in  French  literature  lay  a  broad  foun'Ja- 
tion  for  courses  V  and  VI.  Short  themes  in  French  and  in 
English  will  be  required  during  the  second  year.  La  Triade  Fran- 
caise  (selections  from  the  poems  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  Alphoiise 
de  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo);  Hugo's  Notre-Dame  de  Paris; 
Vigny's  La  Canne  de  Jonc;  Loti's  Pecheur  d'Islande;  Beranger's 
poems.     M.  T.  Th.,  at  11:40,  first  semester. 

French  IV.  French  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century:  The 
class  will  read  representative  works  by  Victor  Hugo,  George 
Sand,  Dumas  pere,  Dumas  fils,  Maupassant,  Daudet,  Flaubert  and 
others.  V^ritten  reports  in  French  on  each  author  studied.  Ref- 
erence reading.     M.  T.  Th.,  at  11:40,  second  semester. 

French  V.  French  Classic  Prose:  Selections  from  the  Chief  writ- 
ings of  Pascal,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Bossuet,  La  Bruyere  and  others. 
Warren's  French  Prose  of  the  XVH  Century  will  serve  as  a 
guide  book  and  be  supplemented  by  library  reading.  Practice  in 
writing  French  essays.    M.  T.  F.  at  2:00,  first  semester. 

French  VI.  Victor  Hugo's  Poetry:  Les  Voix  Interieures,  Les 
Feuilles  d'  Automne,  Les  Chatiments,  Les  'Contemplations,  La 
Legende  des  Siecles  will  be  read.  Lectures  in  French  on  Hugo's 
place  in  French  literature.  Reference  reading.  V.  Hugo,  L'hom- 
me  et  le  Poete  and  selected  articles  in  critical  works;  reports  in 
French.    M.  T.  F.,  at  2:00,  second  semester. 

French  VII.  French  Criticism  in  XIX  Century:  Sainte-Beuve, 
Taine,  Brunetiere,  Faguet,  Jules  Lemaitre,  Francisque  Sarcey 
Essays  in  French;  lectures;  library  reading.  As  tar  as  possible 
members  of  the  class  will  be  assigned  preferred  library  work. 
Twice  a  week,  second  semester,  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged. 


SPANISH 

Throughout  the  course  constant  attention  is  given  to  spoken 
Spanish. 

Spanish  I.  Beginning  Grammar  and  Composition:  Giese's  First 
Spanish  Book.  Special  attention  to  composition  and  conversation 
with  a  view  to  training  the  ear.  Every  day  at  8:00,  first  semester. 

Spanish  II.  Grammar  Completed:  Together  with  select  read- 
ings; special  attention  to  the  verbs,  regular  and  irregular,  and 
exercises  in  peculiar  structures.  Conversation  in  Spanish.  Every 
day  at  8:00,  second  semester. 

Spanish   III.     Rapid   Readings:   Valera,  Galdos,  Castelar  and  oth- 
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ers.     Lectures  in  Spanish  on  the  history  of  Spain;   conversation. 
M.  W.  F.  at  10:00,  first  semester. 

Spanish  IV.  Reading  from  Classics:  CervanteSi,  Calderon  and 
others.  Lectures  in  ispanish  on  the  literature  of  Spain;  essays 
in  Spanish  by  the  class;  discussion  of  Spanish  business  terms, 
forms  and  customs.     M.  W.  F.,  at  10:00,  second  semester. 

ENGLISH     LITERATURE    AND     LANGUAGE 

Professor  ParringLon,  Associate  Professor  Humphreys,  Mr. 
Sturgis. 

The  work  in  this  department  is  arranged  in  three  groups. 
Group  one  deals  with  the  principles  of  composition,  including  a 
study  of  three  modern  English  prose  w^riters,  together  with  a 
brief  history  of  English  prose.  Group  two  deals  with  old  English 
and  the  history  of  English  word  forms  and  usage.  Group  three 
deals  with  English  literature  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
time.  The  courses  in  this  third  group  are  arranged  in  two  divi- 
sions, the  first  tracing  the  development  of  schools  and  movements 
and  the  second  concerned  with  the  fuller  study  of  certain  writers. 

Courses  I  and  II  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  bachelor 
degree;  and  courses  VI  and  VII  of  all  who  select  English  as  a 
major  study.  Courses  t.  j  and  IV  may  not  be  counted  towards  a 
major.  Pre-requisite  courses  for  a  major  in  English  are  French 
I  and  II,  and  History  II  and  lil.  It  is  recommended  that  French 
be  taken  in  the  freshman  year  and  history  in  the  sophomore.  No 
person  will  be  recommended  for  a  degree  in  English  who  has  not 
satisfied  the  department  that  his  command  of  written  and  spoken 
English  is  good. 

GROUP    I. 

English  I.  The  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Lectures  OH 
the  whole  composition,  paragraph,  sentence,  words;  library  work 
on  the  history  of  English  prose;  daily  and  fortnightly  themes. 
Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  bachelor  degree.  This  course 
is  the  basis  of  all  later  work  in  composition  and  only  under  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  will  work  done  elsewhere  be  substituted 
for  it. 

The  course  meets  on  M.  W.  and  F.,  of  the  first  semester,  in 
three  divisions;  division  B,  at  8:50;  and  divisions  A  and  'C,  at 
10:00.  Tu.  and  Th.  are  reserved  for  conferences.  Professor  Par- 
rington.  Associate  Professor  Humphreys  and  Mr.  Sturgis. 

English  II.  Modern  English  Prose:  An  analysis  of  the  Style 
of  .viacaulay,  DeQuincey  and  Carlyle;  daily  and  fortnightly  themes 
at  intervals,  with  a  special  study  of  the  works  of  one  writer,  anl 
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:a  thesis.  Course  II  is  a  continuation  of  course  I,  and  pre-supposes 
it.    Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  bachelor  degree. 

The  course  meets  on  M.  W.  and  F.  of  the  second  semester  ,in 
three  divisions:  division  B,  at  8:50,  and  divisions  A  and  C  at  10:01) 
Tu.  and  Th.  are  reserved  for  conferences.  Professor  Parrington, 
Associate  Professor  Humphreys,    Mr.  Sturgis. 

English  IV.  A  Study  of  Argumentatlon:Brief  drawing  and  de- 
livery of  the  written  forensic.  Baker's  Principles  of  Argumenta- 
tion. M.  Tu.  Th.,  at  11:40,  second  semester.  Associate  Professor 
Humphreys. 

Students  are  advised  to  take  History  VII  in  connection  with 
this  course. 

English  X.  Advanced  Composition:  A  Study  of  invention  with 
special  attention  to  narration  and  description,  and  the  essay.  M. 
and  W.,  at  8:v0,  first  semester.     Professor  Parrington. 

•Course  X  will  be  limited  in  number  and  will  be  open  only  to 
those  who  have  passed  courses  I  and  II  with  credit. 

GROUP    II 

English  III.  Historical  English  Grammar:  The  history  of  the 
English  language;  studies  in  phonology,  etymology,  and  histori- 
cal syntax.  Lectures  and  assigned  reading,  weekly  reports  and  a 
thesis.  T.  W.  and  Th.,  at  10:  bu,  first  semester.  Associate  Profes- 
sor  Humphreys. 

This  course  is  specially  recommended  to  those  who  expect 
to  take  up  teaching  as  a  profession. 

English  XII.  Anglo-Saxon:  An  introduction  to  early  English 
prose  and  poetry.  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  M.  W.  Th.,  at 
3:40,  first  semester.    Associate  Professor  Humphreys. 

English  XIII.  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry:  Beowulf.  The  poem  will 
be  studied  as  a  text,  as  a  work  of  literature,  and  as  an  historical 
document.  If  time  serves,  selections  from  Caedmon  and  Cynewulf 
will  be  read.  Open  only  to  those  acquainted  with  Anglo-Saxon. 
M.  W.  and  Th.,  at  3:40,  second  semester.  Associate  Professor 
Humphreys. 

GROUP    III 
A 

*English  XVII.  English  Licerature  before  Elizabeth:  A  study  of 
the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  from  the  time  of  the  ear- 
liest extant  poems  to  the  Norman  Conquest;  of  the  development 
of  Middle  English  literature  under  the  influence  of  continental 
ideals;  of  the  age  of  Chaucer;  of  the  decadence  in  the  fifteenth 
century;  and  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Elizabethan  revival.  Lec- 
tures and  reports  from  assigned  readings.    Students  are  advised 
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to  take  English  VI  and  VII  before  taking  this  course.  It  does  not 
require  a  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  or  of  Middle  English.  Tu.  W. 
and  Th.,  at  2:50,  second  semester.  Associate  Professor  Humph- 
reys. 

♦English  VI.  English  Literature  from  Spenser  to  Pope,  1575-1745: 
A  study  in  movements  with  special  attention  to  ine  secondary 
dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  time,  the  Restoration  and  the  rise 
of  classicism.  Lectures  and  library  work.  M.  Tu.  and  Th.,  at 
11:40,  first  semester.     Professor  Parrington. 

-English  VII.  English  Literature  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  William 
Morris,  1755-1896:  A  continuation  of  course  VI,  with  special  con- 
sideration of  the  decay  oi  classicism,  the  romantic  reaction,  and 
the  movements  of  nineteenth  century  literature.  'Lectures  and  li- 
brary work.  M.  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  11:40,  second  semester.  Profes- 
sor Parrington. 

Courses  VI  and  VII,  taken  together,  serve  as  a  general  intro- 
duction to  English  literature.  They  are  required  of  all  who  elect 
their  major  in  English,  and  are  recommended  to  others  who  can 
do  only  limited  work  in  English  literature. 

^English  XIV.  The  Novel  in  the  XVIII  Century:  A  study  of  the 
Structure  and  history  of  the  novel  from  Defoe  to  Scott.  Lectures 
and  library  work.  Intended  for  sophomores,  but  open  to  others. 
Tu.  W.  and  Th.,  at  10:50,  first  semester.    Professor  Parrington. 

^English  XV.  The  Novel  in  the  XIX  Century:  A  continuation 
of  course  XIV,  dealing  with  the  chief  novel  writers  from 
Dickens  to  Hardy;  with  some  account  of  contemporary  fiction 
and  a  special  study  of  realism.  T.  W.  and  Th.,  at  10:50,  second 
semester.     Professor  Parrington. 

♦English  XVIII.  American  Literature;  A  study  of  the  literary 
production  of  America,  from  the  settlement  of  the  colonies  to  the 
present  time.  The  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods  are  treated 
only  in  a  general  review.  Special  attention  is  given  to  Irving  and 
'Cooper,  to  the  New  England  and  Southern  schools,  and  to  recent 
men  of  letters.  Throughout  the  course,  the  development  of  lit- 
erature in  America  is  studied  in  relation  to  its  contemporary  de- 
velopment in  England.  Lectures  and  reports  from  assigned  read- 
ings. T.  W.  and  Th.,  at  2:50,  first  semester.  Associate  Professor 
Humphreys. 

Courses  XVIII  and  XIX  are  given  in  alternate  years.  Course 
XVIII  will  be  offered  in  1905-1906. 


♦English  V.   Chaucer:      A  study  of  his  works  as  a  whole  and  of 
his  use  of  English,  together  with  some  account  of  Langland;  occa- 

♦An   additional   hour's   credit    will    be    given    for    a    suitable    thesis 
on    an    approved    subject. 
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far  as  it  concerns  literature.  Certain  parts,  such  as  the  books 
of  Job  and  Isaiah,  are  taken  up  for  detailed  study;  and  with  them 
the  student  is  expected  to  form  an  intimate  acquaintance.  Lec- 
tures and  assigned  readings.  Students  are  advised  to  take  English 
VI  and  VII  before  taking  this  course.  T.  W.  and  Th.,  at  2:50 
first   semester.     Associate  Professor  Humphreys.) 

Course  XIX  is  given  every  other  year.  It  will  not  be  offered 
in  1905-1906. 

English  A.  Seminary  Lectures:  ^roni  year  to  year  the  depart- 
ment will  announce  courses  of  lectures,  intended  for  the  most 
advanced  students,  but  open  under  certain  conditions  to  others. 
From  one  to  three  lectures  a  week  will  be  given,  according  to  the 
subject.  Those  who  may  wish  to  secure  credit  for  the  work  must 
enroll  and  pursue  the  work  as  in  other  courses;  those  who  may 
wish  merely  to  attend  the  lectures  must  secure  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

The  general  theme  for  190'5-1906  will  be,  Mediaevalism  in  Art. 
The  lectures  will  deal  with  such  questions  as:  The  structural 
beauty  of  gothic  architecture;  The  arts  and  crafts  in  mediaeval 
village  life;  The  incoming  of  a  foreign  architecture,  and  the  decay 
of  Gothic;  Creative  and  formal  Renaissance  architecture,  and  the 
parallelism  between  the  architecture  and  the  literature  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  The  revival  of  the  gothic  in  the  nineteenth 
century;  Ruskin,  Morris,  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites;  and  Present 
day  arts  and  crafts  in  England  and  America.  W.  and  Th.  at  2:09, 
first  semester.     Professor  Parrington. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Professor  Ferguson. 

1.  General  Bibliography:  An  introduction  to  the  use  Of  the  uni- 
versity library;  its  system  of  arrangement  and  catalogues;  the 
consideration  of  such  periodical  and  general  indices  and  aids  as 
may  be  of  service  to  the  student,  together  with  some  account  of 
the  history  of  printing  and  binding.  Required  of  freshmen;  open 
to  others.    Friday,  at  11:40,  first  semester. 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Elder  and  Mr.  Knowles. 

Of  the  following  courses,  A  and  B  should  in  general  be  taken 
as  high  school  or  preparatory  subjects.  To  such  freshmen,  how- 
ever as  enter  with  credits  fully  met  but  having  only  the  minimum 
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•of  entrance  requirements  in  mathematics,  these  courses  are  offered 
with  limited  college  credit.  Neither  these  nor  courses  I,  Ua,  lib, 
may  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  student's  major  work;,  course  1 
is  pre-requisite  to  the  election  of  any  of  the  subsequent  courses. 

Mathematics  A.  Solid  Geometry:  Beman  and  Smith.  T.  W. 
Th.,  at  10:50,  first  semester.     Mr.  Knowles. 

Mathematics  B.  Algebraic  Theory:  The  pre-requisites  to  this 
are  one  year  of  elementary  algebra  through  quadratics  and  a  year 
of  plane  geometry.  This  course  makes  a  careful  review  oi:  all  the 
theory  of  the  first  year's  course  with  the  study  of  the  equivalence 
of  equations,  imaginaries,  inequalities,  ratio  and  proportion,  the 
theory  of  exponents,  arithmetic  and  geometric  series,  logarithms 
and  the  elements  of  the  graphic  study  of  equations.  Taylor's  Ele- 
ments of  Algebra.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  W.,  at  10:50,  second  semester.  Mr. 
Knowles. 

When  taken  as  a  college  subject  this  course  is  given  three 
hours   of  college  credit. 

Mathematics  I.  College  Algebra:  EmlDracing  the  subjects  of 
limits,  series,  logarithms,  permutations  and  combinations,  theory 
of  equations  and  determinants.  Open  to  freshmen.  Pre-requisites. 
Mathematics  B  or  equivalent.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  10:50,  first  sem- 
ester.   Professor  Elder. 

Mathematics  M.  (a)  Trigonometry:  Wentworth's  Plane  Trig- 
onometry with  a  study  of  trigonometric  and  logarithmic  series; 
De  Moivre's  theorem,  the  nature  and  origin  of  logarithms,  and  of 
the  quantity  '*e,"  investigated  historically;  computation  of  loga- 
rithms.   T.  W.  Th.,  at  8:50,  second  semester.    Professor  Elder. 

Mathematics  II.  (b)  Surveying:  pence  and  Ketchum's  Survey- 
ing Manual.  Open  to  all  students  taking  Mathematics  II  (a). 
Ample  field  work,  original  problems,  computation  and  platting 
of  exercises.  Recitation  and  field  work  on  Saturdays  from  8:00 
to  12 :  00  after  March  1st.  Two  hours,  second  semester.  Professor 
Elder. 

Mathematics  III.  Analytic  Geometry:  Pre-requisites  Mathemat- 
ics I  and  II  (a).  Tlie  determinant  notation  is  used  throughout. 
The  straight  line,  circle,  parabola,  ellipse  and  hyperbola  and  their 
properties  are  studied  and  the  general  equation  of  the  conic  is 
carefully  considered.  Text  Candy's  Analytic  Geometry.  M.  T. 
W.  Th.  F.,  at  10:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Elder. 

Mathematics  IV.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus:  Pre-requi- 
sites.  Mathematics  I,  II  (a)  and  III.  Numerous  applications  are 
made  in  this  course  to  problems  in  physics,  chemistry,  geom- 
etry and  mechanics.  Text,  Murray's  First  Course  in  Infinitesimal 
Calculus.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  10:00,  second  semester.  Professor 
Elder. 
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^Mathematics  V.  Advance  Calculus:  Pre-requisite,  Mathemat- 
ics IV.  Text,  Murray's  Differential  Equations.  M.  W.  F.,  at  8:50, 
first  semester.     Professor  Elder. 

Mathematics  VI.  Strength  of  Materials:  Pre-requisites,  Mathe- 
matics A  and  I.  An  elementary  practical  course  In  the  strength 
of  the  ordinary  structural  materials,  brick,  stone,  timber,  cast 
iron,  wrought  iron  and  steel;  determinations  of  proper  forms  and 
dimensions  to  sustain  given  loads.  Text,  Merriman's  Strength  of 
Materials.    M.  and  F.,  at  8:50,  second  semester.     Professor  Elder. 

Mathematics  VII  and  VIM.  Mechanics  of  Engineering:  Pre-re- 
quisites,  Mathematics  III  and  IV.  This  course  covers  a  very  con- 
siderable field  of  theoretical  and  practical  mechanics,  including 
such  sub-heads  as  the  statics  and  dynamics  of  a  material  point, 
the  statics  and  dynamics  of  rigid  bodies;  work,  energy,  power, 
friction,  strength  of  materials,  stresses  and  strains  in  beams,  col- 
umns, shafts,  and  framed  structures,  elasticity,  the  theory  of 
flexure,  safe  loading,  earth  pressure  on  retaining  walls,  the  theory 
of  construction  of  dams,  the  flow  and  pressure  of  liquids,  etc. 

The  calculus  notation  is  used  from  the  first.  Text,  'Church's 
Mechanics  of  Engineering  and  Notes  and  Examples  in  Mechanics. 
M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  both  semesters.    Professor  Elder. 

^Mathematics  IX  and  X.  Higher  Algebra:  Pre-requisites,  Math- 
ematics I,  II  (a).  III,  IV,  German  I,  11  II,  IV;  French  I,  II,  III, 
IV.  Based  on  Serret's  Cour  d'Algebre  iSuperieure  and  H.  Weber's 
Lehrbuch  der  Algebra.  T.  Th.,  at  8:00,  both  semesters.  Profes- 
sor Elder. 

Mathematics  XI  and  XII.  Mathematical  Seminary:  One  Or  twO 
hours  per  week  throughout  the  year  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  instructor  and  students  electing  the  courses.  The  purpose  of 
these  courses  is  to  encourage  an  interest  on  the  part  of  junior 
and  senior  students  in  general  mathematical  reading  of  a  some- 
what advanced  nature.  The  subject  matter  will  vary  from  year 
to  year  but  will  include  some  such  subjects  as  the  following: 
theory  of  determinants,  theory  of  equations,  projective  geometry, 
vector  analysis,  hyperbolic  functions,  the  essays  of  Dedekind  on 
number,  analytics  in  three  dimensions,  theory  of  probability,  etc. 


*For  the  present  no  more  than  two  of  the  starred  cpurses  will 
be  given  in  any  one  year,  nor  more  than  one  in  any  one  semester. 
If  thre  be  demand,  courses  will  be  offered  in  advanced  Analytic  Geom- 
etry, using  Salmon's  Conies;  Analytic  Geometry  of  Three  Dimen- 
sions, using  C.  .Smith's  Solid"  Geometry;  Higher  Plane  Curves,  based 
on  Salmon,  Clebsch  and  Durege;  Theory  of  numbers,  using  Dirichlet- 
Dedkind's  Zahlen-Theorie.  But  not  more  than  one  such  course  will 
at   present  be   offered   in   any  one   semester. 
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In  part  Merriman  and  Woodward's  Higher  Mathematics  will  be 
used  as  a  text;  also  Cajori's  Theory  of  Equations  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  theory  of  substitutions  and  groups.  These  courses  are 
offered  each  year,  hours  to  be  arranged.     Professor  Elder. 

^Mathematics  XIII.  Projective  Geometry:  ^  study  of  projective 
forms  and  relations,  the  principle  of  duality,  involution,  polar 
reciprocals,  etc.  Admission  only  by  arrangement  with  the  in- 
structor. Text,  Cremona's  Projective  Geometry.  Four  hours,  sec- 
ond semester,  with  a  fifth  optional  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instruc- 
tor.    Hours  to  be  arranged.     Professor  Elder. 


ASTRONOMY 

Professor  Elder. 

Astronomy  I.  This  is  a  "non-mathematical"  course  in  descrip- 
tive  and  historical  astronomy  open  to  junior  and  senior  students 
on  alternate  years.  Given  in  1905-1906.  Library  reference  readings 
are  assigned  and  reports  on  these  both  oral  and  written  are  re- 
quired. Text,  Young's  Manual  of  Astronomy.  Every  day  at  3:40, 
second    semester. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  DeBarr,  Mr. 

Courses  I  and  H  may  not  be  counted  toward  a  major. 

Chemistry  I.  General  Chemistry:  Lectures  and  recitations  with 
laboratory  work.  Students  are  required  to  use  the  chemicals  and 
apparatus  of  the  laboratory  in  this  course.  Deposit  $10.00.  Rem- 
sen's  Chemistry.  Given  in  two  divisions,  every  day  at  2:00  and  at 
3:00,  first  semester. 

Chemistry  II.  General  Chemistry:  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry  I 
Laboratory  work  and  lectures.  Deposit  $10.00.  Remsen's  Chem- 
istry.    Every  day,  at  2:00,  second  semester. 

Chemistry  III.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry 
L  Analysis  of  unknowns.  Laboratory  work  and  lectures.  Deposit 
$10. 00.  Prescott  and  Johnson's  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis. 
Every  day  at  8:00,  second  semester. 

Chemistry  IV.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Continuation  of  course  3. 
Deposit  $10.00.     T.  W.  Th.  at  10:50,  first  semester. 

Chemistry  V.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry 
in.  Volumetric  and  gravimetric  estimations;  lectures  and  labora- 
tory work.     Deposit  $10.00.     Every  day  at  10:00,   first  semester. 
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Chemistry  VI.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry 
V.  Continuation  of  Course  V.  Deposit  $10.00.  "Every  day  at  8:00, 
first   semester. 

Chemistry  VII.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Pre-requisite  Chemistry 
V.  Volumetric  determinations.  Deposit  $5.00.  This  course  is  giv- 
en to  medical  students  only.  Once  a  week,  first  semester,  hour  to 
be  arranged. 

Chemistry  VIM.  Organic  Chemistry:  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry  III. 
This  course  will  embrace  a  study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic 
series  of  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives.  Deposit  $2.00.  Text 
Perkins  and  Kipping's  Organic  Chemistry.  Every  day  at  8:50, 
first  semester. 

Chemistry  IX:  Organic  Qualitative  Analysis:  Pre-requisite,  Chem- 
istry VIII.  Analysis  of  alkaloids  and  organic  acids.  Deposit 
$10.00.     Every  day  at  10:00,  second  semester. 

Chemistry  X.  Urinary  Analysis:  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry  Vlli 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Deposit  $5.00.  M.  T.  and  F.,  at 
2:00,   second   semester. 

Chemistry  XI.  Physiological  Chemistry:  Pre-requisite,  Chemis- 
try VIII.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Physiological  analysis. 
Deposit  $10.00.     Every  day  at  2:50,  second  semeoter. 

Chemistry  XII.  Research  Chemistry:  Pre-requiSlte,  Chemistry 
V.  Lectures  and  recitations  with  laboratory  work.  Tbis  course 
deals  wiLh  the  gypsum  deposits  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Ter- 
rit/»rv.  DeposiL  $10.00.  Every  day,  first  semosLer,  L;,iir  to  he 
arrang.  ^ 

Chemistry  XIII.  Research  Chemistry:  Pre-requisite,  Chemis- 
try V.  Continuation  of  course  XII.  Deposit  $10.00.  Every  day, 
second  semester,  hour  to  be  arranged. 

Chemistry  XIV.  Assaying  In  a  Wet  Way:  Pre-requlsite,  Chem- 
istry V.  The  estimation  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  mercury,  silver, 
zinc,  etc.     Deposit  $10.00.     Every  day  at  10:50,  second  semester. 

Chemistry  XV.  Assaying  by  the  Use  of  Fluxes,  etc.  Pre-requl- 
sites  Chemistry  V  and  Geology  VIII.  The  estimation  of  gold, 
silver,. zinc,  copper,  etc.,  by  the  use  of  fiuxes,  etc.  Deposit  $10.00. 
Every   day   at  8:50,   second    semester. 

Chemistry  XVI.  Water  Analysis:  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry  V. 
A  study  of  sanitary,  sewage,  and  mineral  waters.  Deposit  $10.00. 
Every  day,   second  semester,  hour  to  be  arranged. 

Chemistry  XVII.  Iron  and  Steel  Analysis:  A  Study  of  iron  and 
PI  eel  used  in  commerce.  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry  V.  Depos't 
$10.00.     Every  day  at  11:40,  second  semester. 

Chemistry    XVIII.     Chemistry   and    Composition    of   Food    Products: 
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A  study  of  the  articles  of  food  stuffs.     Pre-requisites  ,Chemistry 
V.  and  VIII.     Deposit,  $10.00.     Every  day  at  2:50,  first  semester. 

BIOLOGY 

Professor  Van  Vleet,  Dr.  Gabel  and  Dr.  Stoops. 

Course  I  may  not  be  counted  toward  a  major. 

Biology  I.  General  Biology:  Introductory  to  both  zoology  ana 
botany.  Two  recitations  and  eight  hours  laboratory  work  per 
week. 

The  first  half  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  unicellular  aixd 
simpler  forms  of  life;  the  latter  half  to  a  study  of  the  chief  types 
of  structure  of  both  plants  and  animals.  Fee  $1.50.  Optional 
with  Chemistry  I  for  Freshmen.  Elective  for  all  students  of  col- 
lege rank.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  2:00,  first  semester.  Professor 
Van  Vleet  and  Dr.  Gabel. 

Biology  II.  General  Anatomy:  Lectures  and  recitations  with 
demonstrations  of  models  and.  dissections,  covering  the  general 
features  of  human  anatomy,  taken  with  special  reference  to  de- 
velopment. Certain  facts  of  comparative  anatomy  are  presented; 
'the  osseous,  digestive  and  circulatory  systems.  Must  be  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  course  I,  or  XIV,  or  an  equivalent.  Required 
of  medical  students,  elective  for  others.  M.  T.  F.,  at  2:00,  first 
semester.     Dr.   Stoops. 

Biology  Hi.  Continuation  of  Course  2:  Organs  of  excretion,  re- 
production, and  respiration;  peripheral  nerves,  and  sense  organs. 
Required  of  medical  students,  elective  for  others.  W.  Th.,  at  2:00, 
second  semester.     Dr.  Stoops. 

Biology  IV.  Anatomy  of  the  Central  Nervous  System:  Lectures 
and  reading.  The  structure  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  with 
special  reference  to  development.  This  course  includes  the  dis- 
section of  the  brain  of  a  higher  mammal  under  tne  direction  of 
the  instructor.  Required  of  medical  students,  elective  for  others 
who  have  taken  course  I  or  XIV.  Quain,  Barker,  Edinger.  M.  W., 
at  10:50,  first  semester.     Dr.  Stoops. 

Biology  V.  Human  Physiology:  Lectures,  text,  recitations,  and 
assignments  of  special  subjects  for  investigation  by  individual 
students.  The  blood,  muscle  and  nerve,  circulation,  digestion, 
respiration.  Foster,  Stewart,  iShafer,  and  current  medical  litera- 
ture. Required  of  medical  students,  elective  for  others  who  have 
had  course  I  or  XIV.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  11:40,  second  semester.  Dr. 
Gabel. 

Biology  VI.  Continuation  of  Course  V:  Lectures,  text  and  lab- 
oratory work.     Elimination,  metabolism,  nutrition, ,  nervous  sys- 
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tern,  special  senses.  Required  of  medical  students,  elective  for 
others  who  have  had  courses  I  and  IV  or  XIV  and  iV.  Fee  $3.00. 
T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:50,  first  semester.     Dr.  Gabel. 

Biology    VII.     Practical    Anatomy:    Dissection     oC      tiie     human 
body.     Required    of   medical    students.     Elective   for    others  who  , 
have  had  course  I  or  XIV.     M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  2:50,  first  sem- 
ester.    Dr.  Stoops. 

Biology  VIM.  Continuation  of  Course  VII:  Same  requirements 
as  course  VII.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  2:50,  second  semester.  Dr. 
Stoops. 

Biology  IX:  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  This  course  in- 
cludes a  detailed  study  of  the  m.ore  important  forms  of  patho- 
genic and  non-pathogenic  bacteria  with  methods  of  their  isolation 
from  body  fluids,  water,  etc.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  recent  advances  in  the  study  of  immunity,  precipitins,  agglu- 
tinins, etc.  Muir  and  iRitchie,  Sternberg.  Required  of  medical 
students.  Fee  $3.00.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Van  Vleet. 

Biology  X.  Normal  Histology:  Lectures,  recitations  and  labor- 
atory work.  Boehm,  Davidoff  and  Huber.  Required  of  medical 
students,  elective  for  others  who  have  had  course  I  or  XIV.  Fee 
$3.00.     M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  10:00,  second  semester.     Dr.  Gabel. 

Biology  XI.  Vertebrate  Embryology:  Lectures,  recitations  and 
laboratory  work.  In  the  laboratory,  the  development  of  the  frog 
and  of  the  chick  during  the  first  four  days  is  studied.  In  the 
lectures,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  the  hu- 
man embryo.  McMurrich's  Development  of  the  Human  Body 
Required  of  medical  students,  elective  for  others  who  have  had 
course  I  or  XIV.  Fee  $3.00.  M.  W.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester. 
Dr.  Gabel. 

Biology  XII.  General  Botany:  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
A  general  survey  of  the  histology  and  physiology  of  plants.  Elec- 
tive for  students  who  have  had  course  I,  or  preparatory  botany. 
Deposit  $1.00.  M.  T.  F.,  at  2:00,  second  semester.  Professor 
Van   Vleet. 

Biology  XIII.  Invertebrate  Zoology:  As  far  as  possible 
a  study  of  each  of  the  the  larger  groups  of  invertebrate 
animals.  Special  attention  is  given  to  a  study  of  the  struc- 
tural features  of  each  group,  with  a  comparative  study  of  the 
several  groups.  Elective  for  students  who  have  had  course  I, 
XIV,  or  preparatory  zoology.  Fee  $2.00.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  10:50, 
first  semester.     Professor  Van  Vleet. 

Biology  XIV.  Continuation  of  Course  XIII:  Giving  special  at- 
tention to  the  same  features  of  vertebrate  animals  that  is  given 
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to  invertebrates  in  course  XIII.  Elective  for  stuaents  who  have 
had  course  I,  XIII,  or  preparatory  zoology  .  Pee  $2.00.  T.  Th. 
F.,   at   8:00,   second  semester.     Professor   Van   Vleet. 

Biology  XV.  Human  Physiology:  Arranged  primarily  for  those 
who  desire  to  teach  this  branch  in  high  schools.  Text-book, 
Martin's  Human  Body,  advanced  course,  supplemented  by  lec- 
tures, collateral  readings,  and  by  demonstrations  of  parts  of  the 
skeleton,  models,  microscopical  slides,  charts,  and  dissections  of 
animals.  The  principles  of  personal  and  domestic  hygiene  are 
discussed,  and  the  chief  method  of  physiological  investigation  and 
experimentation  are  explained.  Fee  $1.00.  Open  to  all  members 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  M.  W.  F.,  at  8:50,  second 
semester.     Dr.  Gabel. 

Biology  XVII.  Field  Zoology:  A  study  of  the  animal  forms  of 
Oklahoma,  with  special  reference  to  their  collection,  preserva- 
tion, identification  and  economic  relations.  This  course  may  vary 
from  year  to  year.  In  1905  special  attention  will  be  given  to 
birds  and  insects.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  Biology  I, 
XIII  or  XIV.  M.  W.  Th.,  at  3:40,  second  semester.  Professor 
Van  Vleet  and  Dr  Oabel. 

Biology  XVJII.  General  Bacteriology:  In  this  course  the  bacte- 
ria will  be  considered  more  especially  in  regard  to  their  biologi- 
cal relations.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  role  they 
play  in  the  arts  and  industries.  Oioen  to  all  students  of  college 
rank.  It  is  recommended  however,  that  it  be  taken  during  the 
junior  or  senior  years,  and  that  general  biology  or  general  bot- 
any be  taken  first.  W.  F.,  at  11:40,  second  semester.  Professor- 
Van   Vleet. 

GEOLOGY 

Professor  Gould,  Mr.  Woodruff. 

The  courses  in  geology  are  all  elective  except  that  certain 
courses  are  required  for  students  in  mining  engineering.  In  gen- 
eral the  courses  are  numbered  in  the  order  in  which  they  should 
be  taken.  Students  who  have  had  courses  I  and  II  or  equivalents, 
however,  may  take  any  of  the  subsequent  courses  except  as  In 
cases    noted. 

The  class  room  work  will  be  supplemented  as  far  as  possible 
with  field  excursions,  laboratory  and  museum  work,  the  plan 
being  to  place  the  student  in  direct  contact  with  geological  prob- 
lems and  to  bring  to  his  notice  the  more  common  physiographic 
phenomena. 

During  the  school  year  ©f  1905-1906  Professor  Gould  will  be 
away  on  leave  of  absence,  and  the  work  of  the  department  will 
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be  in  charge  of  Mr.  Woodruff.     For  the  coming  year,  therefore,, 
courses  III,  VI.,  XI,  and  XIV  will  be  withdrawn. 

Geology  I.  Elements  of  Physical  Geology:  A  Study  of  dynami- 
cal, Structural  and  physiographic  geology,  including  physical  con- 
ditions throughout  geologic  time  and  the  formation  of  continents; 
destruction  and  reconstruction  processes,  particularly  volcanoes, 
earthquakes,  mountain  formation,  etc.;  also  a  stuay  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  rocks  and  their  mode  of  formation.  This  course, 
or  its  equivalent,  must  precede  all  other  courses  in  geology.  Text, 
lectures  and  laboratory  work,  collateral  readings.  Every  day  at 
8:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Gould. 

Geology  II.  Historical  Geology:  A  study  of  the  stratigraphy  Of 
the  rocks,  the  time  periods  of  the  earth,  and  the  changes  and 
growth  of  continents.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  hisfory 
of  animal  and  plant  life  upon  the  earth  and  the  classification  and 
structure  of  extinct  forms,  their  range,  distribution,  and  the  pe- 
riod of  growth,  culmination  and  decline  of  certain  typical  forms. 
This  course  in  connection  with  geology  I  should  be  taken  by  all 
students  who  expect  to  do  advanced  work  in  geology.  Text,  lec- 
tures, laboratory  work  and  collateral  readings.  T.  Th.,  and  F., 
at  8:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Gould. 

(Geology  III.  Geological  Biology  and  Palaeontology:  The  Study 
of  organic  forms  and  their  natural  succession,  relation  to  envir- 
onment, etc.  Principles  in  organic  evolution  in  their  relation  to 
geology.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  geology  I  and  II.  Lec- 
tures and  laboratory  work.  M.  W.  F.,  at  8:50,  first  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Gould.) 

Course  III  will  be  withdrawn  for  1905-1906,  but  will  be  of- 
fered in  1906-1907. 

Geology  IV.  Economic  Geology:  A  study  o€  the  economic  min- 
erals and  rock  products  with  especial  reference  to  their  mode  of 
deposition,  mining,  extraction  and  value.  Also  a  study  of  soils, 
water  supply,  oils,  etc.,  with  particular  reference  to  their  occur- 
rence in  Oklahoma.  Lectures,  readings,  and  field  work.  Tu.  W. 
Th.,  at  10:50,  second  semester.    Mr.  Woodruff. 

Geology  V.  Advanced  Geology:  Collateral  readings,  laboratory 
and  field  work.  Open  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  I,  II,  III, 
and  IV.  M.  T.  and  Th.,  at  11:40,  first  semester.  Professor 
Gould. 

(Geology  VI.  Physiography:  The  physical  forces  that  are  in 
operation  on  the  earth's  surface  are  studied  in  connection  with 
their  relation  to  present  surface  configurations.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  earth  sculpture,  work  of  streams,  glaciers,  oceans, 
and  to  the  classification  of  the  geological  time  scale.     Lectures, . 
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assigned  readings  and  field  work.  M.  W.  K.,  at  S:r)0,  second  sem- 
ester.    Professor  Gould.) 

Course  VI  will  be  withdrawn  for  1905-1906,  but  will  be  offered 
in   1906-19017. 

Geology  VM.  Mineralogy:  A  study  of  minerals  with  reference  to 
their  crystal  habits,  physical  and  chemical  properties,  associated 
minerals,  mode  of  occurrence  and  field  identification.  Analysis  by 
means  of  the  blowpipe.  Laboratory  work  and  lectures.  Deposit 
$3.00.    M.  Tu.  F.,  at  2:00,  first  semester.    Mr.  Woodruff. 

Geology  VIM.  Lithoiogy:  A  Study  of  the  composition,  mode  of 
occurence,  and  classification  of  rocks.  This  work  is  both  micro- 
scopic and  megoscopic.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Deposit 
$2.00.     M.  Tu.  and  F.,  at  2:00,  second  semester.     Mr.  Woodruff     . 

Geology  IX.  Mining  and  Quarrying:  Boring,  methods  and  appli- 
ances for  prospecting  and  drilling  oil  and  gas  wells,  shaft  sink- 
ing, method  and  tools  employed;  tunneling;  blasting;  explosives, 
excavations,  tools  and  methods  employed;  quarrying,  plants  and 
methods  of  different  rocks.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  M. 
W.  F,  at  10:00,  second  semester.     Mr.  Woodruff. 

Geology  X.  Field  Work:  Students  who  are  suflaciently  prepar- 
ed may  pursue  field  work  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the 
department.  For  this  work  a  suitable  credit  will  be  given,  the 
same  as  in  the  class  room  or  laboratory.  By  appointment.  Prof- 
essor Gould   and  Mr.   Woodruff. 

(Geology  XI.  Invertebrate  Palaeontology:  Assigned  readings, 
laboratory  and  field  work.  Pre-requisites,  geology  I,  II,  III  and 
biology  I.  Three  hours,  second  semester,  by  appointment.  Pro- 
fessor Gould.) 

Course  XI  will  be  withdrawn  for  1905-1906,  but  will  be  of- 
fered  in   1906-1907. 

Geology  XH  and  XIII."  Geological  Sennlnary:  The  department  will 
offer  from  year  to  year  certain  advanced  courses  which  may  be 
elected  by  seniors  or  by  graduate  students.  The  subjects  will 
vary,  but  will  deal  with  geological  problems,  chiefly  original  in- 
vestigations connected  with  the  resources  of  Oklahoma.  The 
work  will  be  arranged  in  each  case  between  the  instructor 
and  the  student.  One  or  two  hours,  both  semesters,  by  ap- 
pointment.    Professor  Gould  and  Mr.  Woodruff. 

(Geology  XIV.  Good  Roads:  A  study  of  the  construction  of 
good  roads  with  particular  reference  to  the  conditions  that  obtain 
in  Oklahoma.  Such  topics  as  drainage,  bridges  and  culverts  will 
receive  attention.  Considerable  time  is  given  to  the  discussion  of 
road  building  material  and  their  occurence  in  the  territory.    Pre- 
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requisites,  geology  I  and  IV.  M.  F.,  at  10:50,  second  semester. 
Professor  Gould.) 

Course  XIV  will  be  withdrawn  for  190'5-1906,  but  will  be  of- 
fered in  19G6-1907. 

Geology  XV  Advanced  Mineralogy:  Continuation  of  course 
VII.  Laboratory  work  and  assigned  readings.  Deposit  $3.0u.  W. 
Th.,  at  2:00.  second  semester.     Mr.  Woodruff. 

PHYSICS 

Mr. 

Physics   I.     Properties  of   Matter,   Mechanics  of  Solids  and   Liquids: 

A  study  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  heat,  light  and  sound.  Pre- 
requisite, elementary  physics.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:50,  first 
semester. 

Physics  Laboratory  I:  Experimental  work.  l^'riday  from  2:00 
to  4:30,   first  semester. 

THEORY    OF    MUSIC 

Professor  Guelich  and  Mr.  Holmberg. 

The  courses  in  music  are  open  as  electives  to  students  who 
show  suflacient  musical  ability  to  pursue  them  wifh  profit. 

Music  I.  Harmony:  A  Study  of  the  fundamental  principles  ot 
music,  beginning  with  the  origin  and  development  of  scales  and 
intervals.  Practical  work  in  simple  chords,  chords  of  the  sev- 
enth, augmented  triads,  sixths  and  cadences.  Text  books.  Har- 
mony, by  Emery  and  Prout.  T.  and  Th.,  at  8:50,  first  semester. 
Mr.  Holmberg. 

Music  II.  Harmony:  A  continuation  of  course  I.  A  study  of 
suspensions,  appoggiatura  and  modulation.  Special  arill  in  analy- 
sis of  hymns,  elementary  composition  and  original  work.  Texts 
for  reference,  Jadassohn  and  Richter.  T.  and  Th.,  at  8:50,  sec- 
ond semester.     Mr.  Holmberg. 

Music  III.  Counterpoint:  Pre-requisite,  music  I  and  II.  The 
principles  of  harmony  are  applied  to  the  melodious  treatment  of 
several  voice  parts  in  combination.  Chorals  and  melodies  har- 
monized with  free  use  of  passing  notes  with  and  without  cantus 
firmus.  Original  work  in  free  composition.  Counterpoint  by 
Jadassohn.     M.  and  F.,  at  10:50,  first  semester.     Mr.  Gueljch. 

Music  IV.  Counterpoint:  A  continuation  of  course  III.  Special 
study  of  double  counterpoint,  free  imitative  counterpoint  and  in- 
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ventions.  Vocal  counterpoint  with  analysis  of  choral  works.  Orig- 
inal exercises  in  composition.  Books  for  reference,  Bridge  and 
Jadassohn.     M.  and  F.,  at  10:50,  second  semester.     Mr.   Guelich. 

Music  V.  History  of  Music:  This  is  a  literary  course  and  does 
not  require  any  special  technical  skill.  It  is  open  to  all  stu- 
dents who  have  some  knowledge  of  vocal  or  instrumental  music. 
The  gradual  development  of  music  is  traced  from  ancient  to  mod- 
ern times.  Text  books,  Filmore  and  Matthews.  T.  and  Th.,  at 
8:50,  'first  semester.     Mr.   Guelich. 

Music  VI.  History  of  Music:  This  is  a  continuation  of  course 
V.  It  embraces  the  history  of  music  of  modern  times  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  biographies  and  the  development  of  the  present 
forms  of  composition.  Lectures  and  readings.  Macmillan  series, 
Lives  of  Great  Composers,  '  History  of  Music  by  Ambrose,  Ritter, 
etc.    T.  and  Th.,  at  8:50,  second  semester.    Mr.  Guelich. 

Music  VII.  Musical  Forms:  Pre-requislte,  music  I  and  11.  A 
study  of  the  elements  of  composition.  This  course  is 
especially  designed  for  thos©  who  desire  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  works  of  the  great  composers  as  embodied  in  their  sym- 
phonies, overtures,  chamber  music,  sonatas,  etc.  For  reference, 
text-books  by  Prout  and  Pauer.  M.  and  F.,  at  10:50,  first  sem- 
ester.    Mr.    Holmberg. 

Music  VIII.  Canon  and  Fugue:  Pre-requisites,  music  I,  II,  111, 
and  IV.  A  study  of  canon  in  two  and  three  voices,  similar  and 
contrary  motion.  The  elements  of  a  fugue  and  original  work  in 
composition.  Text  books,  Briggs  and  Jadassohn.  T.  and  Th., 
at  10:00,  first  semester.     Mr.  Guelich. 

Music  IX.     Fugue  and  Free  Composition:  A  continuation  Of 

.  course  VIII.     The  work  consists  of  the  analysis  and  composition 

of   fugues   in   two,    thre^   and   four   voices   or    parts.     Advanced 

forms  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  will  be  composed  by  the 

students,     T.  and  Th.,   at  10:00,  second  semester.     Mr.   Guelich. 

Music  X.  Instrumentation:  Pre-requisites,  music  I,  II,  III,  IV, 
VIII  and  IX.  This  course  embraces  lectures  on  the  art  of  instru- 
mentation with  special  reference  to  the  compass,  quality  of  tone, 
balance  and  contrast  of  the  various  instruments.  Exercises  in 
orchestration  using  for  this  purpose  selections  from  the  works  of 
masters  and  the  original  comilositions  of  the  students.  Books  for 
reference  by  Berlioz,  Prout,  Gavaert,  etc.  M.  W.  F.  at  10:00,  first 
semester.     Mr.   Guelich. 

Music  XI.  Instrumentation:  This  is  a  continuation  of  course 
X.  This  course  requires  original  work  in  the  larger  musical 
forms,  sonata,  symphony,  cantata,  etc.  The  hest  compositions 
will  be  selected  and  performed  in  public.     Text-books  for  refer- 
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ence,  Lobe,   Marx.,   etc.     M.  and   W.,  at   10:00,  second  semester. 
Mr.   Guelich. 

PHYSICAL   TRAINING 

Professor   Hall,    Mrs.    Hall,    Mr.   


Work  in  the  gymnasium  is  required  for  a  definite  period  of 
all  students  of  the  university,  witu  the  exception  of  seniors  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Upon  entering  th3  university 
ever>  studeat  is  required  to  take  a  physical  examination.  The 
medical  part  of  the  examination  consists  chiefly  of  heart  and 
lung  tests;  in  the  physical  examination  proper,  a  complete  an- 
thropometric and  strength  test  is  made.  This  record  is  filed  and 
serves  as  a  basis  for  prescribing  exercise. 

COURSES   FOR  MEN 

Course  I.  Calisthenics:  /E[lementar|y  work  with  dumb-bells^ 
wands  and  Indian  clubs,  light  work  on  the  different  pieces  of 
apparatus;  gymnastic  and  athletic  games  for  recreation  Re- 
quired of  all  taking  studies  in  the  Preparatory  School.  Three 
hours  a   week,  from  September  to  February. 

Course  II.  A  continuation  of  Course  I:  Required  of  all  taking 
studies  in  the  Preparatory  School.  Three  hours  a  week,  from 
February  to  April. 

Course  III.  Calisthenics:  Advanced  work  with  dumb-hells, 
wands  and  Indian  clubs;  squad  work  on  heavier  pieces  of  appa- 
ratus; gymnastic  and  athletic  games  for  recreation.  Required  of 
all  members  of  the  university  who  do  not  take  studies  in  the 
Preparatory  School,  except  graduate  students  and  seniors  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Three  hours  a  week,  from  November 
1  to  February  1. 

Course  IV.  A  continuation  of  Course  III':  Calisthenics,  sin- 
gle and  double  sticks,  fencing,  dumb-bells,  wands  and  clubs.  Re- 
quired of  all  members  of  the  university  who  do  noi  take  studies 
in  the  Preparatory  School,  except  graduate  students  and  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  classes.  Three  hours  a  week,  from  Feb- 
ruary  1   to  April   1. 

Course  V.  Physiology  of  Bodily.  Exercise  and  Personal  Hygiene: 
Elementary  personal  hygiene  and  the  physiological  features  of 
fatigue,  recuperation,  breathlessness,  stiffness,  overwork  and 
training.  Lectures  and  recitations.  One  hour  a  week,  second 
semester. 

This  course  is  open  to  both  men  and  women  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  is  the  only  course  in  physical  training: 
for  which  credit  is  given  toward  graduation. 
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Course  VI.     Special  Training:  Intended  for  Students  taking 

part  in  athletic  games;  calisthenics,  dumb-bells  and  floor-work; 
cross-country  running  and  heavy  tumbling.  Two  hours  a  week, 
from  January  1  to  April  1. 

Course  VII:  Fencing,  wrestling  and  boxing,  for  students  de- 
siring greater  muscular  development.  Class  and  individual  in- 
struction.    September   to   April. 

COURSiLS    FOR    WOMEN 

Course  VIM:  Instruction  in  standing,  walking  and  sitting  po- 
sitions; military  drill  and  marching;  free  hand  calisthenics;  In- 
dian clubs;  gymnastic  games.  Required  of  all  taking  studies  in 
the  Preparatory  School.  Three  hours  a  week,  September  to 
February. 

Course  IX:  Continuation  of  course  VIII,  with  addition  of 
wands  and  elementary  work  on  the  various  piece  sof  apparatus. 
Required  of  all  taking  studies  in  the  Preparatory  School.  Three 
hours  a  week,  February  to  April. 

Course  X:  s^dvanced  Swedish  'gymnastics,  advanced  work 
with  Indian  clubs,  dumb-bells,  wands  and  work  on  the  horizontal 
and  parallel  bars  and  vaulting  horse;  atJaletic  games  for  recrea- 
tion. Required  of  all  members  of  the  university  who  do  not  take 
work  in  the  Preparatory  School  except  graduate  students  and 
seniors  in  the  College  of  Art  sand  Sciences.  Three  hours  a  week, 
November  1  to  February  1. 

Course  XI:  Continuation  of  course  X.  Required  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  university  who  do  not  take  studies  in  the  Preparatory 
School  except  graduate  students  and  members  of  the  graduating 
classes.    Three  hours  a  week,  from  February  1  to  April  1. 

Course  XII:  Fencing  and  acrobatic  training;  class  and  indi- 
vidual instruction  for  students  desiring  greater  development, 
September  to  April. 
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RECITATION   SCHEDULE 

MONDAY. 

TUESDAY. 

1 
WEDNESDAY. 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY. 

Chemistry  I. 

Chemistry  I. 

Chemistry  I. 

Chemistry  I. 

Chemistry  I, 

Mathematics  VII  Mathematics  VII] 

Mathematics  VII 

Mathematics  VII 

Mathematics  VII 

Biolosry  IV. 

History  II. j 

Biology  IV. 

History  II. 

History  II. 

Geologry  I. 

Biology  VI. 

Geology  I. 

Biology  VI. 

Biology  VI. 

8:00 

English  X. 

Geology  I. 

English  X. 

Geology  I. 

Geology  I. 

Spanish  I.               1 

History  la. 

Spanish  I. 

History  la. 

History  la. 

German  la. 

Spanish  I. 

German  la.            : 

Spanish  I. 

Spanish  I. 

Education  III. 

German  la. 

Education  III. 

German  la. 

German  la. 

. 

Economics  VII. 

1 

Economics  VII. 

Economics  VII. 

Chemistry  VIH. 

Chemistry  VIII. 

Chemistry  VIII. 

Chemistry  VIII. 

Chemistry  VIII. 

Pharmacy  I. 

Pharmacy  I. 

Pharmacy  I. 

Pharmacy  I. 

Pharmacy  I. 

History  XI. 

Mathematics  IX. 

History  XI. 

Mathematics  IX. 

History  I. 

I^atin  III. 

Psychology  V. 

I,atin  III. 

Psychology  V. 

I,atin  III. 

Mathematics  V. 

Music  V. 

Mathematics  V. 

Music  V. 

Mathematics  V. 

8:50 

Ensrlish  VIII. 

Music  I. 

English  VIII. 

Music  I. 

English  VIII. 

English  I. 

German  I. 

^English  I. 

German  I. 

English  I. 

Geology  III. 

Physics  I. 

Geology  III. 

Physics  I. 

Geology  III. 

Education  I. 

Education  I. 

Education  I. 

Sociology  I. 

Sociology  I. 

.Sociology  I. 

German  I. 

German  I. 

German  I. 

Physics  I. 

Physics  I. 

Physics  I. 

Chemistry  V. 

Chemistry  V. 

Chemistry  V. 

Chemistry  V. 

Chemistry  V. 

Phar.  Botany. 

Mathematics  III. 

Phar.  Botany. 

Mathematics  III. 

Phar.  Botany. 

Mathamatics  III. 

Gen.  Pathology. 

Mathematics  III. 

Gen.  Pathology. 

Mathematics  III. 

Biology  XI. 

Biology  I.  (Med.) 

Biology  XI. 

Biology  I.  (Med.) 

Biology  XI. 

English  I. 

Music  VIII. 

English  I. 

Music  VIII. 

English  I. 

10:00 

Philosophy  I. 

German  IX. 

Philosophy  I. 

German  IX. 

Philosophy  I. 

Music  X. 

Greek  X. 

Music  X. 

Greek  X. 

Music  X. 

Economics  I. 

Scientific  French 

Economics  I. 

.Scientific  French 

Economics  I. 

Polit.  Science  III 

Polit.  Science  III 

Polit.  Science  III 

Pharmacology  I. 

Pharmacology  I. 

Pharmacology  I 

Spanish  III. 

Spanish  III. 

vSpanish  III. 

Mathematics  I. 

Chemistry  IV. 

Chemij^try  IV. 

Chemistry  IV. 

Mathematics  I. 

Psychology  I. 

History  V. 

History  V. 

History  V. 

Psychology  I. 

Music  III. 

I^atin  V. 

I^atin  V. 

lyatin  V. 

Music  III. 

Music  VII. 

Mathematics  I. 

Path.  Histology. 

Mathematics  I. 

Music  VII. 

Economics  XI. 

Biology  XIII. 

Mathematics  I. 

Biology  XIII. 

Economics  XL 

10:50 

French  I. 

English  XIV. 

Biology  XIII. 

English  XIV. 

French  I. 

English  III. 

English  XIV. 

English  III. 

Pathological 

Psychology  I. 

English  III. 

Psychology  I. 

Histology. 

Economics  III. 

Psychology  I. 

Economics  III. 

Mathematics  A.* 

Economics  III. 

Mathematics  A.* 

1  French  I. 

Mathematics  A.* 
French  I. 

French  I. 

Pharmacogn'sy  I 

Pharmacogn'sy  I 

Pharmacogn'sy  I 

Pharmr.-zogn'sy  I 

Pharmacogn'sy  I 

History  la. 

History  la. 

Greek  I. 

History  la. 

Greek  I. 

Greek  I. 

Greek  I. 

Mathematics  XI 

Greek  I. 

Mathematics  XL 

English  VI. 

Engli.sh  VI. 

Economics  IX. 

English  VI. 

Economics  IX. 

11:40 

Ethics. 

[Ethics. 

Ethics. 

Bibliography  L 

I^atin  A. 

iL,atin  A. 

I^atin  A. 

Geology  V. 

[Geology  V. 

Geology  V. 

Economics  V. 

iEconomics  V. 

FvConomics  V. 

German  III. 

1  German  III. 

German  III. 

French  III. 

1  French  III. 

Freench  III. 

♦Hours  to  be  arranged.        fPhysical  training  for  members  of  the  college  at  4:30. 
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Chemistry  I. 

Chemistry  I. 

Chemistry  I. 

Chemistry  I. 

Chemistry  I. 

Materia  Med.  I. 

Materia  Med.  I. 

(ireek  HI. 

(ireck  III. 

Materia  Medica. 

Greek  III. 

Greek  III. 

Biologv  I. 

Biology.  (l,ec.) 

Greek  III. 

Biology  I.  (I,ab.) 

Biology  I.   (I,ec.) 

(I.aboratory) 

Osteology. 

Biology  I.  (I.abJ 

2:00 

Biology  II. 

Biology  II. 

Osteology 

p;nglish  A. 

Biology  II. 

Cxreek  V. 

Greek  V. 

English  A. 

Greek  V. 

ecology  VII. 

Geology  VII. 

(ieology  VI  r. 

French  V. 

P'rench  V. 

French  V. 

History  IX. 

History  IX. 

History  IX. 

Philosophy  IV.* 

Chemistry  XVIII 

Chemistrv  XVIII 

Chemistry  XVIII 

Chemistry  XVIII 

Chemistry  XVIH 

History  XVI. 

History  VII. 

History  VII. 

History  VII. 

History  XVl. 

Biology  VII. 

Biology  VII. 

Biology  VII. 

Biology  VII. 

Biology  Vl. 

(Dissection.) 

(Dissection.) 

(Dissection.) 

(Dissection.) 

(Dis.section.) 

2:50 

Polit.  Science  I. 

History  X. 

History  X. 

History  X. 

Polit.  Science  I. 

Phys.  Training. 

Polit.  Science  I. 

Polit.  Science  I. 

Polit.  vScience  1. 

(Mus.  Div.) 

English  XVIII. 

English  XVIII. 

English  XVII. 

English  XIX. 

English  XIX. 

English  XIX. 

Psychology  III. 

Psychology  III. 

Psychology  III. 

German  V. 

German  V. 

German  V. 

Chemistrv  XV. 

Chemistry  XV. 

Chemistry  XV. 

Chemistry  XV. 

Chemistry  XV. 

I.atin  I. 

Phys.  Training.! 

lyatin  I. 

I^atin  I. 

Phys.  Training,  t 

English  XII. 

(Women.) 

English  XII. 

English  XII. 

(Men.) 

I,atin  C. 

I^atin  C. 

I^atin  C. 

3:40 

Phys.  Training.! 

Phvs.  Training.! 

Phys.  Training,  t 

(Men.) 

(Men.) 

(Women.) 

Chemistry  VII.* 

Chemistry  XI.* 

*Hours  to  be  arranged.     fPhysical  trail 

ling  for  members 

of  the  college  at  4:30. 

SECOND   SEMEST 

ER   RECITATIOr 

J   SCHEDULE 

MONDAY. 

TUESDAY. 

WEDNESDAY. 

THURvSDAY. 

FRIDAY. 

Chemistry  iii. 

Chemistry  iii. 

Chemistry  iii. 

Chemistry  iii. 

Chemistry  iii. 

Chemistry  vi. 

Chemistry  vi. 

Chemistry  vi. 

Chemistry  vi. 

Chmistry  vi. 

Mathematics  viii. 

Mathematics  viii. 

Mathematics  viii. 

Mathematics  viii 

Mathematics  viii. 

German  ii. 

History  iii. 

German  ii. 

History  iii. 

History  iii. 

Spanish  ii.              ', History  ib. 

Spanish  ii. 

History  ib. 

History  ib. 

8:00 

Biology  xiv. 

Biology  xiv. 

Biology  xiv. 

Biology  iv. 

Biology  iv. 

Biology  iv. 

Geology  ii. 

Geology  ii. 

Geology  ii. 

Economics  viii. 

Economics  viii. 

Economics  viii. 

German  ii. 

German  ii. 

German  ii. 

Spanish  ii. 

vSpanish  ii. 

Spanish  ii. 

Chemistry  xv. 

Chemistry  XV. 

Chemistry  xv. 

Chemistry  xv. 

Chemistry  xv. 

Prescriptions. 

History  xii. 

Prescriptions. 

History  xii. 

Prescriptions. 

History  xiii. 

Mathematic 

History  xiii. 

Mathematic 

History  xiii. 

lyatin  iv. 

Electives. 

I^atin  iv. 

Electives. 

I^atin  iv. 

Mathematic 

English  xvi. 

Mathematic 

English  xvi. 

Math.  Electives. 

Electives. 

German  ii. 

Electives. 

German  ii. 

Biology  XV. 

8:50 

Biology  XV. 

Psychology  vi. 

Biology  XV. 

Psychology  vi. 

English  ix. 

English  ix. 

Music  vi. 

English  ix. 

Mu.sic  vi. 

English  xi. 

English  xi. 

Music  ii. 

English  xi. 

Music  ii. 

English  ii. 

English  i\. 

Biology  xiv. 

English  ii. 

Biology  xiv. 

Geology  vi. 

Geology  vi. 

Geology  vi. 

Education  ii. 

Edncation  ii. 

Education  ii. 

vSociology  ii. 

vSociology  ii. 

Sociology  ii. 

German  ii. 

1 

German  ii. 

German  ii. 

Biology  Aiv. 
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Mathematics  iv. 

Eatin  ix. 

Chemistry  ix. 

Chemistry  ix. 

Chemistry  iii. 

Chemistry  ix. 

Chemistry  ix. 

Pharmacognosy 

Eatin  ix. 

Pharmacognosy 

Pharmacognosy 

Mathematics  iv. 

^Eathematics  iv. 

Mathematics  iv. 

Mathematics  iv. 

Biolo^ry  X. 

Gen.  Pathology. 

Biology  X. 

Gen.  Pathology. 

Biology  X. 

10:00    Kn.irlish  ii. 

Biology  X. 

English  ii. 

Biology  X. 

English  ii. 

(ieoloffy  ix. 

Music  ix. 

Geology  ix. 

Music  ix. 

Geology  ix. 

Philosophy  ii. 

Polit.  Science  iv. 

Philosophy  ii. 

Polit.  Science  iv. 

Philosophy  ii. 

Music  xi. 

German  x. 

Music  xi. 

Qerman  x. 

Economics  ii. 

Economics  ii. 

Economics  ii. 

Spanish  iv. 

Spanish  iv. 

Spanish  iv. 

Chemistry  xiv. 

Chemistry  xiv. 

Chemistry  xiv. 

Chemistry  xiv. 

Chemistry  xiv. 

Mathematics  vi. 

History  vi. 

History  vi. 

History  vi. 

Mathematics  vi. 

Geology  xvi. 

Eatin  vi. 

Eatin  vi. 

Eatin  vi. 

Path.  Histology. 

Music  iv. 

Mathematics  ii  a. 

Mathematics  iia. 

Mathematics  iia. 

Geology  xiv. 

Economics  xii. 

English  XV. 

Path.  Histology. 

English  XV. 

Music  iv. 

l(;i.5(i   Mathematics  B* 

English  V. 

English  XV. 

English  V. 

Economics  xii. 

Erench  ii. 

Geology  iv. 

English  V. 

Geology  iv. 

Mathematics  B.  * 

Psychology  ii. 

Physiology  ii. 

Geology  iv. 

Psychology  ii. 

French  ii. 

Economics  iv. 

Psychology  ii. 

Economics  iv. 

Psychology  ii. 

1 

Mathematics  B.* 

Economics  iv. 

Mathematics  B.  * 

French  ii. 

Mathematics  B.* 

French  ii. 

French  ii. 

Chemistry  xvii. 

Chemistry  xvii. 

Chemisjiry  xvii. 

Chemistry  xvii. 

Chemistry  xvii. 

Materia  Med.  ii. 

Materia  Med.  ii. 

Ph'rmac'gn'sy  iv 

Materia  Med.  ii. 

Ph'rmac'gn'sy  iv 

History  ib. 

History  ib. 

Greek  ii. 

History  ib. 

Greek  ii. 

Greek  ii. 

Greek  ii. 

Mathematics  xii. 

Greek  ii. 

Mathematics  xii. 

Surgical  Anat. 

Biology  V. 

Biology  xviii. 

Surgical  Anat. 

Biology  xviii. 

11.40   Biology  v. 

English  vii. 

Eatin  B. 

Biology  V. 

Economics  x. 

English  vii. 

English  iv. 

Economics  x. 

English  vii. 

P^nglish  iv. 

Economics  vi. 

English  iv. 

Eatin  B. 

German  iv. 

Eatin  B. 

Economics  vi. 

French  iv. 

Economics  vi. 

(German  iv. 

German  iv. 

Erench  iv. 

French  iv. 

Chemistry  x. 

Chemistry  x. 

Toxicology. 

Toxicology. 

Chemistry  x. 

Chemistry  ii. 

Chemistry  ii. 

Chemistry  ii. 

Chemistry. 

Chemistry  ii. 

History  xv. 

History  xv. 

History  xv. 

2.00   (;reekiv.*^ 

Biology  xii. 

Biology  xii. 

Biology  xii. 

Geology  viii. 

Geology  viii. 

Geology  viii. 

French  vi. 

French  vi. 

Philosophy  iiia.f 

' 

Erench  vi. 

Chemistry  xi. 

Chemistry  xi. 

Chemistry'  xi. 

Chemistry  xi. 

Chemistry  xi. 

History  xvii. 

History  viii. 

History  viii. 

Hi.story  viii. 

History  xvii. 

Biology  viii. 

History  xiv. 

History  xiv. 

History  xiv. 

Biology  viii. 

2.50  ' 

Biology  viii. 

Biology  viii. 

Biology  viii. 

English  xvii. 

English  xvii. 

English  xvii. 

Psychology  iv. 

Psychology  iv. 

Psychology,  iv. 

Polit.  vScience  ii. 

Polit.  Science  ii. 

Polit.  vScience  ii. 

German  vi. 

German  vi. 

German  vi. 

'    History  iv. 

Astronomy  i. 

Astronomy  i. 

Astronomy  i. 

Astronomy  i. 

Eatin  ii. 

Chemistry  xiii.* 

History  iv. 

History  iv. 

Phys.  Training. 

Astronomy  i. 

Chemistry  xvi.* 

Eatin  ii. 

Eatin  ii. 

(Men.) 

Biology  xvii. 

Phys.  Training. 

Biology  xvii. 

Biology  xvii. 

3.40    luiglish  xiii. 

(Women.) 

English  xiii. 

English  xiii. 

Eatin  D. 

Eatin  D. 

Eatin  D. 

Phys.  Training. 

Phvs.  Training. 

Phys.  Training. 

!                      (Men.) 
1 

(Men.) 

(Women.) 
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FIRST      SEMESTER 

LABORATORY 

SCHEDULE 

MONDAY. 

Tri<:si)AV. 

WKDNKSDAY. 

THURSDAY. 

I"  K  I  DAN'. 

8:00 

Chemistry  i. 

Chemistry  i. 

Chemistry  i. 

Chemistry  I. 

Chemi.stry  i. 

8:50 

Chemistry  i. 

Chemistry  i. 
Pharmacy  i. 

Chemistry  i. 
Pharmacy  i. 
Chemistry  v. 
Phar.  liotany. 
Chemistry  vii. 

Chemistry  i. 
Pharmacy  i. 
Chemistry  v. 
Chemistry  vii. 

Chemistry  i. 
Pharmacy  i. 
Chemistry  v. 
Phar.  Botany. 
Chemistry  vii. 

10:00 

Chemistry  v. 
Phar.  Botany. 
Chemistry  vii. 

Chemistry  v. 
Chemistry  vii. 

10:50 

Chemistry  v. 
Biology  xi. 

Chemistry  v. 
Biology  i.  (Med.) 
Shop  iii. 

Biology  xi. 
Path.  Histology. 
Shop  iii. 
Chemistry  ii. 

Biology  i.      Med. 
Shop  iii. 
Chemistry  v. 

Chemi.stry  v. 
Phar.  Botany. 
Biology  xi. 
Physics  i. 
Path.  Histology. 

11:40 

Biology  xiii. 
vShop  iii. 
Chemistry  iv. 

Biology  xiii. 
Path.  Histology. 
Shop  iii. 
Chemistry  iv. 

Biology  xiii. 
vShop  iii. 
Chemistry  iv. 

Path.  Histology. 
Phy.sics  i. 

2:00 

Geology  vii. 
Chemistry  i. 
Biology  i. 
Shop  i. 

Geology  vii. 
Chemistry  i. 
Biology  i. 
vShop  i. 
Biol,  ii.-vii.     Dis. 

Chemistry  i. 
Biology  i. 
Drawing  i. 
Drawing  iii. 

Chemistry  i. 
Biology  i. 
Drawing  i. 
Drawing  iii. 
Biology  ii.-vii. 

Geology  vii. 
Chemistry  i 
Biology  i- 

2:50 

Chemistry  i. 
Biology  i. 
Shop  i. 

Biology  vii.    Dis. 
Osteology.      Dis. 
Biology  ii. 

Chemistry  i. 
Biology  i. 
Shop  i. 

Biology  vii.    Dis. 
Biology  ii.       Dis. 

Chemistry  i. 
Biology  i. 
Drawing  i. 
Drawing  iii. 
Biology  vii.    Dis. 
Osteology. 
Biology  ii.       Dis. 

Chemistry  i. 
Biology  i. 
Drawing  i.-iii. 
Biology  viii.   Dis. 
Biology  ii. 

Chemistry  i. 
Biology  i. 
Biology  vii.    Dis. 
Osteology- 
Biology  ii-       Dis 

3:40 

Biology  vii.    Dis. 
Shop  i. 

Chemistry  xviii. 
Chemistry  xv. 
Biology  ii.      Dis. 

Biology  vii.    Dis. 
Shop  i. 

Chemistry  xviii. 
Chemistry  xv. 
Biology  ii.      Dis. 

Biology  vii.    Dis. 
Drawing  i.     Dis. 
Drawing  iii. 
Chemistry  xviii. 
Chemistry  xv. 
Biology  ii.       Dis. 

Biology  vii.     Dis. 
Drawing  i.,  iii. 
Chemistry  xviii. 
Chemistry  xv. 
Biology  ii.       Dis. 

Biology  vii-    Dis- 
Chemistry  xviii- 
Chemistry  xv- 
Biology  ii-      Dis. 
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MONDAY. 

TUESDAYS 

WEDNESDAY'. 

THURSDAY. 

FRIDAY. 

8:00 

Prescriptions. 

Prescriptions. 

8:50 

Chemistry  iii. 

Prescriptions. 
Biology  ix. 
Chemistry  iii. 

Chemistry  iii- 

Prescriptions, 
Biology  ix. 
Chemistry  iii. 

Biology  ix. 
Chemis.  iii. 

10:00 

Chemistry  xv. 

Chemistry  Xv. 

Path-  Histology- 
Chemistry  XV. 

Chemistry  xv. 

Path.  Histol- 
Chemis-  xv. 

10.50 
11:40 

Biology  X. 
Chemistry  ix. 

Biology  x. 
Shop  iv. 
Chemistry  ix. 

Path.  Histology. 
Biology  X. 
Shop  iv. 
Chemistry  ix. 

Biology  X. 
Shop  iv, 
Chemistry  ix. 

Path   Histol- 
Biol.x 
Chemis.  ix. 

Chemistry  xiv. 

Shop  iv. 
Chemistry  xiv. 

Shop  iv. 
Chemistry  xiv. 

Shop  iv. 
Chemistry  xiv. 

Chemis,  xiv. 

2:00 

Dissection- 
Pharmacy  ii- 
Shops  V. 
Chemistry  xvii, 

Dissection. 
Pharmacy  ii 
Shop  ii- 
Chemistry  Xvii- 

Dissection. 
Pharmacy  ii. 
Geology  xv. 
Chemistry  Xvii 
Drawing  ii,  iv. 

Dissection. 
Pharmacy  ii. 
Drawing  ii.,  iv. 
Geology  xv. 
Chemistry  Xvii- 

Dissection. 
Pharma-  ii. 
Chemis.  xvii- 

2:50 

Dissection. 
Pharmacy  ii. 
Biology  xii. 
Shop  iii. 
Chemistry  ii. 

Dissection. 
Pharmacy  ii. 
Biology  xii. 
Shop  ii. 
Chemistry  ii. 

Dissection. 
Pharmacy  ii. 
Geology - 
Drawing  ii.,  iv- 
Chemistry  ii- 

Dissection. 
Pharmacy  ii- 
Geology. 
Drawing  ii-,  iv- 
Chemistry  ii- 

Dissection. 
Pharma-  ii. 
Chemistry  ii. 
Biol-  xii. 

3:00 

Dissection. 
Biology  viii 
Chemistry  ii. 
Chemistry  xi. 
Shop  ii. 

Dissection. 
Biology  viii. 
Psychology  iv. 
Chemistry  ii. 
Chemistry  xi. 
Shop  ii- 

Dissection. 
Biology  viii. 
Psychology  iv. 
Chemistry  ii. 
Drawing  ii. ,  iv. 
Chemistry  xi. 

Dissection - 
Biology  viii. 
Ps'chol.  iv. 
Chemis.  xi. 
Chemis.  ii. 
Drawing  ii-,  iv- 

Dissection. 
Chemis.  xi. 
Chemis.  ii. 
Biol-  viii. 

4:00 

Biology  >vii. 
Biology  viii. 

Biology  viii. 

Biology  xyiii. 
Biology  viii. 

Biol.  viii. 

Biol.  Xvii. 
Biol,  viii 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

Courses  of  the   First  and  Second  Years. 
FACULTY 

DAVID   ROSS    BOYD,    Ph.    D.,    President. 

ROY  PHILSON  STOOPS,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy 
and  Director  of  the  School. 

EDWIN  DeBARR,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

ALBERT  HEAL.D  VAN  VLEET,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

DAVID  CONNOLLY  HALL,  Sc.  M.,  Instructor  in  Materia  Med- 
ica  and  Pharmacology. 

CHARLES  CURTIS  MAJOR,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

HOMER  CHARLES  WASHBURN,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Phar- 
macy. 

CHARLES  ERNST  GABEL,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Histology 
and   Embryology. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  territory  and  of  the  university, 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  the  establishment  of  depart- 
ments in  me  university  where  students  may  fit  themselves  for 
professional  work.  The  medical  course  prepares  the  students 
for  advanced  standing  in  accredited  medical  schools,  and  is  of- 
fered to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  desire  to  devote  their  entire 
time  strictly  to  professional  studies.  The  work  of  this  department 
was  established  in  1900-1901,  and  the  school  of  medicine  will 
therefore  enter  upon  its  sixth  annual  session  in  the  fall  of  1905. 

The  special  catalogue  of  the  school  of  medicine,  describing 
all  courses  in  detail,  will  be  sent  on  request.  Address  letters  of 
inquiry  to  the  President  of  the  University. 

The  course  covers  two  years  of  nine  months  each.  It  in- 
cludes the  first  half  of  a  full  four  years'  medical  course,  as  given 
l)y  the  better  medical  colleges,  and  provides  complete  and  thor- 
ough instruction  in  chemistry,  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology, 
and  pharmacology.  These  branches  form  the  basis  or  medical  ed- 
ucation, and  present  conditions  demand  that  at  legist  two  years 
be  spent  in  gaining  a  working  knowledge  of  them,  previous  to 
entering  upon  the  study  of  the  more  distinctly  professional  sub- 
jects. It  is  the  object  of  the  university  to  give  the  most  thorough 
training  possible,  and  to  this  end  the  resources  of  the  various  sci- 
entific laboratories  are  fully  utilized  in  the  instruction  of  medical 
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students.  No  clinical  courses  are  offered,  as  it  is  deemed  best 
that  hospital  and  clinical  instruction  should  be  deferred  until 
the  student  enters  upon  his  third  year.  Those  who  have  finished 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  two  years'  course  given  by  this  uni- 
versity, are  admitted  to  advanced  standing  in  other  medical 
schools,  and  will  be  able  to  graduate  in  medicine  after  two  more 
years    of    study. 

REQUIREM'EfNTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

English    2  units. 

History 1  unit. 

Algebra    1  unit. 

Physics 1  unit. 

First   year   Latin    1  unit. 

Electives    7  units. 

Total 13  units. 

Special  Students:  Applicants  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 
may  be  admitted  as  special  students,  without  the  subjects  speci- 
fied in  group  II,  under  the  conditions  named  on  page  43  of  this 
catalogue  in  the  section  on  "Admission  as  special  students." 

Advanced  Standing:  Time  credits  will  be  allowed  students  from 
other  medical  colleges  of  good  standing,  according  to  the  amount 
and  cLuality  of  the  work  done,  provided  the  entrance  requirements 
are  satisfied.  No  time  credits  will  be  allowed  on  account  of  a 
degree  in  dentistry,  pharmacy,  veterinary  medicine,  osteopathy 
and  the  like. 

Facilities:  These  include  the  laboratories  and  equipments  as 
described  in  the  first  part  of  this  catalogue — chiefly  those  in 
Science  Hall  and  in  the  anatomical  laboratory.  On  the  first 
floor  of  Science  Hall  are  the  laboratories  of  chemistry  and  phar- 
macy with  rooms  for  work  in  general  chemistry,  o^ganic  chemis- 
try and  physiological  chemistry,  qualitative  and  quantitative 
chemical  analysis,  pharmacy  and  pharmacognosy.  On  the  second 
floor  are.  the  biological  laboratories,  with  rooms  for  normal  and 
pathological,  histology,  bacterialogy,  embryology,  physiology,  and 
pharmacology.  This  floor  has  in  addition  an  auditorium,  provid- 
ed with  lecture  table  and  fittings  for  experiments,  and  with 
complete  facilities  for  lantern  demonstrations.  The  anatom- 
ical laboratory  contains  a  large  dissecting  room,  arranged  with 
special  reference  to  light  and  ventilation;  a  preparation  room, 
and  a  study  and  recitation  room  in  which  are  the  osteological  col- 
lection, many  of  the  anatomical  charts  and  models,  and  the  de- 
partmental library.  In  another  huilding  are  the  rooms  for  in- 
struction in  physics,  various  rooms  for  the  preparation  and  stor- 
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age  of  material,  and  for  the  making  of  anatomical  models,  charts, 
and  museum  specimens.  The  university  library  is  open  to  medi- 
cal students.  The  departmental  collections  of  books  in  the  lab- 
oratories are  intended  for  daily  reference  and  are  at  all  times 
accessible. 

Methods  of  Instruction:  Nearly  all  work  is  done  in  the  lab- 
oratories where  the  student  himself  carries  out  the  various  ma- 
nipulations and  experiments  under  the  immediate  directions  of  an 
instructor.  At  the  same  time  explanatory  talks  and  demonstra- 
tions are  frequently  given,  and  every  student  has  constant  per- 
sonal attention,  receiving  such  advice  and  assistance  as  he  may 
need.  In  connection  with  the  practical  work,  lessons  are  as- 
signed for  outside  study.  Quizzes  are  made  a  prominent  fea- 
ture. A  few  lecture  courses  are  given,  supplementary  to  the 
laboratory  teaching  or  to  cover  theoretical  topics  which  can  be 
presented  best  in  this  way.  There  is,  however,  laboratory  in- 
struction in  every  subject,  and  upon  this,  combined  with  the 
-quiz,  chief  reliance  is  placed. 

OUTLINE    OF   COURSES 

First   Year,    First    Semester. 

General  Biology:  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Two  hours. 
Professor  Van  Vleet. 

Vertebrate  Embryology:  *  (Biology  XI.)  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory work.  Principles  of  development;  the  chick  during  the 
:first  four  days.     M.  W.   F.,  at  8:00.     Dr.   Gabel. 

Human  Osteology:  A  thorough  study  of  the  bones  of  the  hu- 
man skeleton  in  the  osteological  laboratory  where  each  bone  is 
drawn,   and    modeled   in   clay. 

There  is  no  fee  for  tuis  course,  but  bones  are  lent  to  stu- 
dents who  make  a  deposit  of  $5.00  to  cover  value  of  material.  The 
deposit  is  refunded  on  return  of  material  in  good  condition.  W. 
and  Th.,  at  2:00.     Dr.  Stoops. 

Dissection:  (Biology  II  and  VII.)  The  teaching  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  soft  portions  of  the  body  is  entirely  in  the  laboratory  un- 
der direction.  Text-books  and  atlases  are  used  as  guides.  The 
class  will  be  divided  into  two  sections,  A  and  B,  which  will 
have  work  as  follows: 


♦Roman  numerals  in  parantheses  refer  to  the  corresponding 
-courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  Arabic  to  the  number 
/>f   hours   a   week   the   course  is  given. 
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Section   A 

I.  Dissection  of  head,  neck  and  spinal  column.  4  hours.  Dr. 
Stoops. 

II.  Dissection  of  arm.     4  hours.     Dr.  Stoops. 
Section  B. 

III.  Dissection  of  wall  of  thorax  and  thoracic  viscera.  2 
hours.     Dr.  Stoops. 

IV.  Dissection  of  wall  of  abdomen  and  pelvis  and  abdominal 
and  pelvic  viscera.     2  hours.     Dr.   Stoops. 

V.  Dissection   of   leg.     4   hours.     Dr.    Stoops. 

General  Chemistry:  (Chemistry  I).  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.     Every  day  at  8:00,  and  a^  2:00.     Professor  DeBarr. 

Physics:  Including  those  portions  of  the  subject  of  greatest 
interest  to  the  medical  student.  Experiments  and  text.  Option- 
al. Designed  for  those  entering  with  a  condition  in  this  branch. 
Hours  to  be  arranged  with  instructor.    Professor  Major. 

^  Second   Semester 

Dissection: 
Section  A. 

III.  Dissection  of  wall  of  thorax  and  thoracic  viscera.  2 
hours.     Dr.    Stoops. 

IV.  Dissection  of  wall  of  abdomen  and  pelvis  and  abdominal 
and  pelvic  viscera.     2  hours.     Dr.  Stoops. 

V.  Dissection  of  leg.     4  hours.     Dr.  Stoops. 
.Section    B. 

I.  Dissection  of  head,  neck  and  spinal  column,  4  hours.  Dr. 
Stoops. 

II.  Dissection  of  arm.    Dr.  Stoops. 

Histology:  (Biology  X).  Lectures,  recitations  and  labora- 
tory work.     Every  day  at  10:00.    Dr.  Gabel. 

Qualitative  Analysis:  (Chemistry  III).  Laboratory  work.  Ev- 
ery day  at  8:00.    Professor  DeBarr. 

Physiology:  (Biology  V).  Lectures,  text,  recitations,  and  as- 
signment of  special  subjects  for  investigation  by  individual  stu- 
dents. The  blood,  muscle  and  nerve,  circulation,  digestion,  res- 
piration.    M.  T.  Th.,  at  11:40.     Dr.  Gabel. 

Physics:  Work  of  first  semester  continued.  Hours  to  be 
arranged  with  instructor.     Professor  Major. 

Second    Year,    First   Semester, 
Organic  Chemistry:     (Chemistry  VIII).     Lectures  and   recita- 
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tions;  a  study  of  elementary  substances  of  the  alipnatic  and  aro- 
matic series  of  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives.  Every  day 
at  8:50.     Professor  DeBarr. 

Quantitative  Analysis:  (Chemistry  VII).  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory work;  volumetric  determinations.  Once  a  week  at  an  hour 
to  be  arranged.     Professor  DeBarr. 

Anatomy  of  Central  Nervous  System:  (Biology  IV).  Lectures 
and  laboratory  work;  anatomy  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord; 
dissection  of  brain  of  sheep,  followed  hy  dissection  of  human 
brain.  Collateral  readings.     M.  and  W.,  at  10:50.     Dr.  Stoops. 

Physiology:  (Biology  Vi).  Lectures,  text,  recitations,  assign- 
ment of  special  topics.  Elimination,  metabolism,  nutrition,  ner- 
vous system,  special  senses.    T.  Th.  F.,  at  10:50.    Dr.  Gabel. 

Materia  Medica,  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics:  Lectures,  text, 
recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  The  action  of  drugs,  verified 
by  experiments  on  animals;  symptoms  and  treatment  of  poison- 
ing; therapeutic  uses;  methods  of  administration.  M.  W.  F.,  at 
10:00.     Mr.    Hall. 

General  Pathology:  Text  and  recitations.  Causes  of  disease, 
extrinsic  and  intrinsic;  circulatory  disturbances;  retrograde 
changes;  progressive  and  regenerative  processes;  inflammation. 
T.  and  Th.,  at  10:00.     Dr.  Stoops. 

Pathological  History:  Laboratory  work,  arranged  to  accom- 
pany the  preceding  course.  Study  of  microscopical  preparations 
illustrating  general  pathologic  changes.  Drawings.  W.  and  F., 
at  10:50.     Dr.  Stoops. 

Second   Semester. 

Physiological   Chemistry:       (Chemistry   XI  Laboratory    work 

and  lectures.  Chemistry  of  the  animal  bodj  ,  analysis  of  urine. 
Every  day   at  2:50.     Professor  DeBarr. 

Materia  Medica,  Pharmacology,  Therapeutics  and  Prescription 
Writing:  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  Work  of 
the  first  semester  continued;  experimental  technique;  instruc- 
tion and  practice  in  prescription  writing.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:^0. 
Mr.  Hall. 

Bacteriology:  (Biology  IX).  Lectures  and  lahoratory  work. 
A  detailed  study  of  the  more  important  forms  of  pathogenic  anci 
non-pathogenic  bacteria,  with  methods  of  isolation  from  body 
fluids,  water,  etc.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  rjcent 
advances  in  the  study  of  immunity,  precipitins,  agglutinins,  etc. 
T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00.     Professor  Van  Vleet. 

General   Pathology:      Text   and   recitations.     Tumors,     autoin- 
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toxications  and  secondary  diseases;  malformations;  animal  para- 
sites.    T.  and  Th.,  at  10:00.     Dr.  Stoops. 

Pathological  Histology:  Laboratory  work  continued  from  first 
semester.  Tumors;  special  pathology  of  organs  and  tissues. 
Drawings.     W.   and   F.,   at  10:00.     Dr.   Stoops. 

Surgical  and  Regional  Anatomy:  Lectures,  recitations  and  dis- 
sections. Study  of  serial  sections  of  the  body.  2  hours.  Dr. 
Stoops. 

Pharmacognosy:  Examination  and  identification  of  crude 
drugs.  Optional.  Hours  arranged  with  instructor.  Professor 
Washburn. 

The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  make  any  change  in  this 
(Schedule  which  will  tend  to  improve  the  curriculum  as  a  whole. 

SPECIAL    COURSES 

Anatomy:  To  physicians  and  advanced  students  who  wish  to 
continue  their  studies  in  practical  anatomy,  the  university  is 
able  to  offer  special  advantages.  Such  applicants  may  arrange 
to  join  regular  classes,  or  to  work  independently  as  desired. 

Microscopical  Diagnosis:  The  university  is  also  prepared  to 
.give  instruction  to  special  students  in  bacteriology,  clinical  exam- 
ination of  the  blood,  and  examination  of  urine,  chemical  and  mi- 
croscopical. 

Special  students  may  enroll  at  any  time.  The  regular  labo- 
ratory fees  will  be  charged. 

TEXT    BOOKS 

The  text  bor  and  works  of  reference  recommended  are 
given  below.  The  /st  named  author  following  each  subject  will 
be  understood  to  have  the  preference.  The  prices  quoted  are  for 
the  least  expensive  bindings,  latest  editions: 

Prospective  students  are  advised  not  to  buy  second  hand  cop- 
ies of  medical  books  as  the  introduction  of  a  new  terminology 
in  anatom  and  some  other  subjects  renders  many  such  difficult 
or  impossible  to  use  in  class  work. 

Medical    Dictionary:    Gould $  1.00     $2.50 

General   Biology:   Huxley  and  Martin 2.60 

For  reference,  Sedgwick  and  Wilson,   Parker  and 
Haswell's  Zoology. 

General   Chemistry:    Remsen,    advanced   course    3.50 

Qualitative  Analysis:      Prescott  and   Johnson    3.50 

Organic   Chemistry:       Perkin  and  Kipping 2.00 
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Physiological  Chemistry:      Simon    2.00 

Pharmacology :      Cushny     3.75 

Anatomy:      Barker's    Laboratory    (Manual    of    Dissec- 

section    5.00 

Morris 6.00 

For  reference,  Gray,  Quain,  Spalteholt^,  Toldt. 
Nervous  System;  Barker,  Edinger,  Quain 
Cunningham. 

Histology:      Boehm-Davidojff-Huber    3.50 

Physiology:    Foster    5.00 

For   reference,   American   text-book,   Stewart, 
Schaefer. 
Embryology:    McMurrich     3.00 

For   reference,   Hertwig,   Minot. 
Bacteriology:     Muir  and  Ritchie   3.25 

For  reference,  Sternberg,  Abbott. 
Pathology:     Zeigler's   General  Pathology    5.50 

For  laooratory:   ivxartin's  Practical  Pathology. 


Total  cost  of  necessary  text-books  for  two  years.  .$43.60 

The  fees  and  deposits  for  the  various  courses  are  given  be- 
low. These  are  for  laboratory  courses,  to  cover  cost  of  material 
used  by  the  student.  Unused  portions  of  deposits  are  subject 
to  drawback  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

FEES 

Biology  and   Embryology    $  3.00 

Dissection  each  semester's  course,  $7.50,  total 15.00 

Histology     3.00 

Bacteriology    3.00 

Embryology   3.00 

Pathological   Histology,   each   course,   $3.00;    total 6.00 

Pharmacology,  each  course  $3.00;  total   6.00 

Physiology 3.00 

DEPOSITS 

General    Chemistry    5.00 

Qualitative  Analysis  5.00 

Physiological    Chemistry    10.00 

Quantitative  Analysis   2.50 

Total  fees  and  deposits  for  two  years   $64.50 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  is     a  deposit  of  $5.00  in  the 
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course  in  osteoloi^y,  for  the  use  of  bones  taken  from   the  build- 
ing, optional  with  the  student.     This  is  returnable. 

.  A  statement  concerning  the  cost  of  living  in  Norman  will  be 
found  under  the  head  of  ''General  Information,"  page  30. 

Combined  Course  in  Collegiate  and  Medical  Studies:  With  some 
exceptions  the  studies  of  the  medical  course  are  given  in  the  col- 
lege of  arts  and  sciences  as  a  part  of  the  courses  leading  to  the 
bachelor  degree.  It  is  therefore  possible  for  the  student  to  ob- 
tain his  bachelor  degree  by  four  years'  residence  at  the  univer- 
sity, at  the  same  time  completing  two  of  the  four  years'  work  re- 
quired for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Thus,  by  a  further 
residence  of  two  years  in  some  one  of  the  medical  colleges  he 
may  secure  both  degrees  in  six  years.  As  a  preliminary  college 
training  is  of  great  advantage  to  one  pursuing  professional  stu- 
dies, it  is  strongly  recommended  that  medical  students,  whenever 
possible,  elect  the  combined  course.  For  further  mention  of  the 
four  yeiars'  course,  with  a  schedule  of  studies,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  page  52  of  this  catalogue. 
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FACULTY 
DAVID  ROSS  BOYD,  Ph.  D.,  President. 
CHARLES    CURTIS   MAJOR,    M.    E.,    Professor   of    Physics    and 

Electricity,   and  Head  of  the  School. 
EDWIN  DeBARR,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Instructor 

in  Assaying. 
FREDERI'dK    STAOSFTON    ELDER,    M.    A.,    Professor    of   Mathe- 
matics and  Instructor  in  Astronomy. 
CHARLES  NEWTON  COULD,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Geology. 
ELMER  GRANT  WOODRUFF,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Mineralogy. 
,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

(To   be   supplied.) 

The  School  of  Applied  Science  comprises  the  following  de- 
partments: 

Mechanical  Engineering, 

Electrical   Engineering. 

Civil  Engineering. 

In  each  of  these  departments  a  regular  four  years'  course  has 
been  outlined,  the  first  two  years  being  practically  the  same  for 
each  and  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  student  suitable  training  for 
the  special  work  of  the  last  two  years. 

The  primary  object  in  each  department  is  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  required  theoretical  knowledge  pertaining  to 
his  future  profession.  In  addition  to  this  theoreacal  knowledge 
which  can  not  readily  be  acquired  apart  from  university  train- 
ing, the  work  of  the  class  room  and  the  lecture  room  is  supple- 
mented by  investigations  in  laboratories  and  practical  exercises 
in   wood   working  and   metal   working   shops. 

Requirements  for  Admission:  Admission  to  the  School  of  Ap- 
plied Science  may  be  by  examination  in  the  required  subjects 
and  electives  amounting  to  fifteen  units,  or  by  certificate  from  a 
school  of  good  standing  showing  that  the  required  work  has  been 
done.  By  a  unit  of  entrance  credit  as  here  used,  is  meant  a  full 
year's  work  in  a  subject  based  on  four  or  more  forty-five  min- 
ute recitation  periods   a  week. 
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The  entrance  requirements  are: 

Elementary   composition    One   unit. 

Composition  and  American  classics  One  unit. 

Rhetoric  and  literature   One  unit. 

American  government  and  history  One  unit. 

Physics    One    unit. 

Plane  geometry  One  unit. 

Solid    geometry    One-half  unit. 

Algebra    One   and   one-half   units. 

One  foreign  language   Two  units. 

Electives   Five  units. 

Total  number  required Fifteen  units. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing:  iStudents  from  other  engi- 
neering schools  will  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  by  ex- 
amination or  by  certificate  giving  satisfactory  evidence  ^that  the 
work  to  be  accredited  has  heen  done  acceptably. 

Buildings  and  Equipment:  The  engineering  work  is  carried  on 
at  present  in  the  temporary  building  recently  occupied  by  the 
departments  of  chemistry,  biology  and  geology.  Laboratories 
and  shops  have  been  adequately  equipped  for  the  present  needs  of 
the  students,  and  this  equipment  will  be  increased  as  the  more 
advanced  work  is  taken  up. 

Fees  and  Deposits:  The  fees  and  deposits  for  the  various 
courses  are  as  follows: 

Fees.      Deposits. 

Shop,    each    course $5.00 

Physics  I 2.00 

Drawing,  each  course    2.00  8.00 

Or,  Drawing,  each  course  1.00  1.50 

The  latter  fee  and  deposits  are  required  when  the  student 
furnishes  his  own  drawing  outfit  which  shall  comprise  a  set  of 
drawing  instruments,  a  scale,  T  square,  triangles,  protractor 
and   French   curve. 

Thesis:  Each  candidate  for  a  degree  in  engineering  will  be 
required  to  prepare  a  thesis  on  some  special  engineering  subject, 
or  elect  such  engineering  work  for  the  required  number  of  units 
as  may  be  determined  upon  in  consultation  with  the  head  of  the 
department.  The  thesis  may  be  a  test  of  a  power  plant;  design 
of  a  machine  or  piece  of  apparatus;  or  investigation  of  some  pro- 
cess of  manufacture.  Whatever  subject  is  elected,  the  thesis  must 
show  original  work  or  investigation  and  be  as  complete  an  ex- 
position of  the  subject  as  possible.  The  subject  for  the  thesis 
must  be  selected  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year,  and  th'e 
thesis  presented  for  approval  not  later  than  the  first  Monday*  in 
May  hefore   graduation. 
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Original  type-written  copy  or  drawings  which  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  university,  must  be  presentea,  and  any  ma- 
chine or  piece  of  apparatus  constructed  for  this  thesis  shall  also 
belong  to  the  university. 

Degrees:  Upon  completion  of  any  of  the  prescribed  courses 
the  appropriate  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering,  or  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering  will  be  conferred. 

MECHANICAL     ENGINEERING 

Professor  Major. 

OUTLINE    OF    COURSES 
First  Year 
First  Semester:     Mathematics  I,  5;  English  I,  3;   Chemistry  I, 
5;   Drawing  I,  2;   Shop  I,  2. 

Second  Semester:  Mathematics  Ila,  3;  Mathematics  lib,  2; 
English  II,  3;   Drawing  II,  2;   Shop  II,  2;   Chemistry  II,  5. 

Second  Year 

First  Semester: Mathematics  III,  5;  Physics  I,  5;  tnysics  Lab- 
oratory I,  1;  Drawing  III,  2;  Shop  III,  2. 

Second  Semester:  Chemistry  III,  5;  Mathematics  IV,  5;  Math- 
ematics VI,  3;  Drawing  IV,  2;   Shop  IV,  2. 

Third    Year 

First  Semester:  Mathematics  VII,  5;  Chemistry  V,  Kinematics 
I,  3;  Mechanical  Laboratory  I,  1;  Drawing  V,  2;  Shop  V,  2. 

Second  Semester:  Mathematics  VIII,  5;  Kinematics  TI,  3;  Me- 
chanical Laboratory  II,  1;  Electrical  Laboratory  I,  2;  Drawing 
VI,    2;    Shop    VI,    2. 

Fourth    Year 

First  Semester:  Thermodynamics  I,  3;  Electrical  Machinery 
I,  3;  Steam,  Steam-Boilers,  Steam  Engines  I,  3;  Mechanical  Lab- 
oratory III,  1;  Heating  and  Ventilating  I,  2;  Drawing  VII,  2. 

Second  Semester:  Power  Plant  Equipment  I,  3;  Electrical  Ma- 
chinery 11,  3;  Mechanical  Laboratory  IV,  1;  Drawing  VIII,  3; 
Thesis   or  Elective  5. 
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COURSES     OF     STUDY 
MECHANICAL   DRAWING 

Drawing  I.  Elementary  Work:  Instruction  in  the  care  and  use 
of  drawing  instruments  and  materials;  conventional  lines,  sec- 
tioning and  shading,  geometrical  constructions,  orthographic  and 
isometric  projections,  2  hours,  first  semester  M.  and  W.  at  2:U0. 

Drawing  II.  Perspective:  Developments  and  intersections.  El- 
ementary machine  design,  screw  threads,  bolts,  nuts,  keys,  cot- 
ters, drawing  from  other  objects  such  as  pipe  fittings,  valves, 
journals,  rod  ends,  etc.  Two  hours  second  semesetr,  M.  and  W.  at 
2:00.     Pre-requisite,   Drawing   I. 

Drawing  III.  Machine  Design:  Beginning  with  simple  machine 
parts  and  leading  up  to  the  design  of  complete  machines.  Espe- 
cial care  is  given  to  the  proportion  and  strength  of  parts  and  to 
dimensioning.  2  hours,  first  semester,  M.  and  W.,  at  2:00.  Pre- 
requisite, Drawing  11. 

Drawing  IV.  Machine  Design:  Continuation  of  course  IIL,  2 
hours,  second  semester,  M.  and  W,,  at  2:00.  Pre-requisite,  Draw- 
ing III. 

Drawing  V.  Kinemetric  Drawing:  Velocity  diagrams,  trans- 
mission machinery,  spur  and  bevel  gearing,  cams,  valve  v^^a- 
grams,  etc.  2  hours,  M.  and  W.,  first  semester,  at  2:00.  Pre-re- 
quisite, Drawing  IV. 

Drawing  VI.  Kinematic  Drawing:  Continuation  of  COUrse  V. 
2  hours,  M.  and  W.,  second  semester,  at  2:00.  Pre-requisite, 
Drawing  V. 

Drawing  VII.  Steam  Engine  Design:  Oompletie  design  Ot  a 
steam  engine  with  detailed  working  drawings  of  all  parts.  3  hours 
M.  W.  and  F.,  first  semester,  at  2:00.     Pre-requisite,  Drawing  VI. 

Drawing  VIII.  Power  Plant  Design:  Selection  of  plan  and  el- 
evation of  power  plant  and  machinery,  piping  system,  coal  and 
ash  handling  system.  3  hours,  M.  W.  and  F.,  at  2:00.  Pre-re- 
quisite, Drawing  VI. 

Drawing  IX.  Electrical  Machine  Design:  Design  Of  special  elec- 
trical apparatus  as  transformers,  motors  and  dynamos.  Class 
to  be   arranged. 

Drawing  X.  Lettering,  tinting,  shading  and  platting.  2  hours, 
first  semester.     T.  and  Th.,  at  2:00.     Pre-requisite,  Drawing  II. 

Drawing  XI.  Structural  Designing:  Simple  beams,  rOOf  trusses, 
bridge  trusses,  etc.  3  hours,  first  semester,  M.  W.  F.,  at  2.  Pre- 
requisite .Drawing  VII. 
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Drawing  XII.  Structural  Designing:  Continuation  of  course  XI. 
Second  semester,  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged. 

Other  courses  will  be  outlined  as  the  work  develops. 

SHOP    WORK 

Shop  I.  Woodworking:  The  care  and  use  of  tools  and  wood- 
working machinery;  exercises  in  sawing,  planing,  mortising,  fram- 
fng,  dovetailing  and  turning.     M.  and  T.  ,at  2:00,  first  semester. 

Shop  II.  Woodworking  Turning  and  pattern  making.  M.  and 
T.,   at  2:00,  second  semester.     Pre-requisite,   Shop   I. 

Shop  III.  Forge  Work:  Care  of  forge,  use  of  tools,  forging, 
welding,  tempering  and  toolmaking.  T.  W.  and  Th.,  at  10: &0, 
first  semester.    Pre-requisite,  Shop  II. 

Shop  IV.  Foundry  Work:  Moulding,  casting,  cupola  practice, 
brass  casting.  T.  W.  and  Th.,  at  10:50,  second  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Shop  III. 

Shop  V.  Machine  Work:  Chipping,  filing,  use  of  the  lathe, 
drill  press,  shaper,  planer,  grinders,  milling  machine.  First 
semester.     Pre-requisite,  Shop  IV. 

Shop  VI,  Machine  Work:  Continuation  of  course  V  and  con- 
struction of  special  machines.  Second  semester.  Pre-requisite, 
Shoi>  V. 

Other   courses  will  be   outlined  as  the  work  develops. 

ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING 

Mr.  


(To  be  Supplied.) 

OUTDINE  OF  COXJiKSES. 

The  first  and  second  years  of  electrical  engineering  course 
are  the  same  as  for  the  mechanical  engineering  course. 

Third    Year 

First  Semester:  Mathematics  VIII,  5;  Electrical  Machinery  1, 
3;  Chemistry  V;  Mechanical  Laboratory  I,  1;  Drawing  V,  2; 
Shop  V,   2. 

Second  Semester:  Mathematics  VIII,  5;  Electrical  Machinery 
II,  3;  Electrical  Laboratory  I,  2;  Mechanical  Laboratory  II,  1; 
Drawing  VI,  2;   Shop  VI,  2. 

Fourth    Year 
First  Semester:     Thermodynamics  I,  3;  Direct  Current  Machin- 
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ery  I,  2;  Alternating  Current  Machinery  I,  2;  Electrical  Labor- 
atory II,  2;  Drawing  ax,  2;  Steam,  Steam  Engines,  Steam  Boil- 
ers I,  3. 

Second  Semetser:  Electrical  Transmission  and  Lighting  I,  3; 
Electrical  Railways  I,  3;  Electrical  Laboratory  HI,  2;  Power 
Plant  Equipment  I,  3;    Thesis  or  Elective  4. 

COURSES    OF    STUDY 

Electrical  Machinery  I:  Theory  and  construction  of  direct  cur- 
rent dynamos  and  motors,  methods  of  regulation,  testing,  oper- 
ation of  electrical  machinery.  First  semester.  Pre-requisites, 
Physics  I  and  Mathematics  IV. 

Electrical  Machinery  II:  Continuation  of  course  I.  Second 
semester.     Pre-requisite  Course  I. 

Physics  I:  Properties  of  matter,  mechanics  of  solids  and  li- 
quids, heat,  and  light,  magnetism  and  electricity.  Every  day, 
second  semester.    Pre-requisite,  Elementary  Physics. 

Physics  Laboratory  I:  Experiments  in  mechanics  of  solids  and 
liquids,  heat,  light,  magnetism  and  electricity.  First  semester; 
taken  in  connection  with  Physics  I. 

Electrical  Laboratory  I:  The  care  and  handling  of  electrical 
apparatus,  Calibration  of  voltmeters,  ammeters,  transformers, 
meters,  motors  and  dynamos.  Second  semester.  Pre-requisite, 
Physics  I  and  Physics  Laboratory. 

Electrical  Laboratory  II:  Continuation  of  course  I.  First  sem- 
ester .  Pre-requisite,  Course  I. 

■^  Electrical  Laboratory  111:  Continuation  of  course  II.  Second 
semester.     Pre-requisite    Course   n. 

Other  courses  will  be  outlined  as  the  work  develops. 

CIVIL     ENGINEERING 

Mr.  

OUTLINE    OF    COURSES 

The  first  year's  work  in  civil  engineering  is  the  same  as 
that  in  mechanical  engineering. 

Second    Year. 

First  Semester:  Mathematics  III,  5;  Physics  I,  5;  Physics 
Laboratory  I,  1;    Drawing  X,  2;    Shop  III,  2. 

Second  Semester:  Mathematics  IV,  5;  Mathematics  VI,  3; 
Chemistry  III,   5;    Surveying  I,   3. 
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Third    Year 

First  Semester:  Mathematics  VIl,  5;  Mechanical  Laboratory 
L  1;   Surveying,  11,  3;   Geology  I,  5;   Drawing  XI,  3. 

Second  Semester:  Mathematics  VIII,  5;  Mechanical  Labora- 
tory II,  1;    Surveying  III,  3;   Drawing  XII,  3;   Geology  II,  3. 

Fourth    Year 

First  Semester:  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  I,  3;  Hydraulics 
I,  3;  Surveying  IV,  3;  Masonry  I,  3;  Road  Building  I,  3. 

Second  Semester:  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  II,  3;  Survey- 
ing V,  3;   Sanitary  Engineering  1,  3;   Thesis  or  election  6. 

COURSES  OF   STUDY 

Surveying  I:  Topographical  Surveying;  Field  practice,  com- 
plete topographic  survey  of  given  tracts.  Second  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Mathematics  lib. 

Surveying  II:  Railway  Surveying;  laying  out  of  curves,  sid- 
ings, grades,  computation  of  earthwork,  culverts,  etc.  First  sem- 
ester. 

Surveying  III:  Railway  Surveying;  Continuation  of  course  II. 
Second  semester. 

Surveying  IV:  Recitations  and  field  work,  city  work,  hydro- 
graphic  surveys.  Geodesy.    First  semester.    Pre-requisite,  course  1. 

Surveying  V:  Continuation  of  course  IV.  Second  semester. 
Other  courses  will  be  outlined  as  the  work  develops. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 


HOMER   CHARLES    WAiSHBURN,    Ph.    C,    B.    S.,    Professor   ot 

^Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica,  and  Head  of  the  School. 
EDWIN  DeBARR,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
GUY  YANDELL  WILLIAMS,  Assistant  in  the  Laboratories. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  was  organized  in  1893.  It  was 
the  first  school  added  to  the  university  after  the  organization 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  from  the  first  it  has 
developed  steadily.  Its  graduates  already  number  sixty,  and  are 
scattered  over  both  territories.  As  the  departments  of  chem- 
istry and  biology,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  have 
grown,  the  increased  facilities  for  work  in  those  lines  have 
strengthened  the  work  in  pharmacy,  until  today  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  gives  excellent  training  for  the  different  branches  of 
pharmaceutical  work.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  school,  as  a  part  of 
the  state  university,  to  co-operate  with  the  pharmacists  of  the 
territory  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  the  standard  of  the  profes- 
sion. 

Admission:  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy should  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  Either  by  examin- 
ation or  by  certificate  every  such  candidate  must  present  satis- 
factory evidence  of  having  completed  successfully  the  seven  units 
of  entrance  credit  enumerated  below,  a  unit  being  defined  as  a 
full  year's  course  in  a  subject,  based  on  four  or  more  forty-five 
minute  recitation  periods  a  week,  with  ninety  minutes  daily  pre- 
paration for  each. 

English,  2  units,   (units  Nos.   1  and  2.) 

History,   1   unit    (unit  No.   5.) 

Latin,   1   unit    (unit  No.   8.) 

Algebra,   1  unit,    (unit  No.   12.) 

Botany,    1   unit    (unit   No.    15.) 

Physics,  1  unit   (unit  No.  16a.) 

These  units  are  described  in  full  on  pages  3'7-43.  Candidates 
deficient  in  any  of  these  entrance  requirements  can  remove  the 
deficiency  by  taking  the  course  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  Pre- 
paratory  School. 

Special  Students:  Students  of  mature  age,  not  candidates  for 
a  degree,  who  desire  to  take  up  certain  advanced  courses  with- 
out first  meeting  all  the  entrance  requirements,  can  find  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  upon  satisfying  the  instructor  in  charge  that  they 
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are  prepared  to  carry  on  the  desired  work  to  advantage.  They 
can  also  review  work  preparatory  to  taking  the  examination  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Pharmacy  to  secure  registration. 

Chemical     and     Pharmaceutical     Laboratories:  These  labora- 

tories comprise  ten  rooms,  as  follows,  in  the  basement  of  Science 
Hall. 

A  general  lecture  room; 

A  laboratory  of  general  chemistry; 

A  laboratory   of  quantitative  and   organic  chemistry; 

A  research   laboratory; 

A  private   laboratory   and  office; 

A  dispensing  room; 

A  balance  room; 

A  general  pharmacy  laboratory; 

A  pharmacognosy  and  prescription  room; 

A  private  pharmacy  room  and  office. 

A  full  description  of  the  several  rooms  is  given  on  pages  15-20.- 

Tuition:  Tuition  is  free  in  all  departments  of  the  university 
except  in' the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  In  the  School  of  Pharmacy, 
however,  certain  fees  and  deposits  are  required  in  a  number  of 
courses.  The  exact  amount  of  each  fee  or  deposit — where  one  is 
required — is  stated  under  each  course  of  instruction  given  be- 
low; it  must  be  paid  to  the  registrar  before  cards  of  admission 
to  such  courses  will  be  given  out. 

A  diploma  fee  of  $5.00  is  required,  to  be  paid  not  later  than, 
thirty  days  before  commencement. 

Graduation  and  Degree:  Before  receiving  the  diploma  of  grad- 
uation the  candidate  must  have  had  not  less  than  two  years' 
dispensing  practice. 

The  degree  of  pharmaceutical  chemist  will  be  conferred  upon- 
students  completing  the  requirements. 

Work  That  May  be  Counted  Toward  the  B.  A.  Degree:  Students 
who  have  completed  the  pharmacy  course  may  secure  credit  in 
the  College  of  .Arts  and  Sciences  for  part  of  the  courses  they 
have  completed  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  in  case  they  desire 
to  work  for  the  B.  A.  degree  in  science.  Thirty-two  hours  of  the 
sixty-six  required  for  the  Ph.  €.  degree  may  be  counted  toward 
the  B.  A.  degree  in  science.  The  subjects  for  which  college  credit 
is  given  are  as  follows: 

Chemistry  I,  five  hours. 

Chemistry  II,  five  hours. 

Chemistry  III,  five  hours. 

Chemistry  V,  five  hours. 

Chemistry  VIII^  five  hours. 

Organic  analysis,  five  hours. 

Toxicology,  two  hours. 
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THE    TERRITORIAL     BOARD     OF    PHARMACY 

The  territorial  board  of  pharmacy  consists  of  three  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  the  governor.  Each  holds  office  for  three 
years  and  one  is  appointed  each  year.  The  board  sits  during 
the  first  week  of  January,  of  April,  of  July  and  of  October  to 
examine  candidates  who  desire  to  obtain  a  license  to  practice 
pharmacy  in  the  territory.  Graduates  from  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy of  the  university  who  have  had  two  years  of  store  prac- 
tice are  registered  upon  application  and  presentation  of  their  di- 
plomas. The  present  secretary  of  the  board  is  Mr.  F.  B.  Llllie, 
of   Guthrie. 

TEXT    BOOKS   USED 

Practice  of  Pharmacy,  by  'Remington   $6.50     $7.50 

Chemistry,   by  Remsen    2.00 

Organic  Materia  Medica,  by  Maisch  3.50 

Qualitative  Chemistry,  by  Prescott  and  Johnson......  3.50 

Organic  Chemistry,  by  Perkins  and  Kipping 2.00 

Microscopical   Examination   of  Foods   and   Drugs,   by 

Greenish  3.50 

'United   iStates    Pharmacopoeia    2.50 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  by  White  and  Wil 

cox 3.00       8.5(] 

The  Art  of  Compounding,  by  Scoville 2.50 

COURSES    OF    INSTRUCTION 
First  Year,   First  Semester 

Cliemistry  I.  General  Chemistry:  Lectures  and  recitations  with 
laboratory  work.  Students  are  required  to  use  the  chemicals 
and  apparatus  of  the  laboratory  in  this  course.  Deposit,  $10.00. 
Remsen's  Chemistry.  Every  day  at  2:00  or  at  8:00,  first  sem- 
ester.    Professor   DeBarr. 

Pinarmaceuticai  Botany:  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  A  mi- 
croscopic examination  of  foods  and  drugs,  with  special  reference 
to  recognition,  tests  for  purity  and  detection  of  adulterations. 
Deposit  $2.00.  M.  W.  10  to  11:40,  F.,  at  10:00.  Professor  Wash- 
burn. 

Pharmacy,  Course  I:  A  study  of  theoretical  pharmacy,  togeth- 
er with  practical  demonstrations  and  application  of  its  principles. 
•Recitations  and  laboratory  work.  Remington's  Practice  of 
Pharmacy.  Deposit,  $5.00.  M.  T.  W.  Th.,  and  F.,  at  8:50.  Pro- 
fessor Washburn. 
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Pharmacognosy:  Course  I:  Examination  and  Study  of  crude 
organic  drugs;  their  growth  and  preparation  for  the  market;  their 
active  principles,  physiological  action  and  dose.  Lectures  and  rec- 
itations. Maisch's  Organic  Materia  Medica.  Deposit  |2.00.  M. 
T.  Th.,  at  11:40.  Professor  Washburn. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

Chemistry  III.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Pre-requisite,  Chemis- 
try I.  Analysis  of  unknowns.  Laboratory  work  and  lectures. 
Deposit,  $10.00.  Prescott  and  Johnson's  Qualitative  Chemical 
Analysis.     Every   day   at   8:00.     Professor   DeBarr. 

Chemistry  II:  General  Chemistry:  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry  L 
Laboratory  work  and  lectures.  Deposit,  $10.00.  iRemsen's  Chem- 
istry.   Every  day  at  2:00.     Professor  DeBarr. 

Pharmacognosy.  Course  II:  A  continuation  Of  course  I.  Lec- 
tures and  recitations.  Deposit,  $2.00.  M.  T.  and  Th.  ,at  11:40. 
Professor  Washburn. 

Pharmacy.  Course  II:  The  practical  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  pharmacy  in  the  manufacture  of  pharmacopoeial  prep- 
arations, fluid  and  solid  extracts,  liquors,  tinctures,  etc.  Lec- 
tures and  laboratory  work.  Deposit,  $10.00.  Remington's  Prac- 
tice of  Pharmacy.     Every  day  at  8:50.     Professor  Washburn. 

SECOND    YEAR,    FIRST   SEMESTER 

Chemistry  VIII.  Organic  Chemistry:  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry 
III..  This  course  will  embrace  a  study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aro- 
matic series  of  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives.  Deposit, 
$2.00.  Text,  Perkins  and  Kipping's  Organic  Chemistry.  E;Very 
day  at  8:50.     Professor  DeBarr. 

Chemistry  V.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry 
in.  Volumetric  and  gravimetric  estimations;  lectures  and  lab- 
oratory work.  Deposit,  $10.00.  Every  day  at  10:00.  Professor 
DeBarr. 

Pharmacognosy.  Course  III:  Recognition  and  study  of  crude 
organic  drugs,  inorganic  drugs,  official  salts,  etc.,  and  their  com- 
bination into  official  preparations.  Recitations.  Deposit  $2.00.  W. 
and  F.,  at  11:40.     Professor  Washburn. 

Materia  Medica.  Course  I:  A  study  of  the  inorganic  medicines 
their  source  and  preparation,  pharmacological  action  and  thera- 
peutic uses.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Deposit,  $2.00.  M.  T.  and 
F.,  at  2:00.     Professor  Washburn. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 
Pharmacognosy.     Course    IV:    A  continuation  of  course  III.  Reel- 
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tations.  Deposit  $3.00.  T.  Th.,  at  11:40,  F.  at  10:50.  Professor 
Washburn. 

Prescriptions:  A  Study  of  the  compounding  and  dispensing  ot 
prescriptions,  including  a  study  of  chemical,  physical  and  phar- 
macological incompatibilities.  Lectures  and  recitations,  with  lab- 
oratory work.  The  Art  of  Compounding  by  Scoville.  Deposit 
$7.00.  Lectures  and  recitations  on  T.  and  Th.,  at  8:50;  laboratory 
work  on  M.   W.  F.,  from  8:00  to  9:40.  Professor  Washburn. 

Materia  Medica.  Course  II:  The  continuation  of  course  1.  A 
study  of  the  organic  medicines,  their  source  and  preparation, 
pharmacological  action  and  therapeutic  uses.  Deposit,  $2.00.  M. 
W.  and  F.,  at  11:40.     Professor  Washburn. 

Chemistry.  Organic  Analysis:  Together  with  drug  assaying. 
Lectrues  and  laboratory  work.  Deposit  ,$10.00.  Professor  De- 
Barr. 

Chemistry.  Toxicology:  A  study  of  poisons.  Lectures  and  lab- 
oratory work.    Deposit  $5.00.    Professor  DeBarr. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES 


FACULTY 

DAVID   ROSS   BOYD,   Ph.  D.,  President  and   Acting  Director  of 

the  School  of  Mines. 
CHARLES  NEWTON  GOULD,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Geology. 
EDWIN  DeBARR,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Instructor 

in  Assaying. 

CHARLES  CURTIS  MAJOR,   M.   E.,  Professor  of  Electrical  En- 
gineering. 

ELMER   GRANT  WOODRUFF,   M.   A.,   Instructor  in  Mineralogy 
and  Lithology. 

The  object  of  the  work  in  mining  engineering  is  to  qualify 
students  for  future  work  in  prospecting,  mining,  quarrying  and 
assaying,  with  particular  reference  to  the  minerals  found  in  Ok- 
lahoma and  adjacent  states.  To  this  end  special  attention  will  be 
paid  to  such  non-metallic  products  as  gypsum,  salt,  coal,  asphalt, 
clay,  oil,  gas  and  building  stone.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
ordinary  metallic  products  will  not  be  neglected. 

Requirements  for  Admission:  Applicants  for  admission  tO  the 
School  of  Mines  must  present  satisfactory  evidence,  either  by  ex- 
amination or  by  certificate,  that  they  have  completed  success- 
fully fifteen  units  of  entrance  credit  as  enumerated  below  and 
described  more  particularly  on  pages  36-43.  By  a  unit  of  en- 
trance credit  is  meant  a  course  requiring  a  daily  recitation  of  at 
least  forty-five  minutes  for  one  school  year  of  not  less  than 
thirty-six  weeks. 

The  units  required  are: 

English 3  units. 

History    1  unit. 

Foreign  language 2  units. 

Algebra    1  unit. 

Plane    geometry    1  unit. 

Intermediate  mathematics   1  unit. 

Physics    1  unit. 

Elective    5  units. 

Courses  Required:  In  the  preparation  of  the  course  an  effort 
was  made  to  adjust  the  various  essential  subjects — mathematics, 
chemistry,  geology,  mining,  mineralogy,  assaying,  physics,  draw- 
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ing,  etc. — so  that  upon  its  completion  the  student  not  only  may 
have  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  may  also  be 
well  qualified  for  such  specialization  as  he  may  find  desirable. 
Outline  of  Courses:  The  course  as  outlined  below  is  suggestive 
rather  than  required.  While  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  various 
studies  be  taken  in  the  order  named,  it  will  be  found  advanta- 
geous, nevertheless,  to  do  so. 


COURSE    OF    STUDY 
First    Year 


First   Semester.  Hours. 

English  I    3 

Chemistry   I 5 

Mathematics  I    5 

Shop 2 

Drawing   2 


Second    Semester.  Hours. 

English   n    3 

Chemistry  IH   5 

Mathematics   H    3 

Shop   2 

Drawing    2 


17 


Second    Year 


15 


Geology  I   5 

Chemistry    V    5 

Mathematics   IH    6 

Physics  I   5 

20 


Geology   IV    3 

Chemistry  H   . . , 5 

Mathematics  IV  5 

Mathematics  VI 3 

Drawing    2 


18 


Third    Year 


Geology   VII    3 

Mathematics   VII    5 

Electricity    3 

Chemistry  XIV   5 

16 


Mathematics  VIII   5 

Geology   XV    2 

Mine     Surveying     and 

Mapping    5 

Chemistry  XV 5 

17 


Geology    IX    3 

Machine    Design    2 

Chemistry  XVII  5 

Thesis    2 

-Elective 4 


Fourth    Year 

Geology    XVI    , 2 

Geology   VIII    2 

Geology  X 3 

Thesis    2 

Elective    6 


16 


15 
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MATERIAL    EQUIPMENT 


For  the  present  the  work  in  this  school  will  be  carried  on 
mainly  in  Science  Hall,  and  in  the  engineering  shops.  Work  in 
mathematics,  and  English,  however,  will  be  given  in  University 
Hall.  The  laboratories,  described  in  more  detail  on  pages  15 
to  25,  are  here  noted  in  brief. 

Chemical  Laboratories:  The  chemical  laboratories  include  the 
following  rooms  in  the  basement  of  Science  Hall:  laboratory 
for  general  chemistry,  laboratory  for  quantitative  work,  labora- 
tory for  research  work,  private  laboratory,  office,  balance  room, 
recitation    room. 

The  various  laboratories  are  fitted  with  all  necessary 
appliances,  including  hoods,  gas,  water,  lockers,  furnaces  and 
chemicals. 

Geological  Laboratories:  The  geological  laboratories  are  lo- 
cated on  the  second  floor  of  Science  Hall  and  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing rooms:  professor's  office,  assistant's  ofl^ce,  laboratory  of 
mining,  laboratory  of  mineralogy,  laboratory  of  palaeontology, 
laboratory  of  general   geology,   recitation  room,   store   room. 

These  rooms  are  fitted  with  necessary  apparatus  and  ma 
terial.  Desks,  chemicals  and  microscopes  are  provided  for  work 
in  mineralogy  and  petrology.  A  very  complete  collection  of 
rocks  and  minerals,  illustrating  various  geological  phenomena, 
has  been  provided  for  the  use  of  students. 

Engineering  Shops:  The  work  in  engineering  is  carried  on  In 
a  one-story  frame  building,  of  six  rooms.  It  is  supplied  with  ap- 
paratus necessary  to  prosecute  the  work  of  the  department. 

Thesis:  Before  graduation  a  thesis  will  be  required  of  each 
student,  embodying  an  elaborate  description  of  some  phase  of 
the  work  taken.  In  general  it  is  expected  that  the  materials  for 
this  thesis  shall  be  secured  as  a  result  of  original  research  either 
in  the  field  or  in  the  laboratory.  The  subject  for  the  thesis 
should  be  selected  after  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  work  is  taken,  not  later  than  the  second 
Monday  of  October  preceding  the  candidate's  intended  gradua- 
tion. The  thesis  must  be  presented  for  approval  not  la^er  than 
the  first  Monday  in  May  before  such  graduation. 

Field  Work:  It  is  expected  that  students  in  this  department 
will  devote  at  least  one  field  season  of  not  less  than  six  weeks 
to  practical  field  work.  The  work  will  be  done  under  the  super- 
vision of  competent  instructors  and  will  consist  of  reconnaissance 
work,  areal  mapping,  tracing  formations,  prospecting,  section- 
ing, collecting,  etc.  Visits  will  be  made  to  various  mines  and 
quarries.     It  is  the  policy  of  the  university  to  place  at  the  dis- 
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posal  of  students  every  possible  facility  for  carrying  on  original 
investigations.     For  this  work  suitable  credit  will  be  given. 

Degree:  The  completion  of  the  course  as  outlined  above  will 
entitle  the  student  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Mining. 

Special  Students:  Under  certain  circumstances  the  work  of- 
fered in  this  school  may  be  taken  by  special  students  who  are  oi 
such  maturity  and  who  evince  such  seriousness  of  intention  as 
to  indicate  that  they  are  likely  to  pursue  the  work  with  profit. 
These  students  are  admitted  without  examination  and  are  not 
considered  as  candidates  for  a  degree.  When  the  work  is  chiefly 
of  a  laboratory  nature  they  will  be  required  to  take  at  the  same 
time  as  much  class  room  work  as  may  be  designated  in  each 
particular  case. 

Tuition:  Tuition  is  free  to  students  of  the  school  of  mines. 
Certain  fees  are  charged  for  the  use  of  material  in  courses  in 
chemistry,  graphics  and  mineralogy.  The  fees  are  listed  witlr 
the  descriptions  of  the  courses. 
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FACULTY 

DAVID  ROSS  BOYD,  Ph.  D.,  President. 

HENRY  D.  GUELCH,  M.  A.,  B.   M.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  ot 

Music  and   Head  of   the   School. 
FREDRIK    HOLMBERG,    B.    M.,     Instructor    in    Violin,    Voice, 

Harmony  and  Musical  Forms.     Leader  of  the  University  Or- 
chestra and  Choral  Union. 
MYRTLE  SUNDSTROM,  B.  M.,  Instructor  in  Voice  Training. 
,  Instructor  in  Piano. 

(To    be    supplied.) 
Bi!.RXICE  RICE,  B.  M.,  Instructor  in  Piano. 
LENA  STUBBLEFIELD,  B.  M.,  Instructor  in   Voice  Training. 
MAYME   L.    GUELICH,   A.   B.,    Instructor  in   Expression,    Public 

Speaking  and  Dramatic  Art. 
BLAinCHE  morgan,      Assistant  in  Piano. 
MERLE  NEWBY,  Assistant  in  Violin,  Instructor  of  the  Mandolin 

and  Guitar. 
LLOYD  CURTIS,  Instructor  of  Band  Instruments,  and  Leader  ot 

the   University  Band. 
DAVID  CONNOLLY  HALL,  Sc.  M.,  Physical  Director. 
MELVILLE  FINNEY,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Painting,  Drawing,  and 

Modeling. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  consists  of  the  following  depart- 
nipnts: 

Music. 

Public  Spf^aking  and  Dramatic  Art. 

Drawing,  Painting  and  Modeling. 

Admission:  j^'or  adn)ission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  courses 
In  music  leading  to  the  bachelor  degree,  the  requirements  are: 
En^li.«h.  threp  units;  history,  one  unit;  foreign  language,  two 
units;  algebra,  one  unit;  plane  geometry,  one  unit;  physics,  one 
unit;  piano,  voice  or  violin,  six  units,  making  a  total  of  fifteen 
units.  An  explanation  of  the  "unit"  as  here  used  will  be  found 
on    page   44. 

Preparatory  Course:  To  meet  these  requirements  the  univer- 
sity maintains  a  preparatory  course  in  music.     Nine  of  the  above 
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units  may  be  taken  in  the  regular  preparatory  school.  Follow- 
ing is  an  outline  of  the  preparatory  course  in  music.  Before 
entering  upon  it  the  student  must  have  completed  the  ordinary 
eighth  grade  work,  and  in  addition,  English  composition,  one 
unit;  and  history,  one  unit  in  the  ninth  grade.  In  either  the 
eighth  or  ninth  grade,  the  student  must  have  completed  Milne's 
Standard  Arithmetic  or  an  equivalent.  In  counnting  units,  arith- 
metic must  not  be  included.  For  the  last  three  subjects  see 
pages   39-42. 

The    following    is   an    outline   of   the    preparatory    work    re- 
quired for  undertaking  any  course  in  the  school  of  fine  arts: 

PREPARATORY  COURSE;  TABLE  OF  STUDIES 


Hf^  1 
S^2 

Music 

Public 

Speaking 

or  Painting 

Am.  Classics  4 

Algebra  5 

German  I  or 
1  lyatin 

Am.  Classics  4 

Algebra  5 

German  II  or 
1  I,atin 

Music 

Public 

Speaking 

or  Painting 

PI.   Geometry  5 

German  III  or 
1  Caesar 

n>  2 
c/3 

PI.   Geometry  5 

German  III  or 
2  Caesar 

Vocal  Music 

r<' 

Music 

Public 

Speaking 

or  Painting 

lyiterature 

Physics  5 

i^^ 

lyiterature 

Physics  5 

Special  Students:  Students  who  may  be  permitted  to  pursue 
any  of  the  advanced  courses  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  while  yet  deficient  in  some  ot  the  entrance 
requirements  will  be  classed  as  special  students  vintil  such  re- 
quirements   shall   have   been    met. 

Also,  any  person,  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  who  may  not 
wish  to  pursue  the  regular  courses,  may  take  up  such  special  work 
as  may  be  found  suited  to  his  needs  or  attainments. 

Pianos  for  Practice:  Pianos  for  practice  one  hour  a  day  can 
be  obtained  at  from  75c.  to  $1.00  a  month;  two  hours  a  day  at  from 
$1.50  to  $2.00. '  A  piano  for  the  exclusive  use  of  one  or  more  pu- 
pils can  be  had  for  from  $3.50  to  $5.00  a  month. 

Virgil  Claviers  can  be  secured  by  those  desiring  to  make  that 
method  a   specialty. 

General  Regulations:  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time,  but  for 
not  less  than  one  term  unless  by  special  arrangement.  Students 
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wishing  to  complete  regular  courses  should  enter  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year. 

■No  student  is  permitted  to  take  part  in  any  public  perform- 
ance without  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Tuition  is  payable  strictly  in  advance,  and  no  lessons  will  be 
given  until  a  receipt  from  the  registrar  is  presented  to  the  in- 
structor. 

Lessons  falling  on  legal  holidays  will  not  be  made  up  unless 
by   special   arrangement   with    the   instructor. 

Tuition  is  not  refunded.  Any  student  who  may  be  obliged 
to  give  up  his  work  before  completing  a  term,  will  receive  from 
the  registrar  a  receipt  for  the  rest  of  the  lessons  due  him. 

In  the  course  in  drawing,  painting  and  modeling,  students 
must  pay  for  their  own  material.  The  instructor  in  charge  of  such 
work  reserves  the  right  to  select  models,  casts,  etc.,  from  the 
work  of  the  students  for  the  university  museum. 

Candidates  for  a  degree  in  music  after  having  completed 
their  sophomore  and  junior  years  in  residence  will  receive  their 
senior  year  free. 

Scholarships:  The  School  of  Fine  Arts  offers  a  number  of  f rem- 
and partial  scholarships.  For  information  address  the  direc- 
tor   of    music. 

Recitals,  Concerts,  etc:  The  work  of  the  year  is  interspersed 
with  concerts,  public  and  private  recitals.  The  situation  of  Nor- 
man makes  it  possible  for  some  of  the  best  traveling  musicians 
to   visit  the  city. 

Recital  Hall:  The  Music  Hall  on  Main  street  is  used  at  pres- 
ent for  all  public  concerts  and  recitals.  This  has  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  four  hundred  and  is  furnished  with  a  new  Chickering 
concert  grand  piano.  The  stage  of  the  hall  has  been  fitted  with 
scenery  for  giving  sketches  and  plays. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

The  university  orchestra  meets  twice  a  week  and  is  open 
to  all  students  who  can  meet  the  entrance  requirements.  Several 
.jiicerts   were  given   during  the   last  season. 

The  choral  union  has  for  its  object  the  study  of  standard  ora- 
torios and  the  larger  choral  works.  It  meets  once  a  week  during 
the  second  semester.  "The  Messiah"  was  given  with  orchestral 
accompaniment,  last  June. 

The  university  band  furnishes  music  for  the  various  athlet- 
ic meets,  besides  assisting  in  concerts  during  the  year.  Two  re- 
hearsals are  held  each  week.  Membership  is  limited  in  number 
and  is  decided  by  competitive  examination. 
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The  university  glee  club  is  an  organization  for  young  men. 
Membership  is  decided  by  competition  and  is  limited  to  twelve. 

The  ladies  chorus  is  an  organization  for  the  young  women 
of  the  university.     It  has  a  membership  of  twenty-five. 

The  university  mandolin  and  guitar  club  is  open  to  young 
men  and  young  women,  who  can  play  any  instrument  in  the 
organization  ordinarily  well. 

The  university  ladies*  quartette  made  its  first  appearance  last 
year  at  a  concert  in  Oklahoma  City.  It  has  appeared  frequently 
since  then  at  concerts  and  recitals. 

RATES    OF   TUITION 

Piano 
The  year  consists  of  four  quarters  of  nine  weeks  each,  two 
lessons   weekly.     All   bills   are   payable   in  advance.     The   rates 
quoted  below  are  for  one  quarter  of  nine  weeks,  eighteen  lessons. 

30  minutes,  Mr.  Guelich   $18.00 

30  miutes,  Mr.  13.50 

30  minutes,  Miss  Rice 9.00 

30  minutes,  Miss  Morgan  8.00 

violin    or  Voice 

30  minutes,  Mr.  Holmberg 13.50 

30  minutes.  Miss  iSundstrom 13.50 

30  minutes,  Miss  Stubblefield 9.00 

30  minutes,  Miss  Newby 9.00 

Public    Speaking    and    Drannatic    Art. 
45  minutes,  Mrs.  Guelich 13.50 

IVIandolln,    Guitar   and    Brass    Instruments 

30  minutes,  Mr.    Curtis    9.00 

30  minutes,  Miss    Newby    9.00 

Drawing,    Painting    and    Modeling 

30  minutes,  Dr.   Finney    13.50 

60  minutes,  class  of  3,  each 9.00 

Half  courses:  one  lesson,  thirty  minutes,  each  week,  for  a 
term  of  nine  w^eeks. 

Piano 

Mr.  Guelich   $10.00 

Mr. 7.00 

Miss  Rice ; 5.50 

Miss  Morgan • 5.00 
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Violin    or   Voice 

Mr.    Holmberg    7.§q 

Miss    Sundstrom    7.00 

Miss  Stubblefield 5.50 

Miss  Newby   5.50 

Mandolin,    Guitar    and    Brass    Instruments 

Mr.   Curtis 5.50 

Miss  Newby   5. '50 

Public    Speaking    and    Dramatic   Art. 
Mrs.  Guelich 7.00 

Drawing,    Painting    and    Modeling 

Dr.  Finney  7.00 

60  minutes,  class  of  three,  each , 5.00 

The  preparatory  course  in  drawing  and  painting  is  free  to 
all  students  of  the  university.    Deposit  $2.00. 

Free  Advantages:     Daily  drill  in  singing  class,  first  semester. 

Lecture  recitals,  faculty  concerts,  public  recitals. 

Physical  training  classes  and  gymnasium  work. 

All  theoretical  work  as  given  on  page  83. 

All  musical  organizations. 


COLLEGE    COURSE    IN    MUSIC 

Leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 


g  1 

Piano 
Voice 
or 
Violin 

Harmony  2 

Musical  Forms  2 

German  I  or  II  5 
or  French  I  or  II     5 

Harmony  2 

German  II  or  5 
or  French  I  or  II     5 

Piano 
Voice 
or 
Violin 

Counterpoint  2 

History  of  Music  2 

English  I                  3 

Counterpoint  2 

History  of  Music  2 

English  II                3 

C   V 

^^2 

Piano 
Voice 
or 
Violin 

Canon  &  Fugue  2 

Psychology  I    5 

Fugrue  &  Free  Comp.  2 

Aesthetics 

1^ 

Piano 
Voice 
or 
Violin 

Instrumentation  3 

Elective  4 

Instrumentation  2 

Thesis  4 

Recital 
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PIANO 

Mr.  Guelich,  Mr. ,.  Miss  Rice,  Miss  Morgan. 

Preparatory    Course 

First  Year:  Daily  drill  in  forming  the  hand,  developing  finger, 
wrist  and  arm  muscles;  technical  studies  selected  from  Koehler, 
Virgil  and  Mason;  easy  selections  from  Lichner,  Lange,  Novara, 
and  Gurlitt.    Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Second  Year:  Technical  studies,  Virgil  and  Mason;  etudes  for 
phrasing,  rhythm  and  expression  by  Duvernoy,  Sidus,  Burgmuel- 
ler  and  Lemoihe;  selections  by  Merkel,  Jungman  and  Kullak. 
Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Third  Year:  Etudes  for  expression  and  phrasing  by  Loeschorn 
Heller  and  Gurlitt;  octave  studies,  Doering  and  Presser;  sonatas 
selected  from  Clementi,  Haydn  and  Mozart;  selections  of  modern 
and  classic  writers;  technical  exercises  Krause,  Mason  and  Vir- 
gil.    Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

COLLEGE     COURSE 

Piano  I  and  II.  Freshman  Year:  Etudes  by  Loeschorn,  op.  66; 
Heller,  op.  46.  47;  octave  studies,  Vogt,  op.  105;  sonata  by  Mo- 
zart or  Haydn;  preludes  by  Bach;  selections  of  the  best  modern 
•and  classic  composers;  technical  exercises  selected  from  Mason 
and  Virgil;  harmony  and  musical  forms.  Twice  a  week  through- 
out the  year. 

Piano  III  and  IV.  Sophomore  Year:  Inventions  and  fugues  by 
Bach;  Czerny,  op.  740;  Jensen,  op.  32;  Czerny,  op.  553;  Kullak's 
octave  studies;  sonata  by  Beethoven;  movement  of  a  concerto; 
ensemble  playing;  modern  and  classic  selections,  technic.  Ma- 
son, Virsil  and  Leschetizky  ; public  performance;  course  in  coun- 
terpoint and  history  of  music.    Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Piano  V  and  VI.  Junior  Year:  dementi's  gradus  ad  parnas- 
sum;  fugues  by  Bach;  Kullak's  octave  studies;  sonata  by  Bee- 
thoven; modern  or  classic  concerto;  advanced  technical  exercis- 
es; piano  recital  of  modern  and  classic  selections;  ensemble  play- 
ing; course  in  canon,  fugue  and  aesthetics.  Twice  a  week 
throughout  the  year. 

Piano  VII  and  VIM.  Senior  Year:  Selected  etudes  from  the 
works  of  Chopin,  Liszt  and  Moszkowski;  sonatas  or  suites,  clas- 
sic or  modern;  concert  selections;  piano  recital;  course  in  instru- 
mentation; critical  research;  practical  work  in  musical  peda- 
gogy; thesis  of  5,000  words  on  a  suitable  subject;  program  of 
original    compositions    including    a   sonata,    four-part    fugue,    an 
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anthem  with  solo  and  chorus,  several  piano  sketches  and  an  ar- 
rangement of  an  original  movement  for  the  modern  orchestra. 
Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

VOICE 

Miss    Sundstrom,    Miss    StuJbblefield,    Mr.    Holmiber(g, 

Preparatory   Course 

Primary  tone  and  vowel  work;  breath  control;  technical 
exercises  selected;  Abt's  Singing  Tutor;  Goncone,  Lamperti; 
sight  reading;  simple  English  songs. 

College    Course 

Voice  I  and  II.  Freshman  Year:  Tone  placing;  sustained 
tones;  true  legato;  technical  exercises  by  Marchesi  and  Lamperti; 
vocalises  by  Panofka,  Shakespeare,  etc.;  English  ballads;  old 
Italian  songs;  course  in  harmony  and  musical  forms.  Twice  a 
week   throughout  the   year. 

Voice  III  and  IV.  Sophomore  Year:  Exercises  in  flexibility,  le- 
gato, staccato,  shade  and  tone  color;  vocalises  m  phrasing  by 
Marchesi,  op.  3,  Panofka,  op.  8;  selections  from  the  English. 
French,  German  and  Italian  writers;  course  in  history  of  music 
and  counterpoint;  public  performance.  Twice  a  week  throughout 
the  year. 

Voice  V  and  VI.  Junior  Year:  Advanced  technical  work;  study 
of  interpretation;  study  of  the  characteristic  elements  of  nation- 
al songs;  oratorio  and  operatic  selections;  public  recital;  course 
in  canon,  fugue  and  aesthetics.  Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Voice  VII  and  VIM.  Senior  Year:  Repertory  of  English,  French, 
Italian  and  German  songs;  opera  and  oratorio  selections;  ad- 
vanced technical  exercises  and  vocalises;  public  recital;  course  in 
instrumentation;  critical  research;  practical  work  in  musical  ped- 
agogy; thesis  of  5,000  words  on  a  suitable  subject;  program 
of  original  compositions,  including  a  short  cantata,  four  part 
fugue,  several  songs  and  piano  sketches,  and  an  orchestral  ar- 
rangement of  an  original  movement,  either  vocal  or  instrumental. 
Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
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VIOLIN 

Mr.  Holmberg. 

Preparatory  Course 
Violin  methods  by  Henning,  books  one  and  two;   exercises   by 
Dancla;  Shradieck's  elementary  scale  studies;   etudes  by  Kayser; 
Maza's  special  studies;  easy  selections. 

College   Course 

Violin  I  and  II.  Freshman  Year:  Kreutzer's  forty  etudes; 
caprices  by  Folrillo;  Allard's  scale  studies;  Maza's  brilliant 
etudes;  solos  by  Dancla,  De  Beriot,  Hauser,  Bohm,  etc.,  course  in 
harmony  and  musical  forms.    Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Violin  III  and  IV.  Sophombre  Year:  DlKLVid'S  violin  SChOOl, 
book  two;  The  Art  of  Bowing,  by  Tartini;  Rode's  caprices; 
Schradieck's  studies,  books  two  and  three;  easy  concertos  by 
De  Beriot,  Viotti  and  Kreutzer;  public  performance;  ensemble 
playing;  course  in  counterpoint  and  history  of  music.  Twice  a 
week  throughout  the  year. 

Violin  V  and  VI.  Junior  Year:  Maza's  artistic  Studies;  Alard's 
ten  characteristic  studies;  iSpohr's  violin  school;  special  studies 
by  modern  composers;  concertos  by  'Rode,  De  Beriot,  etc.;  son- 
atas by  the  classic  writers;  public  recital;  ensemble  playing; 
course  in  canon,  fugue  and  aesthetics.  Twice  a  week  throughout 
the  year. 

Violin  VII  and  VMI.  Senior  Year:  Six  sonatas  by  Bach;  fan- 
tasias, concertos  and  concert  selections  by  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
Spohr,  David,  Vieuxtemps,  Wieniawski,  Mendelssohn,  etc.;  ca- 
prices by  paganini;  recital  of  concert  selections;  course  in  instru- 
mentation; critical  research;  practical  work  is  musical  peda- 
gogy; thesis  of  5,000  words  on  a  suitable  subject;  program  of 
original  compositions,  including  a  sonata  for  violin,  four  part 
fugue,  anthem  with  solo  and  chorus,  several  violin  sketches  or 
a  string  quartette  arrangement,  orchestration  of  an  original 
movement.     Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

COURSES   IN   THE    THEORY    AND    HISTORY   OF    MUSIC 

Mr.  Guelich  and  Mr.  Holmberg. 

The  following  courses  are  free  to  all  students  of  the  univer- 
sity. Those  who  are  candidates  for  the  bachelor  degree  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  pursue  any  of  the  following 
courses  and  receive  credit  for  them  towards  their  degree: 
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First  Semester 

Music  I.   Harmony   2. 

Music  III,  Counterpoint  2. 

Music  V,   History  of   Music   2. 

Music  VIL  Musical  Forms,  2. 

Music  VHL  Canon   and  Fugue  2.  , 

Music  X^    Instrumentation    3. 

Second  Semester 
Music   IL   Advanced   Harmony   2  . 
Music  IV,  Double  Counterpoint  2. 
Music  VL   History   of  Music  2. 
Music  IX,  Fugue  and  Free  Composition  2. 
Music  XI,   Instrumentation  2. 
For  descriptions  of  the  above  courses,  see  page  83. 

Degree,    Diploma    and    Certificate 

The  degree  of  B.  M.,  (Bachelor  of  Music)  will  be  conferred 
on  such  students  as  complete  successfully  the  college  course  in 
piano,  voice  or  violin. 

A  diploma  of  merit  will  be  given  those  completing  the 
preparatory  course  and  the  musical  studies  and  technical  worK 
of  the  junior  year  in  piano,  voice  or  violin. 

A  certificate  of  merit  will  be  awarded  to  those  finishing  the 
preparatory  course,  the  musical  studies  and  technical  work  of  the 
sophomore  year  in  piano,  voice  or  violin. 

PUBLIC    SPEAKING    AND    DRAMATIC    ART 

Mrs.  Guelich. 

Preparatory    Course 

Physical  training  and  gymnastic  exercises;  memory  training; 
anatomy  and  hygiene;  breath  control;  voice  training;  modula- 
tion; tone  in  relation  to  reading  and  speaking;  poetic  reading. 

Advanced   Course 

First  Year:  Physical  training;  aesthetic  gymnastics  for  ease 
grace  and  naturalness  in  bodily  movement;  modulation;  tone 
color  as  related  to  mental  states;  naturalness  and  ease  in  utter- 
ance; vocal  lessons;  study  of  gesture;  facial  expression;  stage 
deportment;   public  performance. 

Second  Year:  Vocal  and  aesthetic  physical  training;  studies  in. 
poses;  written  sketches  of  character  types;  physical  representa- 
tion of  the  same;  sight  reading;  rhythm;  impersonation;  dialects; 
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Study  and  delivery  of  orations;  special  voice  drill;   personal  crit- 
icism;   public    performance. 

During  the  school  year  several  plays  and  one-act  dramas 
are  given  which  afford  special  opportunities  to  students  in  this 
department. 

PHYSICAL   TRAINING   AND   GYMNASIUM 

A  general  course  in  physical  training  and  gymnasium  exer- 
cises is  offered  free  to  all  students  of  the  universtiy.  Those  de- 
siring to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  more  complex  exercises  and 
a  training  in  modern  systems  and  methods  of  teaching,  must 
continue  the  work  in  private  lessons. 

DRAWING,    PAINTING    AND    MODELING 

Preparatory  Work 

Elements  of  perspective;  composition;  geometric  figure  de- 
sign; drawing  in  pencil,  chalk,  charcoal;  simple  wash  and  line 
in  'brush  work;  clay  modeling.  2  hours,  first  and  second  semes- 
ters. 

Advanced    Work 

First  Year:  Drawing  from  geometric  models;  casts;  perspec- 
tive, light  and  shade;  drawing  from  casts;  modeling  in  clay; 
casting  in  plaster,  embracing  piece,  waste  and  wax  mould. 

Second  Year:  Advanced  perspective;  drawing  from  antique; 
still  life  painting  in  water  color  and  oil;  composition,  fruit,  flower, 
modeling  from  life;  painting  in  water  color  and  oil;  flower  study. 

Third  Year:  Painting  in  oil,  water  color,  pastel  from  draped 
figure,  portrait,  animal,  landscape  and  costume;  out-door  paint- 
ing in  oil  and  water  color. 


PREPARATORY     SCHOOL 

Associate  Professor  GMttin^ger,  Acting  Principal. 
Mr.  Sturgis,  Mr.  Kjiowles,  Mr.  Hadsell,  Miss  Sundstrom. 

The  Preparatory  School  is  maintained  to  prepare  those  who 
do  not  have  the  advantage  of  a  local  high  school.  Students  are 
urged,  therefore,  to  make  use  of  whatever  high  school  facilities 
they  may  have  at  home  before  entering  the  university. 

Admission:  For  admission  to  the  Preparatory  School  appli- 
cants must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age  and  must  give  evi- 
dence of  proficiency  in  the  ordinary  course  of  study  pursued  In 
the  common  schools  of  Oklahoma.  Holders  of  common  school 
diplomas  or  of  teachers'  third  grade  certificates,  are  enrolled  in 
classes  of  the  nrst  year  without  further  examination. 

Advanced  Standing:  Holders  of  teachers'  second  grade  certi- 
ficates are  enrolled  in  classes  of  the  second  year  except  in  La- 
tin. Holders  of  teachers'  first  grade  certificates  are  given  fur- 
ther credit  for  courses  17  (la)  and  17  (lb)  and,  if  they  desire,  for 
16a=\  Applicants  are  not  given  advanced  standing,  except  by  ex- 
amination, for  eighth  grade  work,  or  for  work  done  in  the  ordi- 
nary district  school.  Applicants  who  have  completed  work  in 
schools  ranking  as  high  schools  are  given  full  credit  for  such 
work. 

Short  Course  High  Schools:  Graduates  of  high  schools  main- 
taining less  than  a  four  years'  course  may  make  rtjasonable  sub- 
stitutions for  the  work  of  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  Pre- 
paratory School.  A  special  course  is  made  out  for  the  student 
entering  with  several  units  of  credit,  if  the  regular  scheme  tends 
to  make  his  work  inconvenient.  All  such  substitutions  and 
special  arrangements  are  subject  to  the  entrance  requirements 
of  the  university  division  which  the  student  desires  to  enter. 

Tuition:  Tuition  is  free  to  all  who  have  been  residents  of 
Oklahoma  or  the  Indian  Territory  for  one  year,  except  ihat  in 
certain  courses  a  small  laboratory  fee  is  charged. 

Preparation  for  College:  To  fill  the  gap  between  the  rural 
school  and  the  various  collegiate  and  professional  schools  of 
the  university,  the  Preparatory  School  gives  four  years  work, 
beginning  with  the  ninth  grade  of  the  public  school.    In  all,  fifteen 

♦For  courses  referred  to  by  number  on  this  <ind  the  following  page 
.<?ee   page   126. 
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unit-courses  are  required  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class.  A 
unit  is  defined  as  four  or  five  recitations  a  week  in  a  subi'ect  for 
one  year.    In  counting  units  arithmetic  is  not  included. 

Three  Year  Scheme:  An  energetic  and  capable  student  who 
is  well  drilled  in  the  common  branches  can  complete  the  entire 
preparatory  work  in  three  years  by  the  following  plan*  flr.^t 
year,  composition,  American  history  and  civxcs,  algebra,  Latin, 
and  the  general  exercises  required;  second  year,  American  clas- 
sics, ancient  history,  Caesar,  plane  geometry  and  botany;  third 
year,  literature,  rhetoric,  physics  and  two  electives.  This  would 
leave  one  elective  unit  not  taken,  but  the  student  could  make  this 
up  while  carrying  college  work. 

SCHEME  OF  PREPARATORY  STUDIES 
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One  elective  is  required  during  the  eleventh  year  and  two  dur- 
ing the  twelfth.  A  full  description  of  the  required  courses  an  1 
of  the  courses  that  may  be  elected  will  be  found  in  the  pages 
immediately  following. 

Requirements  for  Different  Courses:  The  above  scheme  applies 
especially  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Students  preparing  for  the  Mining  and  Engineering  courses 
take  course  XIV  instead  of  one  elective.  Otherwise  the  require- 
ments are  identical. 
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For  the  preparatory  course  in  music  see  page  115. 

Students  preparing  for  Phsirmacy  take  the  regular  ninth 
grade  work  the  first  year  and  courses  2,  12,  15  and  16a,  the 
second    year. 

All  preparatory  students  take  physical  training  throughout 
the  school  year. 

DESCRIPTION     OF    COURSES 

Following  is  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  units  exhibited 
in  the  scheme  above.    Units  starred  are  elective. 

1.  Composition: 

(1)  Elementary  Composition:  Spelling,  punctuation,  words, 
sentences  and  paragraphs.  Weekly  themes.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  first 
semester,  8:00. 

(2)  Composition:  Practice  in  writing  and  correcting  themes. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  grammar  reviewed.  T.  W.  Th.  F., 
second  semester^  8:00. 

2.  American  Classics. 

(1)  American  Classics:  Selected  classics  based  on  Newcom- 
er's American  Literature;  weekly  themes.  M.  T.  Th.  F.,  first  sem- 
ester, 10:00. 

(2)  American  Classics:  Selected  classics  based  on  Newcom- 
er's American  Literature;  weekly  themes.  M.  T.  Th.  h\,  second 
semester.    10:00. 

3.  'Rhetoric. 

(1)  Rhetoric:  Herrick  and  Damon's  composition  and  rhe- 
toric; the  si\idy  of  Burke's  Conciliation  with  Ainevlca;  reading 
of  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers.  M.  T.  W.  Th.,  first  sem- 
ester^   10:50. 

(2)  Rhetoric:  Herrick  and  Damon  continued;  study  of  Ma- 
caulay's  essay  on  Milton  and  his  Life  of  Johnson;  reading  of  Vic- 
or  of  Wakefield  and  Silas  Marner.  M.  T.  W.  Th.,  first  sem- 
ester, 10:50. 

4.  English  Literature. 

(1)  Literature:  The  study  of  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  and 
Julius  Caesar;  reading  of  Merchant  of  Venice  and  other  plays  of 
Shakespeare;  study  of  the  literary  period  to  which  Shakespeare 
belonged.    M.  T.  W.  Th.,  first  semester,  10:00. 

(2)  Literature:  study  of  Milton's  minor  poems;  reading  of 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King,  and 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Ivanhoe;  the  study  of  the  history 
of  English  literature  continued.  M.  T.  W.  Th.,  second  semester. 
10:00. 
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5.  History   and   Civics. 

(1)  Civics:  A  study  of  the  development  of  American  gov- 
ernment, federal,  state  and  local;  Ashley's  American  Government, 
M.  T.  Th.  F.,  first  semester,  8:50. 

(2)  American  History:  A  topical  study  of  t^e  national  pe- 
riod, 1789-1900.  Related  readings.  Adams  and  Trent.  M.  T. 
in.  F.,  second  semester,  8:50. 

6.  Ancient  History. 

(1)  Ancient  History:  Oriental  countries  and  Greece  to  the 
death  of  Alexander.  Assigned  readings.  West's  Ancient  History. 
M.  T.  W.  Th.,  first  semester,  10:50. 

(2)  Ancient  History:  History  of  Rome  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  barbarian  invasions.  Mingling  of  Roman  and  Teu- 
ton, to  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  814,  A.  D.  Assigned  readings. 
West's  Ancient  History.     M.  T.  W.  Th.,  second  semester,  10:50. 

*7.    Modern   History. 

(1)  Modern  History:  Western  Europe  from  Charlemagne  to 
the  French  Revolution;  assigned  readings.  West's  Modern  His- 
tory.   M.  W.  Th.  F.,  first  semester,  8:50. 

(2)  Modern  History:  Europe  from  1789  to  the  present  cime. 
Assigned  readings.  West's  Modern  History.  M.  W.  Th.  F.,  second 
semester^    8:50. 

Note:  This  unit  may  be  substituted  for  the  required  ancient 
history,  or  may  be  taken  as  an  elective.     . 

8.  First  Year  Latin. 

(1)  Latin:  Collar  and  Daniel's  First  Year  Latin.  Drill  in 
the  inflections;  practice  in  writing  easy  Latin.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F., 
first  semester,  10:50 

(2)  Latin:  Collar  and  Daniel's  First  Year  Latin  completed. 
M.   T.   W.  Th.  F.,  second  semester,  10:50. 

9.  Second  Year  Latin. 

(1)  Caesar:  Greenough's  Second  Year  Latin;  composition. 
M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  first  semester,  8:50  and  2:50. 

(2)  Caesar:  Continuation  of  above.  M.  T.*W.  Th.  F.,  sec- 
ond semester,  8:50  and  2:50. 

*10.    Cicero. 

(1)  Cicero:  Three  orations^;  prose  composition  once  every 
fortnight.     M.  T.  Th.,  first  semester,  11:40. 

(2)  Cicero:  Three  additional  orations,  or  one  oration  and 
selected  letters.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of  the  ora- 
tor's style.  Prose  composition  once  every  fortnight.  M.  T.  Th., 
second  semester,  11:40. 
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*11.     Verpil. 

(1)  Vergil:  Three  books  of  the  Aeneid;  study  of  scansion 
and  mythology;  practice  in  metrical  reading  and  versification. 
M.    W.    Th..    first   semester.   2:40. 

(2)  Vergil:  Three  additional  books  of  the  Aeneid,  or  an 
equivalent  of  selections  from  the  Georgics  and  Bucolics;  metri- 
cal readings,  versification  and  required  readings.  M.  W.  Th.,  sec- 
ond semester^  3:40. 

12a.     Arithmetic. 

(1)  Arithmetic:  Milne's  Standard  Arithmetic  to  Involutio  •. 
M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  first  semester,  11:40. 

(2)  Arithmetic:  Milne's  Standard  Arithmetic  compit^ted; 
elementary  algebra.     M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  second  semester,  11. -^0. 

Note.  Arithmetic  is  not  to  be  counted  in  reckoning  units  of 
entrance    credit. 

12.  Algebra. 

(1)  Elementary  Algebra.  Through  factoring,  G.  C.  D.,  to 
L.  C.  M.,  Taylor's  Elements  of  Algebra.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F., 
first  semester,  11:40,  and  second  semester  10:00. 

(2)  Algebra:  Continued  through  fractions,  systems  oi:  linear 
•equations,  evolution,  surds,  impginariy  and  complex  number:^ 
and  quadratics.  Taylor's  Elements  of  Algebra.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F., 
second  semester,  11:40;    and  first  semester,  8:50. 

13.  Plane  Geometry. 

(1)  Plane  Geometry:  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  lorm 
of  arrangement.  All  exercises  are  made  a  part  of  the  course.  Be- 
man  and  Smith,  hooks  I  and  lU.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  first  semester, 
8:00;    second  semester.  8:50. 

(2)  Plane  Geometry:  Completed  and  reviewed.  All  exer- 
cises included.  Beman  and  Smith.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  second  sem- 
ester, 8:00;  and  M.  T.  Th.  F.,  first  semester,  10:00. 

*14     Intermediate  Mathematics. 

(1)  Solid  Geometry:  Beman  and  Smith.  T.  W.  Th.,  first  sem- 
ester, hours  to  be  arranged,  8:50  or  10:50. 

(2)  Algebraic  Theory:  A  careful  review  of  all  the  theory 
of  the  first  year's  course,  with  the  study  of  imaginaries,  inequab 
ities,  ratio  and  proportion,  theory  of  exponents,  arithmetric  and 
geometric  series,  logarithms,  and  the  elements  of  the  graphic 
study  of  equations.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  second  semester,  hours  to 
be    arranged,    8:50    or    10:50. 

15.     Botany. 

(1)  Botany:  Lectures,  text.  M.  W.  F.,  first  semester,  10:00,. 
also  M.  F.  10:50  and  W.  10:00. 
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(2)  Botany:  Lectures,  text,  laboratory  work;  each  student 
to  mount  fifty  specimens.  M.  W.  F.,  second  semester,  10:00; 
also  M.  W.  F.,  second  semester,  10:50. 

16.     Physics. 

.  (1)  Physics:  Properties  of  matter,  mechanics  of  solids,  me- 
chanics of  fluids  and  sound.  Laboratory  work.  Carhart  and 
Chute's  physics.  Students  should  have  had  algebra,  through 
quadratics  and  at  least  one  semester  of  plane  geometry.  M.  T. 
W.   Th.,   first  semester,   2:00,   with   3   hours   laboratory  F. 

(2)  Physics:  Light,  heat,  magnetism  and  electricity.  Labo- 
ratory work.  Carhart  and  Chute.  Students  should  have  finished 
(1)  Physics.  T.  W.  Th.,  second  semester,  2:00,  with  3  hours 
laboratory   F. 

16a.     Physics. 

(1)  Elementary  Physics:  Including  the  portions  of  the  sub- 
ject of  greatest  interest  to  the  students  in  pharmacy  and  medicine; 
experiments  and  text.  Open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  (1) 
Algebra.     T.  W.  Th.  v.,  first  semester,  8: On 

Note.  This  course  will  not  be  accepted  for  entrance  except 
to  the  school  of  medicine  and  the  school   of  pharmacy. 

*17.    Other   Natural   Science. 

(la)  Physiography:  The  physical  forces  that  are  in  opera- 
.tion  on  the  earth's  surface;  physiographic  forms,  earth  sculpture, 
work  of  streams,  glaciers,  oceans,  etc.  Text,  lectures  and  labora- 
tory work.     M.  T.  W.  Th.,  first  semester,  11:40. 

(lb)  Physiology:  Martin's  Human  Body,  briefer  course, 
with  laboratory  work.    M.  T.  W.  Th.,  first  semester,  8:50. 

(2)  Zoology:  This  course  will  include  a  study  of  typical 
forms  of  animal  life.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  clas- 
sification, general  structure  and  habits  of  animals.  M.  T.  W. 
Th.,   second   semester,   2:50. 

*18.     first  Year  German. 

German  I:  Pronunciation,  memorizing  of  easy  phrases,  in- 
flections and  easy  conversation.  M.  T.  W.  T.  F.,  first  semester, 
in  two  divisions,  8 :  00  and  8 :  50. 

German  II:     Continuation  of  above.     From  60  to  125  lines 
at  a  recitation  of  such  works  as  Storm's  Immensee  or  Hillern's 
Hoeher  als  die  Kirche.    M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  second  semester,  in  two 
divisions,  8:00  and  8:50. 
*19.     Second   Year   German. 

(1)  German  I'll:  Two  standard  works  such  as  Schiller's 
Wilhelm  Tell  and  Freytag's  Journalisten  are  read.  Prose  com- 
position.   M.  T.  Th.,  first  semester,  11:40. 
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(2)  German  IV:  German  ballads  and  lyrics.  Goethe's  Her- 
mann and  Dorothea.  Prose  composition.  M.  T.  Th.,  second  sem- 
ester, 11:40. 

♦20.     First  Year  Greek. 

Greek  I:  White's  First  Book.  Careful  drills  on  forms 
and  accents.     M.  T.  W.   Th.  F.,   first  semester,  11:40. 

Greek  II:  White's  First  Book  finished,  the  Anabasis  begun. 
Prose  composition  based  on  the  Anabasis  once  a  week.  M.  T.  W. 
Th.  F.,  second  semester,  11:40. 

♦21.     Drawing. 

(1)  Mechanical  Drawing:  Perspective,  light  and  shaae,  anat- 
omy, composition,  plastic  modeling.  Ruler,  compasses  and  pro- 
tractor used.  4  times  a  week,  first  semester,  hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged. 

(2)  Free-hand  Drawing:  iStudy  of  values,  light  and  shade, 
areal  perspective,  technique-line,  wash  and  crayon.  4  times  ^ 
week,  second  semester,  hours  to  be  arranged. 

General  Exercises. 

(1)  Vocal  Music:  Drill  in  elementary  singing.  M.  T.  W. 
Th.,   first  semester,   10:00. 

WORK    OFFERED    OUT    OF    COURSE 

In  addition,  to  the  regular  work  as  required  above,  the  uni- 
versity offers  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  en- 
trance to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  an  opportunity  to  do 
work  in   bookkeeping,  typewriting  and  shorthand. 

The  work  in  this  field  is  not  a  part  of  the  university,  but 
is  given  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  wishing  to  do  the  work  of  a 
good  business   college. 

The  work  is  so  arranged  that  each  student  receives  individual 
instruction  and  attention,  making  it  possible  for  each  one  to 
spend  as  much  time  or  as  little  as  suits  his  other  work. 

I     BOOKKEEPERS'     COURSE 
Mr. 

1.  Bookkeeping:  Consisting  of  a  thorough  training  in  both 
single  and  double  entry  work,  johbing,  wholesale  and  commission 
work,  and  banking.  Special  work  is  done  in  entries  which  arise 
from  the  discounting  of  commercial  paper.  Sadler's  Budget  sys- 
tem. 

2.  Commercial  Law:     A  comprehensive  Study  of  the  laws  reg- 
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ulating  contracts,  notes  and  drafts,  negotiable  and  non-nego- 
tiable instruments,  agency,  partnership,  corporations,  insurance 
and  other  business  transactions.  It  is  not  intended  to  fit  the  stu- 
dent for  the  practice  of  law,  but  to  make  him  acquainted  with 
the  law  relating  to  ordinary  business.    Text,  Richardson. 

3.  English  Grammar:       One  semester. 

4.  Elementary  Composition:    One  semester. 

5.  Arithmetic:  With  special  reference  to  interest  and  the 
application  of  percentage.  In  addition  to  the  regular  course  in 
arithmetic  there  will  be  given  each  day  a  special  drill  in  rapid 
calculation,    short   methods    and    other   points. 

6.  Penmanship:  Lessons  will  be  given  each  day,  and  an  op- 
portunity will  be  given  each  student  to  acquire  a  good  business 
handwriting. 

7.  Spelling:  Each  student  will  be  required  to  take  spelling  or 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  entering. 

SPECIAL  COURSE  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
A   special    course   in    bookkeeping   will    be    given    to    ihose 
who   wish   to  prepare  for   teaching   bookkeeping   in    the   public 
schools  and  for  the  territorial  examination. 

II     AMANUENSIS  COURSE    IN    SHORTHAND    AND    TYPEWRITING 
Miss  Hutton. 

1.  Shorthand:  Taking  up  the  study  of  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples and  rules  for  forming  word  signs,  then  a  thorough  course 
of  graded  dictation  until  the  student  is  able  to  write  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  words  per  minute  and  transcribe  from  his 
notes  correctly. 

2.  Typewriting:  The  Van  Sant  fnethod  of  touch  writing  is  used 
and  each  student  is  required  to  pass  a  test  of  writing  forty-five 
words  a  minute  from  dictation  for  three  consecutive  min- 
utes,    The  Remington  machine  is  used. 

3.  Elementary  Composition:  First  and   second   composition. 

4.  Arithmetic:       Completed. 

5.  Penmanship:  Lessons  will  be  given  each  day,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  each  student  to  acquire  a  good  business 
handwriting. 

6.  Spelling:  Each  student  will  he  required  to  take  spelling  or 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  entering. 

A  certificate  will  be  given  to  those  completing  satisfactorily 
the  course  offered. 
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Bookkeeper's  course,  per  month $5.00 

Cost  of  books,  per  course 8.00 

Amanuensis  course,  per  month  5.00 

Cost  of  books  for  course 4.50 

Penmanship,  special,  per  month 1.00 

Spelling,  special,  per  month    50 
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TWELFTH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT 

June    10,    1904 

Degrees   Conferred 

COLLEGE     OF     ARTS     AND     SCIENCES 

Bachelors   of  Arts 
<Bell   James   Ralph   in   Latin 
Bennett  Winifred  Edith  cum  laude  in  English 
Hadsell  iSardis  Roy  cum  laude  in  English 
Jones  Lot  Morrill  cum  laude  in  Economics 
Miller  Lillie  Kate  in  English 
Morter  William  Arthur  cum  laude  in  Economics 
Sarchet  Catharine  cum  laude  in  History 
TJtt  Gladdie  cum  laude  in  Latin 

Bachelor    of    Science 
Kirk  Charles  Townsend  cum  laude  in  Greology 

SCHOOL   OF    FINE   ARTS 

Bachelors   of    Music 

Rice  Berenice  piano 
Stubhlefield    Lena    Alice   voice 

SCHOOL   OF   PHARMACY 

Pharmaceutical    Chemists 

Gridley  Eben  Elwood 
Haddix  Rosa  Dorothea 
Owens  Ben 


ROLL    OF    STUDENTS 


GRADUATE    SCHOOL 
Ferguson,   Milton  James    (A.   B.   Uni- 
versity of  Oklalioma) .    English Norman. 

Shepherd,  William  Thomas   (B.  S.  C, 
Gale  College,   Galeville,  Wis.)    Phil- 
osophy   Binger. 

Kirk,   Charles   Townsend    (B.    S.    Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma),  Geology Oklahoma  City. 


COLLEGE   OF   ARTS   AND   SCIENCES 
Seniors 

Amhrister,  Maude  Anna Norman. 

Catlett,  Rosalind  Conway  Pawnee. 

Edwards,  Ellis  Lincoln  Coates,  Kans. 

Ingold,  Oscar Norman. 

Long,  Charles  Alexander   Norman. 

Reeds,  Chester  Albert Norman. 

Reeds,  Clarence  Norman. 

Tosh,  Harry  B Hobart. 

Juniors 

Brittain,  Alice  Bmmaline Norman. 

Buxton,  Walter  Henry Norman. 

Chapman,  Clifford  Frank  Ferry. 

Conway,  Jay  Thomas  Alva. 

Darling,  John  Chester   Enid. 

Elder,  John  Allen  Granite. 

^ider,  Loula  Emma   Granite. 

Erwin,   Walter   Clifton    Norman. 

Everest,   Herbert   A Oklahoma  City. 

(Field,  John  Walker Guthrie. 

Goodman,  Mamie  Mercia Tonkawa. 

Hudson,  Edward  Everett Altus. 

Kingkade,    A  Martin    Norman. 

Kline,  Earl  Kilbum   Stillwater. 

Leach,  William  Tecumseh Norman. 

Loomis,   Adelaide   Norman. 

Loomls,  Alta  Vivian Norman. 

Low,  William  Hancock  Pauls  Valley,  I.   T. 
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Matthews,  Thomas  Buchanan   Norman. 

Merkle,   John   Arthur    Norman. 

Milam,  Carl  Hastings  Newkirk. 

Montgomery,  Ira  Wilson Norman. 

Schramm,  Eck  Frank Newkirk. 

Thomas,  Ella  Rae    Norman. 

Williams,  Guy  Yandall  Enid. 

Sophomores 

Alden,  Arthur  Maxwell    Norman. 

Am'brister,  Samuel  Gillispie  Norman. 

Blair,    Wiliam   Bowen    Guthrie. 

Boyd,   Mary   Alice    Norman. 

Caudill,  Gilbert  Garrard Hobart. 

Clifford,  Charles  Edward    Newkirk. 

Crockett,  Nellie  S Norman. 

Banner,  Vernioe  Earle  Perry. 

Erwin,  Para  Fletcher  W^ellston. 

Goodrich,  Nellie  Virginia   Norman. 

Hutchinson,  Lon  Louis   Perry. 

Jones,  Edna   Norman. 

Maynard,  Milton  Monroe Garber. 

Montgomery,  Myrtle  Winifred  Norman. 

Perry,  John  Wallace  Norman. 

Pickard,  Maud  Clara Norman. 

Rader,  Jesse  Lee   Hobart. 

Severin,  Robert  Richard   Guthrie. 

Storm,  Clarence  Dunn  Oklahoma  City. 

Van  Zandt,  Margaret  Leon  Norman. 

Wheeler,  Henderson   Floyd    Salem. 

Wolfinger,  Roy  Jonas nobart. 

Freshmen 

Baker,  Guy   Orlando. 

Bell,  Dot  Vaughn   Norman. 

Belt,  Rose  Mary   Norman. 

Bessent,  'Nina  Norman. 

Burk,   George  Custer    Lexington. 

Buxton,   Grant  Monroe    Oklahoma  City. 

Capshaw,    Euline    Norman. 

Carey,  Thomas  Frederick  Shawnee. 

Carroll,  Hugh  Allen    Hennessey. 

Chapman,  Charles  Busbey   Oklahoma  City. 

Clark,    Neal  Raphael    Shawnee. 

Cook,   Earle  Richard    Guthrie. 

Corn,   Lena  Everett    Norman. 

Curtis,    Lloyd    Burgess    Kingfisher. 
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Dangerfleld,  Ralph  Harold   Enid. 

Button,  Chester  Everett Cordell. 

Ferguson,  Walter  Scott  Guthrie. 

Fowler,  Coronado  Walter   Lawton. 

Gage,  Harry  Alfred Pauls   Valley,   I.   T. 

Gibbs,   Karl   Kenneth    isorman. 

Gibbs,  Lew  Burnett  Pauls  Valley,  I.  T. 

Gillispie,   €ary   Blakie    Pond  Creek. 

Gittinger,  Clement  Orva Seymour,  Iowa. 

Goodrich,   Mary   Pearl    Norman. 

Guy,    r^ellie    Baskett    Norman. 

Hall,    William    Ethel    Shawnee. 

Hine,    Olivia    Carrie    Purcell,  I.  T. 

Horner,  Harry  Newton  Enid. 

Hutchin,  John  Harry   Lexington. 

Kaupke,    Charles   Lewis    Norman. 

Keiger,   Charles  Guy   Jefferson. 

Kingkade,  John  Leroy Norman. 

Long,   George  Elmer   Norman. 

Long,   Frank  Millard    Coldwater. 

Minteer,  Earl  Rue   Norman. 

Mundell,    Oliver    Union. 

Newby,    Errett    Raines    Guthrie. 

Osborn,  James  Monroe  Norman. 

Parker,   George  Bertrand    Ithaca,  Mich. 

Peard,  Roger Enid. 

Port,   Jay   Clinton    Orlando. 

Randall,  Jessie  Pearl   Taloga. 

Ransom,   Levi   Walter    Perry. 

Rood,    Sarah   Anna    Enid. 

Simpson,  DeWitt  Talmage Cowden. 

Smith,  George  Cline Norman. 

Thomas,   Gertrude  Inez   Oakwood. 

Turner,  Guy  Jewell Oklahoma  City. 

Walker,  Roscoe   Pawhuska. 

Walton,  Freeman  B Kingfisher. 

Wolfe,  Arthur  Roscoe Checotah,  I.  T. 

Young,    Albert    Floyd    Norman. 

Specials 

Acers,   Earl   Norman. 

Bailey,  Luella  Verne  Norman. 

Bolend,  Rex  George  Norman. 

Currie,  Thomas  White Norman. 

Hughes,  Mary  Anna Norman. 

Hughes,  Nannie  Leta  Norman. 
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McKittrick,    Frank   Marion    Norman. 

l^addock,  Egerton   Marvel. 

Wails,   James  Otto    Norman. 

Belt,  iRobert  Gregory    Norman. 

Barnes,  Rev.  Roscoe  Arthur Norman. 

Jones,   William   Walter    ;    Norman. 

Hutton,    I.aiira     Winfield,   Kans. 

Richardson,  Albert  W Oklahoma  City. 

Shelley,   Frank  rienry    Oklahoma  City. 

Bessent,  Bertha  Norman. 


SCHOOL   OF   PHARMACY 
Second   Year 

Austin,  Walter  Henry  Norman. 

Bonto,  John  Henry Taloga. 

Camphell,  Jesse  Lawrence Perry. 

Davis,  'Charles  Walter Frisco. 

Dickinson,  Wallace  Earl  Asher. 

Hunter,  James  Andrew   Hastings. 

Lamhert,    Charles    Norman. 

Mertes,  John  Erasmus Choctaw  City. 

First  Year 

Abernathy,   Eugene   Cuthbert    Hollis. 

Ambrister,  William  Edgar  Norman. 

Benward,  Roy Reason. 

{Bradford,  James  Wnittaker  Oklahoma  City. 

Burton,  Glade  Clement Stroud. 

Carver,  Albert  Elmer  Bedford. 

Cleveland,  William  Lafayette   Anadarko. 

Corwin,  Fred  Thornton  Enid. 

Cratty,  Harry  T Sterling. 

Donnan,   Harry   Young    Blackwell. 

Dyer,  Lester  Clarence   Moore. 

Emerson,  Charles  James Lucien. 

Fox,   Nicholas  Benedict   Parkland. 

Tuqua,  John  Bates  Leger. 

Fuqua,  William  Arthur Norman. 

Hiatt,    Everett   Walton Edmond. 

Raines,  James  Ralph  Comanche,  I.  T. 

Roach,  Reginald  Day    Edmond. 

Rogers,    Norman    Norman. 

Sherman,  Richard  Arthur Lexington. 

Walton,  James  Earl Kingfisher. 
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Washburn,  Earl  Emory   Norman. 

Wilcox,  Guy  Wilbur   Oklahoma  City. 

Specials 

Bigelow,  Cecil   Eliot   , Shattuck. 

Bittner,   Siron  Henry    Cushing. 

Cole,  William  H Calvin,  I.  T. 

Crites,  William  Philip    Hinton. 

Dallas,   Edgar  R Ramona,  1.  T. 

Holmes,  William  Snyder. 

Howard,  May  Belle   Oklahoma  City. 

Loomis,  Lucia  Caroline   Wapanucka,  L  ' 

Russel,  Mrs.  Sarah  E Calvin,  I.  T. 

Spelman,  Lewis  Patrick  Hobart. 

Wiggins,  Lulu    Norman. 

\v  ilkins,   Edward    Waukomis. 


SCHOOL    OF    MEDICINE 

Hurlbut,  Edward  Franklin Chandler. 

Lemmon,  William  G Nardin. 

McCune,  Charles  Edward Perry. 

Monett,  James  Ira  Perry. 

Leverton,  William  Reed  Cordell. 

©ridgewater,  James  Erman   Norman. 

Waggoner,  Roy  Estis   Ponca  City. 


SCHOOL  OF   FINE   ARTS 
Senior 
Morgan,  Blanche  Aiiison piano. .  Norman. 

Junior 

Bucklin,  Amy  Grace   voice. .  Sawyer,  Kans. 

Goodrich,  Nellie  Virginia piano. .  Norman. 

Hutchins,  Etta  Amanda  piano. .  Davis,  L  T. 

Sophomore 

..a-iington,    Josephine    piano. .  Addington,  L  T. 

Alexander,  Addie  Mabel   piano. .  Norman. 

iBriggs,  Ollie  May   piano. .  Norman. 

Capshaw,   Euline    piano. .  Norman. 

Givens,  Ruby  Isabel    , voice. .  Mountain  View. 
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Newt)y,  Errett  Raines   piano.  .Guthrie. 

New^by,  Merle  Edelweiss      ...  .violin.  .•Guthrie. 
Menifee,  Bettie  Wood    . . .' piano ..  Sapulpa,  I.  T. 

Freshmen 

Alden,  Arthur  Maxwell voice. .  Norman. 

Boyd,   Mary  Alice   piano . .  Norman. 

Brooks,  Blanche  Eleanor piano. .  Bridgeport. 

Connler,    Beulah    voice. .  Pauls  Valley,  I.  T. 

Finney,  Mrs.  J.  M voice . .  Norman. 

Hardie,  Ada  Winifred   piano. .  Norman. 

(Nauslar,  Leila  Maud  piano. .  Norman. 

Roller,  William  Eber violin . .  Norman. 

Thompson,  Mabel  Esther piano. .  San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 

Van  Eman,  Maggie  Loga piano . .  Jennings. 

Specials 

Alexander,  Leslie   Norman. 

Ambrister,  Maud  Anna Norman. 

Applewhite,    Olive Tecumseh. 

Bell,  Dot  Vaughn  Norman. 

Bible,  Mrs.  T.  A Norman. 

Blackburn,  Earl  Leon  Franklin. 

Blake,  Ada  Alice   Norman. 

Bolend,  Rex  George Norman. 

Bowen,  Winnie   Norman. 

Breese,  Paul   Norman. 

Brewer,  Stanley  Norman. 

Brian,    Eva   May    Tnscola,  111. 

Brown,  Creighton  Anadarko. 

rirown,   Grace    Norman. 

Burke,  Mrs.  J.  J Norman. 

Carlson,  Nellie  Marie Norman. 

Carpenter,  Everett  Z Lexington. 

Chism,  Ruth   Leger. 

Coker,  Grace  May Cordell. 

Cook,   Grace    Norman. 

Cromwell,  Fannie  Norman. 

Curtis,  Gladys Cordell. 

Dorr'ance,  Icy  Durant,  I.  T. 

Elledge,  Merle   Norman. 

Embree,  Sammie  Henryetta,  I.  T. 

Erwin,  Mrs.  Ethel  Margaret Norman. 

Faust,  Mamie  Norman. 

Faust,  Winnie Norman. 

Fletcher,    Corinne    Norman. 
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Fullerton,  Eula  Edna  Bridgeport. 

GTentzel,  Iva  Watson  Moral. 

Gibbs,   Karl  Kenneth    Norman. 

Gittinger,  Mrs.  Frances  Price   Norman. 

Gooding,   Elva Norman. 

Goodrich,  Callie  Sidney   Norman. 

Goodrich,   Mary   Pearl    Norman. 

Guelich,    Mrs.    H.    D Norman. 

Haines,  Sarah  Deborah   Norman. 

Hale,    Ethel    Norman. 

Henry,  Mattie  Bell    Thomas. 

Hess,  Mrs.  W.  G Norman. 

Hine,  Olivia  Carrie Purcell,  T.   T. 

Howard,  May  Belle   Oklahoma  City. 

Hudson,   Edward  Everett   Altus. 

Hughes,  Evelyn  Lillian   Sapulpa,  I.  T. 

Johnson,  Vivian Normian. 

Keiger,  Nina  Esther  Norm'an. 

Kirkpatrick,  Dot  ji^chel   Wanette. 

Kirtley,  Elizabeth Chandler. 

Klinglesmith,  Joseph  Elihu  Norman. 

Leeper,  Olive  Grace  Norman. 

Long,   Frank  iwillard    Coldwater. 

Loomis,  Lucia  Caroline   Wapanucka.  I.  T. 

Mahry,   Thomas  Jewett  Weatherford. 

Major,  Mrs.  C.  C Norman. 

Martin,  Blanche  Norman. 

McCall,  Georgia  Norman. 

McCullough,  Maud  Elsba Norman. 

McFarlaiid,  Fern  C Barnard,  Mo. 

.McFerron,   Elva  Ellen    Norman. 

McFerron,    Nellie Norman. 

McKittrick,    Frank  Marion    Norman. 

McKittrick,   Lucy    Norman. 

McMahan,  Alvin  Mann El  Reno  . 

McMakin,  Florence Norman. 

McMakin,  Mary  Margaret  Norman. 

Merkle,   Clara  Ellen    Norman. 

Mitscher,  Emergene  Zoe   Oklahoma  City. 

Newell,  Ruth    Normian. 

Noble,  Edward  Everett   Ardmore,  I.  T. 

Osterhaus,  Minnie Norman. 

Patterson,  Eral  Church Norman. 

Paull,  Vessie  Faith   Lucien. 

Pettigrew,    Kate    Duncan,  I.  % 

Pinnick,   Lottie  Frances    Norman. 
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Porter,    Mrs.    Dr Norman. 

iReeds,    Airtie    Carl    Norman. 

Renner,  Bertha  Annabel Norman. 

Renner^    Minnie    Norman. 

Reynolds,  Alice   Norman. 

Smith,  Jessie  Lucille    Wanette. 

iSpencer,  Lillian  Allis  Shaf ter. 

Tjensvold,   Gabriel    Merritt. 

Tj  ens  void,    Mrs.    Gabriel    Merritt. 

Turk,  Irene   Lexington. 

Waller,  James  Le'amon    Moore. 

Weitzenhoffer,   Henry   Lexington. 

White,  Herbert  Earl   Anadarko. 

Williams,  Eloise  Barnhart  Norman. 

Wycliffe,   Mamie    Norman. 

VN^ynne,  Ina  Norman. 


SCHOOL    OF    MINES 

Cook,  Edward  W^esley  Snyder. 

Everest,    Herbert    A Oklahoma  City. 

jL^^neisley,  George  Wallace  Guthrie. 

Schramm,   Eck  Frank    Newkirk. 

'Storm,  Clarence  Dunn Oklahoma   City. 

Victor,  John  James   Carmen. 


SCHOOL    OF    APPLIED    SCIENCE 

Alden,  Arthur  Maxwell   Norman. 

Clark,    William   Martin    Newkirk. 

Cook,  Clarence  Rolland   Norman. 

Cook,    Edward    Wesley    iSnyder. 

Early,   William   Morris    Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

Kneisley,  George  Wallace   Guthrie. 

Newell,  Charles  Haney   Oklahoma  City. 

Pickard,  William  D.  Claud    Norman. 

jSmith,    Roy    Cline    Norman. 

Sommers,   Norval  Isom   Norman. 

Standley,  Charles  Sumner  Norman. 
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PREPARATORY   SCHOOL 

Third  Year 

Baker,   Mattie   May Potter. 

Campbell,    Ralph    Blaine    Waukomis. 

Cross,  William  Japhet   Kingfisher. 

DeGolyer,    Lee   Everett    Oklahoma  City. 

Dryden,   Sterling  Lafayette    McLoud. 

Ewing,  Bessie  Pearl  Norman. 

Force,    Henry    Hill    Moore. 

Frensley,  Claude  Lee  Duncan,  L  T. 

Harris,    Edgar   Lee    Moore. 

Klinglesmith,  James  Winfield Norman. 

Klinglesmith,  Joseph  Elihu   Norman. 

Long,   Beulah    Norman. 

McCreary,  Bryam  Leonard Norman. 

Montgomery,  Oval  Pirkey  Norman. 

Patton,    Jessie    Pearl    Norman. 

Powers,  James  Percy   Mangum. 

Roller,  William  x^oer Norman. 

Ruedy,    Bertha   Edna    Moore. 

Ruedy,  Blanche  Lena   Moore. 

Sommers,  Mary  Delpha  Norman. 

Wallace,   Willie  -Henry    Okarche. 

Waller,  James  Leamon    Moore. 

Second    Year 

Addington,  Josephine    Addington,  L  T. 

Austin,  Grace  Elizabeth  Norman. 

Belt,    Benjamin    Carleton    Norman. 

Belt,  Elizabeth  Blanche Norman. 

Beede,   Beulah   Heath    Enid. 

Best,    Jesse    Ardmore,  L  T. 

Bridgwater,  Jesse  Ross  Norman. 

Bridgwater,  Mabel  Irene Norman. 

Carpenter,  Everett  Z Lexington. 

Chism,  Ruth  Leger. 

Clark,   Chester   Charles    Comanche,  I.  T. 

Coker,  Grace  May  Cordell. 

Erwin,  Mrs.  Eethel  Margaret  Norman. 

Flaugher,  Huxley  Tremont Cashion. 

Fullerton,  Eula  Edna  Bridgeport. 

Fullerton,  Lena  Merle  Bridgeport. 

Grant,   Ida   Mustang. 

Gray  Charles  Raymond   Higgins,  Tex. 

Hale,    Ethel    Norman. 
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Harder,    Oscar   Edward    Newalla. 

l-ierald,  Frank  Alfred   Cleo. 

Hightower,    Walter    Altus. 

Hudson,  Robert  Albert Billings. 

Hughes,  Eva  Lillian Sapulpa,  I.  T. 

Hughes,   Harry  Walker   Norman. 

Johnson,  Henry  Lee  Hollis. 

Kaiser,   Bartholemew    Prague. 

King,    Anna   Lollie    Norman. 

King,  Elizabeth  Jane    Normian. 

Knudson,  Anna  Theresa South  McAlester,  L  T. 

Lawson,  Bascom  Taylor Norman. 

Long,  Mabel  Lee  Duncan,  L  T. 

Mabry,  Thomas  Jewett   Weatherford. 

Manley,  Lloyd  Byron Cleo. 

Matthews,  Thomas  joaker  Ardmore,  L  T. 

McFerron,  Clarence  William Norman. 

McKittrick,  May   Norman. 

McKittrick,   Nannie   Norman. 

McLennan,    Bessie    Moore. 

Meade,   Bessie  Agnes    Shawnee. 

Menifee,  ^Newell  Dulin  Sapulpa,  L  T. 

Merkle,  Clara  Ellen  Norman. 

Miller,  William  Lafayette  Cleveland. 

Neaves,  Clara  Bonita   Tryon. 

Noble,  Edward  Everett   Ardmore,  I.  T. 

Pennock,   Georgia   Virginia Norman. 

Pettigrew,    Kate    Duncan,  I.  T. 

pPorter,    J.    Clifton    Norman. 

Reed,   Jeannette    Wetumka,  I.  T. 

Reeds,  Artie  Carl Normian. 

Riley,  Murrell  Preston Mustang. 

Seawell,  Robert  Harvey  Granite. 

Seawell,   Robert  Medsker    Norman. 

Seger,  John  Debra Colony. 

Simpson,  Fannie  May  Norman. 

Smith,  Wilsey  Miles   Anadarko. 

Tjensvold,  Gabriel ^ Merritt. 

Ventress,  Clifford  Catharine   Pauls  Valley,  L  T. 

Tribbey,   Arthur  William    Tecumseh. 

Weathered,  Blanche Durant,  L  T. 

White,    Herbert   Earl    Anadarko. 

Wiggins,    Lulu    Norman. 
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First  Year 

Atcheson,  Edna  Hinton. 

Atcheson,  Nora Hinton. 

Austin,  Henry  Houston Marie. 

Baker,  Herbert  Earl  Orlando. 

Barrett,    George   L Guthrie. 

Bateman,  Bessie   Moore. 

Beede,  Lowry  Ivan    Enid. 

Bigelow,   Cecil   Elyot    Shattuck. 

Bodine,  Hugh  Augustine Okliahoma  City. 

Brandom,  Chester  Milton   Oklahoma  City. 

Bridgwater,  Chester  Reads   Norman. 

Burnett,   William   Archie    Mirage. 

Bush,  Clarence  William   Comanche,  I.  T. 

Butler,  Fay   Adell. 

Butterfield,   Ethan  Ransom    Norman. 

Butterfield,  James  Irving   Norman. 

Butterfield,   Raymond   Alfred    iNorman. 

Butts,  Louis  Johnson   Marshall. 

Canard,   Roly Wetumka,  I.  T. 

Carpenter,   George  Moorehouse    Eason. 

Chilton,  Margaret  Jane   Mounds,  I.  T. 

Clemans,  Walter  Nohle   Chickasha,  I.  T. 

Colvin,  Carrie  Walton Davenport,  I.  T. 

Conkling,  Richard  Adolphus Helsel. 

Conner,   Tom   Hartwell    Paul's  Valley,  I.  ' 

Craddock,  Franklin  Harper   McLoud. 

Crouch,  Joe  Howard Dibble,  I.  T. 

Cruce,  Oscar  Dillard Wewoka,  I.  T. 

Dorrance,  Icey  Durant,   I.  T. 

Dunaway,   Cornelius  -t^lexander   Elmer. 

Dye,  John  William   Norman. 

Edwards,  Clarence   Hulen. 

Embree,  Sammie Henryetta,  I.  T. 

Everett,  John  William Hess. 

Ewing,  Fred  Thomas   l\orman. 

Farthing,  Uriah  Stella. 

Free  land,  Mary  Goodrich Hall. 

Frensley,  William   Leslie    ±^uncan,  I.  T. 

Gilleland,  Virgia  Wanette. 

Haines,  Sarah  Deborah   Norman. 

Hall,  May  Stineton. 

Harrison,  Frederick  Reginald   cnickasha,  I.  T. 

Hart,  Spurgeon  Charles   fenawnee. 

Hassel,  Essie Meeker. 

Hassel,  Minnie  Maud    Meeker. 
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Hazeltine,  Warren  James    Norman. 

Hazelwood,  Charles  Cliff   Asher. 

Hill,  Charles  Columbus   uxvtaha. 

Hitchcock,  Charles  Claud    Marlow,  I.  T. 

Howarth,  Floyd  O Norman. 

Hutchison,  Ross  Yenter  Moore. 

Jackson,  Lulu  Bedford. 

Jamieson,    Charles    Oab«    vv  alters. 

Johnson,   Mamie    .  Comanche,  I.  T., 

Johnson,  Oral  Val   Waukomis. 

Johnson,    Ray    Augusta. 

Kelley,   Ralph   A Oklahoma  City.. 

Kelley,    Roy    Frank    Moore. 

Kiser,  William  Lee   Carle. 

Martin,  Willard  Edward   Ravia,  L  T. 

Mateer,    John    Erie    Lucien. 

McAllister,  Lee  Roy Kavia,  I.  T. 

McFerron,   Carroll   Harris    isorman. 

McFerron,   Elva  Ellen    Norman. 

McMahan,   Alvin   Mann    El   Reno. 

MoMahan,   Claad  Ewell    -^  Reno. 

Murdock,    Erneiit    Elmore,   1.  T: 

Morgan,  Clarence  Allison   Norman. 

Moores,    Claude    Lester    Elmer. 

Nesbitt,    Howard    Norman. 

Norman,  Edgar  Franklin _  rancis,  L  T. 

Norman,  James  Thomas   Francis,  1.  T, 

Oliphant,    Harry    Ada,  L  T. 

Paull,  Vessie  Faith   Lucien. 

Payne,  John   Edward    i.xoore. 

Peebles,    Avalon    Fhelps,  Mo. 

Pennock,    William    Frederick    Norman. 

JL  xunick,  Alfred  Elmore  Norman. 

Polhemus,   John   Glenn    Norman. 

Randel,   Minnie   Rose    Taloga. 

Roberts,  Hugh   Hamilton    Norman. 

Rogers,  Ilor  Maggie Moore. 

Rogers,  Lelor  Curtis Moore. 

Scott,  William  Clyde  Norman. 

Sharp,  Orbie  Ravia,  L  T. 

Shepherd,  Mrs.  Bai'bara  .  Binger. 

Smith,    Jessie    Lucille    Wanette. 

Smith,   Rqccoe    Norman. 

Summers,    Bessie McLoud. 

Strasbaugh,   Ray   N Wakita. 

Taylor,   Pleasant  Addison    Tussy,  I.  T. 
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Taylor,  Hubert  Wyman   Hess. 

Wails,  Jessie  W Norman. 

Thornton,   Edwin    Faden,  I.  T. 

Watson,  Andrew  Jackson   Mustang. 

Whisenant,  Fannie  Lieve I'^orman. 

Whisenant,  Jesse  Hugh   Norman. 

White,  Florence Milan,  Mo. 

Williams,  Eloise  Barnhart Normian. 

Wiliams,    Roy    Leslie    Renfrow. 

Young,  Dortch   Pauls  Valley,  I.  T. 


BUSINESS    COURSE 

^Canard,   Roly   Wetumka,  I.  T. 

Carlson,  Nellie  Marie   Norman. 

Collins,  Edmond   South  McAlester,  I.  T. 

'Crouch,    Joe   Howard    Dibble,  I.  T. 

Curtis,   Elton   Leroy Norman.  , 

Davis,    Clinton   Jesse    Cowden. 

DeGolyer,  Lee  Everett Oklahoma  City. 

Edwards,  Clarence  F Hulen. 

Evans,   Mary  Leta   Ashland,  Ky. 

Fay,   Nellie    Norman. 

Furray,  Albert  Comadore   Norman. 

Gentzel,  Iva  Watson Moral. 

Jepson,    Fred    Norman. 

Kirkpiatrick,  Elroy  C Wanette. 

McCoy,  Grace   Norman. 

McFarland,  Allie  May Cropper. 

McMahan,   Claud  Ewell    El  Reno. 

Miller,  Nora    Norman. 

Morter,  Robert  Lee   Norman. 

Northcutt,  John  William ,  Altus. 

Payne,  Reuben  Francis   Mustang. 

Pyles,   Mary  Elizabeth   Norman. 

Reed,    James    A Rea&on. 

Ross,    Mabel    Etta    Norman. 

Sargent,  Rae  Binger. 

Spencer,   Lillian   Alls    Shafter. 

Standley,    Bess Norman. 

Whisenant,  Jesse  Hugh Norman. 

Wollenberg,  Harry  Clarence Lexington. 
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GENERAL     SUMMARY 


COLLEGE    OF   ARTS    AND    SCIENCES 

Graduate    Students    3 

Seniors    8 

Juniors    25 

Sophomores 22 

Freshmen 52 

Specials    15 

125 
SCHOOL    OF    PHARMACY 

Second   Year    8 

First  Year  23    • 

Specials    12 

43 
SCHOOL    OF    MEDICINE 

Second  Year   0 

First  Year  7 

SCHOOL    OF    FINE    ARTS 

Seniors   1 

Juniors  3 

Sophomores    8 

Freshmen    10 

Specials    91 

li.. 
SCHOOL    OF     MINES 

Second  Year   4 

First   Year    2 

SCHOOL      OF      APPLIED      SCIENCE. 

First  Year   9  'J 
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PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Third    Year    22 

Second   Year    62 

First   Year Ill 


185 
Business  Course  29 

Total ; 51V 

Repetitions  42 

Total    Enrollment    to    May    1st,    1905, 475 
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THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 
1906 

First  semester  begins  Tuesday,  September  11.  at  2  P.  M.  Enroll- 
ment of  students  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Formal  opening  of  the  university  and  President's  annual  address, 
—Thursday,  September  13,  10  A.  M. 

Meeting  of  classes  and  assignment  of  work,  Thursday,  September 
13,    beginning   at   2.00    o'clock. 

Final  date  for  filing  thesis  subjects  and  for  filing  choices  of 
rmajcrs  with  the  Registrar,   October  8. 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  Wednesday,  November  28,  12:30  P.  M. 

Thanksgiving  recess  ends  Monday,  December  3,  8  >.  "^^ 

Christmas  holidays   begin  Friday,   December  21,   12:30  P.  M. 

1907 

Christmas   holidays   end   Monday,   January   7,   8   A.   M. 

First  semester  examinations  begin  Friday,  January  25,  9  A.  M. 

First  semester  closes  Thursday,  January  31. 

Annual  faculty  concert,  School  of  Music,  Friday,  February  1,  8:15 
P.  M. 

Second  semester  begins  Monday.  February  4,  9  A.  M.  Enrollment 
of   students   Monday  and  Tuesday. 

Meeting  of  classes  and  assignment  of  work,  Wednesday,  February 
-6,   8  A.  M. 

Washington's   birthday,   Friday,   February  22. 

Annual  Music  Festival,  May  1,  8:30  P.  M. 

Final  date  for  submitting  finished  theses  to  major  professors, 
Monday,  May  6. 

Senior  examinations  begin  Friday,  May  31,  9  A.  M. 

Decoration  Day,  Thursday,  May  30. 

Final  examinations  begin  Thursday  June  6,  9  A.  M. 

Joint  exercises  of  the  literary  societies,  Saturday,  June  8,  8:30 
P.   M. 

Baccalaureate  sermon,   Sunday  June  9,  11  A.  M. 

Annual  senior  recital,  School  of  Music,  Monday  June  10,  8:30  P.  M. 

Annual  commencement  concert.  School  of  Music  Wednesday,  Jun« 
32,  8:30  P.  M. 

Commencement,  Thursday  June  13,  10:30  A.  M, 

Meeting  of  Alumni  Association,  Thursday,  June  13,  4  P.  M. 


BOARD    OF    REGENTS 

Member  ex-ofRcio 
HIS  EXCELLENCY,  FRANK  FRANTZ,  Governor  of  Oklahoma. 

G.  W.  SUTTON,  M.  D.,  Chairman  Cleveland 

D.   L.   LARSH,   Esq.,   Secretary    Norman 

HON.  R.  E.  WOOD   Shawnee 

HARRY   GILSTRAP,   Esq Chandler 

SELAVYN    DOUGLAS,    Esq.,     Oklahoma    City 


STANDING    COMMITTEES   OF   THE   BOARD 

Executive:      Governor   Frank   Frantz,   D.    L.    Larsh,   Esq., President 
David   R.    Boyd. 

House  and   Grounds:     D.   L.   Larsh,   Esq.,  Harry  Gilstrap,  Esq.,  G. 
W.   Sutton,   M.   D. 


MEMBERS     OF     THE     FACULTY     AND     OTHER     OFFICERS 
(The  names  in  the  several  groups  stand   in  the  order  of  appointment.) 

DAVID    ROSS    BOYD,    President. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Wooster,  1878;  M.  A.,  1881;  Ph.  D.,  1898;  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  1878-1888;  superintendent 
of  schools,  Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  1888-1892;  president  of  the  uni- 
versity, 1892— 

EDWIN  DeBARR,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Instructor  in  Assaying. 
Graduate  of  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  1886;  B.  S.,  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  1891;  M.  S.,  1893;  student  in  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, 1890-1892;  Ph.  B.,  1892;  Ph.  D.,  1899;  professor  of  chem- 
istry,  1892— 

JAMES  SHANNON  BUCHANAN,  Professor  of  History. 

B.  S.,  Cumberland  University,  1885;  lecturer  in  history,  Watkins 
Institute,  Nashville,  1891-1893;  graduate  student  and  scholarship 
instructor  in  history  and  English,  Vanderbilt  University,  1893- 
1894;  professor  of  history  and  civics,  Oklahoma  Central  Normal 
School,  1^94-1895;  graduate  student  in  American  history,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  summer  quarter,  1896;  member  of  American 
Historical  Association;   professor  of  history   1895 — 

JOSEPH  FRANCIS  PAXTON,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical  Arch- 
aeology. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Missouri  summa  cum  laude,  1891;  assistant  in 
Latin,  University  of  Missouri,  1891-1894;  student  in  graduate 
school.  Harvard  University,  1894-1895,  and  university  scholar;  M. 
A.,  Harvard,  1895;  acting  assistant  professor  of  Latin,  University 
of  Missouri,  1895-1896;  studied  in  Italy  and  Greece,  on  leave  of 
absence  1900-1901;  organization  member  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  1902;  professor  Greek  and  Latin.  1896-1906; 
professor  of   Greek  and   Classical  Archaeology,    1906 — 

VERNON  LOUIS  PARRINGTON,  Professor  of  English  Literature. 

A.  B.,  College  of  Emporia,  Kansas,  1892;  student  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 1891-1893;  A.  B.,  Harvard,  1893;  instructor  in  English  and 
French,  College  of  Emporia,  1893-1897;  M.  A.  College  of  Emporia, 
1895;  instructor  in  English  and  modern  languages,  1897-1898; 
studied  in  the  British  Museum,  London,  and  the  Biblioth'equQ 
Nationale,  Paris,  July  1903,  to  August  1904,  on  leave  of  absence; 
professor  of  English  literature,   1898 — 
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ALBERT  HEALD  VAN  VLEET,  Professor  of  Biology  and  ex-officlo- 
Territorial  Geologist,  and  Curator  of  the  Museum. 
Graduate  of  the  Nebraska  State  Normal  School,  1884;  professor  of 
physics  and  chemistry  in  Nebraska  State  Normal  School,  1887-1893; 
student  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  1893-1895;  B.  S.,  1895;  stu- 
dent in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  Germany,  1895-1897;  M.  A.,  and 
Ph.  D.,  Leipzig,  1897;  student  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  part 
of  1898;  instructor  in  biology,  1898-1899;  professor  of  biology,  terri- 
torial geologist  and  curator  of  the  museum,  1899 — 

LAWRENCE   WOOSTER   COLE,    Professor  of   Psychology   and  Phil- 
osophy. 
Graduate  of  normal  department  of  Southwest  Kansas  College,  1893; 

A.  B,,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1899;  graduate  student  in  psychol- 
ogy and  education,  Columbia  University,  during  summers  of  1900, 
1901  and  1903;  superintendent  of  city  schools  El  Reno,  1897-1900; 
instructor  in  psychology  and  education  and  principal  of  tlie  pre- 
paratory school,  1900-1903;  student  in  graduate  school  of  Harvard 
University  on  leave  of  absence,  1903-1904;  M.  A.,  Harvard  1904; 
professor   of   psychology   and   philosophy   1903 — 

•CHARLES  NEWTON  GOULD,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Head  of  the 
School  of  Mines. 

B.  S.,  Southwest  Kansas  College,  1899;  fellow  in  geology,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  1899-1900;  M.  A.  1900;  field  assistant,  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  1897-1898,  1901;  resident  hydrographer,  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  1902-1905;  member  of  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers;  fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America; 
instructor  in  geology,  1900-1903;  professor  of  geology  1903 — 

HENRY  DANIEL  GUELICH,   Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Music  and 
Head  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

A.  B.,  Northwestern  College,  1895;  M.  A.,  1896;  American  Con- 
servatory, Chicago,  1897;  Virgil  Clavier  School,  New  York,  1898; 
University  of  Chicago,  1899;  Mus.  B.,  Grand  Conservatory  of  Music 
New  York,  1904;  director  of  music,  Campbell  University,  Kansas, 
1900-1903;  director  of  music,  1903— 

•*ERNBST  TAYLOR  BYNUM,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and 
Literature. 

A.  B.,  Trinity  College.  N.  C,  1892;  graduate  student  and  scholai- 
in  Johns  Hopkins  University  1892-1893;  associate  professor  of  His- 
tory and  French,  Trinity  College,  1893-1894;  student  in  Brussels, 
Goettingen,   and  Halle,     1894-1897;   Ph.   D.,     Halle,   1897;   associate 

•On  leave  of  absence. 
•♦Resigned. 
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professor  of  History,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1897-1898;  pro- 
fessor of  English  and  Modern  Languages,  University  of  Arkansas, 
1898-1901;  professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Allegheny  College.  1901- 
1904;  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society:  professor  of  German 
and  French,  1904-1905;  professor  of  the  German  language  and  lit- 
erature,  1905 — 

MILTON    JAMES    FERGUSON,    Librarian,    (with    rank    of    professor) 
and  Instructor  in  Bibliography. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1901;  student  in  the  New  York 
State    Library    school,    Albany,    1901-1902;    librarian,    1901 — 

ROT     GITTINGER,    Associat*    Professor    of    European    History,    and 
Principal  of  the  Preparatory  School.    ^ 

A.  B.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1902;  -graduate  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  summer  quarters,  1904-1905;  instructor  in  his- 
tory. 1902-1905;  principal  of  preparatory  school,  1903 —  associate 
professor  of  European  History,   1905 — 

DAVID  CONNOLLY  HALL,  Director  of  Physical  Training,  (with  the 
rank  of  professor)  and  instructor  in  Pharmacology. 
Ph.  B.,  Brown  University,  1901;  physical  director  and  graduate 
student  in  bacteriology,  and  physiology,  Wesleyan  University, 
Connecticut,  1901-1902;  third-year  student  Rush  Medical  College; 
Sc.  M.  University  of  Chicago,  1903;  instructor  in  pharmacology, 
1903;  physical  director,  1902— 

WILBER   RAYMOND   HUMPHREYS,    Associate   Professor   of  the   En- 
glish   Language. 

A.  B.,  Harvard,  1901;  graduate  student  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Ger- 
manic philology,  Harvard  University,  1902-1908;  M.  A.,  Harvard 
1903;  instructor  in  the  English  language,  1903-1905;  associate  pro- 
fessor of  the  English  language,   1905 — 

HOMER  CHARLES  WASHBURN,  Professor  of  Pharmacy,  and  Ma- 
teria Medica,  and  head  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 
Ph.  C,  University  of  Michigan,  1902;  B.  S.  Michigan  1904;  assis- 
tant in  pharmacy,  University  of  Michigan,  1903-1904;  instructor  in 
pharmacy  1904-1905;  professor  of  pharmacy  and  materia  medica, 
1905— 

JAMES   WELLINGS    STURGIS.    Professor   of   Latin,   and   Secretary   to 
the  Faculty. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1896;  M.  A.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1897;  tutor  in  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  1896-1897;  assis- 
tant instructor  in  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  1897-1898; 
acting  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  1900-1901;  instructor  in  Greek 
and  Latin,    1901-1905;   professor   of  Latin,   1905 — 
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SAI^IUEL  WATSON  REAVES,   Professor  of  Mathematics, 

B.  S.,  first  honour,  South  Carolina  Military  Academy,  1895;  B.  S,, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1899;  student  in  Cornell  University, 
1899  to  January  1901,  and  university  scholar  in  mathematics;  A.  B. 
Cornell.  1900;  instructor  in  mathematics,  Michigan  Military  Aca- 
demy. January  to  June,  1901;  assistant  professor  of  mathematics 
in  Clemson  College,  South  Carolina,  1901-1905;  professor  of  math- 
ematics 1905 — 

(iIUL    METHODIUS   JANSKY,    Professor    of    Physics    and    Electrical 
Engineering. 

A.  B.  Valparaiso  College.  1S91:  superintendent  of  city  schools, 
AuSable,  Michigan,  1895-1902;  assistant  in  physics  and  electrical 
engineering  University  of  Michigan,  1903-1904;  B.  S.,  in  electrical 
engineering.  1904;  research  assistant,  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, Washington,  1904-1905;  member  of  the  Bohemian  Society 
of  Mathematicians  and  physicists  of  Prague;  member  of  the  Amer 
ican  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers;  professor  of  physics  and 
electrical   engineering,   1905 — 


INSTRUCTORS 

GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  BUCKLIX.  Jr..  Instructor  in  Economics  and 
Sociology. 

A.  B.,  cum  laude,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1903;  registrar,  1900- 
1903;  instructor  and  registrar  on  leave  of  absence  for  graduate 
study  in  Yale  University,  1903-1904;  M.  A.,  Yale,  1904;  member  of 
American  Economic  Association;  instructor  in  economics  and  so- 
ciology,   1904— 

ROY  PHILSON  STOOPS,  Instructor  in  Physiology  and  Bacteriology. 
A.  B..  University  of  Oklahoma,  1898;  assistant  in  pathology,- 
American  Medical  Missionary  College,  Chicago,  1898-1900;  M. 
D.,  University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
1903;    in.structor  in   physiology  and  bacteriology,   1903 — 

FRANK  ELWOOD  KNOWLES,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Ph.  B.,  Drake  University,  1900;  M.  A.,  Drake,  1904;  assistant  prin- 
cipal and  instructor  in  mathematics  and  physics,  Puget  Sound 
Academy,  Snohomish,  Washington,  1901-1902;  graduate  student 
in  mathematics  and  physics,  the  University  of  Chicago,  during 
four  quarters,  1902-1905;  instructor  in  mathematics,  Rugby  School, 
affiliated  with  the  University  of  Chicago,  spring  quarter,  1903; 
instructor   in    mathematics.    1903 — 
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FREDRIK  HOLMBERG,  Instructor  In  Violin,  Voice,  and  Theory  of 
Music. 

Student  in  the  College  of  Joenkoeping,  Sweden,  1888-1890;  Bethany 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Kansas,  violin,  Zedeler  and  Lindberg,  voice 
and  theory,  Thorstenberg  and  Hughes,  1892-1898;  Mus.  B.  Bethany 
College,  1899;  pupil  of  Listeman,  College  of  Music,  Chicago,  voice 
and  theory,  1899-1900;  teacher  of  violin,  voice  and  theory.  Eureka 
Academy,  Kansas,  1900;  teacher  of  violin  and  theory,  Bethany  Col- 
lege, Kansas,  1900-1903;  instructor  in  violin,  voice  and  theory,  con- 
ductor of  orchestra  and  chorus,   1903 — 

SARDIS    ROY    HADSEL.L,    Registrar,    and    Instructor    in    English    in 
the   Preparatory    School. 
Graduate  of  Normal  Department  Southwest  Kansas  College,   1899; 

A.  B.  cum  laude,  University  of  Oklahoma  1904;  acting  registrar, 
1903-1904;  registrar  and  instructor  in  English  in  the  preparatory 
school,    1904— 

ELMER  GRANT  WOODRUFF,   Instructor  in  Mineralogy. 

B.  S.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1901;  Assistant  Nebraska  Geological 
Survey,  1899-1904;  fellow  in  geology,  University  of  Nebraska,  1903- 
1904;  M.  A.  University  of  Nebraska,  1904;  assistant  U.  S.  Geolo- 
gical Survey,  1904;  member  National  Geographical  Society;  in- 
structor  in   mineralogy,    1904 — 

MYRTLE  ELIZABETH  SUNDSTROM,  Instructor  in  Voice  Training. 
Mus.  B.,   Bethany  College,   Kansas,   1900;   director  of  music,  Norton 
Schools,  Kansas,  1900-1901;  student  of  Hinshaw,  Chicago,  1902;   in- 
structor in   voice,   Bethany   College,   1903-1904;    instructor   in  voice, 
1904— 

JAMES  DUFF  BARNETT,  Instructor  in  Political  Science. 

A.  B.  College  of  Emporia,  Kansas,  1890;  assistant  in  Latin  and  his- 
tory, College  of  Emporia,  1890-1891;  principal  of  the  Emporia  nigh 
school,  1895-1901;  university  fellow  in  political  science.  University 
of  Wisconsin,  1902-  1903;  assistant  in  political  science.  University 
of  Wisconsin,  1903-1905;  Ph.  D.,  Wisconsin,  1905;  instructor  in 
political   science,   1905 — 

LILLIAN  GONZALEZ  ROBINSON,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages, 
A.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1903;  graduate  scholar  in  romance 
languages.  University  of  Chicago,  1903-1904;  1900-1902  studied  in 
France  and  Spain;  1903-1905  graduate  student  in  the  University 
of  Chicago;  M.  A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1905;  instructor  in  ro- 
mance languages,   1905 — 

EDWARD  MARSH  WILLIAMS,  Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Histology 
A.  B.,  Kansas  State  University,  1898;  professor  of  biology,  Friends 
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University,  Wichita,  1898-1902;  awarded  scholarship  in  botany^ 
Columbia  University,  1900;  B.  S.,  cum  laude,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1903;  instructor  in  biology,  Lyons  Township  High  schoaU 
Chicago,  1903-1905;  student  in  Rush  Medical  College,  1903-1905; 
instructor  in  pathology  and  histology,   1905 — 

HENRY  HUME  MACPHERSON,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. 

M.  E.,  Cornell  University  1903;  instructor  in  mechanical  engineering, 
University  of  Wisconsin  1903-1905;  instructor  in  mechanical  en- 
gineering,  1905 — 

ASSISTANTS 

J.  MELVILLE  FINNEY,  M.  D.,  (Ft.  Worth  University)  Model 
maker  and   assistant   in   Osteology. 

GUY  YANDALL  WILLIAMS,   Laboratory  assistant  in   Chemistry. 

BENJAMIN  GILBERT   OWEN,  Assistant  in   Physical  Training. 

MRS.  DAVID  CONNOLLY  HALL,  Assistant  in  Physical  Train- 
ing for  Women. 

BERENICE   RICE,  Mus.  B.,   Assistant  in  Piano. 

BLANCHE  MORGAN,  Mus.  B.,  Assistant  in  Piano. 

LENA  STUBBLEFIELD,  Mus.  B.,  Assistant  in  Voice  Training. 

MERLE    NE^ATBY,    Assistant    in   Violin. 

LLOYD    CURTIS,    Teacher   of   Band   Instruments. 

NANCY   LONGNECKER,    Assistant    in   Piano. 

ERRETT    R.    NEWBY,    Assistant   in   Piano. 

OTHER    OFFICERS 

ISAAC   N.    PICKETT,   Head  Janitor. 

FRANK   FLOOD,   University   Carpenter. 

JESSE  LEE  RADER,  Student  assistant  in  the  library. 

CARL  HASTINGS  MILAM,   Student  assistant  in  the  library. 

ADELAIDE   LOOMIS,    Student  assistant  to  the  Registrar. 

MILTON   MONROE   MAYNARD,    Student  assistant   to     Registrar. 

CLARENCE  STORM,  Dispensing  clerk  in  Chemistry  and  Pharm- 
acy. 

HERBERT    GEORGE   FISHER,    Secretary   to   the   President. 

JOHN  CHESTER  DARLING,  Student  assistant  in  the  gymna- 
sium. 
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COMMITTEES    OF   THE    FACULTY 

Freshman  Studies:  Professor  Van  Vleet,  Chairman;  Professors 
Parrington  and  Cole. 

Graduate  Studies:  Professor  Buchanan,  Chairman;  Professors 
Parrington  and  Bynum. 

High  School:  Professor  Buchanan,  Chairman;  Associate  Professor 
Gittinger,  and  Professor  Reaves. 

Library:  Professor  Ferguson,  Chairman;  Professor  Faxton,  ana 
Associate  Professor  Humphreys. 

University  Publications:  Professor  Parrington,  Chairman;  Profes- 
sor Paxton,  and  Mr.  Hadsell. 

Discipline:  The  President,  Chairman,  Professors  De  Barr  and  Bu- 
chanan. 

Athletics:  Professor  Hall,  Chairman;  Professors  Van  Vleet  and 
Washburn. 

Advanced  Entrance  Credits:  For  the  present  the  duties  of  this 
coramittee  will  be  performed  by  the  committee  on  high  schools. 

University  Extension:  Professor  Gould,  Chairman;  Mr.  Bucklin 
and  Mr.  Knowles. 

Programme:     Professor  Cole,  Chairman;  Professor  Washburn. 

Non-Athletic  Organizations:  Professor  De  Barr,  Chairman;  Pro- 
fessors Bynum  and  Sturgis. 

Oratorical  League:  Mr.  Bucklin,  Chairman;  Professor  Buchanan 
and  Associate   Professor  Humphreys. 

Oratorical  Association:  Professor  Guelich  and  Associate  Professol 
Humph"reys. 

ADVISERS   TO   STUDENTS 

For  the  members  of  the  freshmen  and  sophomore  classes  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Committee  on  Freshman  Studies. 

For  the  members  of  the  senior  and  junior  classes  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  the  professor  under  whom  the  major  work  is  done. 

For  the  students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  Professor  Washburn. 

For  the  students  in  the  School  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Stoops. 

For  students  in  the  School  of  Mines,  Professor  Gould. 

For  students  in  the  School  of  Applied  Science,  Professor  Jansky. 

For  graduate  students,  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies. 

For  members  of  the  Preparatory  School,  Associate  Professor  Git- 
tinger. 

For  the  students  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Professor  Guelich". 


THE     UNIVERSITY 

The  State  University  of  Oklalioma  is  the  head  of  th-e  publit 
school  system  of  the  Territory.  It  was  founded  by  the  state  in 
order  to  provide  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  Territory  with 
a  school  in  which  they  might  do  advanced  academic  and  profes- 
sional work.  It  begins  where  the  high  school  leaves  off,  and  its 
training  is  fou*Qded  upon  that  got  in  the  secondary  public  schools. 
A  sen&e  of  this  close  connection  between  the  public  schools  and 
the  university,  determines  in  large  measure,  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  university,  its  spirit  and  course  of  study. 

The  control  of  the  university  is  entrusted  to  a  Board  of  Re- 
gents, consisting  of  the  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  ex-officio,  and  of 
five   members   appointed   by  the   Governor. 

THE    SCHOOLS 

The  university  is  made  up  of  the  following  schools: 

The  'College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The   School  of  Medicine. 

The   School   of   Applied   Science. 

The   School   of  Pharmacy. 

The  School  of  Mines. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

The    Preparatory    School. 

The  College  of  Arts  aUd   Sciences  embraces:  — 

a.  An  undergraduate  course,  chiefly  elective. 

b.  A    combined    course    in    collegiate    and    medical    studies. 
Both  courses  lead  to  the  bachelor  degree. 

The  School  of  Medicine  covers  the  first  two  years'  work  of 
a  regular  four  year  course  in  medicine,  and  prepares  th-e  stu- 
de'nt  to  enter  the  third  year  class  in  other  medical  colleges. 

The  School  of  Applied  Science  covers  four  years'  work  in 
mechanical,  electrical  and  civil  engineering,  and  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  mechanical,  electrical  and  civil 
engineering. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  covers  two  years'  work  and  leads 
to   the   degree   of   Pharmaceutical   Chemist. 

The  School  of  Mines  covers  four  years'  work  and  leads  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mining. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  embraces:  — 

a.     A  course   in   music,   drawing  and   public   speaking. 
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b.  An  advanced  course  in  music,  drawing  and  painting  and 
public   speaking. 

c.  A  graduate  course  in  piano,  voice  and  violin. 

Tb^  Preparatory  School  offers  a  four  years'  course,  leading 
to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences'. 

FOUNDATION 

The  university  is  founded  upon  the  authority  of  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  -entitled  "An  act  to 
locate  and  establish  the  University  of  Oklahoma."  The  act  pro- 
vided that  when  ten  thousand  dollars  and  forty  acres  of  land 
should  be  given  to  the  territory  by  the  city  of  Norman  the  school 
should  be  located  at  that  place.  These  requirements  having  been 
met,  the  university  was  established  at  Norman  in  1892. 

The  law  then  proceeds  to  state  more  explicitly  the  scope  and 
purposes  of  the  school  as  follov/s: 

(6787)  Sec.  9.  The  object  of  the  tPniversity  of  O'klahoma 
shall  be  to  provide  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  various  branches  of  learning  connected  with  scientific  in- 
dustrial and  professional  pursuits,  in  the  instruction  and  training 
of  persons  Vn  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  also  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  United  States  and  this  territory  in  what  re- 
gards the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens. 

(6788)  Sec.  10.  The  college  department  of  arts  shall  embrace 
courses  of  instruction  in  mathematical,  physical  and  natural  sci- 
ences with  their  application  to  the  industrial  arts,  such  as  agricul- 
ture, mechanics,  engineering,  mining  and  metallurgy,  manufac- 
tures, architecture  and  commerce,  and  such  branches  included  in 
the  college  of  letters  as  shall  be  necessary  to  proper  fitness  of 
pupils  in  the  scientific  and  practical  courses  of  their  chosen  pro- 
suits,  and  in  military  tactics;  and  in  the  "nprmal  department  the 
proper  instruction  and  learning  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching 
ill  the  common  schools;  and  as  soon  as  the  income  of  the  universi- 
ty will  allow,  i*n  such  order  as  the  wants  of  the  public  shall  seem 
to  require,  the  said  courses  in  the  sciences  and  their  application 
to  the  practical  arts  shall  be  expanded  into  district  colleges 
of  arts,  and  shall  embrace  a  liberal  course  of  instruction  in  lan- 
guages, literature  and  philosophy,  together  with  such  courses  or 
parts  of  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts'  as  the  regents  of  the  uni- 
versity shall  prescribe. 

(6789)  Sec.  11.  The  university  shall  be  open  to  female  as 
well  as  to  male  students,  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions 
as  the  Board  of  Regents  may  deem  proper,  and  all  able-bodied 
male  students  of  the  university  in  whatever  college  may  receive 
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instruction  and  discipline  in  military  tactics,  the  requisite  arms 
ior  which  shall  be  furnished  by  the  territory. 

INCOME 

The  university  is  supported  out  of  the  ge'aeral  revenues  of 
the  territory.  The  Legislature  of  1905  set  apart  the  sum  of  $50,- 
000  a  year  for  two  years  to  provide  a  general  maintenance  fund 
for  the  university.  In  addition  to  this,  Section  13  in  each  town- 
ship in  what  isi  known  as  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  and  in  the  Kiowa, 
Comanche  and  Wichita  country  opened  to  settlement  in  1901,  has 
been  reserved  for  university,  normal  school  and  agricultural  col- 
lege purposes.  The  lands  so  reserved  are  leased  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  schools  named,  and  bring  to  the  university  at  prese*nt 
-about  $9,000.00  a  year. 

SITUATION 

Norman,  the  seat  of  the  university,  is  the  county  seat  of 
Cleveland  county.  It  is  an  excellent  town  of  3,500  inhabitants, 
situated  eighteen  miles  south  of  Oklahoma  'City  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Satn.ta  Fe  railroad,  in  approximately  the  geographical 
center  of  the  two  territories.  The  winters  are  mild  and  the  cli- 
mate is  pre-eminently  healthful.  The  citizens  of  Norman  are 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  are  united  in  their  hearty 
sympathy   with    educational    matters. 

THE  GROUNDS 

The  university  campus,  comprising  sixty  acres,  lies  at  a  slight 
elevation  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  South  Canadian  river. 
The  grounds  have  bee'n.  divided  into  six  quadrangular  plots  with 
drives.  Pour  of  these  quadrangles  will  'be  given  over  to  the  build- 
ings, one  to  athletics  and  one  is  unassigned  at  present. 

Immediately  on  the  completion  of  the  first  buildi*Dg  in  1891 
large  plantings  of  trees  were  made  chiefly  elm  and  ash.  From  the 
first  they  made  fine  growth  and  are  now  of  a  size  to  make  tli--^ 
campus  with  its  approach,  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  in 
Oklahoma.  In  the  spring  of  1903  the  grounds  were  carefully  plat- 
ted, and  since  then  the  development  has  been  rapid.  Other  large 
plaMings  have  been  made,  which  are  part  of  a  well  thought  out 
plan.  Pifteeen  years  ago  the  camxpus  was  bare  prairie.  To  make 
the  grounds  over,  so  that  they  should  be  beautiful  in  themselves 
and  a  fit  setting  for  the  buildings  takes  time  and  care,  but  it  is 
something  that  the  university  management  has  greatly  at  heart. 
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and  the  remarkable  development  already  brought  about  promises 
much  for  the  future. 

THE    BUILDINGS 

University  Hall:  Built  in  19G2-03  at  a  cost  of  $70,000,  con- 
tains the  offices  of  the  preside'At,  secretary,  registrar  and  regents 
with  suites  of  recitation  rooms,  offices,  society  halls,  etc.  It  is 
built  of  buff  brick  with  terra  cotta  trimmings  and  basement  of 
planed  limestone,  in  the  Renaissance  style  of  architecture.  For- 
mal entrance  into  this  building  took  place  March  15,  1903. 

Science  Hall:  The  old  Science  Hall,  with  all  its  contents  was 
bur*ned  on  the  night  of  January  6,  1903.  This  was  the  first  build- 
ing on  the  campus  and  was  completed  in  1894.  Among  the  con- 
tents destroyed  were  university  and  private  scientific  collec- 
tions, an  excellent  library  of  12,000  volumes,  fixtures,  fur'ni- 
ture,  physical  and  chemical  apparatus. 

The  new  Science  Hall  is  a  gray-pressed  brick  structure,  63  x 
125  feet,  with  limestone  trimmings.  More  particular  descrip- 
tions of  it  will  be  found  under  the  description  of  the  labora- 
tories of  chemistry,  biology  and  geology.  Occupation  of  this 
building  took  place  in  September,  1904. 

Carnegie  Library:  The  library  building  is  a  gift  from  Andrew 
Carnegie,  Esq.  It  is  built  of  gray  brick,  and  has  two  stories  and 
a  basement.  The  general  reading  room  and  offices  are  on  the 
first  floor.  On  the  second  floor  is  a  large  room  for  general 
meetings  ,  together  with  three  semi'nary  rooms.  In  the  rear  is 
a  large  stack  annex,  fitted  with  sheet  metal  stacks.  For  the 
present  the  women's  gymnasium  occupies   the   basement. 

The  building  was  opened  to  use  January,  1905. 

Gymnasium:  The  university  management  has  recognized 
physical  training  as  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  the  u'niver- 
sity.  In  the  summer  of  1903  a  new  gym'n.asium,  55x100  feet,  was 
built.  This  is  divided  into  six  rooms.  The  main  hall,  twenty 
feet  high  has  thirty-two  hundred  square  feet  of  unobstructed 
floor  space.  The  locker  room  accomodates  five  hundred  indi- 
vidual lockers.  The  bath  room  adjacent  is  fitted  with  spray  and 
shower  baths  and  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water.  The  di- 
rector's office  and  an  i'n.dividual  exercising  room  occupy  the  east 
end. 

The  building  is  equipped  throughout  with  all  the  essentials 
of  a  good  gymnasium. 

The    women's    gymnasium    occupies   the    entire    basement   of 
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the  new  Carnegie  Library.  The  main  room,  twelve  feet  high, 
contains  four  thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  east 
wing,  30x40  feet,  is  used  as  a  locker  and  bath  room.  The  locker 
room  is)  provided  with  four  dressing  rooms  eax^h  co'ntai'nin^ 
twenty  lockers.  The  dressing  rooms  connect  with  twelve  indi- 
vidual shower  and  stpray  baths  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water. 

Shops:  The  engineering  work  is  carried  on  in  two  frame 
'buildings  one  of  which  has  ibeen  erected  during  the  past  year. 
The  shops  and  mechanical  or  testing  laiboratory  are  housed  in 
these   buildings. 

The  shops  consist    of  a  madhine     shop,  foundry,     forge  and  a 
pattern  and  wood  working  shop. 

The  machine  shop  is  equipped  with  drill  presses,  universal 
milling  machine,  planer,  shaper,  engine  lathe,  universal  tool  and 
cutter  gri'nder,  bench  vises  and  a  full  assortment  of  small  tools. 
The  machines  are  all  new. 

The  foundry  is  supplied  with  a  standard  cupola,  brass  furnace 
and  core  oven  together  with  several  sets  otf  tools  for  students* 
use  in   moulding  and  casting. 

The  forge  sihop  is  furnished  with  six  down  draft  forges  of 
the  latest  pattern;  connections  having  bee^Q  laid  for  four  more 
which  will  be  added  as  soon  as  needed.  The  blower  and  ex- 
haust fans  are  driven  by  a  fifteen  horse  power  induction  motor. 

The  pattern  and  woodw^orking  shop  is  supplied  with  lathes, 
joiner,  planer,  cross  cut  and  rip  saw,  a  scroll  saw  and  a  full 
assortment  of  tools  for  wood  w^orking. 

For  the  mechanical  testing  laboratory  have  been  ordered  a 
100,000  pound  GRiehle  testing  machine,  a  transverse  testing 
machine,  extensometer,  a  1,000  pound  cement  machine,  moulds 
sieves!  and,  other  accessories  for  cement  testing. 

The  equipment  of  the  shops  and  laboratories  is  excellent  in 
every  respect.  Other  machines  and  apparatus  will  be  added  from 
time  to  time,  some  will  be  purchased  and  some  will  ^e  designed 
and  built  in  th©  shops. 

Anatomical  Laboratory:  This  building,  consisting  of  a  large 
dissecting  room,  a  class  room  and  a  liObrary  and  a  sitore  and  prep- 
aration room  lies  west  of  the  work  sbops.  It  was  especially  con- 
structed for  work  in  human  anatomy. 

A  smaller  building  adjacent  to  the  anatomical  laboratory  is 
usted  for  taxidermy  and  as  a  general  preparation  shop  for  mu- 
seum  material. 

2 — University 
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Heating  Plant:  All  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  from  a 
ceatral  heating  plant  and  all  are  completely  wired  and  supplied 
with  electric  lights. 

THE   LABORATORIES 

Abundant  opportunities  are  provided  for  practical  instruc- 
tion in  the  laboratories  of  the  university  in  chemistry  and  phar- 
macy, physics,  biology,  geology  and  experimental  psychology. 

Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Lab  oratories:  These  laboratories 
comprise  ten  rooms,  as  follows,  i^  the  basement  of  Science  Hall: 

A    general    lecture    room; 

A  laboratory  of  general  chemistry; 

A  laboratory   of  quantitative     and  organic  chemistry; 

A  research  laiboratory; 

A  private  laboratory  and  office; 

A  dispensing  room; 

A   balance   room; 

A    general    pharmacy    laboratory; 

A  pharmacognosy  and  prescription  room; 

A   private   pharmacy   room   and   office. 

The  general  chemis'try  laboratory  accommodates  120  stu- 
dents and  is  equipped  with  water,  gas  and  draitoge.  Oppor- 
tunities for  glass  blowing  and  bending  are  furnished  in  this 
laboratory. 

The  quantitative  laboratoity  accommodates  72  students,  and 
is  furnished  with  gas,  water,  drainage,  and  glass  blowing  a*nd 
bendi'ng  facilitiss. 

The  research  laboratory  accommodates  sixteen  students'  and 
is  furnished  with  gas,  water  and  drainage.  Nitrog^en  determin- 
ation apparatus,  combustion  apparatus  and  apparatus  for  water 
analysis  and  analysis  of  food  products,  etc.,  are  in  place  i'n  this 
laboratory. 

The  pharmaceutical  laboratory  accommodates  forty-eight 
students,  and  is  furnished  with  gas,  water  and  drainage.  All 
necessary  apparatus  for  pharmaceutical  preparation  are  in 
place  in  tliis  laboratory. 

The  prescription  latboratory  is  well  equipped  with  balances, 
drugs  and  apparatus,  gas,  drai'nage  and  water  and  accommodates 
twelve   students. 

The  pharmacognosy  room  is  furnislied  with  all  the  crude 
drugs  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  with  suitable  tables  and  furni- 
ture and   tables  for  this   work. 

The  balance  room  is  provided  with  fourteen  pairs  of  bal- 
ances  of   the   Sartorious   &   Becker   make,    and   all   balances   for 
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analytical  work  are  sensitive  to  1-10  milligram.  One  button  assay 
balance  is  i'Acluded  in  the  list  sensitive  to  l-l'O'O  of  a  milligram. 
The  room  is  well  lighted. 

The  dispensing  room  is  provided  with  all  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus and  chemicals  for  carrying  on  the  work  in  chemistry 
and  pharmacy.  The  total  value  of  apparatus  and  chemicals  in 
this  room  is  about  $6,000. 

The  private  laboratory  of  the  professor  of  pharmacy  is  pro- 
vided with  a  fine  pair  of  ibalances,  gas,  water  and  drainage  and 
all  necessary  apparatus,  drugs,  etc.,  for  his  work. 

The  private  laboratory  and  office  of  the  professor  of  chem- 
istry is  provided  witli  suitable  taibles,  gas,  water,  drainage  and 
apparatus  to  carry  on  his  work  and  also  research  work. 

The  recitation  room  is  provided  with  a  suitable  lecture  table 
and  seats  for  sixty-five  students. 

'All  lal>oratoriesi  and  rooms  are  suitably  lighted  with  elec- 
tricity and  all  are  provided  with  forced  ventilation. 

Biological  Laboratories:  These  laboratories  comprise  the 
whole  of  the  first  fioor  of  Science  Hall — ^exclusive  of  the  lecture 
hall — 8i  seiparate  building  for  anatomy,  and  a  separate  building, 
consisting  of  a  store  room,  and  a  large  workshop,  for  taxidermy 
and  the  preparation  of  class  and  useful  material. 

The  laboratories  in  Science  Hall  i'n elude  the  following: 

Embryology   and   bacteriology; 

'Normal   and   pathological   histology; 

Physiology ; 

Faculty  research  room; 

JAn   incufbatoT   room; 

A  cold  storaige  room; 

Departmental  library; 

Biological  office; 

A  general  store  room. 

The  laboratory  of  embryology  and  bacteriology  accommodates 
thirty-five  students.  It  is  equipped  with  BB  Bausch  and  Lomb 
microscopes  with  1-2  inch  oil  immersion  objectives  and  Abbe 
condensers,  incubator,  autoclav,  hot  air  sterilizers,  hot  water  fil- 
ters, blood  serum  apparatus,  counting  apparatus,  Novy's  ancaero- 
hic  culture  jars^  fermentation  tubes,  paraffin  haths,  Minot's  pre- 
cision microtome,  a  set  of  Zeigler's  wax  models  to  illustrate  the 
development  of  the  brain  and  the  human  embryo,  and  all  of  the 
accessory  apparatus,  chemicals,  stains,  glassware,  etc.,  essential 
for  both  general  and  special  work  in  these  subjects. 

The  laboratory  of  normal  and  pathological  histology  ac- 
eommodates     thirty-two     s'tudents.     It    is   amply    supplied    with 
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microscopes,  a  Mi*D.ot  precision  microtome,  paraffin  baths  and  ail 
the  stains,  chemicals,  glass  ware  and  other  apparatus,  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  the  work  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  laboratory  of  physiology  accommodaJtesi  sixteen  stu- 
dents. The  equipment  consists  of  a  very  complete  set  of  appa- 
ratus for  demonstration  in  exp-erimental  physiology,  including 
kymographs,  plethysmograph.  sph3'gmograph,  time  marker,  in- 
duction coils,  rheocord,  centrifuge,  galvanometers,  keys,  commu- 
tators, etc. 

The  faculty  research  room,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  a 
place  where  the  members  of  the  ibiological  faculty  ma^r  carry  on 
special  lines  of  investigation,  and  it  is  fitted  up  with  this  end  in 
view.  It  is  well  supplied  with  general  apparatus  and  special 
apparatus  is  supplied  as  needed  for  carrying  on  special  lines  of 
investigation. 

The  scientific  men  of  the  territory  and  especially  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  are  cordially  invited  to  avail  themr 
selves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  this  laboratory  foT  making 
special  tests  or  special  invesligations  relative  to  their  work. 

The  incubator  and  cold  storage  rooms  are  adjacent  to  the 
laboratory  of  embryology  and  ibacteriology.  The  cold  sto'rage 
room  is  provided  with  refrigerajtors  for  keeping  material  that 
requires  a  low  temperature.  The  incubator  room  co'ntains  the 
incubators,  paraffin  'baths,  etc.,  for  the  above  laboratory. 

The  departmental  library  contains  the  reference  works  and 
special  journals  of  the  department.  It  is  fitted  with  tables  and 
chairs,  and  is  open  as  reference  and  reading  room  during  the 
regular   laboratory  hours. 

The  work  in  botany,  zoology  and  general  ibiology  will  be 
carried  on  in  the  above  laboratories  until  the  basement  is  va- 
cated by  the  department  of  chemistry.  Permanent  laboratories 
will   then   be   fitted  up  in  the  hasement. 

The  apparatus  and  material  for  work  in  these  subjects  are 
ample.  The  large  collection  of  material  in  the  museum  is  all 
available,  including  a  large  and  Teprese'D.taitive  collection  of  ^kins 
and  mounted  specimens  of  OMahoma  birdsl;  a  collection  of  s^kins 
and  mounted  specimens  of  Oklahoma  mammals,  a  large  collection 
of  reptiles,  a  good  series  of  mounted  skeletons,  and  a  series  of 
models  of  animals  and  dissections. 

These  models  are  of  unusual  value,  as  they  were  made  iby  Dr. 
Finney,  the  university  model  maker,  from  special  dissections, 
and  from  specially  selected  animals,  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating certain   definite  lines  of  work. 

The  anatomical  laboratory  occupies  a  separate  building,  de- 
signed  and   constructed   for  work   in   human   a^natomy.    It   oon- 
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tains  the  dissecting  room,  a  class  room  and  library,  and  a 
room  for  preparation  and  storage  of  material.  It  is  provided 
with  every  convenience  for  the  use  of  classes  in  dissiection.  The 
disiseoting  room  is  large,  and  planned  with  special  reference  to 
securing  an  abundant  supply  of  sunlight,  it  is  fitted  with  dis- 
secting tables,  side  tables,  lock-ers  and  lavatory.  Immediately 
adjoining  is  the  room  containing  the  osteologioal  collection  and 
the  departmental  library,  with  nunjerous  anatomical  charts,  mod- 
els and  diagrams,  The  preparation  room  contains  appliances  for 
injecting  and  preserving  material.  Dissection  is  provided  for  by 
Oklahoma  statute,  and  anatomical  material  is  abundant.  The 
work  in  practical  a^Datomy  continues  throughout  the  college  year. 

Georogicai  Laboratories:  The  geological  laboratories  comprise 
eight  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  of  Science  'Hall  as  follows: 

General   geology   room; 

Mineralogy   room; 

Palaeontology    room; 

Departmental   library; 

Lecture  room; 

Geological  office; 

Asisistant's  office  and  work  room; 

Store  room. 

The  general  geology  room  is  fitted  with  tables  to  accommo- 
date forty  students,  with  casesi  for  rocks  and  minerals,  and 
with  necessary  apparatus  to  pursue  the  work  in  general  and 
economic  geology,  physiography  and  lithology.  The  following 
collections  of  rocks'  and  minerals  in  this  room  are  used  for 
purposes  of  instruction: 

A  collection  illustrating  Kemp's  Handbook  of 

Rocks 150  specimens 

A  stratigraphlc  collection  from  the  various  geo- 
logic   horizons/    100  specimens 

A    phenomenal     collection     illustrating    marked 

and  unusual  forms   150  specimens 

A  collection  of  useful  economic  minerals....    200  specimens 

A  collection  of  common  sedimentary  rooks 300  specimens 

A   collection   of  common   igneouG   rocks 500  specimens 

An  extensive  collection  of  minerals   600  specimens 

A  collectio^n  of  ores' 20O  specimens 

A  miscellaneous  collection  of  rocks  ores  and 
minerals  obtained  by  exchange  at  the  Pal- 
ace of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  Louisiana 
Purdhase    Exposition    lOOO  specimens 

Total    3200  specimens 
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The  mineralogy  room  will  accommodate  twenty-four  stu- 
dents and  •is  fitted  with  mineralogical  des'ks,  provided  with  gas, 
water  and  individual  lockers.  The  room  contains  cases  for 
chemicals,  minerals,  models  etc.  Two  sets  of  crystal  models  and 
a  set  of  crystal  charts  are  u&ed  to  supplement  the  natural  crys- 
tal collections.  Besides  iyp€  minerals  from  various  parts  of 
the  world  there  are  several  collections  illustrating  characteristic 
mineral  properties.  General  apparatus  is  provided  for  blow-pipe 
and  analytical  work. 

The  paleontology  room  is  provided  with  tables,  cases,  Bausch 
and  Lomb  microscopes  and  general  apparatus  for  cleaning  and 
mounting  fossils  and  making  sectio'ns.  In  addition  to  a  collec- 
tion of  modern  invertebrates  illustrating  types  of  animal  life 
there  are  collections  of  fossils  including  specimens  from  practi- 
cally all  American  horizons  as  well  as  a  considerable  num^ber  of 
forms  from  foreign  localities.  All  collections  are  being  added 
to  by  exchange,  purchase  and  collection. 

At  the  prese'nt  time  there  are  on  the  shelves  particularly  good 
specimens  from  the  lower  Palaezoic  formations  of  the  Arbuckle 
mountains  (the  collection  from  the  Hun  ton  limesto'ne  is  the 
largest  in  the  world)  and  from  the  iComanche  'Cretaceous  rocks 
of  Texas  and  Indian  T'erritory. 

The  total  number  of  fossil  spccime'ns  in  the  room' is  approx- 
imately as  follows: 

iCambrian    and    Ordovician    90O  s|pecimens 

Silurian   1600'  specimens 

'Devonian 31OO  specimens 

Carboniferous    300'  specimens 

Jura-Trias    100  specimens 

Cretaceous 1200  specimens 

Tertiary  and  Rece*Dt  300  specimens 

Total 4700  specimens 

The  library  room  is  comfortably  fitted  up  and  the  books 
are  all  available  for  the  students  of  the  department.  Among 
these  are  not  only  a  large  number  of  books  of  a  technical  and 
popular  nature,  but  two  collections  consisting  largely  of  reports. 
One  of  these  collections,  which  contains  eight  hundred  books 
and  pamphlets,  was'  purchased  by  the  university,  and  the  other, 
containing  some  thirteen  hundred  volumes  is  the  property  of 
the  professor  of  geology. 

Among  these  books  are  practically  all  the  pulblications  of  the 
United  States  'Geological  Survey,  consisting  of  annual  reports, 
mo'nographs,  bulletins,  folios,  irrigation  and  water  supply  papers, 
and    professional    papers;    reports    of   the    geological    surveys    ot 
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the  following  states:  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, Indiana,  'Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Alaibama,  Maryland,  New 
York,  Arkansas,  Minnesota,  Texas,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts, 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  North  Carolina;  reports  of  va- 
rious lear'n.ed  and  scientific  bodies  and  a  large  number  ot 
authors'  'brochures   dealing  with   special  topics. 

There  are  available  for  students  a  number  ot  maps  and 
charts,  which  include,  among  others,  the  county  maps  of  Okla 
homa,  oflftcial  maps  of  Indian  Territory,  United  States  and 
Office  maps  of  the  various  states,  United  States  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic iSurvey  maps  of  harbors,  and  the  Mississip'pi  River  Commis- 
sion maps.  The  charts  have  bee'n  prepared  mainly  by  students 
of  the  department  ,and  illustrate  the  development  of  life  during 
geologic  time,  the  growth  of  the  North  American  continent,  the 
geological  time  scale,  etc. 

The  department  has  for  use  nearly  one  hundred  geological 
relief  maps  and  models,  most  of  v»^hich  were  made  by  the  uiii- 
versity  model  maker.  Among  the  larger  models  are:  a  geologi- 
cal relief  map  of  'Oklahoma,  models  of  Alipine  and  Piedmont 
glaciers,  Niagara  Falls,  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Arbuckle  Mountains,  the  latter  having  been  prepared  from  orig- 
inal data  secured  by  students  of  the  departme'Dt.  Several  sets 
of  smaller  models  illustrate  erosion,  coast  line  topography,  foldy. 
faults,  volcanoes,  river  piracy,  and  kindred  physiographic  phe- 
nomena. Several  restorations  of  (prehistoric  animals  have  been 
prepared,  among  which  are  the  Cretaceous  dinosaurs;  Tricera- 
tops  a^nd  'Stegosaur. 

The  .apparatus  for  microscopic  petrography  consists  of  n 
Bausch  and  Lomb  petrographic  microscome  and  accessories,  more 
than  100'  slides  and  a  collection  of  the  rocks  from  which  the  slides 
were  cut. 

The  lectures  in  the  various  classes  are  illustrated  from  time 
lo  time  with  the  stereopticon  for  which  there  are  available  over 
eight  hundred  slides  descri'ptive  of  geological  phenomena  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Psychological  Laboratory:  The  laboratory  for  experimental 
psychology  is  in  University  Hall  and  consists  of  a  lecture  room, 
a  room  for  general  experiments',  and  a  dark  room  for  experi- 
ments in  the  sense  of  vision,  fhe  equipment  is  adequate  for  a 
thorough  study  of  the  phenomena  of  sensation,  and  during  the 
present  year  a  course  in  the  phenomena  of  movement  will  be  pro- 
vided for.  All  of  the  apparatus  is  of  the  best  type  and  manu^ 
facture,  so  that  while  it  is  used  in  regular  courses  of  instructioi^ . 
^*'"  is  also  suitable  for  research. 
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In  addition  to  this  apparatus  for  strictly  experimental  work 
the  laboratory  is  equipped  with  a  large  amount  of  illustrative 
material  such  as  models,  charts  and  views  for  the  study  of  com- 
parative and  general  psychology. 

Supplementary  apparatus  for  special  investigations  will  ei- 
ther be  made  to  design  or  bought  as  need-ed.  The  laboratory 
is^  supplied  with  gas  and  electricity. 

Physical  Laboratory:  The  physical  laJboratory  at  present  is 
situated  in  the  basement  of  University  Hall,  and  isi  being  equipped 
with  standard  instruments  and  apparatus  for  experiments  and 
research  work  in  mechanical  measurements'',  heat,  sound,  light 
and  magnetism  and  electricity.  The  apparatus  is  of  the  best 
American  and  German  make.  The  la!bo'ratory  work  required  in 
connection  with  several  of  the  eliectrical  engineering  cour&es 
will  be  give^n  in  the  physical  laboratory. 

MUSEUM    OF   NATURAL   HISTORY 

Although  most  of  the  collections  of  the  museum  were  des- 
troyed by  fire,  January  6,  19i03,  a  good  working  collection  has 
been  secured  during  the  past  two  years  in  zoology,  botany,  and 
geology. 

The  museum  is  situated  on  the  second  floor  of  Science  Hall, 
in  a  well  lighted  room,  thirty-two  by  fifty-four  feet. 

The  zoological  material  consists  of  a  good  collection  of  the 
skins  of  Oklahoma  birds,  several  cases  of  moutn.ted  birds,  skins 
of  most  of  the  larger  mammals  of  Oklahoma,  a  group  of  mounted 
deer  and  antelope,  a  large  collection  of  Oklahoma  reptiles,  a 
collection  of  birds'  eggs  and  nests,  a  series  of  mounted  skele- 
to'As,  and  a  series  of  models  of  animals  and  dissections. 

The  botanical  material  consists  of  a  collection  of  the  summer 
flora  of  Southwestern  Oklahoma,  made  during  the  summer  of 
1903.  This  is  ^being  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to  be  available 
for  class  use. 

The  geological  material  includes  collections  of  rocks,  min- 
erals and  fossils  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  particularly 
from  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory.  At  present  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  this  material  is  kept  in  the  geological  labora- 
tories, in  order  that  the  specimens  may  'be  the  more  available  to 
students. 

Besides  a  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  material  the  col- 
lection includes  the  following:  the  Kemp  collection  of  rocks;  a 
phenomenal  collection  of  rocks;  a  stratigraphical  collection  of 
rocks;   a  collection  of     common  minerals;    a     collection  of  rock 
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forming  minerals;  a  collection  of  economic' minerals;  a  general 
collection  of  fossils;  several  collections'  representing  forms  from 
particular  localities,  and  an  especially  large  collection  of  in- 
vertebrate fossils  from  the  Arbuckle  Mou'n tains. 

OKLAHOMA     GEOLOGICAL     AND     NATURAL     HISTORY     SURVEY 

By  an  act  of  the  Degislature  of  1899  a  department  of  geology 
and  natural  history  for  the  territory  was/  established  with  head- 
quarters at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  the  professor  of  biology 
of  this  school  being  made  ex-officio  territorial  geologist  and  cu- 
rator of  the  museum. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  is  thus  stated  in  the  act  provid- 
ing for  the  same: 

"A  departmient  of  geology  and  natural  history  is  hereby  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  beginning  and  continuing  the  geo- 
logical and  scientific  survey  of  this  territory,  and  of  discovering 
and  developing  it^  natural  resources,  and  disseminating  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  its  agricultural,  mining  and  manufacturing 
adrantages." 

The  act  requires  the  territorial  geologist  to  make  to  the  gov- 
ernor a  (biennial  report  of  his  labors  and  discoveries. 

The  manuscript  of  the  first  'biennual  report  was  burned  at 
the  time  of  the  burning  of  Science  Hall. 

The  second  and  third  biennial  reports  have  been  issued. 

In  the  second  report  the  following  subjects  are  treated: 

1.  General  geolo'gy  of  Oklahoma. 

2.  Gypsum   deposits  of  Oklahoma. 

3.  Vertebrate  paleontology  of  the  permian  beds  of  O'klahoma. 

4.  Birds  of  Oklahoma. 

5.  iSnakes  of  Oklahoma. 

6.  Plants  of  Oklahoma. 
The  third  report  deals  with: 

1.  The  building  stones  of  Oklahoma. 

2.  Geology  of  the  Wichita  Mountains. 

3.  The  present  status  of  the  mining  industry  in  the  Wichita 
Mountains. 

4.  Report  of  mineral  deposits  in  the  Wichita  Mountains. 

5.  A  pTeliminary  report  on  the  contact  of  the  Perinean 
with  the  Pennsylvania  in  O'klahoma. 

It  is  evident  from  the  section  quoted  above  that  a  complete 
sfurvey  of  the  territory  is  contemplated.  The  work  will  have  to 
be  prosecuted  with  comparative  slowness  and  will  require 
years  for   its   completion. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  survey  to  replace  individual 
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investigations,  but  rather  to  encourage  and  supplement  them. 
Many  points  of  interest  can  be  settled  only  iby  deep  borings,  and 
these  must  be  made  largely,  If  'not  wholly,  by  individual  enter- 
prise. The  purpose  is  to  systematize  and  bring  before  the  publii- 
results  in  all  lines  of  work  and  from  all  sources. 

The  territorial  geologist  cakes  this  opportunity  to  solicit  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  citizens  of  'Oklahoma  in  the  work. 
For  information  concerning  the  s'urvey,  address  the  director,  Pro- 
fessor A.  H.   Van  Vleet,  University  of  Oklahoma. 

THE    LIBRARY 

The  library  is  under  the  control  of  the  Library  Committee, 
which  is  composed  of  the  Librarian  as  chairman  and  two  other 
mem'bers  of  the  university  faculty.  It  is  administered  with  as  few 
rules  a^  possible — the  desire  of  those  in  control  being  to  help 
the  greatest  number  of  users  possible  to  what  they  want  and 
with  such  restriction^  only  as  may  seem  neoesary.  On  regular 
school  days  the  liibrar^  is  open  from  7:45  a.  m.  to  5  p,  m.  and  from 
7  to  10  p.  m.,  and  on  Saturdays  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

The  library,  including  departmental  collections  and  govern- 
ment publications,  which  come  to  the  university  as  a  govern- 
ment depository,  numbers  about  12,000  volumes.  Selection  of 
the  books  has  been  made  with  much  care;  the  results  of  build- 
ing up  a  library  i'n  a  very  short  time  with  definite  ideas  in  mind 
are  evident.  The  Dewey  Decimal  classification  is  followed.  The 
catalogue  is  of  the  classed  form,  with  the  two  divisions;  the 
author  and  title,  and  the  classified.  The  cataloguing  is  being 
done  as  rapidly  as  may  be,  using  the  Library  of  Cong'ress  printed 
cards  supplemented  by  type-written  cards.  The  following  classes 
have  bee?n  catalogued  so  far:  Philosoiphy,  Religion,  Sociology, 
Philology,  Art,  American  Literature,  American  HistoTy,  Amer 
lean  biography,  French  History,  and  a  greater  part  of  all  other 
classes.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  catalogue  and  of  various 
indexes  and  library  aids  is  given. 

The  library  receives  many  of  the  more  important  general 
and  departmental  magazines,  and  most  of  the  newspapers  of 
Oklahoma,  together  with  several  of  the  largeT  dailies  from  various 
parts  of  the  United  IStates.  Back  files'  of  the  magazines  indexed 
in  Poole  are  being  added  as  rupidly  as  funds!  will  permit. 

Students  and  officers  of  the  university  may  draw  out  books 
for  home  use  in  accordance  with  the  rules  on  page  43. 

Persons  not  con'nected  v/ith  the  university  but  who  are  re- 
sponsibly known  to  the  librarian  are  invited  to  a  reference  room 
use  of  the  books    of  the  library. 
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Gifts  to  the  library  are  gladly  received,  are  properly  credited 

to   the   giver  and   the   receipt   acknowledged.     Magazines,  which 

often  accumulate  about  the  home  until  they  become  very  much 

in  the    way,  can  be  put  to  a  good    use  by  sending  them  to  the 

university.  Material  about  Oklahoma  and.  the  st)uthwest  is  es- 
pecially desired.  The  li'brary  is  willing  to  pay  transportation 
charges  on   gifts. 

GIFTS   TO   THE    LIBRARY 

Following   is  a   list   of   the   gifts   to   the   library    during   the 
year   1905: 

Auburn   (Seminary   Record    . . .  .• 1 

Bayl®r   University    1 

David  R.  Boyd  3 

Minnesota  School  of  Mi'nes 1 

Phillips    Exeter   Academy    1 

Brigham  Young  College    1 

Carnegie   Institution    8 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical   College    1 

iSenateur  d'E,stournelles   de  Constans    1 

George  Washington   University 1 

Georgetown   University    1 

Theodore  Wesley  Koch    1 

Albert   L.    Gridley    2 

Lee    &    Shepard    1 

Michigan    Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction    1 

National   Association  of  State  Universities    1 

Society   for   Ethical   Culture    1 

Missouri   State   Normal   School    ] 

Trinity    (lOonn.)    iCollege 1 

Universal  Congress  of  Lawyers  and  Jurists 1 

University    of    California    3 

University  of  Kansas    1 

University  of  Missouri    1 

University   of   NebTaska    1 

University  of  North  Carolina   1 

University   of  Texas   2 

University    of   Wisconsin    1 

University   of  Chicago 1 

A.  V,  Babine    1 

L.  G.  S.  Farr 1 

New  Hampshire  Superintendent  of  Public  rnstruction   .  1 

L.    H.    Holt    ■ 1 

Herbert   Baynes    1 
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E.    G.    Woodruff    1 

Henry  A.   Ward    1 

P.   P.   Ceproni    1 

D.  M.  Fredricksen    1 

William  Whitman    1 

Harvard    University 1 

A.  I.  Vorys .2 

'Francis    Hendricks    8 

Zeno  M.  Host  2 

Advocate  of  Peace 

American  School  Board  Journal 

Arboriculture 

Brown  Alumni  Monthly    • 

Electrical  Review 

Medical  Bulletin 

Meyer  Brothers'  Druggist 

Monthly  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine 

Pharmaceutical  Era 

Modern  Machinery 

Suburban  Life 

Woman's  Home  Companion 

Western  School  Journal 

THE    GYMNASIUM 

The  work  in  physical  training  is  carried  o*d  in  two  well 
equipped  gymnasiums;  one  for  men  and  one  for  women. 

The  men's  gymnasium  is  a  frame  building,  one  hundred  by 
fifty-five  feet.  It  is  well  ventilated  ahd  emibodies  the  essential 
features  of  a  modern  gymnasium.  The  equipment  is  of  the 
best  material  and  includes  horizontal  and  parallel  bars;  flying 
and  traveling  rings;  climbing  ropes  and  pole,  giant  stride,  vault- 
ing horse  and  springboard,  suspended  ladder,  wrestling  and 
tumbling  mats,  pulley  weights,  single  and  double  sticks,  wands, 
clubs,  dumb-^bells,  fencing  foils,  punching  bag,  boxing  gloves,  med- 
icine ball  and  basket  balls.  The  anthropometric  room  has  an  ex- 
cellent equipment,  including  machuies  for  determining  the  health 
a*n.d  strength  of  an  individual.  The  locker  rooms  are  supplied  with 
lockers  accommodating  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  students 
at  one  time.  The  lockers  for  the  most  part  are  made  of  sheet 
steel  with  open  mesh  sides  and  backs,  making  them  hygienic. 
Bath  rooms  ope*n  directly  from  the  looker  rooms  and  are  fitted 
with  spray  and  shower  baths  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water. 

Men's    gymnasium    uniforms,    consisting   of    a    light   jersey. 
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trunlvs  and  tennis  shoes,  may  he  had  from  the  supply  stores  a^ 
one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents. 

The  v^ome'A's  gyninasium  in  the  basement  of  Carnegie  library 
is  fitted  with  the  various  essential  developing  machines,  and 
with  special  Swedish  apparatus  as  chest  bars,  booms  and  lad- 
ders. The  locker  and  bath  rooms  are  arrang-ed  for  convenience 
and  privacy.  Hot  water  is  supplied  to  the  baths  hy  the  central 
heating  plaint  as  well  as  by  an  auxiliary  heating  furnace  when 
the  central  heating  system  is  not  in  operation. 

Work  in  the  women's  gymnasium  is  carried  on  under  the 
supervision  of  a  director  of  physical  training  for  women.  Every 
girl  upon  entering  is  given  a  heart  and  lung  test  by  the  di- 
rector.  The  work  is  carried  on  for  the  most  part  in  classes  ac- 
companied by  music. 

The  women's  gymnasium  suits  require  four  yards  of  dark 
blue  serge  or  fla'D.nel.  They  consist  of  two  pieces,  a  blouse  and 
bloomers.  The  Butterick  pattern  may  he  bought  in  town  for 
a  small  sum. 

In  the  scheme  of  gymnastics  such  exercises  as  are  promotive 
of  health,  grace,  development  and  self-control  are  sought  for 
rather  than  feats  of  skill.  The  class  work  is  graded  into  light 
free  hand  calisthenics  followed  b  more  vigorous  work  with  the 
wands,  dumb-bells  atod  Indian  clubs.  Games  are  played  for  re- 
creation as  well  as  for  exercise.  On  account  of  the  mildness  or 
the  winter  climate  a  good  aeal  of  class  work  is  carried  on  out 
of  doors. 

The  gymnasium  is  open  every  week  day  during  the  college 
year  from  9  a.  m.  until  6:3i0  p.  m.  The  director  or  an  assistant 
is  in  constant  attendance.  The  work  is  carried  on  under  medical 
supervision  and  every  student  is  under  personal  observation  ana 
advice.  A  thorough  physical  examination  is  required  of  every 
student  upon  entering  the  university  for  the  first  time.  ^Fov 
abnormal  cases,  special  corrective  exercises  are  set  by  the  di- 
rector. 

The  regular  courses  in  physical  training  are  described  fully 
•  on  (page   9-3. 

UNIVERSITY   PUBLICATIONS 

By  the  University 

The  Bulletin:  The  Official  publication  of  the  university,  ap- 
pearing quarterly,  in  March,  June,  September  and  Decemher. 
The  object  of  the  University  Bulletin  is  two-fold:  to  set  before 
the  public  information  about  the  work  of  the  different  depart- 
me'nts  of  the  university;  and  to  provide  a  way  to  pulblish  depart- 
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mental   reports,   papers,   theses  and  the  like.     Two  such   reports 
have  been  already  published  as  follows: 

)A  List  of  the  Ferns  and  Flowering  Plants  of  Oklahoma. 
A.  H.  Van  Vleet,  Ph.  D.,  May,  1901. 

Invertebrate  Paleontology  of  the  Red-beds;  being  an  advance 
bulletin  of  the  first  Biennial  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Oklahoma.     J.  W.  Beede,  Ph.  D.,  1902. 

The  News- Letter:  The  News-Letter  is  a  semi-monthly  publi- 
catio'n  established  by  the  board  of  regents,  and  intended  to 
give  official  information  concerning  the  work  of  the  university. 

By  the  Students 

The  University  Umpire:  During  the  last  nine  years  the  stu- 
dents of  the  university  have  maintained  the  University  Umpire, 
a  semi-monthly  paper  inte'nded  as  a  register  of  college  doings 
and  a  means  of  communication  with  the  outer  world.  In  order 
to  make  the  organization  of  the  paper  permanent  and  its'  issue 
continuous,  the  students  of  the  college  classes  in  November, 
1902,  elected  two  directors  from  each  class  to  comprise  a  board 
of  directors.  These  directors  are  elected  for  two  years,  with 
terms  expiring  i'n,  alternate  years.  They  are  entrusted  with  the 
work  of  publishing  the  paper,  the  management  of  all  funds  and 
the  appofntment  of  a  staff  of  editors. 

The  Mistletoe:  A  university  annual  published  by  the  junior 
class. 

GENERAL  INFORIVI ATION 

.  Tuition:     Tuition  is  free  in  all  departments  of  the  university 
except  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Fees  and  Deposits:  The  following  fees  cover  all  the  charges 
made  by  the  university  in  all  departments.  In  certain  courses 
of  instruction  deposits  are  required  of  the  student  as  a  guaran- 
tee against  loss  or  damage  to  equipment  and  instruments  placed 
i*A  his  care  or  to  pay  for  material  used  in  the  course.  In  case 
a  student  exhausts  his  deposit  hefore  the  completion  of  the 
course  the  instructor  in  charge  may  require  such  additional 
deposits  as  may  be  deemed  advisable.  All  unused  portions  of  the 
deposits  may'  be  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  when  the 
student  leaves  the  university,  provided  he  notifies  the  office  at 
the  time  of  his  departure  that  he  must  withdraw,  but  no  de 
I>osits  will  be  returned  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  July  1st. 
No  fees  are  sufbject  to  withdrawal. 
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1.  Gymnasium:  A  fee  of  fifty  cents  is  charged  for  the  use  of  a 
locker.     A  deposit  of  fifty  cents  is  oharg-ed  for  each  key  issued 

2.  Library  A  library  deposit  of  two  dollars  is  required  of  ail 
students,  to  be  held  as  a  guarantee  of  the  proper  treatment  of 
books  and  magazines. 

3.  Diploma    Fee,   $5.00: 

4.  For  Courses  of  Instruction: 

(a)      In    the    College   of   Arts   and    Sciences: 

Fees.         Deposits. 
Chemistry     1,    11,       111,     IV,      V,     VI,      IX, 
XI,     XIL     Xlll,  XVI,  XV,  XVI,  XVII,    XVIII  $10.00 

Chemistry    VII.    X    5.00 

Chemistry  VIII   , 2.00 

Biology   II   f    (Medicine   I   i)    5.00 

Biology  II  a  (Medicine  la)    

Biology  II  b   (Medicine  lb)    

Biology  II  c   (Medicin'e  I  c)    

Biology  II  d   (Medicine  Id)    ; 

$4.00 

Biology   V    (Medicine    V   a)     

Biology  V  a  (Medicine  V  b)    

Biology    IX    (Medicine    IVa)     

Biology    IX   a    (Medicine   IV  lb) 

Biology  X   (Medicine  I  g)    

Biology    XI 

Biology  XVIII  a   (Medicine  III) 

Biology  XVIII  b  (Medicine  111  a)   

$3:00 

Biology  II  d  (Medicine  id)    

Biology  II  e   (Medicine  I  e)    

Bioloyg  XIII   

Biology    XIV 2.00 

Biology    I 1.50 

Biology   V  b    1.00 

Biology    XII    1.00 

Geology   VII,    XV    3.00 

Geology  VIII    2.00 

Psychology    I    50 

Psychology    iV 'S.W 

Xb)      In    the    Preparatory    School: 

Zoology     1.00 

Physics,   each   course    1.50 

Physiology,  Botany,  each  course 50 
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(c)  In    the    School    of    Fine    Arts: 

The  year  consists  of  four  quarters  of  nine  weeks  each,  two 
lessons  weekly.  All  bills  are  payable  in  advance.  The  rates 
quoted  below  are  foi'  one  quarter  of  nine  weeks,  eighteen  lessons. 
For  one  lesso'n  a  week  half  the  regular  rate  is  charged. 

piano 

Pees.        Deposits. 

30    Minutes,    Professor    Guclich    18.00 

30  Minutes,   Miss  Rice    13.50 

30  Minutes,  Miss  Morgan  9.00 

30  Minutes,  Miss  Goodrich,  Miss  Long- 

necker,   Mr.   Newby,    8.00 

Violin   and   Voice 

30  Minutes  Mr.   Holmberg    13.50 

.30  Minutes  Miss  Sundstrom   13.50 

30   Minutes   Miss  iStubblefleld 9.0'0 

30   Minutes   Miss   Newby    9.00 

Public  Speaking  and  Dramatic  Art 

45   Minutes   Mrs.    Guelich    13.50 

Mandolin,  Guitar,  Brass  Instruments 

30  Minutes  Mr.  Curtis 9.0O 

30  Minutes  Miss  Newl)y  9.00 

Drawing,    Painting    and    Modeling 

30  Minutes  Dr.   Finney    13.50 

60  Minute  Class  of  three,  each  9.00 

Half  courses,  one  lesson,  thirty  minutes  each  week  for  a  term 
of  nine  weeks. 

(d)  In   the   School   of  Pharmacy: 

Chemistry   I,   II,  111,   V,   Organic  Analysis, 

Pharmacy    II    10.00 

Phar.  Botany,  Pharmacog.  I.,  Pharmacog.  II 

Chemistry  VIII,  Pharmacog  III,  M.  Med. 

I,    II    2.00 

Pharmacy   I,    Toxicology    5.00 

Pharmacognosy  IV   3.00 

Prescriptions,    7.00 

(c)      In    the   School   of   Medicine: 

Dissection,  each  course  $7.50,  total   $15.00 

Histology    3.00 

Bacteriology    3.00 

Em^bryolo^ 3.00 
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Fees.         Deposiis 

Pathological   Histology    b.OO 

Physiology,   each  course  $3.00  total G.OO 

General   Chemistry    $10.00 

Qualitative   Analysis    5.00 

Physiological  Chemistry   10.00 

Quiantitative   Analysis    2.50 

Osteology    5.00 

(f)      In   the   School   of  Applied   Science: 

Shops  I,   II    $10.00 

(Shops   III,  IV    5.00 

Physlcsi  I  a,  III,  IV  2.00 

Physics  1)1  a    3.00 

Electrical  E'Dgineering  I,  Ila,  Ilia,  Via,  each  2.00 
Mechanical  Engineering  la,  Ila,  Ilia,  IVa  each 

2.00 

Drawing,  each  course    2.0'0  8.00 

Or,  when  the  student  furnishes  the  instru- 
ments,        1.00  1.50 

Board  and  Rooms:  Board,  including  furnished  rooms,  can  be 
nad  for  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  week.  The  average  cost  of  living 
is  as  low  in  Norman,  as  in  any  other  town  in  the  territory.  The 
general  advance  in  prices,  however,  so  noticeable  during  the  past 
several  years,  has  increased  the  cost  of  living  here  as  it  has  else- 
where. While  this  increase  is  not  serious,  it  should  he  borne  in 
mind,  for  whereas  several  years  ago  plain  taible  board  could  be 
had  for  two  dollars  a  weeX  it  costs  now  from  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
while  better  table  board  costs  from  $3.00  to  $4.0i0  a  week.  Rooms 
for  two  run  from  $'6.0O  to  $8.00  a  month.  With  economy,  however, 
a  student's  exipetosesi  for  the  school  year  need  not  exceed  from 
$170.00  to  $250.00. 

Opportunities  for  Self  Support:  There  is  work  to  do  at  the 

university  and  in  the  town  by  which  students  may  support  them- 
selves wholly  or  in  part  while  attending  school.  The  university 
cannot  promise  employment  to  any  one,  and  it  does  not  e^ocour- 
age  young  people  to  enroll  who  are  entirely  without  resources, 
but  it  does  help  deserving  students  to  get  something  to  do,  who 
show  a  willingness:  to  help  themselves.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  active 
in  helping  students  and  lists  of  places  where  work  may  be  had 
are  furtiislhed  the  office  each  term.  Every  year  fifty  or  more 
students  add  to  their  income  by  their  labor  outside  of  school 
hours;  but  they  rely  on  their  own  ability,  industry  and  character 

3 — University 
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in  all  cases.  Those  older  in  residence  and  known  to  be  capable 
have  the  better  opportunity.  The  business!  men  of  Norman  and 
the  citizens  in  general  are  in  sympathy  with  the  young  people 
of  the  university  and  favor  them  in  this  regard  whenever  pos- 
sible. The  work  about  the  grounds  and  buildings  and  university 
offices  is  reserved  for  this  purpose  without  exception.  Students 
with  trades — stenographers,  printers,  etc., — ^find  work  as  readily 
here  as  they  would  in  a*ny  other  Oklahoma  town  of  4,000  inhab- 
itants. Others  can  get  odd  jobs  to  do  at  so  much  an  hour.  Some 
make*  work  for  themselves  by  advertising,  canvassing  or  doing 
whatever  their  originality  can  mvent.  Many  young  women  also 
find  good  homes  in  families  where  housework  is  to  be  done  and 
such  positions  are  not  humiliating  in  the  least.  Usually  stu- 
dents who  must  work  their  way  are  advised  to  plan  for  an  extra 
year  in  which  to  finisih  their  course;  but  self  support  is  possible 
hei^  to  any  student  who  is  willing  to  make  the  necessary  sacri- 
fices. 

SOCIETIES  FOR  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

There  are  in  the  university  at  present  several  societies  de- 
voted to  debating  and  rarliamentary  practice,  as  follows: 

The  Senate:  Organized  i*A  18'87  for  practice  in  de'bate  and  par- 
liamentary drill. 

The  Forum:  Organized  in  1898,  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  territory  in  1901,  is  devoted  to  general  society  work  as 
well  as  practice  in  parlamentary  principles  as  used  in  legislative 
bodies. 

The  Websterian:  Organized  i*D.  1903  'by  young  men  of  the  pre- 
paratory school  is  devoted  to  general  society  work. 

The  Zetaiethean:  Organized  in  1904,  by  young  women  of  the 
preparatory  school,  is  devoted  to  general  society  work. 

The  House  of  Representatives:  Organized  in  1906  as  a  branch 
of  the  Senate.  Open  to  third  and  fourth  'year  students  in  the 
preparatory  school  and  to  fie?hmen  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Pharmo- Medics:  Organized  in  1905  by  young  men  of  the 
Schools  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  for  dislcussion  of  suibjects  of 
interest  to  students  in  these  schools. 

Oratorical  Society:      The  oratorical  society  is  a  subordinate  or- 
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ganizatioTi  of  the  territorial  oratorical  society,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  stimulate  an  interest  and  secure  practice  in  oratory. 

In  the  ni'n.th  annual  contest  Floyd  Henderson  Wh-eeler, 
'07,  represented  the  university  with  an  oration  entitled  "Self 
Discovery." 

National  Oratorical  League:  The  purpose  Of  the  League  is  to 
provide  yearly  contests  in  public  speaking  ibetween  representa- 
tives! from  state  universities.  Alt  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  a  topic  with  fifteen  sub-topics  is  sent  to  each  ifniversity  in 
the  association.  A  course  covering  the  suibject  is  offered  to 
prosipective  contestants.  The  contestant  prepares  on  every  phase 
of  the  subject,  and  on  the  day  of  the  contest  is  assigned  by  lot 
the  particular  sub-topic  upon  which  he  is  to  speak.  Contests 
are  open  only  to  undergraduate  students  of  state  universities. 
The  final  contest  is  held  in  May. 


MORAL   AND    RELIGIOUS   TRAINING 

Religious  exercises  consisting  of  scripture  readings,  singing 
and  prayer,  are  held  every  school  day  in  the  university  chapel. 
Although  attendance  is  voluntary,  the  meetings  are  very  largely 
attended  toy  the  student  body,  and  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the 
moral,  religious  a^n.d  social  spirit  of  the  university  is  heartily 
recognized. 

The  Christian  Associations:  The  Young  Men's  and  Young  Wo- 
men's Christian  Associations  are  the  centers  of  the  religious  life 
of  the  university  and  active  factors  in  all  forms  of  moral  and 
Christian  work  properly  within  the  scope  of  such  organizations 
All  students  of  good  moral  character  are  invited  to  membership 
either  active  or  associate.  Devotional  meetings  are  held  e\^ry 
Sunday  afternoon'  at  2:30  o'clock.  In  addition  to  these  meetings 
the  association  carries  on  work  along  social  lines,  and  aims  to  be- 
come a  practical  help  to  the  students  in  their  u^.iversity  life. 
Memibers  meet  new  students  at  the  trains,  aid  them  in  securing 
suitable  rooms  and  boarding  places,  hold  receptions  at  the  open 
ing  of  the  year  and  on  various  other  occasions.  The  secretary 
is  glad  to  be  helpful  to  students  on  all  occasions. 

Most  of  the  imiportant  religious  d,enominations  have  organ- 
izations in  Norman,  and  these  churches  extend  a  cordial  invi 
tation  to  students  to  join  them  in  their  work. 
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CHURCH    PREFERENCE 

South  Methodist   91 

]\Iethodist  82 

Christian    86 

Presbyterian 73 

Baptist 71 

Congregational 10 

Catholic    9 

Episcopal   7 

Cumiherland  Presbyterian    6 

Free  Methodist    3 

Evangelical   Lutheran 2 

Evangelical   3 

German  Lutheran   2 

Church  of  Christ 1 

Dutch  Reform    1 

Mennonite    1 

Friends   1 

No  preference  106 

THE    RHODES   SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  late  Cecil  Rhodes,  in  his  last  will,  made  certain  educa- 
tional provisions  for  you'D^  men  from  the  various  British  colo- 
nies and  from  each  state  of  the  American  union.  The  part  re- 
ferring to  American  students  is  self  explanatory,  and  is  asi  fol- 
lows: 

"*  *  *  And  whereas  I  also  desire  to  encourage  and  foster 
an  appreciation-  of  the  advantages  which  I  implicitly  believe 
"v^ill  result  from  the  unioi^  of  the  'English-speaking  peoples 
throughout  the  world,  and  to  encourage  in  the  students  from 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  who  will  henefit  from  the 
American  scholarships  to  be  established,  for  the  reason  aJbove 
given,  at  the  university  of  Oxford  under  this  my  will,  an  attach- 
ment to  the  country  from  which  they  have  siprung,  but  withoujt, 
I  hope,  withdrawing  them  or  their  sympathies  from  the  land 
of  their  adoptio^n  and  birth;  Now,  therefore,  I  direct  my  trustees 
as  soon  as  may  be  after  my  death  *  *  to  establish  for  male  stu- 
dents the  scholarships  hereafter  directed  to  be  estaJblished,  eacli 
of  which  shall  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  £300,  and  be  tenable  at 
any  college  in  the  University  of  Oxford  for  three  consecutive 
academical  years. 

"I  appropriate  two  of  the  American  scholarships  to  each  of 
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the  present  states  and  territories  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America    *     *    . 

*1  direct  that  of  the  two  scholarships  appropriated  to  a; 
state  or  territory,  not  more  than  one  shall  be  filled  .up  in  any- 
one year,  so  that  at  ho  time  shall  more  than  two  scholarships 
be  held  from  the  same  state  or  territory." 

Conditions:  **My  desire  being  that  the  students  who  shall  be 
elected  to  the  scholarships  shall  not  be  merely  book-worm®,  I 
direct  that  in  the  election  of  a  student  to  a  scholarship  regard 
shall  be  had  to  (1)  his  literary  and  scholastic  attainments; 
(2')  his  fondnesis  of  and  success  in  manly  outdoor  sports,  such 
as  cricket,  foot-ball  and  the  like;  (3)  his  qualities  of  manhood, 
truth,  oourajge,  devotion  to  duty,  sympathy  for  the  protection  of 
the  weak,  kindliness,  unselfishness,  a^d  fellowship;  and  (4)  his 
exhi*bition  during  school  days  of  moral  force  of  character  and 
of  instincts  to  lead,  and  to  take  an  Interest  in  his  school  mates, 
foT  those  latter  attributes  will  be  likely  in  after  life  to  guide  him 
to  esteem  the  performance  of  public  duties  as  his  highest  aim." 

'Oandidates  for  the  aJbove  scholarships  will  be  required  to 
pass  a  non-competitive  or  qualifyi'ng  examination  to  be  held  at 
some  convenient  local  center  in  each  state  or  territory. 

The  Rhodes  scholars  will  be  selected  from  candidates  who 
have  successfully  passed  this  examination. 

Candidates  must  be  unmarried,  must  ibe  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  must  not  be  younger  than  19  nor  older  tha'n  25  years 
of  age  on  October  1  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  elected. 

It  has  been  decided  that  all  scholars  shall  have  reached,  be- 
fore going  into  residence,  at  least  the  end  of  their  sophomore 
or  second  year  work  at  some  recognized  degree-granting  uni- 
versity or  college  of  the  United  States. 

Candidates  will  be  examined  in  the  following  suibjects: 

1.  Arithmetic — ^the  whole. 

2.  Either  the  elements  of  algebra — up  to  quadratic  equations, 
or,  the  elements  of  geometry — ^the  first  three  hooks  of  Euclid's 
Elements  except  Book  I,  Propositions  7,  16,  17,  21;  Book  11, 
proposition  8;  Book  IH,  propositions  2,  4,  10,  13,  23,  24,  26,  29. 

3    Greek  and  Latin  grammar. 

4.  Translations  from  English  into  Latin. 

5.  One  Greek  and  one  Latin  book. 

A*Qy  one  of  the  following  portions  of  the  undermentioned 
authors  will  be  accepted  as  a  book. 

Greek:  Demosthenes,  De  Corona;  Euripides,  Hecuba,  Me- 
dea, Alcestis,  Bacchae,  (a*ny  two  of  the  foregoing  plays) ;  Homer, 
(1)  Iliad,  1-5  or  2-6;   (2)  Odyssey,  1-5  or  2-6;  Plato,  Apology,  Cri- 
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tio;  Sophocles,  Antigone  and  Ajax;  Xenophon,  Anabasis  1-4  or 
2-0. 

Latin:  Caesar,  De  Bello  Galileo  1-4;  Cicero  (1)  P'hillipics 
1-2;  or  (2)  In  Catilian  1-3  and  In  Verrem  Actio  ;  or  (3)  pro 
Murena  a*nd  pro  Lege  'Manilia;  or  (4)  de  Senecute  and  de  Am- 
icitia;;  Horace  (1)  Odes  1-4;  or  (2)  Satires;  or  (3)  Epistles;  Livy, 
Books  5  and  6;  Virgil  (1)  The  Bucolics  with  boofes  1-3  of  the 
Aeneid;  or  (2)  The  Georgics;  or  (3)  The  Aeneid  1-5  or  2-6. 

The  two  scholarships  assigned  to  Oklahoma  are  now  filled 
the  first  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Kendall  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
appointed  in  1904,  the  second  by  Mr.  Charles  D.  Mahaffy,  of 
Kingfisher  College,  appointed  in  1905.  'Exoept  through  a  lapse 
of  one  of  these  there  will  be  no  further  electlote  to  these  schol- 
arships until  19'07  or  1908. 

This  announcement  is  now  made  in  order  to  stimulate  gen- 
eral interest  among  the  young  men  of  the  territory  in  these  val- 
uable appointment:^  and  fn  the  hope  that  there  will  never  again 
be  a  recurrence  of  the  experience  of  the  past  year,  when  there 
was  but  a  single  applicant  for  the  honors. 

UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION    WORK 

Under  the  head  of  university  extension  work  there  is  offered 
to  the  Oklahoma  'public  a  number  of  lectures  and  addresses  on 
subjects  of  popular  interest  t)y  members  of  the  university  fac- 
ulty. Thesie  addresses  have  bee'n  prepared  for  delivery  before 
commercial  clu'bs,  county  normal  institutes,  high  schools,  teach- 
ers' associations,  women's  clubs,  reading  circles,  literary  clubs, 
farmers  associations  or  popular  audiences. 

The  range  of  s'ubjects  offered  is  sufficiently  large  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  any  organization  desiring  a  lecture  may  find  a 
subject  suited  to  its  needs. 

For  the  delivery  of  these  lectures  no  charge  is  made  except 
actual  expelises  including  railroad  fare  and  hotel  bills.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  all  cost  of  advertising  and  securing  a  hall  is  to  be 
borne  by  the  cIuTd  or  other  organization. 

For  list  of  subjects  and  any  other  information  relative  to 
this  work  address  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  university 
extensio'n.  Professor  Chas.  N.  Gould,  Norman,  Otolahoma. 

ATHLETICS 

The  athletics  of  the  university  are  under  the  co*ntrol  of  the 
athletic  association  and  the  university  athletic  council.  The 
former  is  an  organization  of  students  with  officers  elected  annu- 
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ally;  the  latter  is  composed  of  ten  members,  five  of  whom  are 
the  council  of  the  students'  athletic  association  and  five  are 
members  of  the  faculty.  Of  the  faculty  memlbers.  three  ai-e 
chosen  by  the  g>eneral  faculty  a^id  two  by  the  student  council 
above  mentioned.  The  university  athletic  council  chooses  its 
own  officers  and  has  full  control  of  all  questions  pertaining  to 
athletics.  Regular  meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Fridays  of 
October,  Deoemiber,  March  a'nd  June. 

The  university  authorities  encourage  ^physical  training  and 
the  various!  sports  and  exercises  of  the  athl-etic  field  in  so  far 
as  they  promote  the  objects  of  the  university.  A  large  athletic 
field  containing  a  quarter  mile  running  track,  a  football 
gridiron  and  a  baselball  diamond,  is  near  ithe  two  gymnasiums. 
At  the  islde  of  the  field  is  a  stand  seating  five  'hundred  people,  from 
which  a  good  view  of  the  games  may  be  had. 

Intercollegiate  contests^ — subject  to  conditions  regardix:g 
memhership,  team  organization  and  leave  of  absence  imposed  by 
the  athletic  committee — are  held  each  year  with  other  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  southwest.  The  athletic  association  of  the 
university  is  a  memlber  of  the  Southwestern  Intercolegiate  Ath- 
letic association  which  includes  like  organizations  i*n  the  state 
universities  of  Texas,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and 
other  schools  of  these  states.  In  1906  the  conference  meet 
of  this  association  will  be  held  at  Norman.  Track  teams 
from  the  u*Aversity  have  always  'held  a  prominent  place 
in  the  annual  field  meet  held  in  May  by  the  territorial  ilitercol- 
legiate  athletic  association  of  which  the  local  association  is  a 
member.  Two  class  contests  in  athletics  are  held  each  year.  The 
university  conducts  an  interscholastic  athletic  meet  for  the  high 
school  of  the  two  territories  annually,  offering  prizes  to  the  win- 
ners of  events  and  a  trophy  to  the  successful  team. 

The  University  Degree  a  Diploma  to  Teach:  Under  certain  r^;- 
strictions  a  degree  granted  by  the  university  gives  the  holder 
the  right  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  territory.  The 
law  covering  this  point  is  as  follows: 

(6789'  Sec.  11)  *  *  *  After  any  person  has  graduated  at 
the  university  and  after  such  graduation  has  successfully  taught 
a  public  school  in  this  territory  for  sixteen  school  months,  the 
siuperi'ntendent  of  puiblic  instruction  shall  have-  authority  to 
countersi'gn  the  diploma  of  said  teacher,  after  such  examination 
as  to  moral  character,  learning  and  ability  to  teach  as  to  said 
superintendent  may  seem  proper  and  reasonaible.  Any  person 
holding  a  diploma  granted  by  the  aboard  of  regents  of  the  terri- 
torial university  of  Oklahoma,  shall  after  his  diploma  has  been 
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countersigned  by  the  territorial  superintendent  of  pu^blic  instruc- 
tion as  aforesaid,  be  d-eemed  qualified  to  teach  any  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  territory,  and  such  diploma  shall  be  a  certificate 
of  such  qualification  until  annulled  iby  the  superintendent  of 
public   instructio'D, 


INFORMATION     TO    STUDENTS 


Advisers  to  Students:  Each  student  in  the  university  accord 
ing  to  his  classification  in  v/hatever  school,  comes  under  the  di- 
rect advisory  control  of  some  member  or  committee  of  the  fac- 
ulty who  assists  him  in  planning  his  course  and  outlining  his 
work.  While  each  student  is  give^.  considerable  latitude  in  choice 
of  work,  especially  in  the  latter  half  of  his  course,  yet  at  all  times 
his  choice  of  studies,  both  as  to  their  nature  and  their  amount, 
must  have  the  approval  of  some  adviser  in  the  faculty.  A  list  of 
these  advisers  for  the  several  departments  of  the  university 
may  'be  found  on  page  11. 

Registratjon:  At  the  opening  of  each  semester  each  student 
must  o^btain  a  certificate  of  registration  in  person  from  the  reg- 
istrar. He  must  the*n.  consult  with  his  university  adviser  in  re- 
gard to  his  work  and  receive  a  statement  of  the  classes  in  which 
he  is  to  *be  enrolled.  This  statement  must  then  he  filed  with 
the  registrar,  who  will  issue  cardsi  of  enrollment  to  the  various 
classes.  These  cardsi  must  be  presented  to  the  instructors  in 
charge  of  the  classes,  which  constitutes  enrollment. 

The  Hour,  or  Unit  of  College  Credit:  Every   hour  for  which 

credit  is  given  is  understood  to  represent  approximately  for  the 
average  student  three  hours  of  actual  work  a  week  through  one 
semester.  Thus  in  lecture  or  recitation  work,  one  hour  is  al- 
lowed to  the  lecture  or  recitation  and  two  hours  to  preparation 
or  siubsequent  reading  or  study  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Where 
the  time  is  wholly  occupied  with  drawing,  field  or  laboratory 
work,  three  full  hours  a  week  for  one  semester  are  expected  of 
the  student  for  each  hour  that  counts  toward  graduation.  Where 
the  drawing,  field  or  laboratory  work  is  supplemented  by  syste- 
matic outside  reading  or  experiments  under  the  direction  of  the 
instructor,  such  deduction  may  be  made  in  actual  drawing,  field 
^'  '^  OT-a'ory  work  as  may  seem  just  to  the  department  con- 
cerned. 

'mount  of  Work:  Sixteen  hours  a  week  of  recitations  or  leo- 
turesi,  )or!  their  equivalent  in  laiboratory  work,  is  cotasidered 
gn  average  semester's  work.  Students  may  register  for  less 
than  thirteen  or  more  than  eighteen  hours  only  by  permission 
of  their  advisers.  Such  permission  will  he  granted  only  to  those 
students  who  have  clearly  shown  that  they  are  entitled  to  it. 
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No  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  in  his  senior  year,  more 
than  fifteen  hours'  work  a  semester,  exclusive  of  thesis  work,  ex- 
cept by  a  three-fourths'  vote  of  the  faculty. 

A  stude'nt  who  has  received  a  mark  of  failure  or  condition 
in  the  semester  preceding  may  not  register  for  more  than  six- 
teen hours.  Petitions  for  irregular  hours  should  be  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  semester. 

Change  of  Studies:  A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  study  once 
taken  up  or  to  take  up  a  hew  subject  after  his  course  of  study 
has  been  filed  must  present  to  his  university  adviser  a  petition  for 
such  change,  approved  by  the  instructor  whose  subjects  are  to 
be  taken  or  dropped.  In  general,  petitions'  so  approved  are  grant- 
ed, if  they  do  not  give  the  student  too  few  or  too  many  hours, 
and  if  presented  within  o^e  month  after  the  beginning  of  th-e 
semester.  If  presented  at  a  later  time  they  will  be  granted  only 
for  extraordinary  reasons. 

Absence  from  Recitation:  Absences  from  recitation  are  of 
three  kinds,  namely;  permitted,  excused  and  unexcused.  Per- 
mitted absences  are  those  due  to  leave  of  absence  from  the  univer- 
sity granted  by  the  president  on  application  by  the  student.  Ex- 
cuses for  absence  are  granted  by  the  president  onVy',  and  then  on- 
ly for  sickness  or  some  other  cause  in  every  way  out  of  the 
ordinary.  Each  student  is  allowed  for  one  semester  as  many  un- 
excused absences  in  any  subject  as  he  has  recitations  per  week 
in  that  subject.  One  or  more  unexcused  absences  in  ex- 
cess of  this  number,  or  twice  as  many  excused  or  permitted 
absences  as  he  has'  recitations  per  week  in  the  subject,  will 
oblige  the  student  to  present  himself  tO'  the  instructor  for  prelim- 
inary examination  before  he  is  allowed  to  enter  the  regulair  ex- 
amination. Fifteen  absences  from  recitations  of  any  five  hour 
course  for  any  cause  whatever,  and  proportionately  for  the  short- 
er course  will  deprive  the  student  of  the  privilege  of  contin- 
uing his  work  in  the  class  without  special  permission  of  his  ad- 
visers and  the  instructors  of  me  classes  from  which  he  was  ab- 
sent and  will  subject  him  to  a  preliminary  examination  before  en- 
tering the  regular  examination. 

These  rules  do  not  apply  to  absences  due  to  examinations 
during  examination  week. 

Semester  Examinations:  All  students,  whether  candidates  for 
a  degree  or  not,  are  required  to  attend  all  examinations  in  the 
courses  of  study  they  pursue. 

No  student  absent  from  any  regular  examination  in  any 
course   of  study  that  he  may  have  pursued,  will   be  allowed   to 
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take  such  omitted  examination  before  the  next  regular  examin- 
atio'n  in  that  course.  In  cases  of  urgency,  however,  instructors 
may  grant  students  special  permission  to  be  examined  at  an  ear- 
lier date.  Any  student  who  may  wish  to  be  examined  before 
the  regular  time  set  for  the  course,  must  siecure  the  consent  of 
the  president  of  the  university  to  such  special  examination,  ^ 
well  as  that  of  the  instructor  in  charge. 

Reports  to  Parents  and  Guardians:  At  the  close  of  each  sem- 
esiter,  Or  whenever  deemed  advisable,  the  president  will  trans- 
mit to  the  student's  parent  or  guardian  a  report  of  his  class 
standing  together  with  any  delinquencies  of  conduct. 

Reports  of  Class  Standing:  The  letters  A,  B,  'C,  D,  F,  are 
used  to  designate  the  various  grades  of  possible  standiVig:  A 
meaning   good;    B,   fair;    C,   poor;    D,    condition;    F,    failure. 

Conditions  and  Failures:  A  student  conditioned  in  any  subject 
may  arrange  with  the  instructor  concerned  for  such  supple- 
meVitary  examinations  as  will  make  good  the  deficiency;  but 
isu'ch  deficiency  must  be  removed  before  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester  after  the  deficiency  has  occurred  except  by  spe- 
cial arrangement  with  the  instructor  who  has  imposed  the  con- 
dition; otherwise  the  condition  will  fbecome  a  failure.  Work  re- 
ported as.  incomplete  must  he  made  up  within  one  semester  ex- 
cept by  special  arrangement  as  i*n.  the  case  of  conditions  just 
noted.  E!xten,sion  of  time  will,  not  be  granted  hiy'  instructors  ex- 
cept for  extraordinary  reasons. 

A  student  failing  in  any  subject  cannot  go  on  with  the 
isu'bject  or  receive  credit  for  the  portion  i'n  which  the  failure  is 
incurred,  until  the  subject  has  been  registered  and  taken  over 
aigain  in  the  class.  A  condition  or  failure,  or  withdrawal  from 
class  without  permission  of  his  university  advisers,  limits  the 
student  to  sixteen  hours  the  semester  following. 

Use  of  Library:  A  library  deposit  of  two  dollars  will  be  re- 
quired of  all  students  to  be  held  as  a  guarantee  of  the  proper 
treatment  of  books  and  magazines.  Such  part  of  the  sum  as  re- 
mains after  paying  all  fines  will  be  returned  to  the  depositor  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year  or  upon  the  withdrawal  'of  the  student 
from  the  university. 

The  library  books  are  divided  into  three  classes:  reference, 
departmental,  ge'n.eral.  Reference  works,  such  as  periodicals  and 
magazines,  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  etc.  may  not  be  removed 
from  the  room. 

'Departmental  books  are  those  that  are  reserved  by  instruc- 
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tors  for  special  use  of  certain  classes.They  may  be  taken  out 
at  4:30  p.  m.  on  Saturday  and  kept  until  9  a.  m.  of  the  Monday 
following.  All  books  other  than  reference  or  departmental  may 
be  kept  out  for  seven  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  may 
be  re'newed  for  seven  days  provided  in  ,the  meantime  there  has 
been  no  call  for  the  work.  Two  general  books  and  one  depart- 
mental book  may  be  taken  out  at  the  same  time.  Failure  to 
return  a  book  when  it  is  due  or  to  renew  it  properly,  sulbjects 
the  holder  to  a  fine  of  ten  cents  a  day  for  a  departmental  book 
and  of  five  cents  a  day  for  general  books.  Removal  of  reference 
books,  abuse  of  books,  or  the  loss  or  mutilatioU  of  a  book  in  ex- 
cess of  the  fee  on  deposit  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  on  library,  who  will  take  such  steps  as  they  deem  best. 

Non-Athletic   Organizations:  All    non-athletlc    organizations 

are  under  the  control  of  the  faculty  committee. 

Students  desiring  to  establish  any  organizations  that  may 
bri'n^  them  into  relations  with  the  public,  such  as  news- 
papers, magazines,  dramatic,  musical,  oratorical  or  literary  so- 
cieties, shall  submit  a  draft  of  their  proposed  undertaking, 
together  with  a  list  of  the  students!  interested  therein,  to  the  com- 
mittee on  non-athletic  organizations.  On  approval  by  the  com- 
mittee a  certificate  of  approval  will  be  giranted  to  the  promoters 
01  the  project.  Without  such  approval  no  such  organizations 
shall  in  the  future  be  formed. 

All  such  organizations  as  are  referred  to  above  are  required, 
within  thirty  days  from  the  beginning  of  each  college  year,  to 
submit  to  the  faculty  committee  a  list  of  their  officers,  and  shall 
report  all  changes  that  may  occur  during  the  year.  All  persons 
taking  part  in  such  organizations  as  mentioned  above  must  be 
members  of  the  university  In  good  standi-Qlg.  This  does  not  ap- 
ply, however,  to  members  of  the  regular  literary  societies  or  to 
members  of  organizations  under  the  immediate  control  of  one 
or  more  members  of  the  faculty. 

No  student  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  good  standing  if  he  shall 
have  been  conditioned  in  more  than  o^e  subject  or  shall  have 
failed  i*n.  any  subject  until  such  condition  or  failure  shall  have 
been  removed. 

Managing  officers  of  such  organizations,  excepting  the  regu- 
lar literary  societies,  must  submit  the  names  of  candidates  for 
membership  in  their  orgatnizations  to  the  committee  and  must 
receive  its  approval  before  enrolling  such  candidates  as  members. 
Students  belonging  to  the  first  and  middle  preparatory  classes 
may  not  belong  to  such  organizations,  with  the  exception  of  th? 
regular  literary  societies,  or  take  part  fn.  aniy  musical  or  dramat- 
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ic  entertainment  without  the  approval  of  the  faculty  as  a  whole 
This  rule  does  not  apply  to  special  stude'n.ts  of  music. 

Required  Work  In  Physical  Training:  Work  in  the  gymnasium 
is  required  for  a  definite  period  of  all  students  of  the  university, 
with  the  exception  of  seniors  in  the  Oollege  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Upon  entering  the  university  every  student  is  required  to  take 
a  physical  examination.  The  medical  part  of  the  examination 
consists  chiefly  of  heart  and  lung  tests.  In  the  physical  examina- 
tion proper,  a  complete  anthropometric  and  strength  test  is  made 
This  record  is  filed  and  serves  as  a  basis  for  prescribing  ex- 
ercise. 
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Admission  to  the  several  schools  of  the  university  may  be 
either  by  examination  or  by  oertificate.  This  certificate  should 
i'n.clude  a  statement  showin'g  in  detail  the  work  completed  and 
should  bear  the  principal's  recommendation  for  the  student's  ad- 
mission. A  convenient  blank  for  the  certificate  may  be  obtained 
from  the  reg'istrar.  This  should  be  filled  out,  signed  and  re- 
turned by  the  principal  of  the  accredited  school  at  least  one 
week  'before  the  opening  of  the  collegiate  year. 

Either  by  examination  or  by  certificate  every  candidate  for 
admission,  to  a  course  leading  to  the  bachelor  degree  must  pre- 
sent satisfactory  evidence  of  having  completed  successfully  fif- 
teen of  the  units  of  entrance'  credit  enumerated  'below.  The 
units  must  be    chosen  as  indicated  under  the  proper  heads  below. 

The  university  in  common  with  other  western  universities, 
has'  adopted  a  flexible  scheme  of  admission  requirements.  This 
has  been  done  in  order  to  adjust  them  to  different  high  school 
courses,  and  does  not  mean  that  the  university  recommends  a 
wide  range  of  electives  in  the  high  school. 

Candidates  deficient  in  not  more  than  two  units  of  prepara- 
tory work  will  be  admitted  upon  condition  that  they  make  up 
the  deficiency  within  the  first  year  after  admission. 

College  credit  is  given  upon  examination  for  work  done 
in  the  high  school  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  for  ad- 
mission. 

Students  entering  with  the  requirements  fully  mot  but  with- 
out Latin  may  have  their  credits  in  modern  language  transferred 
to  the  college  without  examination,  upo^n,  completing  Latin  in 
the  preparatory  school. 

A  unit  of  entrance  credit  as  used  here  represents  a  j^ear's 
work  in  a  subject  based  on  four  or  more  forty-five  minute  re- 
citation periods'  per  week  witii  ninety  minutes  daily  prepara' 
tion  or  equivalent  in  laboratory  work.  Thus,  four  units  stand  for 
an  ordinany  year's  work. 

Descriptions  of  the  units  required  or  accepted  for  admission 
are  given  on  the  following  pages: 
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REQUIREIVIENTS    FOR    ADIVIISSION    TO    THE    COLLEGE  OF    ARTS 
AND   SCIENCES 

(a)     For  the  regular  under-graduate  oours'e. 

Emglish    3  units. 

One  foreign  language  2  units. 

History  and  civics 1  unit. 

Algeibra  (unit  No.  12)    1  unit. 

Plane  geometry   (unit  No.  13)    1  unit. 

Physics  (unit  No.  16)   1  unit. 

Electives 6  units. 

Ob)     For     the   combined   course   in     collegiate     and   medical 
.  studies. 

English    3  units. 

One  foreign  language  (one  unit  of  Latin  specified) 

2  units. 

History    1  unit. 

Mathematics  (units  Nos.  12,  and  13)    , 2  units. 

Physios   (unit  No.  16)    '. 1  unit. 

Other  Science   ' 1  unit:* 

Electives    5  units.* 

FOR    ADIVIISSION    TO    THE    SCHOOL    OF    MEDICINE 

En'glish    2  units. 

Foreign  language  (one  unit  of  Latin  specified) .   2  units. 

History    1  unit. 

Mathematics  (units  Nos  12  a'nd  13)   2  units. 

Physicsi  (unit  No.  16)    1  unit. 

Other  Sciences    1  unit.* 

Electives    6  units.* 

FOR     ADIVIISSION     TO     THE     SCHOOL     OF    APPLIED    SCIENCE 

English 3  units. 

One  foreign  language 2  units. 

History   and  civics    1  unit. 

Mathematics  (units  Nos.  12,  13  and  14)   3  units. 

Physics   (unit  No.  16)    1  unit. 

iBlectives    5  u^nits. 

FOR    ADMISSION    TO    THE    SCHOOL    OF    PHARMACY 

English    2  units. 

Latin  (unit  No.  8)    1  unit. 

History  and  civics 1  unit. 


*    For  conditions  under  which  these  -electives  may  be  chos- 
en, see  page — . 
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Algebra   (unit  No.   12)    1    unit. 

Botany  (unit  No.  15)    1    unit. 

Physics  (unit  16a)   1    unit. 

FOR    ADMISSION    TO    THE    SCHOOL    OF    MINES 

Englisli 3  units. 

History  a'ad  civics 1  unit. 

One  foreign  language  2  units. 

Mathematics  (units  Nos.  12,  13  and  14)   3  units. 

Physics  (unit  No.  16)   1  unit. 

Electives   5  units. 

FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

English    3  units. 

One  foreign  language   2  units. 

History  and  civics   1  unit. 

Algebra  (unit  No.  12)    1  unit. 

Plane  geometry  (unit  No.  13)   1  unit. 

Physics'  (unit  No.  16)   1  unit. 

Preparatory  technical  work*    6  units. 

FOR    ADMISSION    TO    THE    PREPARATORY    SCHOOL 

The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  prepare  students  for  the  reg- 
ular college  work,  especially  those  who  may  be  deficient  in  a 
few  units  only.  Applicants  for  admission  must  be  at  least  fifteen 
years  of  age  and  must  satisfy  the  enrolling  committee  as  to 
their  proficiency  in  the  ordili.ary  course  of  study  pursued  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  territory  especially  in  English  grammar 
and  arithmetic. 

DESCRIPTION     OF    UNITS    OF    ENTRANCE    CREDIT 

Following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  amount  of  work  nec- 
essary in  each  subject  to  secure  the  units  of  credit  indicated 
above. 

ENGLISH 

The  character  and  amount  of  work  is  indicated  rather  than, 
the  order  in  which  it  must  be  taken. 

1.  Elementary  Composition:  Spelling,  punctuation,  the  futn- 
damental  principles  of  rhetoric,  abundant  theme  writing  and 
theme  correcting;  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  concep- 
tion and  use  of  the  paragraph. 


♦For  conditions  under  whicli  these  electives  may  be  cliosen,  see  page — 
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2(i  Composition  and  American  Classics:  Select/ed  classics 
based  on  a  standard  American  literature  with  constant  theme 
writing. 

3.  Rhetoric  and  Literature:  Prosper  preparation  oi'  this  unit 
includes  theme  writing  and  theme  correcting,  the  study  of  a 
standard  text  such  as  Herrick  and  Damon  and  the  reading  ot 
masterpieces  of  E'nglish  literature. 

4.  English  Literature:  The  preparation  of  this  unit  include.-; 
the  study  of  a  good  outline  history  of  Englis'h  literature  and  a 
continued  reading  of  English  masterpieces. 

The  uniform  college  entrance  requirements  in  English  are 
recommended  as  a  part  of  the  work  i'n  preparing  units  3  and  4. 

Following  are  the  works  set  by  thie  committee  for  1906, 
1907,  1908: 

(a)  For  reading:  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice;  Sir 
Roger  de  Ooverley  Papers  from  the  Spectator;  Goldsmith's  Vicar 
of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner;  'Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Ten- 
nyson's Idylls  of  the  King;  irving's  Life  of  Groldsmith;  Scott's 
Lady  of  the  Lake;   Oeorge  Eliot's  Silas  Maorner. 

(b)  For  study  and  practice:  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Mil- 
ton's Lycidas,  Comus,  L' Allegro  and  II  Pe'nseroso;  Burke's  Speech 
on  Conciliation  with  America;  Macaulay's  Essai>'^'  on  Addison  and 
his  life  of  Jolinson;  Shakespeare's  Julius  Oaesar. 

HISTORY  AND  CIVICS 

5.  American  History  and  Civics:  A  study  of  the  colonial  and 
state  governments;  Oklahoma  local  government,  formation  of 
the  federal  co'nstitution.  A  detailed  study  of  American  history 
from  1789  to  the  present  day. 

A  half-year  of  American  history  and  civics  in  the  high 
school  and  a  half-year  of  English  history  will  be  accepted  as  an, 
equivalent. 

6.  Ancient  History:  West's  or  Meyer's  or  Wolf  son's  to  A.  D. 
814;  assigned  readings.  A  careful  study  of  main  periods.  Time 
requirement  four  times  a  week  for  one  year. 

6a.  Greneral  History:  Myers'  or  equivalent  will  be  accepted 
as  one  unit  until  further  notice. 

7.  Modern  History:  West'siModern  History  or  Myers'  Middle 
Ages  and  Modern  Age  with  required  readings.  Time  require- 
ment four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

7a.  Elnglis'h  History:  Lamed,  Andrews,  Montgomery,  or 
equivalent,  with  assigned  readings.  Time  requirement,  four  times 
a  week  for  one  year. 

4— University 
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LATIN 

3.  First  Year  Latin:  Drill  in  inflections,  practice  in  writing 
easy  Latin,  twenty  pages  of  Viri  Romae;  or  Coy's  Latin  Lessons 
complete;   or  Collar  a*nd  Daniel's  First  Year  Latin  complete. 

9.  Second  Year  Latin:  Caesar,  four  books  completed,  or 
Greenough's  Second  Year  Latin  with  composition,  D'Ooge's  Latin 
Composition,  or  an  equivalent. 

10.  Cicero:  The  four  orations  against  Catiline  are  preferred 
with  at  least  two  other  orations  or  equivalents  from  classic 
Latin  prose.This  course  must  continue  through  the  year  four 
or  five  times  hi  the  week. 

Vergil:  Six  or  seven  books  complete;  versification;  met- 
rical translations;  assigned  readings.  Time  requirement  four  or 
five  times  a  week  for  one  vear. 

11a.  Third  Year  Latin:  (1)  Cicero:  Select  orations  and  let- 
ters, grammar;   prose  composition. 

(2)  Vergil:  Versification,  grammar.  At  least  four  books 
must  be  read. 

IVIATHEMATICS 

12.    Alge*bra:     Taylor's    or   Milne's    or   an    equivalent   through 
quadratics.    Time  requirement  five  times  a  week  for  one  year. 

13.  Plane  Geometry:  The  first  five  books  of  Beman  and 
Smith's  or  Wentworth's  Fiane  Geometry,  or  equivalent.  Time 
requirement,  four  or  five  times  a  week  for  one  year. 

14.  Intermediate  Mathematics: 

(1)  Solid  Geometry:  A  course  equivalent  to  that  contained 
in  Holgate's  or  Beman  and  Smith's  Geometry  including  numer- 
ous exercises  and  proiblems.     One-balf  year. 

(2)  Algebraic  Theory:  A  review  and  continuation  of  No. 
12;  quadratic  equations,  irrationals,  imaginaries,  theory  of  ex- 
ponents, limits,  inequalities,  progressions,  etc.  Taylor's  Alge- 
bra or  equivalent.    One-half  year. 

NATURAL   SCIENCE 

15.  Botany:  Leavitt's  Outlines  or  equivalent,  with  an  her- 
barium of  fifty  plants. 

Note — Candidates  presenting  only  a  half-year  of  botany  must 
present  with  it  a  half-year  of  one  of  the  sciences  mentioned  in 
No.  17  in  order  to  receive  full  credit  for  this  unit. 

16.  Physics:  Gage's,  Carhart  and  Chute's,  Hoadley's  or 
equivalent  may  be  used  as  text.  Laboratory  work  is  strongly 
recommended  as  a  part  of  the  preparation  in  physics. 
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16a.  Physics:  This  unit  is  similar  to  the  above  but  a*D 
arrangement  is  possible  by  which  it  may  be  completed  in  less 
than  one  year,  if  more  attention  is  given  to  the  portions  which 
are  of  especial  interest  to  students  in  pharmacy. 

17.  Other  Natural  Science:  Any  one  of  these  sciences  con- 
tinufng  throughout  one  year  or  any  combination  of  them  may 
be  cou'n.ted  as  one  unit  of  credit.     See  note  under  15. 

(1)  Fhysiology:  Martin's  Human  Body,  briefer  course,  or 
equivalent,  with  laboratory  work. 

(2)  Zoology: Classifications,  general  structure  and  habits 
of  animals. 

(3)  Physiography:  The  physical  forces  that  are  in  oper- 
ation on  the  earth's  surface;  physiographic  forms',  earth  sculp- 
ture, work  of  streams,  glaciers,  oceans,  etc.  Text,  lectures  and 
laboratory  work. 

GERMAN   AND  GREEK 

18.  Flrsit  Year  German:  Daily  exercise  in  proliunciation; 
memorizing  of  easy  phrases;  study  of  the  inflection  of  the  im- 
portant parts  of  speech,  and  of  the  elements  of  syntax;  written 
translations  of  English  into  German,  confined  to  easy  variations 
of  German  selitencesi  already  known  to  the  pupil;  repetition  of 
short  dialogues.  The  reading  of  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
pages  of  graduated  texts.  Thomas's  practical  German  Grammar 
or  equivalent. 

19.  Second  year  German:  The  work  should  comprise  the 
reading  of  about  one^hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  literature  with 
practice  in  the  translation  into  German  of  easy  variations  upon, 
the  matter  read  and  continued  drill  upon  the  requirements  of  the 
grammar. 

20.  Greek:  White's  First  Greek  Book;  careful  drill  on  forms 
and  accents;  prose  composition.  One  year  of  Greek  will  not  be 
accepted  as  a  unit  of  credit  unless  the  studen.t  continuesi  the  study 
of  that  language  through  a  second  year. 

21.  'Substitute  Electives:  The  university  will  give  entrance 
credit  for  the  subjects  which  are  usually  or  occasionally  given  in 
good  high  schools'.  These  include,  among  others,  chemistry,  draw- 
ing,economics,  French — one  or  two  units — one  or  two  additional 
u^its  of  'German  or  Greek,  Spanish  and  trigonometry. 

ADMISSION    TO   ADVANCED   STANDING 

iStudents  from  other  schools  who  present  letters  of  honorable 
dismissal,  will  be  entitled  to  such  standing  and  upon  such  terms 
as  the  committee  on  advanced  entrance  credits  may  deem  just. 
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Every  such  candidate  is  required  to  present,  along  with  a  cata- 
logue of  the  school  in  which  he  has  studied  a  full  statement, 
duly  certified,  of  the  studies  he  has  completed,  i'n eluding  studies 
passed  or  credited  at  entrance. 

All  applications  for  advanced  standing  on  the  basis  of  work 
done  'before  entering  the  university,  must  be  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee o'n  advanced  entrance  credits  within  one  semester  after 
matriculation;  and  such  application  will  not  be  received  at  a 
later  date. 

Students  from  other  schools  whose  credentials  are  satisfactory 
are  admitted  on  trial  to  such  classes  as  their  preparation  seems 
to  warrant.  After  one  semester's  residence;  if  their  work  has 
been  satisfactory  and  of  sufficiently  high  grade,  they  will  be  given 
such  advanced  standing  as  may  be  deemed  just  by  the  committee, 
but  no  such  student  will  finally  be  given  advanced  credit  for  more 
than  three  years'  work,  i.  e.,  ninety ^five  hours  toward  gradu- 
ation in  the  courses  leading  to  the  bachelor  degree. 

NORMAL    SCHOOLS 

To  facilitate  the  granting  of  advanced  credits  to  students 
from  normal  schools  the  committee  has  adopted  the  following 
rules: 

1.  Graduates  of  the  six  years  course  in  the  Oklahoma  State 
Normal  schools  who  have  not  completed  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  State  University  in  some  accredited  high  school 
before  entering  the  Nbrmal  school  may  be  given,  in  addition  to 
the  fifteen  units  for  entrance,  general  credits  not  to  exceed 
forty  hours. 

%.  Graduates  from  the  Oklahoma  State  Normal  schools  who 
have  completed  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  State  Univer- 
sity in  an  accredited  hig^h  school  hefore  entering  the  Normal 
may  be  given  such  credits  in  excess  of  the  forty  hours  as  may 
be  deemed  just  by  the  committee  on  advanced  .standing.  Th? 
total  number  of  college  credits  in  any  event  not  to  exceed  sixty 
hours   on  the  following  conditions: 

(a).  Work  for  which  credit  is  given  must  be  a  full  equiv- 
alent to  the  work  that  is  given  in  the  university. 

(b).  Reviews  of  subjects  required  for  entrance  will  not  be 
given  college  credit. 

(c).  The  numiber  of  hours  which  the  student  carried  or 
was  exDected  to  carry  while  enrolled  in  the  Normal  school  wilf 
'be  considered  in  determining  the  value  of  an  hour  of  college 
credit.  Not  more  than  thirty  hours  credit  will  be  given  for  any 
years  work  in  the  Normal  schools  and  in  proportion  for  terms. 
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(3).  Applicants  for  advanced  standing  who  are  not  gradu- 
ate^ will  be  subject  to  tjhe  same  conditions  as  applicants  from 
high  schools  or  other  preparatory  schools. 

ADMISSION  AS  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Applicants  for  admisision,  twenty-one  or  more  years  of  age, 
not  candidates  for  a  degree  who  wish  to  take  certain  advanced 
courses  in  any  of  the  several  schools  of  the  university  without 
first  bringing  up  the  regular  entrance  requirements,  are  ad- 
mitted as  special  students  aiid  permitted  to  take  such  courses 
upon  giving  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  prepared  to  car- 
ry on  the  desired  studies  to  advantage.  If  they  subsequently 
desire  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree  or  to  take  a  regular 
course  they  must  pass  the  required  entrance  examinations  of 
the  department  in  which  they  are  seeking  a  degree. 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


ADMISSION 

The  requirements  for  admisision  to  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  whether  to  the  freshman  class,  to  advanced  standing, 
or  to  do  special  work,  are  explained  in  detail  on  pagesl  46-51. 

PLAN   OF   UNDERGRADUATE  WORK 

Before  the  ibachelor  degree  will  be  granited  by  the  university 
the  candidate  must  have  completed  in  an  acceptable  manner,  not 
fewer  than  125  hours  of  work  do'rie  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing prescribed  plan. 

Every  hour  for  which  credit  is  given  is  understood  to  repre- 
sent approximately  for  the  average  student  three  hours  of  actual 
work  a  week  through  one  semester.  Thus  in  lecture  or  recita- 
tion work,one  hour  is  allowed  to  the  lecture  or  recitation  and 
two  hours  to  preparation  or  subsequent  reading  or  study  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  Where  the  time  is  wholly  occupied  with 
drawing,  field  or  laboratory  work  three  full  hours  a  week  for 
one  semester  are  expected  of  the  student  for  each  hour  that 
counts  toward  graduation, 

I.  Prescribed  Work:  Every  candidate  for  the  bachelor  de- 
gree will  be  required  to  complete  the  following  courses: 

Hours  Credit. 

English  I,  (II   6 

History  la,  lb   6 

Chemistry  I,  or  Biology  I  5 

One  year    in  Latin,    or  Greek    or  Gretrman,  or  French 

consisting  of  not  lees  than  six  hours  work 6 

Bibliography  I,    No  credit. 

Physical  Training    each  year,    except    the    senior  year 

For     men,  Courses     III,  IV   No  credit. 

For  women,  Courses  X.  XI   No  credit. 

It  is  expected  that  all  prescribed  work,  other  than  the  physi- 
cal training,  will  be  completed  within  the  (first  two  years. 

In  addition  to  the  work  indicated  above  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores will  elect,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  committee  O'D 
freshman  studies,  such  additional  courses  as  will  enable  them  to 
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comiplete  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  hours  in  the  first  two  years; i. 
e.,  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours'  work  for  each  semester. 

II.  Major  Electives:  At  the  beginning  of  his  junior  year, 
i,  e.,  after  lie  has  completed  60  hours  of  work,  every  candidate 
for  the  'bachelor  degree  must  choose  a  major  study.  Such  choice 
is  to  be  made  u^nder  the  following  limitations: 

1.  Before  the  choice  of  a  major  study  will  be  accepted  the 
candidate  must  present  in  v/riting  to  the  professor  in  charge  of 
the  department  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  his  reasons 
for  selecting  the  work,  and  make  formal  application  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  department.  If  such  application  be  approved  the 
candidate  must  then  draw  up,  under  the  advise  of  his  major  pro- 
fessor, a  complete  pla'n.  of  work,  covering  his  junior  and  senior 
years.  Such  a  plan  will  not  be  considered  final  but  it  will  be 
changed  by  the  major  professor,  only  for  v^at  seem  to  him  good 
reasons.  Tliis  plan  of  work,  together  with  the  written  approval 
of  .tlie  professior  in  charge,  'must  then  be  submitted  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  university.  If  it  secures  his  written  approval,  the 
applicaJtion — together  with  the  pla*n  of  work —  must  be  filed  with 
the  registrar,  and  the  candidate  will  then  be  enrolled  by  his  ma- 
jor professor. 

2.  The  major  must  be  chosen  from  one  of  the  following 
departments  of  instruction:  philosophy,  psychology,  history,  eco- 
nomics. Political  Science,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Romance  lan- 
guages,  Einglish,   mathematics,   chemistr\y',  biology  or  geology. 

3.  The  work  must  consist  of  not  fewer  than  twe'nty  hours 
and  must  extend  over  two  years.  Pour  hours  of  the  twenty 
however,  may  be  credited  to  the  senior  thesis.  , 

4.  No  work  done  before  the  junior  year  may  count  towards 
the  major  except  by  special  permission  of  the  faculty. 

5.  After  the  major  study  has  been  chosen  and  the  work 
entered  upo^.  no  change  may  be  made  except  by  special  permis- 
sion of  the  faculty. 

6.  Students  from  other  schools  who  have  received  advanced 
credits  for  96  hours,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  choose  a  major,  or 
are  unable  to  do  so,  will  be  under  the  control  of  the 
committee  on  freshman  studies,  and  must  select  their  work  un- 
der the  guidance  of  that  conmiittee.  In  such  cases  the  bachelor 
degree  conferred  will  be  unqualified. 

7.  Before  a  student  will  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  work- 
of  hisi  major  in  any  department,  he  must  have  done  certain  pre- 
liminary work.  The  nature  of  such  work  varies  with  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  major  is  chosen,  and  is  as  follows:  Courses 
in  parenthesis,  however,  need  not  be  completed  before  the  stu- 
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dent  enters  upcto.  the  work  of  his  major,  hut  must  be  finished  be- 
fore he  will  receive  his  degree.  Descriptions  of  the  courses  nam- 
ed will  be  found  under  the  heading  Courses  of  Study. 

Psychology:   German  I,  II;  Biology  I;  Philosophy  Illb. 

History:     Histoity  la,  and  I  b;    Economics  I. 

Economics:  History   I,    (11,   111)    (Psychology   1.) 

Political  Science:  History  la,  lb;  (History  V,  VI,  II,  111); 
(Economics  I). 

Greek:  German  I,  II,  (111);  (English  Vlll) ;  (Philosophy  1, 
or  11  or  111). 

Latin:       German  1,  11,  (111);    (Greek  1,  11,  IIP     ' 

German:       German  I,  II,  III,  IV,;  French  1,  11,  (111,  IV). 

Romance  Languages:     French  I,  II,  III,  IV;  German  1,  11  (111,  IV) 

English:     French  I,  II;   History  II,  111;   English  1,  11. 

iviathematics:  Mathematics  I,  Ila;  German  I,  II,  (111,  IV;; 
(French  I,  II). 

Chemistry:  Mathematics  I;  German  I,  II,  (111,  IV);  French 
1,  11,   (111,  IV);  Chemistry  1,  11. 

Biology:       Biology  I. 

Geology:       Geology  I. 

III.  Free  Eiectives:  Vn  addition  to  the  above,  every  candidate 
for  the  bachelor  degree  must  choosre  a  sufficient  number  of  free 
eiectives  to  complete  the  total  number  of  hours  required;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  not  more  than  forty  hours  in  jany  depart- 
ment shall  be  counted  toward  a  degree. 

IV.  Thesis:  Not  later  than  the  second  Monday  ]in  October  of 
his  senior  year,  every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  file  with 
the  registrar,  a  subject  for  a  thesis,  approved  by  his  advising  pro- 
fessor upon  some  phase  of  his  major  work.  The  finished  thesis 
must  be  submitted  to  the  professor  in  charge  not  later  than  the 
first  Monday  in  May,  and  no  candidate  will  be  recommended 
for  a  degree  until  a  written  approval  of  the  thesis  signed  by  the 
advising  professor  shall  have  been  'filed  with  the  registrar  and 
two  copies  of  the  thesis,  bound  in  an  acceptable  manner  and  ac- 
cording to  the  required  specifications  shall  have  been  filed  with 
the  librarian. 

For  sufficient  reason   and  upon  the  recommendation  of  his 
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advising  professor,  the  facuUy  may  excuse  a  student  from  his 
senior  thesis 

Combined  Course  In  Collegiate  and  IVIedical  Studies:  A  student 

who  intends  to  pursue  the  study  of  medici*n.e  after  taking  his 
bachelor  degree  and  who  may  wish  to  complete  the  course  i'n  two 
years,  thus  earning  the  two  degrees,  hachelor  of  arts  and  doctor 
of  medicine  in  six  years,  will  find  it  necessary  to  select  his  studies 
with  this'  end  in  view  from  the  beginning  of  his  first  year  of  resi- 
dence at  the  university.  To  enable  such  a  student  to  plan  his 
work  intelligehtly  and  systematically,  a  scheme  of  study  covering 
four  years  is  gven  in  full  on  pages  111-113. 

DEGREES 

1.  Bachelor:  Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  scheme 
of  study  as  outlined  above,  the  candidate  will  receive  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.  A.)  qualified  by  the  department  in 
which  the  major  work  has  been  done.  For  example,  a  student 
who  has  received  his  major  work  in  history  will  receive  the 
degree  of  "B.  A.  in  History."  Students  from  other  schools^, 
however,  who  have  received  advanced  standing  atid  do  not  select 
a  major,  will  become  candidates  for  the  degree  unctualified. 

II.  Master:  Every  graduate  student  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Oommittee  on  Graduate  Studies,  who  will  examine  into  the 
preliminary  work  done  by  every  candidate  for  a  higher  degree 
and  pass  upon  all  proposed  courses  of  study.  For  the  master's 
degree  the  requirements  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  received  the  bachelor  degree 
from  this  university  or  from  some  other  acceptable  school. 

2.  iHe  muist  spend  at  least  one  school  year  in  resident  study 
at  the  university,  and  must  secure  credit  for  not  fewer  than  30 
hours  of  work.  No  work  that  falls  below  "B"  in  grade  can  be 
so  counted. 

3.  The  suhjects  of  study  must  be  chosen  from  those  for 
which  'graduate  credit  isi  given,  and  must  form  a  consistent  plan 
of  work,  acceptable  to  the  committe  in  charge. 

WORK    DONE    IN   ABSENTIA 

The  faculty  has  adopted  the  following  rules  governing  work 
done  in  absentia. 

No  credits  will  be  given  for  work  in  absentia  done  by  persons 
never  in  resident  attendance. 
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2.  None  of  the  required  courses  may  be  worked  out  la 
absentia. 

3.  A  student  who  bas  credits  for  not  fewer  than  sixty  hours 
of  college  work  may  be  allowed  to  do  work  in  abse'n.tia,  provided 
he  make  written  application  to  the  faculty  designart:ing  the  work 
that  he  desires  to  take;  such  application  to  be  endorsed  by  tho 
head  of  the  department  in  Which  the  work  is  to  be  done. 

4.  All  students  who  desire  to  become  candidates  for  the 
bachelor  degree  must  take  the  last  thirty  hours  of  their  work 
in  residence. 

5.  Not  more  than  eight  hours  may  be  worked  out  during  any 
one  summer. 

FIELD   WORK 

At  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the  department,  credit  not 
to  exceed  one  hour  for  each  two  weeks  spent  in  the  field  may  be 
given  in  the  departments  of  biology,  geology  and  in  engineering, 
provided  the  work  be  outlined  and  carried  on  under  suitable  de- 
partmental direction. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 


Note — After  ten  days  from  the  ope^ning  of  the  semester,  heads 
of  departments  may  withdraw  any  course  elected  hy  not  more 
than  three  students. 

PHILOSOPHY 
Professor  lOole,  Associate  Professor   Humphreys. 

All  courses  in  psychology  may  he  counted  toward  a  major  in 
philosopfhy. 

Philosophy  I.  The  History  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Philosophy: 
A  few  lectures  will  be  devoted  to  showing  the  relation  of  the 
early  Greek  philosophy  to  the  more  primitive  thought  of  pre- 
historic times.  The  -early  developmetD.t  of  Greek  thought  will 
toe  discussed,  then  the  period  of  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
Epicureanism  and  Stoicism.  The  last  third  of  the  course  will 
describe  the  general  course  of  mediaeval  thought.  Lectures, 
readings  and  reports  or  a  thesis.  <M.  W.  P.,  at  10:00  first  semester. 
Professor  Cole. 

Philosophy  II.  The  History  of  Modern  Philosophy:  The  princi- 
pal schools  and  problems  of  modern  philosophy  will  be  taken  up 
in  their  order.  Toward  the  close  of  the  course  the  relation  of 
co^temporarty  problems  to  the  history  of  thought  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Weber's  History  of  Philosophy  will  be  used  as  a  text  in 
both  ancient  and  modern  philosophy.  Lectures,  readings  and 
reports  or  a  thesis.  M.  W.  JB\  at  lOrOiQ,  second  semester.  Protessor 
Oole. 

Philosophy  III.  A.  General  Psychology:  For  a  descripton  of 
this  course  see  course  I  in  the  department  of  psychology.'  First 
semester,  five  hours,  at  10.50.    Professor  Cole. 

Philosophy  III  B.  Logic,  Inductive  and  Deductive:  An  introduc- 
tory study  of  scientific  methods.  Recitations,  discussions  and 
practical  exercises.  Jevon's  Lessons  in  Logic  will  be  used  as  a 
text.  Second  semester,  twice  a  week  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged. 
Professor  iCole. 

Philosophy   IV.     Introduction   to   Metaphysics:        A  discussion  Of 
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the  problems  of  philosophy;  materialism,  the  problem  of  know- 
ledge in  its  relation  to  realism,  idealism  and  pragmatism.  Lec- 
tures, readings  and  a  thesis.  First  semester,  three  times  a  week, 
at  an  hour  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Cole.  This  course  may  be 
elected  by  those  who  have  taken  Philosophy  1,  Ula,  or  111b.  (Giv 
en  in  alternote  years.) 

Philosophy  V.  Ethics:  A  study  of  suoh  fundamental  problems 
as  are  implied  in  the  following  topics:  tlie  nature  of  goodness 
and  the  relation  of  goodness  to  evil;  the  meaning  of  person- 
ality; the  nature  and  origin  of  the  conscience;  free-will  and 
determinism;  hedonism;  pessimism;  the  moral  sanctions;  duty. 
Lectures,  assigned  readings,  two  theses.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  11:40,  first 
semester.    Associate  Professor  Humplireys. 

This  course  may  be  elected  only  hy  tliose  who  have  taken 
Philosophy  I,  Psychology  I,  or  Sociology  I. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Col^. 

Psychology  I.  General  Psychology:  A  Study  Of  the  central 
nervous  system  with  the  dissection  of  a  mammal's  brai'D;  ner- 
vous discharge  and  reaction,  ihaibit;  a  study  of  the  stream  of  con- 
sciousness in  normal  mental  life  and  comparisons  with  the  ab- 
normal; certain  experiments  will  »be  employed  in  illustration  of 
facts  of  the  text;  iDrief  histoity  of  psychological  thougiht  on  the 
more  extended  topics.  James'  Psychology,  Briefer  Course,  will 
be  used  as  a  text;  readings*  and  reports.  Pee  $.50.  Every  day 
at  10:50,  first  semester. 

Psychology  II.  Comparative  Psychology:  An  account  Of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nervous  from  the  nervoid  impulse,  certain  an- 
imal tropisms,  a  description  of  animal  sense  organs  with  refer- 
ence to  their  haJbits,  the  instinotsi  and  intelligence  of  animals,  of 
the  f eeble-mfn.ded ;  child  psychology;  relative  influenoe  of  hered- 
ity and  education.  Lectures,  readings  a'iid  a  thesis.  Every  day 
at  10:50;   second  semester. 

Psychology  III.  Pathological  Psychology:  A  study  of  such  psy- 
choses as  throw  light  on  the  general  and  genetic  problems  of 
psychology.  Disorders  of  sensation,  memory,  association,  the 
emotions  and  volition;  order  of  failure  of  mental  functions;  some 
statement  of  heredity.  A  study  of  certain  typical  intoxication, 
exhaustion  and     infection     psychoses.    'Readings  from  Kraeplin 
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and  Ziehen.  ].ectiires  and  a  thesis.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  2:5€,  first 
semester. 

Psychology    IV.     Experimental    Psychology:  This    course    will 

consist  of  an  experimental  study  of  sensation.  The  thresholds  of 
intensity  and  of  difference,  the  phenomena  of  the  latent  period, 
duration,  after-imatge,  exhaustion,  summation,  fusion  and  in- 
hibition together  with  the  time  and  space  qualities  of  sensations 
and  their  feelirig-tone  will  'be  carefully  studied  'by  experiment. 
Lectures,  readings  and  a  thesis.  Fee  $3.00.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  2:50 
seco^Qd  sem^ester. 

(Psychology  V.  Analytic  Psychology:  A  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  treatment  of  psychology  as  a  natural 
science;  theories  of  mental  elements,  relations  of  brain  states 
to  mental  states.  Lectures,  readings  and  a  thesis.  This  course 
is  open  to  studentsi  wlio  are  familiar  with  the  facts  of  general 
and  comparative  psychology.     T.  and  Th.,  at  8:5'0,first  semester.) 

Given  in  alternate  years.     Not  offered  in  1906  -19i07. 

Psychology  VI.  Psychology  of  Religion:  A  Study  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  religious)  impulses  as  evidenced  in  animism,  prim- 
itive and  natural  religion.  Brinton's  Religions  of  Primitive  Peo 
pies,  Starbucks'  Psychology  of  Religion  and  James'  Varieties  of 
Religious  Experience  will  (be  used  as  references.  Lectures,  read- 
ings and  a  thesis.     T.  and  Th.,  at  8:50,  second  semester. 


EDUCATION 

Professor  Cole. 

(Education  I.     History  of  Education:  A   study    of    the    ideals 

controlling  various  ancient  nations,  the  expression  of  these  ideals 
in  their  conception  of  education  and  their  attempts  at  realiza- 
tion through  their  educational  systems.  (1)  Development  of  early 
education  (a)  in  primitive  societies  Ob)  in  political  societies;  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  the  group  determining  the  edu- 
cational process.  (2)  Oriental  education,  China  as  a  type.  (3) 
Greek  education.  (4)  Purposes  and  methods  of  Roman  educa- 
tion. (5)  Influence  of  Christianity  on  education.  (6)  The  organ- 
ized educational  effort  of  Christian  nations.  Recitations,  readings 
and  a  thesis.  M.  W.  F.  at  8:5>0,  first  semester.)  Not  offered  in 
1906-1907. 

(Education    M.     Principles    of    Education:     In  this  course  the  at- 
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tempt  is  made  to  define  clearly  the  principles  which  underlie  all 
sound  educational  practice  and  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  the  problems  of  school  administration,  the  mak- 
ing of  a  course  of  study,  supervision  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  various  studies  in  the  early,  middle  and  later  periods 
of  the  child's  mental  development.  'Following  these  spe- 
cial relations,  the  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  form  a  scientific 
theory  of  education  considered  as  a  human  institution.  Lectures, 
readings  and  a  thesis.  M.  F.  W.  at  8:50,  second  semester.)  Not 
offered  in  1906-1907. 

(Education  Ml.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Public  School 
Systems:  This  course  will  embody  a  comparative  study  of  pub- 
lic school  systems,  of  the  methods  by  which  educational  and  finan- 
cal  admiYiistration  are  being  separated,  of  means  of  fixing  re- 
sponsibility, of  the  organization  of  day-,  evening-,  and  vacation- 
schools.     Lectures,  discussions,  and  a  thesis.    M.  and  W.  at  8:50.) 

This  course  may  be  elected  only  by  those  who  have  had  edu- 
cation I  and  II.     It  is  not  offered  in  190'6-1907. 


HISTORY 

Professor  Buchanan,  Associate  Professor  Gittinger. 

The  work  in  the  department  of  history  is  arranged  in  three 
groups.  Group  one  contains  the  courses  offered  in  American  his- 
tory, group  two  those  offered  in  English  history  and  group  three 
those  offered  in  European  history. 

'Courses  IV,  V,  VI,  XH,  XTI,  Xlll,  XVI,  XVll,  XVlll,  may  be 
taken  as  graduate  work. 

Courses  I  (a),  I  (b),  II,  111,  V,  VI,  IX,  X,  XIV  and  XV  are 
general  introductory  courses  and  as  a  rule  should  be  taken  be- 
fore the  special  courses. 

Courses  I  (a)  and  I  (h)  are  required  of  all  ca*ndidates  for  the 
bachelor  degree  and  must  be  completed  hefore  entering  upon 
major  work  in  history. 

History  I  (a).  Constitutional  History:  A  general  course  em- 
bracing the  systematic  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
American  institutions,  federal,  state  and  local. 

Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  bachelor  degree.  M.  Tu. 
and  Thu.  at  11:40,  first  semester.    Professor  Bucha*nan. 

Tu.  Th.  and  F.  at  8:00,  first  semester.  Associate  Professor 
Gittinger. 

History   1.    (b).     Constitutional    History:  A  continuation  of  course 
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I   (a).     Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  bachelor  degree.     M. 
Tu.    Thu.,at   11:40.     Professor   Buchanan 

Tu.  Thu.  and  F.,at  8:00,  second  semester.Associate  Professor 
Gititinger. 

History  V.  Political  History  of  the  United  States  from  1750-1829: 
Pre-requisite,  History  I.  The  topical  method  will  be  pursued. 
Text:  American  Politics,  Johnston;  PormatioVi  of  the  Union, 
Hart;  Schouler,  Vols.  I,  11,  and  to  Chapter  13,  Vol.  III.  T.  W. 
Th.,  first  semester  at  8:50,  Professor  Buchanan. 

History  VI.  Political  History  of  the  United  States  from  1829-1890: 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  V  and  should  be  preceded 
by  it.  Texts:  American  politics,  Johnson;  Division,  a*Qd  Reunion, 
Wilson;  Schouler,  Vol.  Ill,  from  Chapter  13,  Vols.  IV,  V,  VI. 
T.  W.  Th.,  second  semester,  at  8:50.    Professor  Bucha^nan. 

History  VM.  Economic  and  Political  History:  Pre  -  requisites 
History  V  and  VI  and  Economics  I.  A  study  of  current  questions 
in  history  a^.d  economics.  The  leading  magazines  will  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  the  course.  The  articles  on  historry  and  econom- 
ics will  be  assigned  to  members  of  the  class  for  study  and  analy- 
sis.   T.  W.  and  Th.,  first  semester  at  2:50.    Professor  Buchanan. 

History  VIM.  Economic  and  Political  History:  Continuation  of 
course  VIl.  T.  W.  and  Th.,  second  semester,  at  2:50.  Professor 
Buchanan. 

History  XI.  History  of  the  American  Colonies:  Pre-requisite 
History  I.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  make  a  study  of  the 
development  of  the  English  political,  social  and  economic  prin- 
ciples under  American  conditions.  The  work  will  be  based  o'n 
Thwaite's  Colonies,  Fisher's  Colonial  Era,  and  references  lo 
other  accessible  sources.  M.  W.  F.,  first  semester,  at  10:50.  Pro- 
fessor Buchanan. 

History  XII.  Territorial  Expansion:  Pre-requisites,  History  V 
and  VI .  This  is  an  informal  course  requiring  investigation  into 
the  geography  of  the  United  States,  tracing  the  successive  addi- 
tions to  our  territory  from  the  beginning  of  the  government  down 
to  the  present.  This  course  i^equires  a  selected  library  and  de- 
mands original  investigation.  T.  Vh.,  second  semester,  at  10:50. 
Professor  Buchanan. 

History  XIII.     A  Comparative  Study  of  Federal   Governments:     A 

Study  in  detail  of  the  work  of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1787  using  as  far  as  possible  the  sources,  such  as  Madison's  Jour- 
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nal  and  Eliot's  Debates.  About  half  the  time  will  be  devoted 
to  the  comparative  study  of  our  co'uMitution  with  that  of  other 
nations.  Pre-requisites,  History  I  and  V.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:50» 
second   semester.     Professor  Buchanan. 

GROUP  M 

History  II.  English  History:  This  course  is  a  Study  Of  the 
following  periods  of  English  history:  Roman,  Saxon,  Daniel: 
Early  English,  Norman,  Angevin,  Lancastrian  and  Yorkist;  cov- 
ering the  period  of  time  from  55  B.  C.  to  1485  A.  D.  Green's 
Short  History  of  the  English  People  will  be  used  as  a  text;  the 
class  will  be  required  to  read  extensively  from  Traill's  Social 
England  and  the  Oxford  Manuals  of  English  History.  T.  Th. 
F.,  first  semester,  at  8:00.     Professor  Buchanan. 

History  III.  English  History:  This  is  a  continuation  of  course 
II  and  embraces  the  study  of  the  Tudor,  Stuart,  Common- 
wealth and  Protectorate,  Restoration,  Hanoverian  and  Victorian 
periods  from  1485  to  the  present.  Text,  Green.  Required  read- 
ing in  Macaula^y",  the  Oxford  Manuals  of  English  History  and 
Traill's  Social  England.  T.  Th.  F.,  second  semester,  at  8:00. 
Professor  Buchanan. 

GROUP    111 

(History  X.  History  of  Greece:  From  the  earliest  times  to  the 
death  of  Alexander.  Text  and  readings  from  the  sources  in  Eng- 
lish translations.  T.  W.  Th.  at  2:50,  first  semester.  Associate 
Professor  Gittinger.)     Withdrawn  for  1906-1907. 

(History  XIV.  History  of  Rome:  An  outline  Of  the  whole  field 
of  Roman  history  with  emphasis  o'n  the  time  from  133  B.  C.  to 
"69  A.  D.  Text  and  readings  from  the  sources  i'n.  English  trans- 
lations. T.  W.  Th.,  at  2:50,  second  semester.  Associate  Profes- 
sor Gittinger.)     Withdrawn  for  1906-1907. 

History  IX.  Mediaeval  Europe:  An  introductory  survey  of  the 
period  from  the  barbarian  invasions  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Text,  lectures  a*nd  readings.  M.  T.  F.,  at  2:00,  first 
semester.     Associate  Professor  Gittinger. 

History  XV.  Modern  Europe:  An  introductory  survey  of  the 
period  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  time. 
Tiext,  lectures  and  readings.  M.  T.  F.,  at  2:00,  second  semester. 
Associate  Professor  Gittinger. 

History    IV.     Revolutionary    Europe,    1789-1815:         A  study  of  Eu- 
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rope  during  the  important  period  of  transition.  The  French  revo- 
lution will  command  special  attention.;  T.  W.  Th.,  at  2:50,  first 
semester.    Associate   Professor  Gittinger. 

History  XVIII.  Nineteenth  Century  Europe:  A  continuation 
of  History  IV.  The  growth  of  nationality  and  constitiitio'nal 
government.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  2:50,  second  semester.  Associate 
DProfessor  Gittinger. 

History  X  and  History  IV  will  ibe  given  in  alternate  years  the 
first  semester.  History  XIV  and  History  XVII'I  in  alternate  years 
thie  second  semester.  History  IV  and  History  XVIII  will  be 
given  in  190i6-190'7. 

History  XVI:  Hebrew  History:  The  early  Hebrew  story,  the 
historical  setting  of  judges,  kings  a.*n6.  prophets.  M.  F.,  at  2:50, 
first  semester.    Associate  Professor  Gittinger. 

History  XVII.  Jewish  History:  lOontinuation  Of  course  XVI, 
from  the  captivity  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  70  A.  D.  M. 
F.,  at  2:50',  second  semester.  Associate  Professor  Gittinger. 


ECONOMICS    AND    SOCIOLOGY 

Mr.   Bucklin,  Dr.   Barnett. 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  afford  means  for  sys- 
tematic studiy'  in  economics  and  sociology.  The  courses  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  in  which  they  can  ordinarily  be  taken  to 
the  'best  advantage.  They  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
three  classes  of  students:  (1)  those  majoring  in  economics  and 
sociology  or  taking  the  courses  as  electives  to  supplement  work 
in  other  departments;  (2)  those  looking  forward  to  a  business 
career;     (3)  those  preparing  for  the  study  of  law. 

As  a  general  training  for  a  'business  career  the  following 
courses  are  suggested:  Economics  HI,  IV,  V,  VI,  Vll,  Vlll 
IX,  XI,  XIL  XllL  XIV. 

As  'preparation  for  the  public  service:  Eiconomics  V,  VI,  VII 
VIII,  and  History  XII,  Political  Science  V. 

For  journalism:     Economics  IV,  V,  VI,  VHI,  X;  English  IV,  X 

As  preparation  for  the  study  of  law:  Economics  HI,  IV,  V 
VI,  VIII,  X;  Political  'Science  1,  11,  111,  IV;  History  V,  VI  and 
English  IV. 

These  suggested  courses  are  intended  to  serve  only  as  a 
nucleus  around  which  should  be  grouped  suitable  electives  from 
other  departments. 

5 — University 
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Economics  I.  Elementary  Economics:  A  treatment  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  science.  Recitations  and  special  read 
ings  illustrating  the  principles  considered.  Gide's  Principles  of 
Political  Economy.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:00,  first  semester.  Mr  Buck- 
lin.  Economics  I  is  a  pre-requisite  to  all  later  work  in  econom- 
ics. 

Economics  11.  Economic  History  of  England  and  tlie  United 
States:  A  study  of  the  development  of  industry  and  commerc^e 
since  the  Norman  Conquest.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  a 
broad  grasp  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  development  of 
economic  institutions  and  incidentally  to  point  out  the  hearing 
of  this  development  on  that  of  legal  and  political  institutions. 
Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:00,  second  sem- 
ester.   Mr.  Buoklin. 

Economics  HI.  Money  and  Banking:  The  work  will  consist  of 
recitations,  assignments  and  lectures,  and  will  be  made  as  prac- 
tical as  possible.  The  rise,  history  and  development  of  the  va- 
rious banking  and  money  theories  are  presented  and  discussed. 
White's  Money  and  Banking;  Report  of  the  Monetary  Commission. 
T.  W.  Th.,  at  10:50,  first  semester.    Mr.  Bucklin. 

Economics  IV.  Public  Finance:  A  study  of  the  general  princi- 
ples of  public  expenditure,  pu'blic  revenue,  public  indebtedness 
and  financial  administration,  Daniel's  Public  Finance,  alid  as^ 
signed  readings.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  10:50,  second  semester.  Mr. 
Bucklin. 

Economics  V.  Industrial  Combinations:  The  organization,  pro- 
motion, operation  and  finances  of  industrial  comhinations;  their 
relation  to  the  investor,  the  wage-earner  and  the  consumer. 
Meade's  Trust  Finance  and  assigned  Feadings.  Eiach  student  will 
make  a  special  study  of  an  assigTieQ  subject.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  11:40, 
first  semester.    Mr.  Bucklin. 

Economics  VI.  Labor  Problems:  The  confiicts  between  employ- 
er and  wage-earner;  strikes,  lockouts,  co-operation,  profit-shar- 
ing, arbitration.  Trade  unions,  employment  of  women,  child- 
labor,  labor  legislation  and  the  various  plans  for  the  betterment 
of  the  condition  of  workingmen.  Each  studenit  will  be  assigned 
a  subject  for  special  study.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  11:40,  second  semester. 
Mr.   Bucklin. 

(Economics  VII.  Economic  Geography:  A  general  survey  Ot 
the  natural  resources,  industries,  and  commerce  of  the  leading  "dsl- 
tions,  with  special  reference  to  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
United  States.    Trotter's  Geography  of  Commerce  and  collateral 
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reading.    M.  and  P.,  at  2:50,  first  semester.     Dr.  Barnett.)  Omit- 
ted, 1906-1907. 

Economics  VIM.  Transportation:  A  study  of  the  most  impor- 
tant eco*Qiomic  phases  of  railway  transportation.  Johnson's  Rail- 
road Transporation,  and  collateral  reading.  M.  W.  Th.,  at  3:40, 
second  semester.    Dr.  Barnett. 

Economics  IX.  Business  Law:  A  very  brief  Study  of  the  law 
of  contracts,  sales,  negotiable  instruments,  agency,  bailments, 
partnership,  private  corporations,  insurance,  and  real  property. 
Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Economics  IX  and  Political 
Science  I.  Gano's  iCommercial  Law,  and  selected  cases.  W.  and 
F.,  at  11:40,  first  semester.    Dr.  Barnett. 

Economics  XI.  Insurance:  A  study  of  the  problems  of  insur- 
ance that  are  of  general  interest,  with  special  attention  to  life 
insurance.  Assigned  reading.  M.  and  F.,  at  2:50,  first  semester. 
Dr.  Barnett. 

(Economics  XII.  Economic  Statistics:  The  sources  and  relia- 
bility of  statistical  data;  the  methods  of  distinguishing  true  and 
.false  inferences.  Special  reference  will  be  made  to  the  statistics 
of  present  economic  problems,  and  practice  will  be  given  in  hand- 
ling statistical  data.  M.  and  F.,  at  10:50,  second  semester.) 
Not  given  in  1906-7.     Alternates  with  Economics  XL 

(Economics  XIII.  Business  Administration:  A  study  Of  legal 
forms,  credit  instruments,  funding  operations,  accounting  and 
executive  duties.  W.  and  Th.,  at  2:00,  'first  semester.)  Omitted 
1^06-1907. 

(Economics  XIV.  Business  Administration:  A  continuation  Of 
the  work  of  the  first  semester.  Supervision  and  auditing  in  con- 
nection with  passenger  transportation;  light  and  power  com- 
panies; insurance;  jobbing;  the  commission  business;  broker- 
age; importing  and  exporting.  W.  and  Th.,  at  2:00,  second  sem- 
ester.)    Omitted,    19'06-1907. 

Economics  A.  A  course  covering  the  topic  and  sub-topics  as- 
signed by  the  National  Oratorical  League  for  the  annual  con- 
test in  public  speaking.  Lectures,  reading  and  preparation  of  a 
paper  covering  each  suh-topic.  Permission  to  take  the  course 
must  be  secured  from  the  head  of  the  department.  M.  W.  Th., 
at   3:40,   second   semester.    Mr.   Bucklin. 

Sociology  I.  Elements  of  Sociology:  A  study  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  society;  its  self-maintenance,  self -perpetuation  and  self- 
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gratification;  mental  and  social  reactions.  The  origiu  of  civil- 
ization and  the  development  of  institutions  are  treated  in  the 
light  of  historical  a'athropolo-gy  and  ethnology.  Lectures  and  as- 
signed readings.     M.  W.  F.  at  first  semester.     Mr.  Bucklin. 

This  course  may  not  be  elected  by  students  b-elow  the  junior 
year  without  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department. 

Sociology  II.  Practical  Social  Problems:  A  Study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  American  society;  immigration;  concentration  of  popu- 
lation in  cities;  poor  relief,  the  negro,  liquor  question.  Lectures 
and  assigned  readings,  M.  W.  F.,  at  8:50,  second  semester.  Mr. 
Bucklin. 

Sociology  ill.  Ethnology:  A  study  of  existing  nations  and 
tribes;  their  manners,  customs,  •  etc. ;  analysis  and  comparison  of 
national  traits.  Racial  differentiation  and  d'eveliopment.  The 
co'D.flict  and  survival  of  races.  'Influence  of  geographical  and  phys- 
ical environm'ent.  'Classification  of  existing  races.  Lectures  and 
Illustrative  material,  and  assigned  readings.  M.  and  W.,  at  8:00 
first  semester.    Mr.  Bucklin. 

(Sociology  IV.  Criminology:  A  study  of  the  causes,  nature 
and  treatment  of  crime.  Social  disease  and  its  relation  to  polit- 
ical organization  and  governm-ent.  M.  and  W.,  at  8:00,  second 
semester.  Mr.  Bucklin.)  Not  given  in  190'6-7.  Alternates  with 
Sociology  in. 


POLITICAL    SCIENCE 

Dr.  Bainett. 

(American  Government,   Federal,  State,  and  Local:  Given  by 

tlie  Department  of  History  in  connection  with  History  I  (a)  and 
History  I  (b).     Pre-requisite  to  all  the  following  courses.) 

Political  Science  I.  Elementary  Law:  An  introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  common  law.  Graduate  students  will  receive  no 
credit  for  this  course.  Credit  will  not  be  given  in  any  case  for 
both  Political  Science  I  and  Economics  IX.  Text,  readings  in 
Black  stone's  Commentaries  and  selected  cases.  M.  T.  Th.,  at 
11:40,  first  semester. 

Politicaf  Science  II.  Roman  Law:  The  law  of  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian. Open  to  stud-ents  credited  with  Political  Science  I.  No 
knowledge  of  Latin  is  required.  iSohm's  Institutes  of  Roman  Law 
and     collateral     reading.      W.     F.     at    11:40,     second     semestter. 
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Political  Science  III.  Constitutional  Law:  A  Study  of  the  fed- 
eral constitution  as  interpreted  b}^  the  courts.  Chiefly  a  discus- 
sion of  leading  cases.  Boyd's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law,  and 
McClain's  Co'astitutional  Law  in  the  United  States.  M.  W.  Th., 
at  3:40^  first  semester. 

Political  Science  IV.     Comparative  Government:  A    study    Of 

the  governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land, and  ,  to  a  less  extent,  of  Canada  and  Australia.  M.  T.  Th.,  ai 
11:40,  second  semester. 

Political  Science  V.  International  Law:  .  The  ge^neral  princi- 
ples of  international  law.  Lawrence's  Principles  of  Interna ational 
Law,  and  selected  cases.    T.  W.  Th.,  at  2:50,  second  semester. 

Political  Science  VI.  Jurisprudence:  The  theory  of  law.  Open 
to  students  credited  with  at  least  one  course  in  law.  Salmond's 
Jurisprudence  and  collateral  reading.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  2:50,  first 
semester. 

Political  Science  VII.  Administration:  Administration  in  the 
United  iStates,  with  special  attention  to  municipal  government. 
Open  only  to  advanced  students.     T.  F.,  at  3:40,  first  semester. 

Political  Science  VIII.  Political  Theory:  A  Study  of  the  main 
concepts  of  political  science.  lOpen  only  to  advanced  students. 
M.  F.,  at  2:50,  second  semester. 


CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY 

Professior  Paxton. 

Classical  Arcliaeology  I.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks:  Lec- 
tures on  such  topics  as  the  Family  and  Clan,  The  Name,  Mar- 
riage and  Marriage  Ceremonies,  Religion,  Childhood  and  Educa- 
tion, Slavery  and  Classes  in  Society,  Food,  Theatrical  and  other 
amusements,  etc.,  will  be  give^n..  The  course  will  be  illustrated 
with  numerous  photographs  and  lantern  slides.  Monthly  written 
reports,  based  oti  outside  reading,  will  be  required.  No  knowledge 
of  Greek  is  *a.ecessary.  Open  to  students  of  college  rank,  and  re- 
quired of  those  majoring  in  vjrreek.  T.  Th.,  at  8:50,  first  semes- 
ter. 

Classical  Archaeology  II.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans:  This 
course  will  be  similar  to  Classical  Archaeology  I,  except  that 
a  text-^book  will  be  used  as  the  basis  of  the  work.  The  two  courses 
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are  intended  to  be  supplementary,  but  each  is  complete  in  itself. 
No  knowledge  of  Latin  is  necessary.  Open  to  students  of  college 
rank.    T.  Th.,  at  8:50,  second  semester. 

Classical  Archaeology  III.    A  Study  of  the  Mythology  of  the  Greeks 

and  Romans:  Guerber's  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome  will  be  used 
as  a  nucleus,  and  required  readings  in  GaylG(y*'s  Classical  Myths 
in  English  Literature,  Frazer's  The  Golden  Bough,  Lang's  Myth, 
Ritual  and  Religion,  will  be  assigned.  Pour  or  five  lectures  on 
art  and  mythology  will  be  given,  and  the  course  will  be  freely 
illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  lantern  a'od  photograph.  Open  to 
college  students  and  required  of  those  majoring  i^.  Greek.  M.  W. 
F.,  at  8:50,  first  semester. 

Classical   Archaeology    IV.     Greek  Sculpture:         A  course  in  the 

history,  principles  and  development  of  Greek  sculpture.  Tarbeirs 
History  of  Greek  Art  must  be  in  the  hands  of  each  member  ot 
tbe  course,  but  the  instruction  will  largely  consist  of  formal  and 
informal  lectures,  illustrated  by  photographs  and  the  lantern. 
Required  readings  in  Murray's  The  Sculptures  of  the  Parthenon, 
Furtwaengler's  Masterpieces  of  Greek  Sculpture,  Waldstein's  Es- 
saiys  on  the  Art  of  Phidias,  etc.  The  university  has  good  models 
of  the  Parthenon  and  the  Erectheum,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
respectable  collection  of  plaster  replicas  of  representative  pieces 
of  sculpture  will  be  added  soon.  Ope^  to  college  students  and  re- 
quired of  those  majoring  in  Greek.  No  knowledge  of  Greek  is 
necessary.    M.  W.  F.,  at  8:50,  second  semester. 

(This  course  was  formerly  known  as  Greek  IX.) 


GREEK 

Professor  Paxton. 

All  work  in  Greek  is  of  college  rank.  lOourses  I-III  inclusive 
may  not  be  counted  toward  a  major.  These  three  are  to  be  taken 
in  the  order  'named  and  are  pre- requisites  for  any  of  the  suc- 
ceeding courses  except  IX  and  X. 

Greek  I.  Beginning  Greek:  Ball's  Essentials  of  Greek.  Care- 
ful drill  on  forms  and  accents.    M.  T.  Th.,  first  semester,  at  11:40. 

Greek  II.  Beginning  Greek:  Ball's  Essentials  of  Greek  finish- 
ed and  reviewed  in  part.    M.  T.  Th.,  second  semester,  at  11:40. 

Greek  III.    Xenophon:     Goodwin  and  White's  Anabasis;  three 
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books  read  and  reviewed  in  part.  Prose  composition  once  a  fort- 
night, with  occasional  oral  drills.  R;eadings  in  Grote.  Some  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  military  antiquities.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  2:50, 
first  semester. 

Greek  IV.  Lysias's  Orations:  Morgan.  Elementary  Study  of 
Greek  legal  procedure  and  the  Athenian  constitution.  M.  T.  F.,  at 
2:00,  second  semester. 

Greek  V.  Homer's  Iliad:  Seymour.  Study  of  the  hexameter 
and  antiquities.    M.  T.  P.,  at  2:00,  first  semester. 

G'rek  VI.  Herodotus:  The  Persian  rnvaslon.  Given  on  de- 
mand. Two  hours,  second  semester.  Plato  may  be  substituted 
for  Herodotus. 

Greek  VII.  Thucydides:  The  Sicilian  Expedition.  Readings 
in  Grote.    3  hours  first  semester.     Given  on  demand. 

Greek  VIII.     Readings  In  the  Greek  Drama:  3  hours,  second 

semester.    Given  on  demand. 

Greek  IX.  Elementary  Course  In  the  History  of  Greek  Sculpture: 
See  Classical  Archaeology  IV. 

Greek  X.  Greek  Literature  In  English:  Requirements,  English 
I,ir.  A  study  of  representative  selections  from  masterpieces  of 
Greek  literature  done  into  English.  Text-book,  lectures  and  re- 
quired readings.  Twice  a  week;  hours  to  be  arranged;  first  sem- 
ester, or  one  hour  through  the  year. 

The  Greek  Grammar  of  Goodwin  or  Hadley-Allen  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  student. 


LATIN 

Professor  iStur^is. 

Courses  A,  B,  C,  D,  I  and  II  may  not  be  counted  toward  a 
major.  Courses  I-ilV  are  usually  taken  in  the  order  given.  Pre- 
requisites to  a  major  in  Latin  are:    (Greek  I,  II,  III). 

Latin  A.  Cicero:  Three  orations:  prose  comiposition  once  every 
fortnight.    M.  T.  and  Th.,  at     11:40,  first     semester. 

Latin  B.  Cicero:  Three  additional  orations,  or  one  oration 
and  selected  letters.    Some  attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of  the 
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orator's  style.  Prose  composition  once  every  fortnight.  M.  T. 
and  Th.,  at  11:40,  second  semester. 

Latin  c.  Vergil:  Three  books  of  the  Aeneid;  study  of  scan- 
sion and  mythology;  practice  in  metrical  reading  and  versifica- 
tion.   'M.  W.  and  Th.,  at  3.40,  first  semester. 

Latin  D.  Vergil:  Three  additional  books  of  the  Aeneid,  or  an 
equivalent  of  selections  from  the  Greorgics  and  Bucolics;  metrical 
readings,  versificatio-n.  and  required  readings.  M.  W.  and  Th.,  at 
3:40,  second  semester. 

Latin  I.  Selections  from  Ovid  and  Sallust:  Anderson's  Selec- 
tions from  Ovid  and  Herbermann's  Bellum  Catiline  will  be  used. 
Study  of  verse  and  mythology,  practice  in  reading  at  ^ght  short 
extracts  of  poetry  (elegiac)  and  prose.  M.  W.  and  Th.,  at  10:00, 
first  semester. 

Latin  M.  Livy:  Melhuish,  Books  XXI,  XXII,  or  selections 
from  I,  XXI,  XXn.  Readings  in  Mommsen.  Elementary  study 
of  Roman  military  organization.  Studies  in  the  style  of  Livy. 
Miller's  Compositioh.    M.  W.  and  Th.,  at  10:00,  second  semester. 

Latin    III.     Cldero's   Essays:  Two  or  more,     with   Study   Of 

sources  and  the  author's  philosophic  style.  iComparison  of  mod- 
er*n  essays  on  like  suTDJiects.  Miller's  Composition.  M.  W.  and 
F.,  at  8:50      first  semester. 

Latin  IV.  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes:  Smith.  Study  of  me- 
tres. Reading  of  essays  and  monographs  on  Horace.  The  Sa- 
tires a'n.d  Epistles  will  occasionally  he  read  instead  of  the  Ode? 
and  Epodes.  In  that  case  a  few  of  Juvenal's  Satires  will  be  read 
in  addition.  Papers  on  suggested  subjects  will  be  required.  M. 
W.  and  F.,  at  8:50,  second  semester. 

Latin  V.  Plautus  and  Terence:  Pre-requisite,  Latin  I,  II,  III, 
IV,  or  equivalent.  Two  or  more  plays  of  each  of  these  authors 
will  be  read.  Considerable  attention  will  be  givel]  to  practice  in 
reading  metrically,  and  to  a  study  of  the  development  of  syntax 
after  the  time  of  Plautus.  Tu.  W.  and  Th.,  at  10:50,  first  semes- 
ter. 

Latin  VI.  Tacitus:  Pre-requisite  Latin  I,  11,  111,  IV,  or  equlv 
alent.  The  Germania  and  Agricola,  or  extracts  from  the  Annales, 
will  be  read.  'Some  time  will  be  -given  to  disputed  readfngs.  Re- 
quired readings  in  the  history  of  Rome.  Tu.  W.  and  Th.,  at  10:50, 
second  semester. 
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Latin  VII:  Latin  Literature  In  English:  ^  study  of  masterpieces 
in  translation.  Lectures,  readings  and  informal  discussions., Re- 
quiremeliits,     English  I,  II.     T.     Th.,  at  10:00,     second  semester. 

The  Roman  pronunciation  is  used.  Greenough's  Grammar  is 
used  for  reference,  though  other  standard  ones  will  serve.  Each 
student  should  own  a  grammar^ 


GERMAN   LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Bynum. 

Courses  I,  II,  I'll,  and  IV  may  not  be  counted  towards  a  major. 

German  I.  Beginning  German:  Daily  exercises  in  pronuncia- 
tion; memorizing  of  easy  phrases;  study  of  the  inflection  of  the 
important  parts  of  speech,  and  of  the  elements  of  syntax;  writ- 
ing translations  of  English  into  Germato,  and  the  paraphrasing  ot 
German  sentences.  So  much  conversatio'n  is  given  as  to  impress 
the  student  with  the  importance  of  the  language  as  a  means  ol 
oral  communicatiO'D.  Texts:  Voe's  Essentials  of  German  Gram- 
mar; Carruth's  German  Reader.  Every  day,  first  semester,  in  two 
divisions,  at  8:00  and  8: '50. 

German  il.  Beginning  German:  Reading  and  study  of  elemen- 
tary texts  which  will  provide  abundant  material  for  conversa- 
tion and  composition.  These  texts  are  generally  changed  from 
year  to  year.  As  examples  may  he  mentioned  (Heyse's  L'Arrahia- 
ta,  Storm's  Immensee,  Hillern's  Hoeher  als  die  Kirche,  etc.  From 
60  to  125  lines  are  read  at  a  recitation.  Every  day,  second  sem- 
ester, in  two  divisions,  at  8:00  an'd  8:50. 

German  III.  German  Prose  and  Poetry:  Two  standard  WOrkS 
such  as  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell  and  Frey tag's  Journalisten  are 
read  in  class,  and  one  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  pros6 
composition  and  advanced  syntax.  M.  T.  and  Th.,  at  11:40,  first 
semester. 

German  IV.  German  Prose  and  Poetry:  OEleading  and  critical 
study  of  representative  German  ballads  and  lyrics.  Goethe's  Her- 
mann and  Dorothea,  and  a  prose  text  such  as  Heine's  Harzreise 
Study  of  prose  constructions.  Reports  upon  asisigned  reading.  An 
increasing  amount  of  German  is  spoken  iU  class.  M.  T.  Th.,  at 
11:40,  second  semester. 

German  V.     Classic  German:      Lessang  ato.d  ISchiller.     Lessing's 
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Emilia  Galotti  will  be  read  in  class,  and  the  author's  literary  sig- 
nificance studied  and  discussed.  Reports  upon,  assigned  readings 
will  be  received  in  class.  One  of  Schiller's  masterpieces  will  be 
gone  over  in  class,  and  an  appreciative  estimate  of  the  author's 
position  in  German  literature  will  be  sought  after.  T.  W.  Th., 
at  2:50,  first  semester. 

German  VI.  Classic  German:  Goethe.  A  systematic  Study  of 
the  life  and  writings  of  the  author.  Lrcctures  i'n  German  and  re- 
ports in  German  upon  assigned  readings.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  2:50,  sec- 
ond semester. 

(German  VII.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature:  A  study  of  Ger- 
man literary  movements  in  this  century.  Lectures  based  upon 
assigned  readi'ngs  will  be  given  in  German.  Especial  emphasis 
will  be  put  on  the  importance  of  the  romantic  school.  Farts  of 
Kleist,  Heine,  Grillparzer  and  Otto  Ludwig  will  he  read  and  stud- 
ied in  class.  Three  times  a  week,  'first  semester,  at  an  hour  to 
be  arranged.) 

(German  VIM.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature:  The  novel  and 
drama  of  more  recent  time  will  be  studied.  Reports  by  memhers 
of  the  class  upo'n.  outside  reading.  Lectures  in  German  by  instruc- 
tor. Representative  authors  such  as  Sudermann,  Hauptmann, 
Fulda  and  others,  will  receive  attention  in  class  as  well.  The  lit- 
erary significance  of  the  Wagnerian  opera  will  be  discussed. 
Three  times  a  week,  second  semester,  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged.) 

German  V  and  VI,  and  German  VII  and  Vlll  will  be  given  in 
alternate  years.     German.  V  and  VI  will  be  given  in  1906-1907. 

German  IX.  Scientific  German:  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  af- 
ford students  of  the  sciences  an  acquaintance  with  technical  scien- 
tific nomenclature  and  style.  Helmholtz'  Populaere  Vortraege, 
and  Walther's  Allemeine  Meereskunde.  T.  Th.,  at  10:00,  first 
semester. 

German  X.  Scientific  German:  Oo'ntinuation  of  course  IX. 
Wagner's  Entwickelungslehre  a*nd  Lessar-Cohn's  Die  Chemle  im 
Taeglichen  Leben  or  texts  of  similar  character  will  be  studied  in 
class.     T.  and  Th.,  at  10:00,  second  semester. 

German  XI.  Historical  Grammar  of  the  German  Language:  In- 
troductory lectures  upon  Germanic  philology  and  a  study  of  the 
historical  changes  in  the  development  of  modern  German.  Text, 
Behaghel's  Historical  Grammar  or  the  German  language.  Twice 
a  week,  first  semester,  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged. 

German  XII.  Middle  High  German:  A  Study'  of  Paul's  Mittel- 
hochdentsche  Grammatik.  Reading  of  selections  from  the  Ni- 
belungenlied  and  Gudrun.  Twice  a  week,  second  semester,  at  an 
hour  to  ibe  arranged. 
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ROMANCE      LANGUAGES    AND      LITERATURES 
Miss  RolDinson. 
French. 

CSourses  I,  II,  III  and  IX  may  not  be  counted  toward  a  major. 

French  L  Beginning  French:  The  O'bject  of  the  course  is  to 
give  the  essentials  of  the  grammar,  fixing  them  by  practice  in  read- 
ing simple  French  texts  and  translating  E'nglish  into  French. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  conjugation  of  the  irregu- 
lar verbs,  the  position  of  personal  pronouns  in  the  sentence,  pre- 
IK)sitio^,s,  adverbs,  etc.  Frazer  and  iSquair;  French  Grammar; 
Bacon:   Une  Semaine  a  Paris.     Every  day  at  8:00,  first  semester. 

French  II.  Intermediate  French:  A  systematic  review  of  the 
entire  grammar;  oral  and  written  reproduction  of  stories,  memor- 
izing of  prose  and  poetry  dictation.  The  following  texts  will  be 
read:  Super's  Reader;  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichbn  (Labiche  et 
Martin.);  Le  G«ndre  de  M.  Poirier  (Augier  et  iSandeau);  Colomba; 
Le  Bourgeois  Oentilhomme;  Fables  de  La  Fontaine.  Every  day 
at  S.-O-O,  second  semester. 

French  III.  Advanced  French:  Idioms,  composition,  synonyms 
and  reading.  Texts  for  the  year  1906-7  will  t)e  selected  from  the 
following  list:  L'Avare,  Athalie,  Le  Cid,  Cinq  Mars,  Le  Tour  de 
la  France  (Bru^o)  Le  Crime  de  Silvestre  Bonnard  (Anatole 
France),  Les  Femmes  Savantes,  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,  Poly- 
eucte,  Hernani.    M.  T.  Th.,  at  11:40,  first  semester. 

French  IV.  French  Literature  of  the  XVII  Century:  Classicism, 
origin,  formation,  apogee,  decline.  Writers;  Boileau,  Mol- 
iere,  Racine,  Corneille,  La  Fontaine,  Pascal,  Bossuet,  etc.  This 
course  will  be  co^n^ducted  in  French.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  11:40,  second 
semester. 

French  V.  French  Literature  of  the  XVIII  Century:  Le  Sage, 
Marivaux,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Jean  Jacques,  Rousseau 
Regnard,  etc.  The  course  will  be  conducted  in  French.  M.  T. 
F.,  at  2:0i0,  first  semester. 

French  VI.  French  Literature  of  the  XIX  Century:  Study  Of 
representative  works  beginning  with  Victor  Hugo  and  the  Fre^ca 
Romanticists.  The  course  will  be  conducted  in  French.  M.  T.  F., 
at  '2:00,  first  semester. 

(French  VII.     History  of  the  French   Language:  Lectures  on  the 
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general  history  of  the  French  language  from  its  origin  to  th« 
prese'n.t  time.  Nyrop:  Grammaire  His'torique  de  la  Langue  Fran- 
caise,  tome  premier,  premiere  partie.  W.  F.,  at  11:40,  first  semes- 
ter.)    Given  in  alternate  years.     Withdrawn  for  1906-7. 

French   VIM.     French   Literature  in  the  XVI   Century:  Origins 

of  classicism  in  France:  study  of  language  and  literature  with 
illustrative  readi*ngs.  Darmesteter  et  Hatzfeld:  Le  Sieziema 
Siecle  on  France.    W.  F.,  at  11.40.  second  semester. 

French  IX.  Scientific  French:  This  course  is  intended  pri- 
marily for  students  in  science.  The  object  is  to  lead  the  student 
to  understand  both  the  spok-en  and  written  la'nguage,  to  enable 
him  to  read  easily  at  sight  and  to  write  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracty.  Bowen:  First  Scientific  French  Reader.  Grandgent' 
Essentials  of  French  Grammar.  Pre-requisite  French  I  and  II,  T. 
Th.,  at  10:00,  first  semester. 

SPANISH 

Spanish  I.  Beginning  Spanish:  Grammar,  reading,  composition. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  attain  an  accurate  reading  knowledge 
of  modern  Spanish,  together  with  correct  pronimciation.  Giese, 
First  Spanish  Book  and  Reader;  Mora  tin,  El  Si  de  las  Ninas, 
Cue'n tos  Castellanos.    Every  day  at  8 :  50,  first  semester. 

Spanish  II.  Intermediate  Spanish:  Practice  in  speaking  and 
writing  Spanish.  Shilling's  Spanish  Grammar;  Alarcon;  El  Final 
de  Norman;  Alarcon,  El  Capitan  Veneno;  Galdos,  Dona  Perfecto; 
Carrion  y  Aza,  Zaragueta;  E'Chergeray,  0  Locura,  0  Santidad. 
Every  day  at  8:50,  second  semester. 

Spanish   III.     General    Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature:       Texts, 

will  be  selected  from  the  following  list:  Galdos,  Electra;  Valdes, 
Jose;  Gil  y  Zarate,  Guzman  el  Bueno;  Alarcon,  La  Verdad  Sos- 
pechosa  Tirso  de  Molina,  Don  Gil  de  las  Oalzas  Verdes;  Calderon, 
La  Vida  es  Sueno  ;  Cervantes,  Novelas  Ejemplares  ;  Outside  read- 
ing, Fitzmaurice  Kelly's  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  (prefer- 
ably in  the  Spanish  version)  by  Bonilla  y  San  Martin.  M.  W.  F., 
at  10:00,  first  semester. 

Spanish  IV.  Spanish  Classics:  The  life  and  works  of  Cervantes 
Critical  readings  of  the  first  fifty  chapters  of  Don  Quijote;  the 
peculiarities  of  syntax,  style  and  diction  as  compared  with  modern 
Spanish  will  be  studied  .  Selected  plays  of  Calderon  and  Lope  de 
Vega.     M.  W.  F.,  at  10:00,  second  semester. 
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ENGLISH    LITERATURE    AND    LANGUAGE 

Professor  Parringto'n,  Associate  Professor  Humphreys,  Mr.  ■ 

Tlie  work  in  this  department  is  arranged  in  three  groups. 
Group  one  deals  with  the  principles  of  composition,  including  a 
study  of  three  modern  English  prose  writers,  together  with  a 
•brief  history  of  English  prose.  Group  two  deals  with  old  English 
and  the  history  of  English  word  forms  and  usage.  Group  three 
deals  with  English  literature  fiom  the  'begi^nning  to  the  present 
time.  The  courses  in  this  third  group  are  arranged  in  two  divi- 
sions, the  first  tracing  the  development  of  schools  and  movements 
and  the  second  concerned  with  the  fuller  study  of  certain  writers. 
Courses  1  and  II  are  required  of  all  caMidates  for  the  bachelor 
degree;  and  courses  VI  a'ad  VII  of  all  wOio  select  English  as  a 
major  study.  Courses  I,  11,  and  IV  may  not  be  counted  towards  a 
major,  and  courses  I,  II,  III,  IV,  XIV,  and  XV  may  not  be  counted 
towards  the  master's  degree.  Pre-requisite  courses  for  a  major  in 
English  are  French  I  and  II,  and  History  11  and  111.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  French  be  taken  i'n  the  freshmen  year  and  history 
in  the  sophomore.  No  person  will  be  recommended  for  a  degree  in 
English  who  has  not  satisfied  the  department  that  his  command 
of  written  and  spoken  English  is  good. 

GROUP    I 

English  L  The  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Lectures  on 
the  whole  composition,  paragraph  and  sentence;  daily  and  fort- 
tnightly  themes.  Required  of  all  candidateis  for  the  baclhelor 
degree.  This  course  is  the  basis  of  all  later  work  in  composition 
and  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  work  done  else- 
where be  siibstituted  for  it. 

The  course  meets  on  M.  W.  and  F.,  of  the  first  semester,  in 
four  divisions:  divisions  A.  and  B.,  at  8:50  and  division  C.  and  D., 
at  10:00.  Tu.  and  Th.,  are  reserved  for  conferences.  Professor  Par- 
rington,  Associate  Professor  Humphreys  and  Mr. 

English  II.  The  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Lectures  on 
words,  with  a  studiy'  of  selected  examples  of  nineteenth  century 
prose;  daily  and  fortnightly  themes  at  intervals,  with  a  special 
study  of  the  works  of  one  v/riter,  and  a  thesis.  Course  II  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  course  I  and  pre-supposes  it.  Required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  the  bachelor  degree. 

The  course  meets  on  M.  W.  and  F.,  of  the  second  semester,  in 
four  divisions:  divisions  A.  a^.d  B.  at  8:50;  and  divisions  C.  and  D. 
at  10:00.  Tu.  and  Th.,  are  reserved  for  conferences.  Professor 
Parrington,  Associate  Professor  Humphreys  and  Mr.  
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English  IV.  A  Study  of  Argumentation:  During  the  jBrst  part 
of  the  course  the  work  will  be  confined  to  brief  drawing,  and  the 
chief  aim  will  be  to  I'd  sure  logical  soundness;  later,  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  mea'ns  by  which  argument  may  be  effectively  pre- 
sented. Baker's  Principles  of  Argumentation.  M.  Tu.  Th.,  at  11:40. 
second   semester.    Associate   Professor  Humphreys 

Students  are  advised  to  take  History  VHI  in  connection  with 
this  course 

English  X.  Advanced  Composition:  A  study  of  invention  with 
special  attention  to  narration  and  description.  M.  and  W.,  at 
8:00,  first  semester.    Professor  Parrington. 

Course  X  will  be  limited  in  number  and  will  be  open  only  to 
those  who  have  passed  courses  I  a'nd  II  with  credit. 

GROUP    II 

English  III.  Historical  English  Grammar:  The  history  of  the 
English  language;  studies  in  phonology,  etymology,  and  histori- 
cal syntax.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings,  weekly  reports  and  a 
thesis.  T.  W.  and  Th.,  at  10:50,  first  semester.  Associate  Profes- 
sor Humphreys.  * 

This  course  is  especially  recommended  to  those  who  expect 
to  take  up  teaching  as  a  profession. 

£nglish  XII.  Anglo-Saxon:  A'n.  introduction  to  early  English 
prose  and  poetry.  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  M,  W.  T.,  at 
3:40,  first  semester.    Associate  Professor  Humphreys. 

English  XIII.  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry:  Beowulf.  The  poem  Will 
be  studied  as  a  text,  as  a  work  of  literature,  and  as  a  historical 
document.  If  time  serves,  selections  from  Caedmon  and  Cynewulf 
will  be  read.  Open  only  to  those  acquainted  with  Anglo-Saxon. 
M.  W.  and  Th.,  at  3:40,  second  semester.  Associate  Professor 
Humphreys. 

GROUP    III 


English  XVII.  English  Literature  before  Elizabeth:  A  study  Of 
the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  from  the  time  of  the  ear- 
liest extant  poems  to  the  Norman  conquest;  of  the  development 
of  Middle  English  literature  under  the  influence  of  continental 
ideals;  of  the  age  of  Chaucer;  of  the  decadence  in  the  fifteenth 
century;  and  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Elizabethan  revival.  Lec- 
tures and  reports  from  assigned  readings.     Students  are  advised 
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vto  take  English  VI  a'nd  VII  before  taking  this  course.  It  does  not 
reciuire  a  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  or  of  Middle  English.  Tu  W. 
and  Th.,  at  2:50,  second  semester.  Associate  Professor  Humph- 
reys.)   iCours-e   XVII    is   withdrawn   for   1906-1907. 

♦English  VI.  English  Literature  from  Spenser  to  Pope,  1575-1745: 
A  study  in  movements  with  special  attention  to  the  secondary 
dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  time,  the  Restoration  and  the  rise 
of  classicism.  Lectures  and  library  work.  M.  Tu.  a'nd  Th.,  at 
11:40,  first  semester.    Professor  Parrington. 

'"English    VII.     English    Literature   from    Dr.   Johnson    to   Wllllann 

Morris,  1755-1896:  A  continuation  of  course  VI,  with  special  con- 
sideration of  the  decay  of  classicism,  the  romantic  reaction,  and 
the  movements  of  nito.eteenth  century  literature.  Lectures,  and  li- 
brary work.  M.  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  11:40,  second  semester.  Profes- 
sor Parringtofn. 

Courses  VI  and  VII,  taken  together  serve  as  a  general  intro- 
duction to  English  literature.  They  are  required  of  all  who  elect 
their  major  in  English,  and  are  recommended  to  others  who  can 
fio  only  limited  work  in  English  literature. 

(♦English  XIV.  The  Novel  In  the  XVIII  Century:  A  study  of  the 
structure  and  history  of  the  novel  from  Defoe  to  Scott.  Lectures 
and  library  work.  Intended  for  sophomores,  but  open  to  others. 
Tu.  W.  and  Th.,  at  10:50,  first  semester.    Professor  Parrington.) 

(♦English  XV.  The  Novel  In  the  XIX  Century:  A  continuation 
of  course  XIV,  dealfn:g  with  the  chief  novel  writers  from  Dickens 
to  Hardy;  with  some  account  of  contemporary  fiction  and  a 
special  study  of  realism.  T.  W.  and  Th.,  at  10:50,  second  semes- 
ter.   Professor    Parrington.) 

Courses  XIV  and  XV  are  given  every  other  year;  for  1906- 
1907  they  are  withdrawn. 

(♦English  XVIII.  American  Literature:  A  study  of  the  literary 
production  of  America,  from  the  settlement  of  the  colonies  to  the 
present  time.  The  colo'nial  and  revolutionary  periods  are  treated 
only  in  a  general  review.  Special  attention  is  given  to  Irving  and 
Cooper,  to  the  New  England  and  Southern  schools,  and  to  recent 
men  of  letters.  Throughout  the  course,  the  development  of  lit- 
erature fn  America  is  studied  in  relation  to  its  contemporary  de- 
velopment in  England.  Lectures  and  reports  from  assigned  read- 
ings. T.  W.  and  Th.,  at  2:50,  first  semester.  Associate  Professor 
Humphreys.) 

Course  XVIII  is  withdrawn  for  190'6-1907. 


*An  additional  hour's  credit  will  be  given  for  a  suitable  the- 
sis on  an  approved  subject. 
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B. 

♦English  V.  Chaucer:  A  Study  Of  his  works  as  a  whole  and  of 
his  use  of  English,  together  with  some  account  of  La*n^land;  occa- 
sional lectures;  library  work,  reports  and  a  thesis.  Tu.  W.  and 
Th.,  at  10:50,  second  semester.     Associate  Professor  Humphreys. 

^English  VIM.  Shakespeare:  A  study  of  the  chief  plays  in 
chronological  order  with  special  attention  to  the  development  of 
the  man  Shakespeare.  The  early  comedies,  the  chronicle  plays 
the  later  comedies,  the  tragedies,  and  the  romances  will  he  taken 
up  i'n  succession.  Ten  plays  will  be  dealt  with  in  class  and  ten 
or  more  will  be  studied  out  of  the  class  room,  together  with  the  lite 
of  Shakespeare,  a'nd  criticism.  Lectures,  library  work  and  fort- 
nightly reports.  'M.  T.  and  F,  at  8:50,  first  semester.  Professor 
Parrington. 

This  course  is  intended  to  follow  courses  VI  and  VI'I.  It  will 
be  helpful  to  take  Latin  V  in  connection  with  the  work  in  Shakes- 
peare. 

♦English  XVI.  Shakespeare:  A  study  of  four  plays  chiefly  from 
the  Elizabethan  poi'n.t  of  view.  The  early  theatre;  the  conventions 
governing  Shakespeare,  the  play-wright;  what  the  plays  meant  to 
the  Elizabethan  play-goer,  and  like  questions  will  be  considered. 
King  Henry  IV  will  ibe  studied  as  an  example  of  the  chronicle 
play,  As  You  Like  It,  as  an  example  of  comedy,  Hamlet  as  an 
example  of  tragedy,  and  The  Tempest  as  an  example  of  the  ro 
mance.  Lectures  a'nd  library  work.  M.  W.  P.,  at  8:50,  second 
semester.     Professor  Parrington. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  VIII  ;neverthel ess  it 
Is  independent  and  may  be  taken  by  those  who  hav«  not  done 
the  earlier  work. 

(English  XI  A.  Tennyson:  A  Study  of  Qiis  works  as  a  whole, 
with  special  attention  to  Victorian  ideas  of  poetry.  Tu.  and 
Th.,   at  8:5^0,   first  semester.     Professor  Parrington.) 

(*Engllsh  XI  B.  Browning:  A  study  of  his  chief  Wjorks  with 
some  account  of  his  philosophy.  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  8:50,  second 
semester.     Professor  Parrington. 

Courses  XI  a  a*nd  XI  b  are  given  every  other  year  alternately 
with  courses  XX  and  IX.  For  1906-1907  courses  XI  a  and  XI  b 
are  withdrawn. 

*  English   XX.     Ruskin   and   iviorrls:  A  study  of  their  chief  works 


♦An  additional  hour's  credit  will  be  given  for  a  suitable  thesis  on 
an  npproved  subject. 
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with  special  attention  to  the  mediaeval  movement  in  Victorian 
art.      Tu.  and  Th.,  at  8:50,  first  semester.     Professor  Farrington. 

""English    IX.     The    French    Revolution    and    English    Poetry:  A 

Situdy  of  the  EtQ,glis'h  romantic  movement,  with  special  attention 
to  Wordsworth,  Shelley  and  Keals.  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  8:50,  second 
semester.    ProfessoT  Parrington. 

Students  are  advised  to  take  History  IV  in  connection  with 
this  course. 

(♦English  XIX.  The  English  Bible: A  study  of  the  King  James 
version  in  its  literary  aspect.  This  version  is  co*nsidered  both  as 
the  result  of  an  evolution  from  earlier  versions,  especially  those 
of  Wyclif  and  Tyndale,  and  as  an  expression  of  the  literary  spirit 
of  its  own  time.  The  original  iHebraic  element  is  treated  only  so 
far  as  it  concerns  literature.  Certai'n,  parts,  such  as  the  Psalms 
and  the  books  of  Job  and  Isaiah,  are  taken  up  for  detailed  study; 
and  with  them  the  student  is  expected  to  form  an  intimate  acr 
quaintance.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  Students  are  ad- 
vised to  take  English  VI  and  VII  before  taki'ng  this  course.  T. 
W.  and  Th.,  at  2:50,  first  semester.  Associate  Professor  Humph- 
reys.) 

Course  XIX  is  given  every  other  year.  It  will  not  be  offered 
in  1906-1907. 

(English  A.  Seminary  Lectures:  From  year  to  year  the  depart- 
ment will  announce  courses  of  lectures,  intended  for  the  most 
advanced  students,  but  open  u^der  certain  conditions  to  others. 
From  one  to  three  lectures  a  week  will  be  given,  according  to  the 
su'bjeot.  Those  who  may  wish  to  secure  credit  for  the  work  must 
enroll  and  pursue  the  work  as  in  other  courses;  those  who  may 
wish  merely  to  attend  the  lectures  must  secure  permission  of  the 
Instructor.)     For  190i6-1907  no  lectures  will  be  announced. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Professor  Ferguson. 

L  General  Bibliography:  An  introduction  to  the  use  of  the  uni 
versity  library;  its  system  of  arrangement  and  catalogues;  anrl 
the  consideration  of  such  reference  books,  periodical  and  general 
indexes  as  may  be  of  service  to  the  student.  Required  of  fresh- 
men. (Six  lectures  and  assigned  library  work.  Fridays  at  11:40, 
first  semester. 


♦An  additional  hour's  credit  will  be  given  for  a  suitable  thesis  on 
an  approved  subject. 
6— University 
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MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Reaves  and  Mr.   Knowles. 

Of  the  following  courses,  A  and  B  Should  in  general  be  taken 
as  high  school  or  preparatory  subjects.  To  such  freshmen,  how- 
ever as  enter  with  credits  fully  met  but  having  onl^y  the  minimum 
of  entrance  requirements  in  matnematics,  thesie  courses  are  offered 
with  limited  college  credit.  Neither  these  nor  courses  I,  II  (a), 
II  (b),  may  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  student's  major  work. 
Course  I  is  pre-requisite  to  the  election  of  any  of  the  subsequent 
courses.  Courses  A,  B,  I,  II  (a),  II  (b),  111,  IV,  and  XVll  may  not 
be  counted  as  graduate  work. 

Mathematics  A.  Solid  Geometry:  A  brief  review  of  portions  of 
plane  geometry  followed  oy  the  usual  propositions  leading  to  the 
mensuration  of  solidg.  Text,  (Beman  and  iSmith^s  Oeometry. 
M.  W   and  F.,  at  8:50,  first  semester.    Mv.  Knowles. 

Mathematics  B.  Algebra:  The  pre-requisites  to  this  course 
are  one  year  of  elementary  algebra  through  quadratics  and  a  year 
of  plane  geometry.  This  course  makes  a  careful  review  of  all  the 
theory  of  the  first  year's  work  with  a  study  of  the  equivalence 
of  equations,  imagi'naries,  inequalities,  ratio  and  proportion,  the 
theory  of  exponents,  arithmetic  and  geometric  series,  logarithms, 
and  the  elements  of  graphic  study  of  equations.  Taylor'3 
Eleme'Ats  of  Algebra.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:50,  second  semester 
Mr.  Knowles. 

When  taken  as  a  college  subject  this  course  is  given  three 
hours  of  college  credit. 

Mathematics  I.  Collega  Algebra:  Embracing  the  subjects  Of 
limits,  series,  logarithms,  permutations  and  combinations,  theory 
of  equations  and  determinants.  Open  to  freshmen.  Pre-requisites 
Mathematics  B.,  or  equivalent.  M  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  10:50,  first 
semester.     Mr.  Knowles. 

Mathematics  II.  (a)  Trigonometry:  Wentworth's  Plane  Trig- 
onometry with  a  study  of  trigonometric  and  logarithmic  series; 
De  Moivre's  theorem,  the  nature  and  origin  of  logarithms,  compu- 
tation of  logarithms.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  10:50,  second  semester.  Mr. 
Knowles. 

Mathematics  II.  (b)  Surveying:  Pence  and  Ketchum's  Survey- 
ing Manual.  Open  to  all  students  taking  Mathematics  II  (a). 
Ample  field  work,  original  problems,   computation   and   platting 
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of  exercises.  Recitations  M.  F.,  at  10:50  and  field  work  on  Satur- 
days from  8:00  to  11:00  after  March  1st.  Three  hours,  second  sem- 
ester.    Professor  Reaves. 

Mathematics  III.  Analytic  Geometry:  Pre-requisites,  Mathemat- 
ics 1  and  II  (a).  The  straight  line,  circle,  parabola,  ellipse  and 
hyperbola  and  their  properties  are  studied  and  the  general  equa- 
tion of  the  conic  is  carefully  considered.  Text,  Candy's  Analytic 
Geometry.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  P.,  at  10:00,  first  semester.  Professoi 
Reaves. 

Mathematics    IV.     Differential  and    Integral   Calculus:  Pre-re- 

quisites,  Mathematics  I,  II  (a)  and  111.  Numerous  applications 
are  made  in  this  course  to  proiblems  in  physics,  geometry  and  me- 
chanics. Text,  Murraiy's  First  €ourse  in  Infinitesimal  Calculus 
M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  10:00,  second  semester.    Professor  Reaves. 

Mathematics  XVII.  Descriptive  Geometry:  Problems  relating 
to  point,  line,  and  plane;  surfaces  of  single  and  double  curvature; 
intersections  and  developments;  practical  applications.  Recita- 
tions M.  F.,  at  10:50,  and  drawing  W.,  at  2:00  to  3:40.  Three  hours 
first  semester.     Professor  Reaves. 

Mathematics  VII.    Theoretical    Mechanics:  Includes  statics, 

kinematics,  and  kinetics,  with  special  reference  to  the  principles 
needed  in  Mathematics  VIII.  Pre-requisites,  Mathematics  111  and 
IV.  Text,  Ziwet's  Theoretical  Mechanics.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at 
8:00,  first  semester.    Professor  Reaves. 

Mathematics  VIII.  (a)  Mechanics  of  Materials:  Stresses  and 
strains  in  beams,  columns,  shafts;  elasticity,  flexure,  safe  loading. 
Pre-requisite,  Miathematics  VII.  Text,  Merriman's  Mecha'nics  of 
Materials.     T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Reaves. 

Mathematics  VIII  (b).  Theory  of  Structures:  Roof  and  bridge 
trusses;  graphical  analysis  of  various  forms  of  trusses  under  co'n- 
stant  and  varying  loads.  Text,  Merriman  and  Jacoby's  Roofs  and 
Bridges,  Parts  I  and  II.  M.  W.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Reaves. 

(Mathematics  V  and  VI.  Differential  Equations:  Ordinary  and 
partial  differe*n.tial  equations  with  applications  to  geometry,  phy- 
sics, and  mechanics.  Pre-requisite,  Mathematics  IV.  Text,  Mur- 
ray's Differential  Equations.  W.  F.  ,  at  11:40,  both  semesters. 
Professor  Reaves.) 

Mathematics  IX  and  X.     Analytic  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions: 
An  advanced  course  dealing  with  modern  methods  in  plane  analy- 
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tic  geometry;  the  abridged  ■notation,  reciprocal  polars,  harmonic 
properties,  invariants  and  covariants.  Pre-requisite,  Mathema- 
Ucs  III.  Text,  Salmon's  Conic  Sections.  M.  T.  Th.,at  11:40,  both 
semesters.     Professor  Reaves. 

Mathematics  XIII  and  AlV.  Projective  Geometry:  Projective 
forms  and  relations,  tlie  principle  of  duality,  involution,  polar, 
reciprocals.  Text,  Cremona's  Projective  Geometriiy.  W.  P.,  at 
11:40,  both  semesters.     Professor  Reaves. 

(IVlathematlcs    XV.     Advanced    Calculus:  Selected  topics  With 

assigned  readings  ati.d  reports.  Pre-requisite,  Mathematics  IV. 
M.  T.  Th.,  at  11:40,  first  semester.     Professor  Reaves.) 

(Mathematics    XVI.     Analytic    Geometry     of     Three     Dimensions: 

The  straight  line  and  plane  in  space;  generating  lines,  surfaces, 
tangent  lines  and  planes;  curves  iti  space,  envelopes,  families  of 
surfaces.  Pre-requisites,  Mathematics  HI  and  IV.  Text,  Aldis  s 
Solid  Geometry.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  11:40,  second  semester.  Profes- 
sor Reaves.) 

Mathematics  XI  and  XII.  Mathematical  Seminary:  One  or  two 
hours  per  week  throughout  the  year  as  may  ibe  agreed  upon  by 
the  instructor  and  students  electing  the  courses.  The  purpose  ot 
these  courses  is  to  encourage  an  i'nterest  on  the  part  of  junior 
and  senior  students  in  general  mathematical  reading  of  a  some- 
what advanced  nature.  The  subject  matter  will  vary  from  year 
to  year  but  will  include  some  such  subjects  as  the  following: 
theory  of  determinants,  theory  of  equations,  theory  of  numbers, 
vector  analysis,  hyperholic  functions,  theory  of  functions,  theory 
of  probability,  higher  plane  curves,  etc.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Professor  Reaves. 

Mathematics  IX,  X,  XIII,  and  XIV  Mathematics  V,  VI, 
XV,  and  XVI  are  offered  in  alternate  years.  Either  group  may 
precede  the  other  Mathematics  IX,  X,  XIII,  and  XIV  will  be  of- 
fered in  19'06-19t07. 


ASTRONOMY 

Professor  Reaves. 

(Astronomy  I.  This  is  a  "non-mathematical"  course  in  descrip- 
tive and  historical  astronomy  open  to  junior  and  senior  students. 
Library  reference  readings  are  assigned  and  reports  on  these 
both  oral  and  written  are  required.  Text,  Young's  Manual  of 
Astronomy.     Every  day  at  3:40,  second  semester.) 

Given  in  altertiate  years.     Not  offered  in  1906-1907. 
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CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Debarr.  Mr.  —  — . 

Courses  I  and  II  may  not  be  counted  toward  a  major. 

Chemistry  I.    General  Chemistry:  Dectures  and     recitations 

with  laboratory  work.  Students  are  required  to  use  the  chemical 
apparatus  of  the  laboratory  in  this  course.  Deposit  $10.00.  Rem- 
sen's  Chemistry.  Given  in  two  divisions,  every  day  at  2:00  ana 
at  8:00.  first  semester. 

Chemistry  II.  General  Chemistry:  Pre-requislte,  Chemistry  I 
Laboratory  work  and  lectures.  Deposit  $10.00.  Remsen's  Chem- 
istry.   Every  day,  at  2:00,  second  semester. 

Chemistry  III.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Pre -requisite,  Chemistry 
I.  Analysis  of  unknowns.  Laboratory  work  and  lectures.  Deposit 
$10.00.  Prescott  and  Johnson's  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis. 
Every  day  at  8:00,    second  semester. 

Chemistry  IV.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Oontinuation  of  COUrse 
III.    Deposit  $10.00.    T.  W.  Th.,  at  10:50,  first  semester. 

Chemistry  V.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry 
III.  Volumetric  and  gravimetric  estimations;  lectures  and  labora- 
tory work.    Deposit  $10.00.    Every  day  at  10:00,  first  semester. 

Chemistry  VI.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry 
V.  Continuation  of  course  V.  'Deposit  $10.00.  Every  day  at  8:00, 
first  semester. 

Chemistry  VII.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Pre-requisite  Chemis- 
try V.  Volumetric  determinations.  Deposit  $5.00.  This  course  is 
givC'D,  to  medical  students  only.  Once  a  week  at  an  hour  to  be  ar- 
ranged, first  semester. 

Chemistry  VIII.  Organic  Chemistry:  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry 
III.  This  course  will  embrace  a  study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aro- 
matic series  of  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives  .Deposit  $2.00. 
Text,  Perkins  and  Kipping's  Organic  Chemistry.  Every  day  at 
8 :  50,  second  semester. 

Chemistry  IX.     Organic  Qualitative  Analysis:  Pre-requisite. 

Chemistry  VIII.  Analysis  of  alkaloids  a?Ad  organic  acids.  De- 
posit $10.00.    Every  day  at  10:00,  second  semester. 

Chemistry  X.  Urinary  Analysis:  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry  Vlll. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Deposit  $5.00.  M.  T.  and  F.,  at 
2:00,  second  semester. 
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Chemistry  XI.     Physiological  Chemistry:  Pre-requisite,  Cliein- 

istry  VIII.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Physiological  analysis. 
Deposit  $10.00.     Every  day  at  2:50,  second  semester. 

Chemistry  XII.  Research  Chemistry:  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry 
V.  Lectures  and  recitations  with  laboratory  work.  This  course 
deals  with  the  gypsum  deposits  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. Deposit  $10.00.  Every  day,  at  2Cn  hour  to  be  arranged, 
first  semester. 

Chemistry  XIII.  Research  Chemistry:  Pre-requisite,  'Chemis- 
try V.  Continuation  of  course  XII.  Deposit  $10.00.  Every  day, 
at  an  hour  to  be  arranged,  second  semester. 

Chemistry  XIV.  Assaying  in  a  Wet  Way:  Pre-requisite,  Chem- 
istry V.  The  estimation  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  mercury,  sjlver, 
zinc,  etc.     Deposit  $10.00.     Every  day  at  10:50,  second  semester. 

Chemistry   XV.  Assaying   by  the   Use  of   Fluxes,  etc.,  Pre- 

requisites, Chemistry  V  and  Geology  VIII.  The  estimatio*n  of  gold, 
silver,  zinc,  copper,  etc.,  by  the  use  of  fluxes,  etc.  Deposit  $10.00. 
Every  day  at  8:50,  first  semester. 

Chemistry  XVI.  Water  Analysis:  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry  V» 
A  study  of  sanitary,  sewage  and  mineral  waters.  Deposit  $10.00. 
Every  day,  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged,  second  semester. 

Chemistry   XVII.     Iron    and   Steel   Analysis:  A  study  of  iron 

and  steel  used  in  commerce.  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry  V.  Depos- 
it $10.00.     Every  day  at  11:40,  second  semester. 

Chemistry  XVIII.  Chemistry  and  Composition  of  Food  Products: 
A  study  of  the  articles  of  food  stuffs.  Pre-requisites,  Chemistry 
V.  and  VIIL    Deposit  $10.00.    Every  day  at  2:50,  first  semester. 


BIOLOGY 
Professor  Van  Vleet,  Dr.  Stoops,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Hall. 

Course  I  tiot  to  be  counted  toward  a  major. 

Biology  I.  General  Biology:  Introductory  to  both  zoology  and 
botany.  Two  recitations  and  eight  hoursi  la'boratory  work  per 
week. 

The  first  half  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  unicellular  and 
simpler  forms  of  life;  the  latter  half  to  a  study  of  the  chief  types 
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of  structure  of  both  plants  an^  animals.  Fee  $1.50.  Optional 
with  Chemistry  I  for  freshmen.  Elective  for  all  students  of  col- 
lege rank.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  2:00,  first  semester.  Professor  Van 
Vleet. 

Biology  II.  Human  Anatomy:  A  complete  dissection  of  all  the 
sitructures.  Atlases  and  text-books  are  used  as  guides.  The  worlv 
consists  of  dissections,  drawings,  daily  quizzes,  and  frequent  sum- 
maries. The  course  includes  the  following  subdivisions,  all  of 
which  are  required  of  medical  students;  elective  for  others  by 
permission : 

Biology  Ma.  (Medicine  la.)  Dissection  of  the  arm.  Fee  $4.00. 
Every  day  from  2:00  to  4:30,  first  half  of  first  semester;  4  hours 
credit.  *  Dr.  Stoops. 

Biology  lib.  (Medicine  lb):  Dissection  of  the  leg.  Fee  $4.00 
Every  day  from  2:0'0  to  4:30,  second  half  of  first  semester;  4  hours 
credit.    Dr.  Stoops. 

Biology  lie.  (Medicine  ic):  Dissection  of  the  head,  neck  and 
S'pinal  column.  Fee  $4.00.  Every  day  from  .2':0'0  to  4:30,  first  half 
of  the  second  semester;  4  hours  credit.    Dr.  Stoops. 

Biology  lid.  (Medicine  Id):  Dissection  of  wall  of  thorax  and 
thoracic  viscera.  Fee  $2.00.  Every  day,  from  2:00  to  4:3'0,  April 
8  to  May  10,  second  semester;  2  hours  credit.    Dr.  Stoops. 

Biology  Me.  (Medicine  le):  Dissection  of  wall  of  abdomen  and 
pelvis,  and  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera.  Fee  $2.00.  Every  day 
from  2:00  to  4:30,  May  10  to  June  7,  second  semester;  2  hours  cred- 
it.   Dr.  Stoops. 

Biology  Mf  (Medicine  If):  Huma^  Osteology:  A  study  of 
articulated  and  disarticulated  human  skeleton.  Lectures, 
quizzes,  drawings,  and  clay  modeliug.  M.  W.,  at  8:00,  first  semes- 
ter.   Dr.  Finney. 

Biology  IV.  (Medicine  Ih).  Anatomy  of  the  Central  Nervous 
System:  Lectures  and  reading.  The  structure  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  with  special  refere'nce  to  development.  This  course 
includes  the  dissection  of  the  'brain  of  a  higher  mammal  under  the 
direction  of  the  instructor.  Required  of  medical  students,  elective 
for  others  who  have  taken  course  I  or  XIV.  Quain,  Barker  Ed- 
inger.    F.  and  W.,  at  3:40,  first  semester.    Dr.    Stoops. 

Biology   V.     (Medicine   Va).     Human    Physiology:  Lectures, 

recitations  and  laboratory  work  with  assignme'n.ts  of  special  sub- 
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jects.  The  blood,  circulation,  digestion,  respiratiol]^  elimination 
and  metabolism.  Texts,  Stewart,  Foster,  Schaefer,  and  current 
medical  literature.  Required  of  medical  students,  elective  for  oth 
ers  who  have  had  course  I  or  XIV,  a'nd  dissections.  Fee  $3.00. 
Lectures,  M.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  8:00;  laboratory,  Th.  F.,  from  10:00  to 
12:30,  first  semester.    Mr.  Williams. 

Biology  Va.  (Medicine  Vb.)  Continuation  of  course  V:  Nutri- 
tion, muscle,  central  nervous  system,  and  the  special  senses. 
Same  requirements  as  course  V.  Fee  $3.00.  Lectures,  M.  T.  W. 
Th.,  at  10:00;  laboratory,  Th.  and  F.,  from  10:00  to  12:30,  second 
semester.    Mr.  Williams. 

Biology  Vb.     Human  Physiology:  Arranged     primarily     for 

those  who  desire  to  teach  this  branch  in  high  schools.  Text-book, 
Martin's  Human  Body,  advanced  course,  supplemented  by  lectures 
collateral  readings,  and  by  demonstrations  of  parts  of  the  skele- 
ton, models,  microscopical  slides,  charts,  and  dissections  of  ani- 
mals. The  principles  of  personal  and  domestic  hygiene  are  dis- 
cussed, and  the  chief  methods  of  physiological  investigations  and 
experimentations  are  explained.  P'ee  $1.00.  Open  to  all  memhers 
of  the  .'College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  M.  W.  F.,  at  3:40,  second 
semester.    Mr.  Williams. 

Biology  IX.  (Medicine  ixb,)  Bacteriology:  Lectures  and  laboratony 
work.  This  course  includes  a  detailed  study  of  the  more  import- 
ant forms  of  pathogenic  and  non-pathogenic  bacteria  with  method 
of  their  isolation  from  body  fluids,  water,  etc.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  recelxt  advances  in  the  study  of  immunity, 
precipitins,  agglutinins,  etc.  Muir  and  -Ritchie,  Sternberg.  Re- 
quired of  medical  students.  Fee  $3.00.  Every  day  at  8:00,  second 
semester.     Mr.  Williams. 

Biology  IXa  (Medicine  IVa.)  Pathology:  (Conferences,  quizzes 
and  laboratory  work.  Circulatory  disturbances,  retrograde 
changes,  progressive  and  regenerative  changes,  inflamma- 
tions, tumors,  secondary  diseases,  malformations,  and  animal 
parasites.  Demonstrations  and  preparation  and  study  of  patho- 
logical tissues.  Texts.  Ziegler,  and  Mallory  and  Wright.  Fee 
$3.00.  Required  of  medical  students,  elective  for  others  who  have 
had  Biology  I  or  XIV,  dissections'  and  Biology  X.  Every  day  at 
2:00.  first  semester.    Mr.  Williams. 

Biology  IXb.  General  Bacteriology:  In  this  course  the  bacte- 
ria will  be  considered  more  especially  in  regard  to  their  ibiologi- 
cal  relations.  Special  attention  will  he  give^.  to  the  role  they 
play  in  the  arts  and  industries.    Open  to  all  students  of  college 
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rank.  It  is  irecommended  however,  that  it  ibe  taken  during 
the  junior  or  senior  years,  and  that  general  biology  or  general  bot- 
a'ny  be  taken  first.  W.  P.,  at  11.40,  second  semester.  Professor 
Van  Vleet. 

Biology   X.     (Medicine    Ig.)     Normal    Histology:  Lectures 

quizzes,  and  laboratory  work.  The  fundamental  principles  in  cy- 
tology, histology  and  splanchnoloig>\  Text,  Ferguson.  Fee  $3.00. 
Required  of  medical  students,  elective  for  others  who  have  haa 
[Biology  XIV.    Every  day  at  8:0'0,  seco'n.d  semester.    Mr.  Williams. 

Biology  Xi.  Vertebrate  Embryology:  Lectures,  recitations  and 
laiboratory  work.  A  study  of  maturation,  f ertilizatio^n ,  and  seg- 
mentation of  the  eggs  of  white  fish  and  asicaris.  Gastrulation  in 
amphioxis  and  development  of  the  chick  through  the  seventy- 
two  hour  stage,  the  development  of  the  organs  as  shown  in  the 
ten  and  twelve  m.  m.  pig.  and  a  comparative  study  of  the  human 
emibryo.  Texts,  McMurrick  and  Lillie.  Fee  $3.00.  Required  of 
medical  students  elective  for  others  who  have  had  Biology  I  or 
XIV.    M.  W.  F.,  at  10:00,  first  semester.    Mr.  Williams. 

Biology  XII.  General  Botany:  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
A  general  survey  of  the  hisLology  and  physiology  of  plants.  Elec- 
tive for  students'  who  have  had  course  I,  or  preparatory  botany. 
iDeposit  fl.OO.  M.  T.  F.,at  2:00,  second  semester.  Professor  Van 
Vleet. 

Biology  XIII.  Invertebrate  Zoology:  As  far  as  possible  a  Study 
of  each  of  the  larger  gxoups  of  invertebrate  a*nimals.  Special  at- 
tention is  given  to  a  study  of  the  structural  features  of  each  group, 
with  a  comparative  study  of  the  several  groups.  Elective  for 
students  who  have  had  course  I,  XIV,  or  preparatory  zoology. 
Fee  $2.00.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:00,  first  semester.  Professor  Van 
Vleet. 

Biology  XIV.  Continuation  of  Course  XIII:  Giving  special  at- 
tention to  the  same  feajtures  ol  vertebrate  animals  that  is  given 
to  invertebrates  in  course  XIII.  Elective  for  stude'n.ts  who  have 
had  course  I,  XIII,  or  preparatory  zoology.  Fee  $2.00.  M.  W.  F., 
at  10:00,  second  semester.    Professor  Van  Vleet. 

Biology  XVII.  Field  Zoology:  A  study  Of  the  animal  forms  of 
Oklahoma,  with  special  reference  to  their  collection,  preservation, 
identification  and  economic  relations.  This  course  may  vary 
from  year  to  year.  In  1906-1907  special  attention  will  be  glvetn  to 
birds  and  insects.  Open  to  stude^.ts  who  have  had  Biology  I, 
XIII  or  xrv.  M.  W.  Th.,  at  3:40,  first  semester.  Professor  Van 
Vleet. 
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Biology  XVIIIa.  (Medicine  III.)  Pharmacology  and  Materia 
Medica:  Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work.  The  actioa 
of  drugs  verified  by  experiments  on  animals;  therapeutic  uses; 
methods  of  administration;  symtoms  and  treatment  of  poisoning. 
Fee  $3.00.  Required  of  medical  students.  Lectures,  T.  Th.,  at 
10.00;  laboratory  work  on  Sat.,  first  semester.  3  hours  credit. 
Mr.  Hall. 

Biology  XVIIIb.  (Medicine  llla.)  Pharmacology,  Materia  Medica 
and  Prescription  Writing:  Biology  XVIII  continued,  with  addi- 
tion of  prescription  writing.  Same  requirements  and  fee.  Lec- 
tures, T.  Til., at  11:40;  laboratory  work  on  Sat.,  second  semester. 
3  hours  credit.     Mr.  Hall. 


GEOLOGY 

Professor  Gould  and   Mr.  Woodruff. 

The  courses  in  geology  are  all  elective  except  that  certai'n 
courses  are  required  for  students  in  engineering.  In  gen- 
eral the  courses  are  numbered  in  the  order  i'n  which  they  should 
be  taken.  Students  who  have  had  courses  I  and  II  or  equivale'nts, 
however,  may  take  any  of  the  subsequent  courses  except  as  in 
cases  noted. 

The  class  room  work  is  supplemented  with  field  excursions, 
laboratory  and  museum  work,  the  pla^.  'being  to  place  the  student 
in  direct  contact  with  geological  problems  and  to  bring  to  his  no- 
tice the  more  common  physiographic  phenomena. 

Geology  I.  Elements  of  Physical  Geology:  A  study  of  dynami- 
cal, structural  and  physiographic  geoloigy,  including  physical  con- 
ditions throughout  geologic  time  and  the  formation  of  continents, 
earthquakes,  mou'ntain  formation,  etc.;  also  a  study  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  rocks  and  their  mode  of  formation.  This  cours'e, 
or  its  equivalent,  must  precede  all  other  courses  in  geology.  Text, 
lectures  and  laboratory  work,  collateral  readings.  Eivery  day  at 
8:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Gould. 

Geology  II.  Historical  Geology:  A  Study  of  the  stratigraphy 
of  the  rocks,  the  time  periods  of  the  earth,  and  the  changes  and 
growth  of  continents.  Particular  attention  is  give*n.  to  the  history 
of  animal  and  plant  life  upon  the  earth  and  the  classification  and 
structure  of  extinct  forms,  their  range,  distribution,  and  the  pe- 
riod of  growth,  culmination  and  decline  of  certain  typical  forms. 
This  course  in  connection  with  geology  I,  should  be  taken  by  all 
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students  who  expect  to  (kt  advanced  work  in  geology.  Text,  l-ec- 
tures,  laboratory  work  and  collateral  readings.  T.  Th.,  and  F., 
at  8:00',  second  semester.    Proiessor  Gould. 

Geology  III.     Geological  Biology  and  Palaeontology:  Tlie  Study 

of  organic  forms  and  their  natural  succession,  relation  to  e'nvi- 
ronment,  etc.    Principles  of  organic  evolution  in  their  relation  to 
geology.    Open  to  students!  who  have  4iad  geology  1  and  II.     Lee 
tures  and  laiboratoory  work.    M.  W.  F.,  at     8:50,     first  semester. 
Professor  Gould. 

Geology  IV.  Economic  Geology:  A  Study  of  the  economic  mi'D- 
erals  and  rock  productsi  with  especial  reference  to  their  mode  of 
deposition,  mining,  extraction  and  value.  Also  a  study  of  soils, 
water  supply,  oils,  etc.,  with  particular  reference  to  their  occur- 
rence in  Oklahoma.  L/ectures,  readingsi,  and  field  work.  Tu.  W. 
Th.,  at  10:50,  second  semester.    Mr.  Woodruff. 

Geology  V.  Advanced  Geology:  Collateral  readi'n^s,  laboratory 
and  field  work.  Open  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  I,  II  111, 
and  IV.    M.  T.  and  Th.,  at  11:40,  first  siemester.    Professor  G-ould. 

Geology  VI.  Physiography:  The  physical  forces  that  are  in 
operation  on  the  earth's  surface  are  studied  in  connection  with 
their  relation  to  present  surface  configurations.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  earth  sculpture,  work  of  streams,  glaciers,  oceans, 
and  to  the  classification  of  the  geological  time  scale.  Lectures, 
asisigned  readings  and  field  work.  M.  W.  F.,  at  8:50,  second  sem- 
ister.    Professor  Gould. 

Geology  VII.     Mineralogy:      A  study  of  minerals  with  reference 
to  their  crystal  habits,  physical  and  chemical  properties,  associa- 
ted minerals,  mode  of  occurrence  aM  field  identification.    Anal- 
ysis by  means  of  the  hlow  pipe.     LalDoratory  work  and  lectures 
Deposit  $3.00.    M,  Tu.  F.,  at  2:00,  first  semester.     Mr.  Woodruff. 

Geology  VIII.  Lithology:  A  Study  of  the  composition,  mode 
of  occurrence,  and  classification  of  rocks.  This  work  is  hoth  mi- 
croscopic and  megoscopic.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Depos- 
it $2.00.    M.  Tu.  and  F.,  at  2:00,  second  semester.    Mr.  Woodruff. 

Geology    IX.     Mining    and    Quarrying:  Boring,    methods    a'nd 

applicances  for  prospeoting  and  drilling  oil  and  gas  wells,  shaft 
sinking,  method  and  tools  employed;  tunneling;  blasting;  explo- 
sives, excavations,  tools  and  methods  employed;  quarrying  plants 
and  methods  for  different  rocks.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings. 
M.  W.  F.,  at  1'0:0'0,  first  semester.     Mr.  Woodruff. 
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Geology  X.  Field  Work:  Students  who  are  suflaciently  prepar- 
ed may  pursue  field  work  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the 
department.  For  this  work  a  suitable  credit  will  be  given,  the 
same  as  in  the  class  room  or  laboratory.  By  appointment.  Prof- 
essor Gould  and  Mr.  Woodruff. 

Geology  XI.  Invertebrate  Palaeontology:  'Asslg*D.ed  readings, 
laboratory  and  field  work,  l-'re-requisites,  geology  I,  II.  Ill  and 
biology  I.  Three  hours,  second  semester,  by  appointment.  Prof- 
essor Gould. 

Geology  XII  and  XIII.  Geological  Seminary:  The  department 
will  offer  from  year  to  year  certain  advanced  courses  which  may 
be  elected  by  seniors  or  hy  graduate  students.  The  suibjects  will 
vary,  but  will  deal  with  geological  problems,  chiefly  original  in- 
vestigations connected  with  the  resources  of  Oklahoma.  The 
work  will  be  arranged  in  each  case  between  the  instructor  and 
the  student.  One  or  two  hours,  both  semesters,  by  appointment. 
Professor  Gould  and  Mr.  Woodruff. 

Geology  XIV.  Good  Roads:  A  study  of  the  construction  Of 
good  roads  with  particular  reference  to  the  conditions  that  obtain 
I'D.  Oklahoma.  Such  topics  as  drainage,  bridges  and  culverts  will 
receive  attention.  ConsideraJble  time  is  given  to  the  discussion  of 
road  building  material  and  their  occurrence  in  the  territory.  Pre- 
requisites, geology  *I  and  IV.  M.  F.,  at  10:50,  second  semester. 
Professor  Gould. 

Geology  XV.  Advanced  IVIineralogy:  Continuation  of  course 
VII.  Laboratory  work  and  assigned  readings.  Deposit  $3.00.  W. 
Th.,  at  2:00  second  semester.     Mr.  Woodruff. 


PHYSICS 

Professor  Jansky  and  Mr. 

Physics  I.  General  Physics:  Mechanics,  properties  of  matter, 
vibrations  and  waves,  sound,  musical  instruments  and  general 
phenomena  of  light.    M.  Tu.  W.  Th.  and  P.,  at  8:50,  first  semester. 

Physics  II.  General  Physics:  Continuation  of  course  I.  Light, 
heat,  thermody*JD  amies,  magnetism,  and  electricity.  M.  W.  and 
F.,  at  8:50,  second  semester. 

Physics  la.  Laboratory  Course  In  Elementary  IVIechanlcal  Meas- 
urements:     Mass,  density,  elastic  constants  of  solids,  index  of  re- 
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fraction,  radius  of  curvature  and  local  length  of  lenses,  errors  oi 
thermometevs,  specific  heat.  Laboratory  work  and  recitations. 
Fee  $2.00.     F.,  at  2:00,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Physics  Ma.  Laboratory  Course  in  IVIechanical  and  Electrical 
Measurements:  Course  la  supplem'ented  by  elementary  electric- 
al measurements:  resistance,  current,  electromotive  force,  capa- 
city and  induction.  Pee  $3.00.  P.,  at  2:0i0,  first  and  second  sem- 
esters'. 

Physics    III.     Electrical    and    IVIagnetic    Measurements:  Dimen- 

sional formulae,  measurements  of  resista'Dce,  current,  potential, 
electromotive  force  of  standard  cell,  comparison,  of  capacities. 
Recitations  and  laboratory  work.  Fee  $2:00'.  Tu.  and  Th.,  at 
10:00, -and  P.,  at  1:30,  first  semester. 

Physics  IV.  Electrical  and  Magnetic  Measurements:  Continu- 
ation of  course  III;  absolute  measua>ement  of  capacity,  self  and 
mutual  induotiO'D.,  calibration  of  electrical  instruments,  use  of  the 
potentiometer,  measurement  of  the  earth's  field,  permeability  and 
hysteresis.  Recitations  and  laboratory  work.  Pee  $2.00.  Tu. 
Th.,  at  10:00,  and  at  10:50  to  12:30,  second  semester. 

Physics   V.     Mathematical    Theory   of    Electricity   and    Magnetism: 

Lectures  and  recitations  upon  assigned  topics.  The  work  will 
be  based  on  ^'Thomson's  Eleme^itsi  of  the  Mathematical  Theory  of 
Electricity  and  Magnetism,"  isupplemented  by  the  works  of  Max- 
well, Kolaceik,  Drude,  Peirce,  and  others.  Pre-requisltes,  math- 
ematics V  (integral  calculus)  and  general  physics.  3  hours  first 
semester.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

(Physics  VI.  Theory  of  Light:      Lectures  and  recitations  based 
on  Preston'si  "Theory  of  Light"  supplemented  by  Drude's  Optics.) 
Omitted  in  1906-7. 

(Physics  VII.  Theory  of  Heat:  Lectures  a^.d  recitations  based 
on  Preston's  'Theory  of  Heat"  with  assigned  readings  in  other 
standard  works  on  heat.)       Omitted  in  190'6-7. 


THEORY  OF  MUSIC 
Professor  Guelich  and  Mr.  Holmberg. 

The  courses  in  music  are  open  as  electives  to  students  who 
show  sufiicient  musical  aibility  to  pursue  them  with  profit. 

Music  I.    Harmony:    A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
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music,  beginning  with  the  origin  and  developmelijt  of  scales  and 
intervals.  Practical  work  in  simple  chords,  chords  of  the  sev- 
enth, augmented  triads,  sixths  and  cadences.  Text  books,  Har- 
mony, by  Emery  and  Prout.  M.  W.,  at  8:50,  first  semester.  Mr. 
Holmberg. 

Music  II.  Harmony:  A  continuation  of  course  I.  A  study  of 
suspensio'ns,  appoggiatura  and  modulation.  Special  drill  in  analy- 
sis of  "hymns,  elementary  coiaposiLion  and  original  work.  Texts 
for  reference,  Jadassohn  and  Richter.  T.  and  Th.,  at  8:50,  sec- 
ond semester.    Mr.  Holmberg. 

Music  III.  Counterpoint:  Pre-requislte,  music  1  and  11.  The 
principles  of  harmony  are  applied  to  the  melodious  treatment  of 
several  voice  parts  in  combi'nation.  iChorals  and  melodies  har- 
monized with  free  use  of  passing  notes  with  and  without  cantus 
firmus.  Original  work  in  free  composition.  Counterpoint  by 
Jadassohn.  T.  W.  and  F.,  at  10:50,  ifirst  semester.  Professor  Gue- 
lich. 

Music  IV.  Counterpoint:  A  continuation  of  course  HI.  Special 
study  of  double  counterpoint,  free  imitative  counterpoint  and  in- 
ventions. Vocal  counterpoint  with  analysis  of  choral  works.  Orig 
inal  exercises  in  composition.  jBooks  for  reference,  Bridge  and 
Jadasshon.  T.  and  F.,  at  10- 50,  second  semester.  Professor  Gue- 
lich. 

Music  V.  History  of  Music:  This  isi  a  literary  course  and  does 
not  require  any  special  technical  skill.  It  is  open  to  all  stu- 
de'nts  who  have  some  knovv'ledge  of  vocal  or  instrumental  music. 
The  gradual  developme'nt  of  music  is  traced  from  ancient  to  mod- 
ern times.  Text  books,  Filinore  and  Matthews.  T.  and  F.,  at 
8:50,  first  semester.    Professor  Guelich. 

Music  VI.  History  of  Music;  This  is  a  continuation  of  course 
V.  It  embraces  the  history  of  music  of  modern  times  with  spe 
cial  attention  to  biographies  and  the  development  of  the  present 
forms  of  composition.  Lectures  and  readings.  Macmillan  series, 
Uives  of  Great  Composers,  History  of  Music  by  Ambros-e,  Ritter, 
etc.    T.  and  F.,  at  8:50,  second  semester.    Professor  Guelich. 

Music  VII.  Canon  and  Fugue:  Pre-requisltes,  music  1,  11,  111, 
and  IV.  A  study  of  canon  m  two  and  three  voices,  similar  and 
contrary  motion.  The  elements  of  a  fugue  and  original  work  in 
composition.  Text  books,  Brig-gs  and  Jadassohn.  T.  W.  and  F., 
at  10:00,  first  semes1->er.     Profes'sor  Guelich. 

Music  VIM.     Fugue  and  Free  Composition:  A   continuation   Of 
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' course  Vll.  The  work  consists  of  the  analysis  and  composition 
of  fugues  in  two,  three  and  four  voices  or  parts.  Advanced 
forms  of  vocal  and  instrum-eutal  music  will  'be  composed  by  the 
students.  T.  and  F.,  at  10:00,  second  semester.  Professor  Gue- 
lich. 

Music  IX.  Instrumentation:  Pre-requisitcs,  music  1,  11,  HI,  IV, 
Vll  and  Vlll.  This  course  embraces  lectures  on  the  art  of  instru- 
m-entation  with  special  reference  to  the  compass,  quality  of  tone, 
balance  and  contrast  of  the  various  instruments.  Exercises  in 
orchestraition  using  for  this  purpose  selections  from  the  works  of 
masters  and  the  original  composi lions  of  the  students.  Books  for 
reference  by  Berlioz,  Prout,  Gavaert,  etc.  W.  F.,  at  11:40,  first 
semester.    Professor   Guelich. 

Music  X.  Instrumentation:  This  is  a  continuation  of  course 
IX.  This!  course  requires  original  work  in  the  larger  musical 
forms,  sonata,  symphony,  cantata,  letc.  The  best  compositions 
will  be  selected  and  performed  in  public.  Text  books  for  refer- 
ence, Lobe,  Marx.,  etc.  T.  W.  and  F.,  at  11:40,  second  semester. 
Professor  Gueiicih. 

Music  XI.  Musical  Forms:  Pre-requisites,  music  I  and  II.  A 
study  of  the  elements  of  composition.  This  course  is  especially 
designed  for  those  who  desire  to  undersitand  and  appreciate  the 
works  of  the  great  composers  as  embodied  in  their  symphonies, 
overtures,  chamber  music,  sonatas,  etc.  For  reference,  text- 
books by  Prout  and  Pauer.  M.  and  Th.,  at  10:50,  first  semester. 
Mr.  Holmiberg. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Professor  Hall,  Mrs.   Hall,  Mr.  — . 

Work  in  the  gymnasium  is  required  for  a  definite  period  or 
all  students  of  the  university,  with  the  exception  of  seniors  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Those  who  have  done  the  work 
during  a  previous  year  will  present  themselves  at  the  gj' mnasium 
on  November  first:  those  who  are  entering  the  UlO.I versify  for  the 
first  time,  will  begin  the  work  in  physical  training  immediately 
upon  enrollmemt  in  the  university.  Every  student,  upon  entering, 
is  given  a  medical  examination.  The  medical  part  of  the  exami'n- 
ation  consists  chiefly  of  heart  a^.d  lung  tests;  in  the  physical 
examination  proper,  a  complete  anthroipometric  and  strength 
test  is  made.  This  record  is  filed  and  serves  as  a  basis  for  pre- 
.scribu^.g  exercise. 
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Physical  Training    I.     Calisthenics:  Elementary      WOrk    witll 

dumb-bells,  wauds  and  Indian  clubs,  light  work  on  the  different 
pieces  of  apparatus;  gymnastic  and  athletic  games  for 'recreation. 
Required  of  all  students  in  the  several  departments  of  the  univer- 
sity who  have  not  taken  physical  training  during  some  previous 
year.     M.  W.  F.,  at  3:40,  from  September  to  February. 

Physical  Training  II.  Calisthenics:  A  continuation  Of  course 
I.     M.  W.  F.,  at  3:40,  from  February  1,  to  April  1. 

Physical    Training    III.     Calisthenics:  Advanced    work    with 

dumb-bells,  wands  and  Indian  clubs;  squad  work  on  heavier  pieces 
of  apparatus;  gymhastic  and  athletic  games  for  recreation.  Re- 
quired of  all  students  in  the  sfeveral  departmen'ts  of  the  unlver- 
sittf  who  have  taken  physical  training  duri'n^  some  previous 
year.     M.  W.  F.,  at  4:30,  from  November  1,  to  February  1. 

Physical  Training  IV.  Calisthenics:  A  continuation  of  COUrss 
III.  Calisthenics,  single  and  double  sticks,  fencijQg,  dumb-l^lls, 
wands  and  cluhs.  Required  of  all  student;^  in  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  university  who  have  taken  work  during  some 
previous  year.     M.  W.  F.,  at  4:30,  from  February  1,  to  April  1. 

Physical  Training  V.  PhysioFogy  of  Bodily  Exercise  and  Personal 
Hygiene:  Elementary  perso'nal  hygiene  and  the  physiological 
features  of  fatigue,  recuperation,  ibreathlessness,  stiffness,  over- 
work and  training.  Lecturesi  and  recitations.  One  hour  a  week, 
second  semester. 

This  course  is  open  to  both  men  and  women  in  the  College  oi 
Arts  and  Sciences  a'n.d  is  the  only  course  in  physical  training 
for  which  credit  is  given  toward  graduation. 

Physical  Training  VI.  Special  Training:  ilntended  for  student? 
taking  part  in  athletic  games; calisthenics,  dumib-hells  and  floor- 
work;  cross-country  running  and  heavy  tumhllng.  Two  hours 
a  week,  from  January  1  to  April  1. 

Physical  Training  VII.  Special  Training:  Fencing,  wrestling 
and  boxing,  for  students  desiring  greater  muscular  development. 
Class  and  individual  ilistruction.    Septemher  to  April. 


COURSES    FOR    WOMEN 

Physical  Training  VIII.  Instruction  in  standing,  walking  and 
sitting  positions;  military  drill  and  marching;  free  hand  calis- 
thenics;   Indian  clubs';  'gymliastic  games.    The  requirements  art? 
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the  same  as  for  course  I.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  3:40,  from 
September  to  February  1.    Mrs.  Hall. 

Physical  Training  IX.  Continuation  of  course  VIII,  with  ad- 
dition of  wands  and  elementary  work  on  (the  various'  pieces  oi 
apparatus.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  3:40,  from  February  1, 
to  April  1.    Mrs.  Hall. 

Physical  Training  X.     Advanced  Swedish  Gymnastics:  A-d- 

vanced  work  with  Indian  clubs,  dumb-bells,  wands  and  work  on 
the  horizo^n.tal  and  parallel  bars  and  vaulting  horse;  athletic 
games  for  recreation.  Required  of  all  members  of  the  universi- 
ty who  have  taken  physical  training  durl'n:g  some  previous  year. 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  at  4:30,  from  November  1  to  February 
1.    Mrs  Hall. 

Physical  Training  XI.  Continuation  of  course  X.  Given  on  Tues- 
days and  Thursdays,  at  4:30,  from  Fe'bruary  1  to  April  1.  Mrs. 
Hall. 

Physical  Training  XII.  Special  Training:  Fencing  and  acroba- 
tic  work;  class  and  individual  instruction  for  students  desiring 
greater  development.     September  to  April,  hours  to  be  arranged. 
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FACULTY 

DAVID  ROSIS  BOYD,  Pb.  D.,  President. 

ROY  PHIlJJiSON  STOOPS,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy 
and  Head  of  the  School. 

EDWIN  DeBARR,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

ALBERT  HEALD  VAN  VLEET,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

DAVID  OOiNNOLLY  HALL,  So.  M.,  (Instructor  in  Materia  Med- 
ica  and  Pharmacology. 

HOMER  CHARLEIS  WASHBURN,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Phar- 
macy. 

EDWARD  MARSH  WILLIAMS,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Instructor  it). 
Pathology  and  Histology. 

CYRIL  METHODIUS  JANSKY,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Professor  of 
Physics. 

CHARLES  SHARP  BOBO,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Forensic  Med- 
icine. 

J.  MELVILLE  FINNEY,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Osteology. 
,  Assistant  in  Histology  and  Pathology. 

GENERAL    INFORMATION 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  territory  and  of  the  university, 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  the  establishment  of  depart- 
ments in  the  university  where  students  may  fit  themselves  for 
professional  work.The  medical  course  prepares  the  students  for 
advanced  standing  in  accredited  medical  sichools,  and  is  ot- 
fered  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  desire  to  devote  their  entlrf> 
time  strictly  to  professional  studies.  The  work  of  this  depart- 
ment was  established  in  190'0-19'01,  and  the  school  of  medicine  will 
therefore  enter  upon  its  seventh  annual  session  in  the  fall  of 
1906. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION 

A.     Specifically  required  9  units. 

English 2  units. 

Foreign  Language,  (one  itnit  must  be  Latin)...  2  units. 

History    1  unit. 
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Mathematics,   (algebra  1  unit,  geometry  1  unit) .  2     units. 
Science,  (physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology) . .  2     units. 

B.     Optional.    6  units  selected  from  the  following: 

English not    more    than    1    unit. 

Language   not    more    tha'n     3    units. 

History   not    more    than    3    units. 

Trigonometry    not    more    than  1-2  unit. 

ir'hysical  Science,   (physics,  chemistry) 

not    more    than    1    unit. 

Natural  Science,  (botany,  biology,  zoology) 

not    more    than    1    unit. 

Manual  Trafning not    more    than    1    unit. 

Mechanical  Drawing    ,  not    more    than  1-2  unit. 

Astronomy not    more    than  1-2  unit. 

Civics not    more    than  1-2  unit. 

Geology  not    more    than  1-2  unit. 

Physical  Geography   not    more    than  1-2  unit. 

PhysioIog>^  a*hd  Hygiene   not    more    than  1-2  unit. 

Political  Economy not    more    than  1-2  unit. 

Total  number  of  units  required,  15. 

Advanced  Standing:  Time  credits  will  be  allowed  students 
from  other  medical  colleges  of  good  standing,  according  to  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  work  done,  provided  the  entrance  re- 
quirements are  satisfied.  No  time  credits  will  be  allowed  o*n  ac- 
count of  a  degree  in  dentistry,  pharmacy,  veterfn.ary  medicine, 
osteopathy  or  th«  like. 

Special  Students:  Applicants  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 
may  be  admitted  as  special  students,  without  the  subjects  speci- 
fied above,  under  the  conditions  named  on  page  53  of  this  cat- 
alogue in  the  section  on  ^'Admissio'Q  as  special  students." 

Facilities:  These  include  the  laJboraJtories  and  equi^pments 
as  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  catalogue — chiefly  those  in 
Science  Hall  and  in  the  anatomical  laboratory.  On  the  first  fioor 
of  Science  Hall  are  the  laboratories  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy 
with  rooms  for  work  in  general  chemistry,  organic  chemistry 
and  physiological  chemisti-y,  qualitative  and  quantitative  chem- 
ical analysis,  pharmacy  and  pharmacognosy.  On  the  second  floor 
are  the  biological  laboratories,  with  rooms  for  normal  and  path- 
ological histology,  'bacteriology,  emibryology,  phiyisiology,  and 
pharmacology.  This  floor  has  in  addition  an  auditorium,  provid- 
ed with  lecture  table  and  fittings  for  experiments,  and  with 
complete  facilities  for  lantern   demonstrations.    The   anatomical 
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laboratory  contains  a  large  tlissecling  room,  arranged  with  ape 
eial  reference  to  light  and  ventilation;  a  preparation  room,  and 
a  study  and  recitation  room  in  which  are  the  osLeological  col- 
lection, many  of  the  anatomical  charts  and  models,  and  the  de- 
partmental library.  In  another  building  are  the  rooms  for  in- 
struction in  physics,  various  rooms  for  the  preparation  and  stor- 
age of  material,  and  for  the  making  of  anatomical  models,  charts, 
and  museum  specimens.  The  university  library  is  open  to  medi- 
cal studen.ts.  The  departmental  collections  of  books  in  the  lab- 
oratories! are  intended  for  daily  ref-erenc^:  and  are  at  all  times 
accessible. 

METHODS  OF   INSTRUCTION 

The  greater  part  of  the  work  in  the  'School  of  Medicine  is 
done  in  the  laboratories  where  the  student  carries  out  the  various 
experiments  under  the  immediate  direction  of  an  ins-tructor.  At 
the  same  time  explanatory  talks  and  demonstrationsi  are  give'n, 
and  every  student  receives  such  personal  attention  and  help  as 
he  may  need. 

SYNOPSIS  OF   COURSES 

Two  courses  are  offered  to  students  who  wislh  to  take  up  the 
study  of  medicine:  one,  of  two  years,  at  the  completion  of  whicli 
a  certificate  is  given;  the  other  a  com'bined  course  of  four  years 
leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Biology.  Thus  a  student  who  in- 
tends to  pursue  the  study  of  medicine  after  taking  his  bachelor 
degree  and  who  may  wish  to  complete  the  medical  course  in  two 
additional  years,  thereby  earning  the  two  degrees  in  six  years, 
will  find  it  necessary  to  select  his  studies'  with  this  end  in  view 
from  the  TDeginning  of  his  first  year  of  residence  at  the  universi- 
ty. 

Students  are  earnestliy  advised  to  elect  the  combined  course, 
which  gives  them  the  preparation  in  modern  languages  and  nat- 
ural science  now  so  necessary  to  work  in  medicine.  Admissio'D 
requirements  to  this  course  are  the  same  as  to  the  Ciollege  ofArts 
and  Sciences,  with  the  additional  requirement  of  one  unit  in  Lat- 
in and  two  units  in  science. 

As  will  be  see'n,  the  work  covers  the  first  half  of  a  full  four 
years'  medical  course,  as  is  given  by  the  better  medical  colleges, 
and  provides  thorough  instruction  in  chemistry,  anatomy,  phys- 
iology, pathology,  and  pharmacology.  These  branches  form  th-^ 
basis  of  medical  education,  and  present  conditions  demand  that 
at  least  two  years  be  spent  in  gaini'ng  a  working  knowledge  of 
tbem,  previous  to  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  more  distinctly 
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professional  subjects.  It  is  the  object  of  the  university  to  give 
the  best  training  possible,  and  to  this  end  the  resources  of  the 
various  scientific  laboratories  are  fully  utilized  in  the  instruction 
of  medical  stude'Ats.  No  clinical  courses  are  offered,  as  it  ia 
deemed  best  that  such  instruction  should  be  deferred  until  the 
student  enters  upon  his  third  year.  Those  who  have  finished 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  two  years'  course  given  by  thia 
university,  are  admitted  to  advanced  standing  in  other  medical 
schools,  and  will  be  able  to  graduate  i*n  medicine  after  two  more 
years  of  study. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 

Medicine  I.  (Biology  II.)  Anatomy:  A  complete  dissection  Of 
all  structures.  Atlases  and  text-boo'ks  are  used  as  guides  and 
drawings  are  made  of  each  layer.  Quizzes  are  held  daily  and 
at  frequent  intervals  the  work  is  summarized.  For  convenience 
the  work  is  divided  into  the  following  sub-courses.  Regular  med- 
ical students  take  them  in  the  order  indicated;  special  students 
may  work  independently  as  desired. 

Medicine  la  (IBology  Ma.)  Dissection  of  the  Arm:  First  hali 
of  the  first  semester,  every  day  from  2:00  to  4:30,  4  hours  credit 
Dr.  Stoops. 

Medicine  lb.  (Biology  Mb.)  Dissection  of  the  Leg:  Second  hall 
of  first  semester,  every  day  from  2:00  to  4:30,  4  hours  credit.  Dr. 
Stoops. 

Medicine  la  (Biology  Ma.)  Dissection  of  the  head,  Neck,  and 
Spinal  Column:  First  half  of  tue  Second  semester,  every  day 
from  2:00  to  4:30,  4  hours  credit.    Dr.  Stoops. 

Medicine  Id.  (Biology  Md.)  Dissection  of  Wall  of  Thorax  and 
Thoracic  Viscera:  Second  semester  from  April  8th  to  May  10th, 
every  day  from  2:00  to  4:30,  2  hours  credit.    Dr.  Stoops. 

Medicine  le.  (Biology  Me.)  Dissection  of  Wall  of  Abdomen  and  Pel- 
vis and  Abdominal  and  Pelvic  Viscera:  Second  semester  from  May 
10th  to  June  7th,  every  day  from  2:00  to  4:30,  2  hours  credit. 
Dr.  Stoops. 

Medicine  If.  (Biology  llf):  A  thoroug'h  study  of  the  bones'  of 
the  human  skeleton.  Each  bone  is  drawn  or  modeled  in  clay. 
Deposit  $5.00.  M,  F,  first  semester,  at  8:00,  2  hours  credit,  Dr. 
Finney. 

Medicine  Ig.  (Biology  X.)  Normal  Histology:  Lectures,  quizzes 
a*nd  laboratory  work.  The  fundamental  principles  of  cytology, 
histology  and  splanchnology.  Every  day  at  8:00,  second  semester. 
Mr.  Williams. 

Medicine  Ih.  (Biology  IX.)  Anatomy  of  Central  Nervous  System: 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Anatomy  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord;  dissection  of  brain  of  sheep,  followed  'by  dissection  of 
human  brain.  Oollateral  readi'n^s.  First  semester,  M.  and  W  , 
at  3:40.     Dr  Stoops. 

Medicine   li.     Surgical  and   Regional   Anatomy:      Lectures,   recita- 
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tions  and  dissections.  iStudy  of  serial  sections  of  the  body,  M.  and 
W.,  second  semester,  2  hours  credit,  Dr.  Stoops. 

Medicine  Ma.  Forensic  Medicine:  Lectures  on  such  topics  as 
ordinary  and  expert  evidence;  signs  of  death;  identity;  medico- 
legal  autopsies;    wounds;      blood-stains;     suddeli     death;      rape. 

1  hour,  first  semester.    Dr.  Bobo. 

Medicine  lib.  Forensic  Medicine:  Continuation  of  Ila.  Wounds 
burns  and  scalds;  railway  injuries;  life  insurance;  accident  insur- 
ance; medico-legal  aspect  of  sight  and  heari'ng;  drunkenness;  in- 
sanitjy";  signs  of  pregna*QiCy;  foeticide,  infanticide.  1  hour  second 
semester.  Dr.  Bofbo. 

Medicine      III.     (Biology      XVIII.)     Pharmacology       and      Materia 

Medica:  Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work.  The  actions 
of  drugs  verified  by  experiments  on  animals;  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of  poisoning.  Therapeutic  uses;  methods  of  administration. 
Lectures  T.  Th.,  at  10:00,  laboratory  Sat.  at  8:00,  first  semester, 

2  hours  credit.    Mr.   Hall. 

Medicine  1 1  lb.  (Biology  XVI I  la.)  Pharmacology,  Materia  Medica 
and  Prescription  Writing:  A  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  first 
semester  with  presoription  writing.  Lectures  T.  Th.,  at  11:40 
laboratory  Sat.  at  8:  OO,  second  Semester.    3  hours  credit.  Mr.  Hall. 

Medicine  IVa.  (Biology  IXa.)  General  Pathology-  Circulatory 
disturbances,  retrograde  changes,  progressive  and  regenerating 
changes,  inflammations,  tumors,  secondary  diseases,  malforma- 
tions, a'n.d  animal  parasites.  Demonstraitions,  preparations  and  a 
study  of  pathological  tissues.  Conferences,quizzes  and  lajbora- 
tory  work.  Every  day  from  2:00  to  4:30,  first  semester.  Mr 
Williams. 

Medicine  iVb.  (Biology  IX.)  Bacterlology:Lectures,  and  labora- 
tory work.  A  detailed  study  of  the  more  important  forms  of 
pathogenic  and  non- pathogenic  bacteria,  with  methods  of  iso- 
lation from  body  fiuids,  water,  etc.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  recent  advances  in  the  study  of  immunity,  prescriptions,  agglu- 
tins,  etc.    Every  day  at  8:00  second  semester,  Mr.  Williams. 

Medicine  Va.  (Biology  Va.)  Human  Physiology:  The  blood: 
circulation,  digestion,  respiration,  elimination  a'n.d  metabolism. 
Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work  with  assignments  of 
special  suhjects.  Lectures,  M.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  8:00,  laboratory, 
Th.  F.,  from  10:00  to  12:30,  first  semester,  Mr  Williams. 

Medicine  Vb.  (Biology  Vb.)  Continuation  of  course  Va:  Nutri- 
tion, muscle,  central  nervous  system,  and  special  senses.    Lectures 
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M.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  10:00,  laboratory,  Th.  F.,  from  10:00  to  12:30, 
second   semester.     Mr.   Williams. 

Biology  XI  For  description  of  course  see  departmrent  of 
biology. 

Chemistry  I.  General  Chemistry:  For  description  of  course  see 
department  of  chemistry. 

Chemistry     III.     Qualitative     Chemistry:  For     description     Of 

course  see  department  of  chemistry. 

Chemistry  VII.       Qualitative  Analysis:  F^or     description     Of 

course  see  department  of  chemistry. 

Chemistry  VIM.  Organic  Chemistry.  For  description  Of  COUrSe 
see  department  of  chemistry. 

Chemistry     XI.         Physiological     Chemistry.  For  description  Of 

course   see   department  of  chemistry. 


SPECIAL  COURSES 

Anatomy:  To  physicians  and  advanced  stude'nts  who  wish  to 
continue  their  studies  in  practical  anatomy,  the  university  is 
able  to  offer  special  advan'tages.  Such  applicants  may  arrange 
to  join  regular  classes,  or  to  work  independently  as  desired. 

Microscopical  Diagnosis:  The  u*niversity  is  also  prepared  to 
give  instructio'n  to  special  students  in  bacteriology,  clinical  exam- 
ination of  the  blood,  and  examination  of  urine,  chemical  and  mi- 
croscopical. 

Special  students  may  enroll  at  any  time.  The  regular  labora- 
tory fees  will  be  charged. 


TEXT    BOOKS 

The  text  books  and  works  of  reference  recommended  are 
given  below.  The  first  named  author  following  each  su^bject  will 
be  understood  to  have  the  preference. 

Prospective  stude^hts  are  advised  not  to  buy  second  hand  cop- 
ies of  medical  books  as  the  introduction  of  a  new  terminology 
in  anatomy  and  some  other  subjects  renders  many  such  difficult 
or  impossible  to  use  in  class  work. 
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Medical    Dictionary:      Gould:    I  1.00     $2.50 

General   Chemistry:      Remsen,  advanced  course 3.50 

Qualitative   Analysis:      Prescott  and  Johnson 3.50 

Organic    Chemistry:      Perkin  and  Kipping   2.00 

Physiological   Chemistry:         Simon    2.00 

Pharmacology:      Cusliny    3.75 

Anatomy:    Barker's  Laboratory  Manual  of  Dissec- 

section    5.00 

Morris 6.00 

For   reference,    Gray    Quain,    iS'palteholtz,    Todd, 
Nervous     system;      Braker,     Edinger,     Quafn, 
Cunningliam. 

Histology:     Ferguson    3.00 

For  reference,   Boehm-DavidofC-Huiber. 

Physiology:     Stewart  5.00 

j^or  reference,  Foster,  American  text-book,  Shae- 
f-er. 

Embryology:      McMurriok    3.00 

Lillie's  LaJboratory  Outlines   1.25 

For  reference,  Hertwig  &  Mark,  Minot. 

Bacteriology:      Muir  &  Ritchie 3.25 

For  reference,  Sternberg,  Ab'bbtt  &  'McFarland. 

Pathology:     Zeigler    5.50 

For  reference,  Mallory  and  Wright,  American  text- 
book of  Pathology. 

SOCIETIES 

The  Pharmo-Medic  society  was  organized  at  thre  beginning  of 
the  school  year  of  1905  by  members  of  the  Schools  of  Pharmac^ 
and  Medicine. 

Fees. 

Dissection,   each   course,    $7.50;    total    $15.00 

Histology 3.00 

BacfbeTiology    3.00 

Embryology    3.00 

Pathological   Histology 6.00 

Deposits 

Psychology,  each  course  $3.00;  total  6.00 

General  Chemistry   $10.00 

Qualitative   Analysis    5.00 

Physiological   Ohbemistry    10.00 

Quantitative  Analysis 2.50 

Osteolo'gy    5.00 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 


FACULTY 

DAVID  R08S  DO  YD,  Ph.  D.,  President. 

CYRIL  METHODIUS  JANSKY,  A.  B.,  B.  >S.,  Profeasor  of  Physics 

and  Electrical  Engineering  and  Head  of  School. 
EDWIN  DeBARR,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Instructor 

in   Assaying. 

CHARLES  NEWTON  GOULD,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Geology. 
SAMUEL  WATSON  REAVES,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 

Instructor  in  Astronomy. 
ELMER  GRANT  WOODRUFF,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Mineralogy. 
HENRY  HUME  MacPHERSON,  M.  E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanica. 

Engineering. 

Mr.  ,  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Mr. ,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

Mr. ,  Assistant  in  Drawing. 

The  School  of  Applied  Science  comprises  the  following  de- 
partments : 

Electrical  Engineering. 

Civil  Etigineeriiig. 

Mechanical  Engineering. 

In  each  of  these  departments  a  four  years*  course  has  heen 
outlined,  the  first  two  years  being  practically  the  same  for  all 
and  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  student  suitable  training  for  the 
special  work  of  the  last  two  years. 

The  primary  object  in  each  department  is  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  theoretical  knowledge  needful  I'd  his  future 
work.  In  addition  to  this  theoretical  knowledge  wliich  can  not 
readily  be  acquired  apart  from  the  university  training,  the  work 
of  class  room  and  lecture  room  is  isupplemented  by  investigations 
in  laboratories  and  practical  exercises  in  wood  working  and  metal 
working  shops. 

Requirements  far  Admission:  Admissio*D  to  the  School  of  Ap- 
plied (Science  may  be  by  examination  in  the  required  subjects 
and  electives  amounting  to  fifteen  units,  or  by  certificate  from  a 
school  of  good  standing  showing  that  the  required  work  has  been 
done.    By  a  unit  of  entralice  credit  asl  here  used,  is  meant  a  full 
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year's  work  in  a  subject  bas-ed  on  four  or  more  forty-five  min- 
ute recitation  periods  a  week. 

The  entrance  requirements  are: 

Elementary  Composition One  unit.  • 

Composition  a'ud  American  Classics  One  unit. 

Rhetoric  and  Literature One  unit. 

American  government  and  history One  unit. 

Physics One  unit. 

Plane  geometry One  unit. 

Solid  geometry    One-half  u'nit. 

Algebra One  and  one-half  units. 

One  foreign  language   Two  units. 

Electives Five  units. 

Total  number  required Fifteen  units. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing:  Students  from  other  e'n^i- 
neering  schools  will  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  by  ex- 
amination or  by  certificate  giving  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
work  to  he  accredited  has  heen  done  acceptably. 

Shops:  The  engineering  work  is  carried  on  in  two  frame 
buildings  one  of  which  has  been  erected  during  the  past  year. 
The  shops  and  mechanical  or  testing  laboratory  are  housed  in 
these  building:s. 

The  shops  consist  of  a  machine  shop,  foundry,  forge,  and  a 
pattern  and  wood  working  shop. 

The  machine  shop  is  equipped  with  drill  presses,  universal 
milling  machine,  planer,  shaper,  engine  lathe,  universal  tool  and 
cutter  grinder,  bench  vises  and  a  full  assortme'Dt  of  small  tools. 
The  machines  are  all  new. 

The  foundry  is  supplied  with  a  standard  cupola,  brass  furnace 
and  core  oven  together  with  sets  of  tools  for  students'  use  in 
moulding  and  casting. 

The  forge  shop  is  furnished  with  six  down  draft  forges  of 
the  latest  pattei'n;  connections  have  been  laid  for  four  more 
which  will  be  added  as  soon  as  needed.  The  blower  and  exhaust 
fans  are  driven  hy  a  fifteen  horse  power  induction  motor. 

The  pattern  and  wood  working  shop  is  supplied  with  lathes, 
joi'n.eir,  planer,  cross  cut  and  rip  saws,  a  scroll  saw  and  a  full 
assortment  of  tools  for  wood  working. 

For  the  mecha*Q.ical  testing  laboratory  have  heen  ordered  a 
100,000  pound  Riehle  testing  machine,  a  transverse  testing  machin'^ 
extensometer,  a  1,000  pound  cement  machine,  moulds,  sieves  and 
other  accessories  of  cement  testing. 

The  equipment  of  the  shops  and  laboratories  isi  excellent  in 
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everj'  respect.  Other  machi^n-es  and  apparatus  will  be  added  from 
time  to  time,  some  will  be  purchased  and  some  will  be  designed 
and  built  in  the  shops. 

Fees  and  Deposits:  The  fees  and  deposits  for  the  various 
courses  are  as  follows: 

Fees.        Deposits 

Shops   I   and   II    $10.00 

Shops  III  and  IV 5.00 

Physics  la,  III  a'nd  IV   -2.00 

Physics  Ila  3.O0' 

Electrical  Engineering  I,  Ila,  Ilia  and  IVa  each,    2.00 
Mechanical  Engineering,  la,  Ila,  Ilia  and  IVa, 

each    2.00 

Drawing,  each  course 2.00  8.00 

Or,  Drawing,  each  course 1.00  1.50 

The  latter  fee  and  deposits  are  requirexi  when  the  student 
furnishes  his  own  drawing  outfit  which  shall  comprise  a  set  of 
drawing  instruments,  a  scale,  T.  square,  Triangles,  protra;Ctor 
and   French   curve. 

Thesis:  Each  candidate  for  a  degree  in  engineering  will  be 
required  to  prepare  a  thesis  on  some  special  engineering  subject, 
or  elect  such  engineering  work  for  the  required  'number  of  units 
as  may  be  determined  upon  in  consultation  with  the  head  of  the 
department.  The  thesis  may  ibe  a  test  of  a  power  plant;  design 
of  a  machine  or  piece  of  apparatus;  or  investigation  of  some  pro- 
cess of  manufacture.  Whatever  subject  is'  elected,  the  thesis  must 
show  original  work  or  investigation  a*ad  be  as  complete  an  ex- 
position of  the  subject  as  possible.  The  subject  for  the  thesis 
must  be  selected  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year,  and  the 
thesis  presented  for  approval  not  later  than  the  first  Monday  in 
May   before   graduation. 

Original  type-written  copy  or  drawings  which  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  u'n.iversity,  must  be  presented,  and  any  ma- 
chine or  piece  of  apparatus  constructed  for  this  thesis  shall  alsc 
belong  to  the  university. 

Degrees:  Upon  completion  of  any  of  the  prescribed  courses 
the  appropriate  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering,  or  Bach- 
elor of  Scie'n.ce  in  Civil  Engineering  will  be  conferred. 
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ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING 

Professor  Jansky. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 

First  Year 
First  Semester:      Mathematics  1,   5;    English   1,   3;    Chemistry 
1,  5;  Drawing  1,  2;  Shop  1,  4. 

Second  Semester:  Mathematics  Ila,  3;  English  II,  3;  Chem- 
istry  n,   5;    Drawing  II,    2;    Shop    II,    4. 

Second  Year 
First  Semester:      Mathematics  III,  5;   Drawing  111,  3;   Physics 

I,  5;  Phly'sics  la,  1;   Shop  II,  2. 

Second  Semester:      Mathematics  IV,  5;  Drawing  IV,  3;  Physics 

II,  3;    Chemistry  III,   5;    Shop  IV,   2. 

Third  Year 
First  Semester:       Mathematics  IV,5  ;  Drawing  IV,  3;  Mechan- 
ical  E*n.gineering   la,   2;    Electrical   Engineering   I,    2;    Electrical 
Engineering  IX,  3;  Mechanical  Engineering  I,  2. 

Second  Semester:  Physics!  IV,  3;  Electrical  Engineering  11,  3; 
Electrical  Engineering  Ila,  2;  Electrical  Engineering  VIII  2; 
Civil  Engineerfng  V,  3;  Civil  Engmeering  X,  3;  'Mechanical  En- 
gineering VL  2. 

Fourth  Year 

First  Semester:  Electrical    Engineering    III,    5;    Electrical 

Engineering  Ilia,  2;  Electrical  Engineering  V,  2;  Meciianical 
Engine-errng  VII  3;  Mechanical  Engineering  Ilia,  2;  Drawing 
Xlll,  2. 

Second  Semester:  'Electrical    Engineering    VI,    2;    Electrical 

Engineering  Via,   2;  Electrical  Engineering  VII,   3;    Mechanical 

Engineering  VIII,  2;  Ciontracts  and  (Spiecifications,  2;  Electives 
or  Thesis.  5. 

COURSES   OF  STUDY 

Electrical  Engineering  I.  Primary  and  Storage  Batteries:  Ther- 
mochemical  and  electrochemical  processes,  influence  of  concen- 
tration upon  electromotive  force,  influence  of  temperature  upon 
electromotive  force,  measurement  of  the  electromotive  or  polar- 
ization,   internal    resistance,    determination    of   the    efficiency    of 
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a  Storage  battery,  charging  at  constant  potential,  external  char- 
acterisftic  curves,  storage  battery  inspection.  Recitations  and 
laboratory  work.    Fee  $2.00.     T.  Th.,  at  10:50,  first  semester. 

Electrical  Engineering  II.    Direct  Current  Machinery:  Electric 

laws  and  facts,  magnetic  laws  and  facts,  armatures,  field  ma;gnets, 
operation  of  armatures,  efliciency  of  operation,  constant  poten- 
tial dynamos,  constant  current  dynamos,  motors,  dynamotors, 
motor-generators  and  boosters,  management  of  machines.  T.  W. 
Th.,  at  10:50,  second  semester. 

Electrical  Engineering  Ha.  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory: 
Direct  current  tests,  preliminary  measurements,  calibration  of 
electrical  instruments,  dynamo  operation,  efficiency  tests.  Fee 
$2.00.    M.  aUd  W.  at  10:50,  second  semester. 

Electrical  Engineering  III.  Alternating  Currents  and  Alternating 
Current  iviachlnery:  Inductance  and  capacity,  simple  alternator 
measuring  instruments,  harmonic  electromotive  in  force  and  har- 
monic current,  coils  in  series  and  i'n  parallel,  transformer  with- 
out iron,  polyphase  alternator  and  polyphase  systems,  theory  of 
transformer,  theory  of  the  synchronous  motor,  induction  motor 
and  pri'nciples  of  designing  alternating  current  machinery.  Five 
hours,  first  semester. 

Electrical    Engineering      Ilia.     Alternating      Current      Laboratory: 

Eleme*njtary  properties  of  alternating  currents,  alternating  cur- 
rent generator  tests,  synchronous  machines  in  parallel,  trans- 
former tests,  resonant  rise  of  potential,  polyphase  circuits,  in- 
duction motor  tests.    Fee  $2.00,  2  hours,  first  semester. 

Electrical  Engineering  IV.  Alternating  Current  Phenomena: 
Lectures, recitations  and  assigned  readings;  special  attention  be- 
ing given  to  methods  of  solution  by  means  of  vector  analysis. 
Primarily  for  graduates,  but  open  to  undergraduates  who  hav<* 
had  the  necessary  mathematics.     Three  hours  second  semester. 

Electrical    Engineering   V.     Electric   Railways:  Road-bed    roll- 

ing stock,  electric  currents,  power  plants  and  their  location,  con- 
struction  a'nd   operation.    Tv/o   hours  first  semester. 

Electrical    Engineering    VI.     Electrical    Transmission     of     Energy: 

Series  and  parallel  aiystems  of  distrihution,  direct  current  trans- 
former, alternati'ng  current  systems  of  distributio"-!  calculation  of 
direct  and  alternating  current  circuits,  overhead  and  under- 
ground conductors,  lamps  and  meters.  Two  hours,  second  se- 
mester. 
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Electrical  Engineering  Via.  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratary: 
Experiments  with  three  and  live  wire  systems,  polyphase  systoms. 
eflaciency  and  commercial  tests;  visits  to  principal  plants  in 
neighboring    cities.     Fee    $2.00.     T^\^o    hours,    second    semester. 

Electrical  Engineering  VII.  Design  of  Electrical  Machinery:  De- 
sign of  the  electromagnet,  transformer,  continuous  current  atid 
alternating  cm  rent  machineiy  and  appliances.  Three  hours 
second  semester. 

Electrical  Engineering  VIM.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Engineer- 
ing: Elementany  principles  of  telephone  and  telegraph  engi- 
neering practice,  modern  telepho^n.e  and  telegraph  apparatus  and 
systems.       M.  and  W.,  at  8:00,  second  Siemester. 

Electrical    Engineering   IX.     Electro-chennistry:  Osmotic    pres- 

sure, theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation,  electrolysis,  conductiv- 
ity of  solutions,  calculation  of  electromotive  force  of  elements; 
the  silver  voltameter  and  copper  voltameter.  Tu.  and  Th.,  at 
10:50,  first  semester. 
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Mr. 

(To  be  .supplied.) 

OUTLINE   OF    COURSES  ^ 

First   Year 

The  first  year  of  the  civil  engineering  course  is  the  same 
as  the  first  year  of  the  electrical  engineering  course. 

Second   Year 
First    Semester:     Mathematics  III,  5;   Physics  I,  5;  Physics  la, 
1;    Drawing  III,   3;    Drawing  IX,  2; 

Second  Semester:  Mathematics  IV,  5;  Physics!  11,  3;  Physics 
ria,  2;  Civil  Engineering  I,  3;  Astronomy  I,  5. 

Third   Year 
First    Semester:    Mathematics  VII,  5;  Civil  Engineering  II,  3; 
Geology  I,  5;  Drawing  XI,  3. 

Second  Semester:  Civil  Engineering  III,  3;  Civil  Engineering 
V,  3;  Civil  Engineering  VI,  3;  Civil  Engineering  VII,  2;  Civil 
Engi'neering  X,  3;  Mechanical  Engineering  Ila,  2;  Drawing  XII,  2. 
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Fourth    Year 
First  Semester:     €ivil   Engineering  IV,  3;    Civil  Engineering 
VIII,    3;    Civil    Engineering    XI,    3;    Civil    Engi'n.eering    XII,    5; 
•Civil    Engineering    XI'II,    3. 

Second  Semester:  Civil  Engineering  IX,  2;  Civil  Engineering 
XIV  3;  Electrical  Engineering  II,  3;  Contracts  a'nd  Specifications, 
2;   Electives  or  Thesis,  5; 

COURSES   OF   STUDY 

Civil  Engineering  I.  Surveying:  Areas  with  chain  and  com- 
pass, use  of  transit  in  finding  distances,  areas,  and  in  laying  out 
the  foundations  of  buildings.  Same  as  mathematics  lib.  M. 
and  F.,  at  10:50,  seco'nd  semester.    Professor  Reaves. 

Civil    Engineering    II.     Surveyings  Topographical   surveying, 

field  practice,  complete  topographic  surveys  of  given  tracts.  S., 
8:00  to  12:30,  first  semester. 

Civil  Engineering  III.  Surveying: Railway  surveying,  laying  out 
of  curves,  sidings,  grades,  computa'tions  of  earth  work,  culverts, 
etc.     T.  and  Th.,  at  10:50,  and  S.  at  8.00,  second  sremester. 

Civil  Engineering  IV.  Surveying:  Recitations  and  field  work, 
city  work,  hydrographic  surveys,  geodesy.  3  hours  first  semes- 
ter. 

Civil    Engineering   V.      Structural    IVIechanics:  Graphical    and 

analytical  treatment  of  simple  and  restrained  beams  and  girders, 
shafts,  riveted  woi^k,  torsion,  etc.  (Same  as  mathematics  VIII 
second  semester.    Professor  Reaves. 

Civil  Engineering  VI.  Roads  and  Pavements:  The  best  means 
of  securing  good  roads  together  with  the  principles  and  details 
of  construction  of  earth,  gravel  and  macadam  roads.  M.  W.  and 
F.,  at  8:50.  second  semester. 

Civil  Engineering  VIII.  Theory  of  Structures:  Roof  trusses; 
graphical  analysis  of  various  forms  of  trusses  under  constant 
and  varying  pressures;  bridge  trusses,  si'ngle  continuous  and  draw- 
spans,  single  and  multiple  system.  Same  as  mathematics  Villa. 
Tu.  and  Th.,  at  8:50,  second  semester.     Professor  Reaves. 

Civil   Engineering  VIM       Water  Supply  Engineering:  The    de 

sig*n,  construction  and  maintenance  of  water  supply  s.ystems, 
both  city  and  irrigation.     3  hours  first  semester. 

Civil  Engineering  IX.     Water  Supply  Engineering:    (Continuation  of 
course  VIII.     2  hours  second  semester. 
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Civil  Engineering  X.  Hydraulics:  A  study  of  theoretical  hydrau- 
lics, the  laws  that  govern  the  How  of  water  through  orifices,  over 
weirs,  through  tubes,  dynamic  pressure  of  water,  water  wheels. 
Tu.  Th.  and  OF.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.     Mr.  MacPherson. 

Civil  Engineering  XI       Hydraulic  Engineering:  CJontinuatlon 

of  course  X.     3  hours,  first  semester. 

Civil    Engineering   XII.     Masonry   Construction:  Structures    in 

stonie,  brick,  cement  and  concrete,  and  also  a  study  of  the  uses  ot 
limes,  ceme^.ts  and  mortars  in  engineering  structures.  5  hours, 
first  semester. 

Civil   Engineering   XIII       Cement  and   Concrete:  The    natur*^, 

manufacture  and  uses  of  various  forms  of  cement,  cement  testing, 
cost  of  cement  manufacture,  etc.,  with  special  reference  to  co*n- 
ditions  existing  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory.  3  hours, 
first   semester. 

Civil  Engineering  XIV  SanitaryEngineering:  WMer  and  its 
purification,  water  supply  systems,  sewerage  systems,  disposal  ot 
garbage  and  sewage,  etc.     3  hours,  siecolid  semester. 


MECHANICAL     ENGINEERING 

Mr.  MacPherson. 
OUTLINE    OF    COURSES 

The  first  and  second  years  of  the  mechanical  engineering 
course  are  tlie  same  as  the  first  two  years  of  the  electrical  engin- 
eering course. 

Third   Year 

First  Semester:  Mathiematics  VII,  5;  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing I,  2;  Mechanical  Engineering  la,  2;  Mechanical  Engineering 
II,  3;  Physics  Ila,  2;  Drawing  V,  2. 

Second  Semester:  Mechanical  Engineering  III,  3;  Civil  Engi- 
neering V,  3;  Civil  Engineering  X,  3;  Mechanical  Engi'neering  Ila 
2;  Mechanical  Engineering  VI,  2;  Electrical  Engineering  Ila,  2; 
Drawing  VI,  2. 

Fourth  Year 

First  Semester:  Mechanical  Engineering  Ilia,  2;  Mechanical 
Engineering  IV,  5;  Mechanical  Engineering  V,  2;  Mechanical  En- 
gincering  VII,  3;  Electrical  Engineering  Ilia,  2;  Drawing  Vll,  3; 

Second  Semester:     Mechanical  Engineering  IVa,  2;  Mechanical 
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Engineering  VIII,  2;  Mechanical  Engineering  IX,  2;  Drawing  VIll. 
3;   Contracts  and  Specifications,  2;   Eleotives  or  Thesis,  5. 

COURSES    OF    STUDY 

iVIechanical  Engineering  I.  Valve  Gears:  A  Study  of  the  valve 
motions  of  steam  engines.     I'u.  and  Th.,  at  8:50,  first  semester. 

IVIechanical    Engineering    la.     Mechanical    Laboratory:  Study 

and  calibration  of  instruments  and  tesiting  of  simple  machines. 
Fee  $2.0-0.     Tu.  and  Th.,  at  10:00  to  12:30,  first  semester. 

Mechanical    Engineering    II.     Steam     Machinery:  Elements    Of 

Steam  engines  and  the  various  applications  of  steam  engines.     M. 
W.  and  F.,  at  10:00,  first  semester. 

MechanicaJ     Engineering     ill.     Steam     Engines    and     Boilers. 
Continuation  of  course  II.    M.  W.  and  F.,  at  10:00,  second  semes- 
ter. 

Mechanical    Engineering    I  la.     Mechanical    Laboratory:  Test- 

ing materials  of  construction,  cement  testing,  etc.    Fee  $2.00.  Tu. 
a*nd  Th.,  at  10:00,  isecond  semester. 

Mechanical    Engineering    Ilia.     Mechanical    Laboratory:  Losses 

in,  and  the  eflaoiencies  of  engines  and  iboilers.    Fee  $2.00.    2  hours, 
first  semester. 

Mechanical  Engineering  IV.  Steam  Engineering:  Prime  mov- 
ers, air  compressors,  refrigerating  machinery,  etc.  5  hours 
first  semester. 

Mechanical    Engineering    IVa.        Mechanical    Laboratory:  Ad- 

vanced course  in  testing  steam  machinery  and  appliances.     Fee 
$2.00.    2  hours,  second  aemester. 

Mechanical  Engineering  V.  Heat  Engines:  Thermodynamics 
applied  to  engines,  both  vapor  and  internal  comibustion  types.  2 
hours,  first  semester. 

Mechanical  Eengineering  VI..  Graphical  St.^ti;?tic3  of  Mechanism: 
Friction  losses,  strains  and  stresses,  efiiciencies  of  various  pieces 
of  mechanism  'by  graphical  methods.  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  8:50  second 
semester. 

Mechanical  Engineering  VII.  Thermodynamics:  Dynamics  and 
mechanical  theory  of  heat  conversion  into  work.  3  hours,  first 
semester. 

Mechanical  Engineering  VIII.     Power  Plants:  Design,    instal- 

lation a'nd  management  of  power  plants,  together  with  visits  to 
neighboring  cities.     2  hours,  second  semester. 
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Mechanical  Engineering  IX.  Heating  and  Ventilation:  Nature 
and  properties  of  heat,  principles  of  ventilation,  heat  given  off 
from  radiating  surfaces,  3team  heating  boilers,  various  systems 
of  pipi'ng,  mechanical  systems  of  heating  and  ventilating,  etc, 
2  hours,  second  semester. 

ENGINEERING  SHOP  WORK 


Mr. 


(To   be  supplied.) 
COURSES 

Shop  I.  Woodworking:  The  care  and  use  of  tools  and  wood- 
worfcing  machinery;  exercises  in  saw^ing,  planing,  mortising, 
framing,  dove-tailing,  turning  and  pattern  making.  Fee  $10. 0€. 
Tu.  a'n.d  Th.,  at  1:30  to  5:30,  first  semester. 

Shop  II.  Forge  Work:  Care  of  forge,  use  of  tools,  forging, 
welding,  tempering,  tool  making;  foundry  work,  moulding,  cast- 
ing cupola  practice, 'brass  casting.  Fee  $10:00.  Tu.  and  Th.,  at 
1:30  to  5:30,  second  semester. 

Shop  III.  iviachlne  Shop:  Chipping,  filing,  use  of  the  lathe, 
drill  press,  shaper,  planer,  grinders,  milling  machine.  Fee  $5.00. 
Tu.  1:30  to  5:30  or  Sat,  at  8:00  to  12:00,  first  semester. 

Shop  IV.  Machine  Shop:  Continuation  of  course  III  and  con- 
struction of  special  machines.  Fee  $5.€0.  Tu.  or  Th.,  at  1:30  to 
5:30,  or  Sat,  8:00  to  12:00,  second  semester. 

DRAWING 
Drawing    I.     Perspective,   shades   and   shadows:   This  course  aims 
to  give  the  student  facility  in  sketching.    Practice  is  mainly  from 
geometrical  models  and  parts  of  machines.     2  hours,  M.  and  W., 
at  2:00,  first  semester. 

Drawing  II.  Elementary  Work:  Instruction  in  the  care  a^d 
use  of  drawing  instruments  and  materials;  conventional  lines, 
sectioning  and  shading,  geometrical  constructions,  orthographic 
and  isometric  projections.  2  hours,  M.  and  W.,  at  2:00,  second 
semester. 

Drawing  MI.  Descriptive  Geometry:  ESlementary  problems 
relating  to  point,  rig<ht  line  and  plane;  generation  of  li'nes  and 
surfaces,  surfaces  of  single  and  douible  curvature,  intersections 
and  developments,  practical  applications.  Same  as  Mathematics 
XIII.    Recitations  2  hours,  drawing  1  hour,  first  semester. 
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Drawing  IV.  Machine  Design:  Gear  teeth,  SCrews,  bolts,  cams, 
etc.,  leading  up  to  the  design  of  simple  machines.    Recitations 

1  hour,  drawing  2  hours.     Tu   and  Th.,  at  2:00,  second  semester. 

Drawing  V.  Kinematic  Drawing:  Velocity  diagrams,  trans- 
mission machi*n.ery,  valve  diagrams,  etc.,  2  hours,  M.  and  W.,  at 
2:00,  first  semester. 

Drawing    VI.     Kinematic    Drawing:      Continuation    of    course    V. 

2  hours,  M.  and  W.,  second  semester,  at  2:00. 

Drawing  VI 1.  Steam  Engine  Design:  Complete  design  of  a 
steam  engine  with  detailed  worki'ng  drawings  of  all  parts  .  3  hours 
M.  W.  and  F..  at  2:00,  first  semester. 

Drawing    VI 11.     Power     Plant     Design:  Selection    of   plan    and 

elevation  of  power  plant  and  machinery,  piping  systems,  coal 
and  ash  handling  systems.  3  hours,  M.  W.  and  F.,  at  2:00,  first 
semesiter. 

Drawing  ix  Map  Drawing:  Lettering,  tinting,  shading,  a'nd 
platting.    2  hours,  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  2:00,  first  semester. 

Drawing  XI.  Structural  Designing:  Simple  beams,  roof  trusses, 
'bridge  trusses,  etc.     3  hours,  M.  W.  and  F.,  at  2:00,  first  semester. 

Drawing   XII.     Structural    Designing:  Continuation    Of    COUrse 

XL     2  hours,  seco*n.d  semester.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Drawing    Xili.     Electrical    Machine    Design:  Design    Of    spe- 

cial electrical  apparatus  as  transformers,  motors  and  generators. 
2  hours.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Each  course  fee  $2.00.  Deposit  $8.00.  When  the  student 
furnishes  instruments:   fee  $1.00.     Deposit  $8.00. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

HOMER   0HARI;^J3     WASHBURN,     Ph.  C,  B.   S.,   Professor   of 

Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica,  and  Head  of  School. 
EDWIN  DeBARR,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
GUY  YA'NDE'LL  W^ILLIAMS,  Assistant  in  th-e  Laboratories. 

The  iSchool  of  Pharmacy  was  org^anized  in  1893  U  was  the 
first  school  added  to  the  university  after  the  organization  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  from  the  first  it  has  developed 
steadily.  Its  graduates  already  number  more  than  sixty,  and  are 
scattered  over  (both  territories.  As  ithe  departments  of  chemis- 
try and  biology,  in  the  Colliege  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  have  grown, 
the  i'n.creased  facilities  for  work  in  those  lines  have  strengthened 
the  work  in  pharmacy,  until  today  the  School  of  Pharmacy  gives 
excellenit  training  for  tbe  different  branches  of  pharmaceutical 
work.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  school,  as  a  part  of  the  state  univer- 
sity, to  co-operate  with  the  pharmacists  of  the  territory  in  their 
efforts  to  maintain  the  standard  of  the  profession. 

Adimission:  iOandidates  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy should  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  Either  by  exami'i!- 
ation  or  by  certificate  every  such  candidate  must  present  s'atis- 
faotory  evidence  of  having  completed  successfully  the  seven  units 
of  entrance  credit  enumerated  bejow,  a  unit  being  defined  as  a 
full  year's  course  in  a  subject,  ibased  o'n  four  or  more  forty-five 
minute  recitatic/n  periods  a  week,  with  ninety  minutes  daily  pre- 
paration for  each. 

English,  2  units,   (units  Nos.  1  and  2.) 

History,  1  unit,  (unit  No.  5,) 

Latin,  1  unit,   (unit  No.  8.) 

Algebra,  1  unit,  (unit  No.  12.) 

Botany,  1  unit,   (unit  No.  15.) 

Physics,  1  unit,  (utQ.it  No,  16a.) 

These  units  are  described  in  full  on  pages  48-51.  Candidates 
deficient  in  anty  of  these  entra'n;ce  requirements  can  remove  the 
deficiency  'by  taking  the  course  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  Pre- 
paratory School. 

Special  Students:  Students  of  mature  age,  'not  candidates  for 
a  de-gree,  who  desire  to  take  up  certain  advanced  courses  with- 
out first  meeting  all  the  entrance  requirements,  can  find  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  upon  satisfying  the  instructor  in  charge  that  they 

9— University 
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are  prepared  to  carry  on  the  desired  work  to  advantage.  They 
ca'A  also  review  work  preparatory  to  taking  the  examinaMon  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Pharmacy  to  secure  regisitration. 

Chemical    and     Pharmaceutical     Laboratories:  These    labora- 

tories comprise  ten  rooms,  as  follows,  in  the  basement  of  Science 
Hall. 

A  g-eneral  lecture  room; 

A  laboratory  of  general  chemistry; 

A  laboratory  of  quantitative  and  organic  chemistry; 

A  research  laboratory; 

A  private  laboratory  and  office; 

A  dispensing  room; 

A  balance  room; 

A  general  pharmacy  laboratory; 

A  pharmacognosy   and  prescription  room; 

A  private  pharmacy  room  and  office. 

A  full  description  of  the  several  rooms  is  given  on  pages  18- 
24. 

Tuition:  Tuition  is  free  in  all  departmicnts  of  the  university 
except  in  the  School  of  Pine  Arts.  In  the  School  of  Pharmacy, 
however,  certain  fe-es  and  deposits  are  required  in  a  numiber  oJ: 
courses.  The  exact  amount  of  each  fee  or  deposit — where  one  is 
required — is  stated  under  each  course  of  instruction  given  be- 
low; it  must  ibe  paid  to  the  registrar  before  cards  of  admission 
to  such  courses  will  (be  given  out. 

A  diploma  fee  of  $5.00  is  required,  to  be  paid  not  later  than 
thirty  days  before  commencement. 

Degree:  The  degree  of  pharmaceutical  chemist  will  be  con- 
ferred upon  students  completing  the  requirements. 

Work  That  May  be  Counted  Toward  the  B.  A.  Degree:  Studento 
who  have  completed  the  pharmacy  course  may  secure  credit  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  part  of  the  courses  they 
have  completed  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  in  case  they  desire 
to  work  for  the  B.  A.  degree  in  scie^Dce.  Thirty- two  hours  of  the 
sixty-six  required  for  the  Ph.  C.  degree  may  be  counted  toward 
the  B.  A.  degree  in  science.  The  sut)jeots  for  which  college  cred- 
it is  given  are  as  follows: 

Chemistry  I,  five  hours. 

Chemistry  II,  five  hours. 

Chemistry  III,  five  hours. 

Chemistry  V,  five  hours. 

Chemistry  VIII,   five  hours. 

Organic  analysis,  five  hours. 

Toxicology,  two  hours. 
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THE    TERRITORIAL    BOARD    OF    PHARMACY 

The  territorial  board  oii  pharmacy  consists  of  three  merabers, 
appointed  'by  the  governor.  Each  holds  office  for  three  years 
and  one  is  appointed  each  year.  The  board  sits  during  the  first 
week  of  January,  of  April,  of  July  and  of  October  to  examine 
candidates  who  desire  to  oibtai'n  a  lloense  to  practice  pharmacy 
in  the  territory.  Graduates  from  the  iSchool  of  Pharmacy  of  the 
university  who  have  had  two  years  of  store  practice  are  regis- 
tered upon  application  and  presentation  of  their  diplomas.  The 
piresent  secretary  of  the  board  is  Mr.  P.  B.  Lillie,  of  Guthrie. 

TEXT- BOOKS    USED 

Practice  of  Pharmacy,  by  'Uemington    $6  50  ?7  50 

Chemistry,  by  Remsen   2  00 

Qualitative  Chemistry,  by  Presoott  and  Johnson 2  00 

Thje  United  States  Disp-ensatory 8  00  8  50 

Organic  Chemistry,  by  Perkins  and  Kipping  ....  2  00 

The  Art  of  Compounding,  by  Scoville 2  50 

The  United  States  Pliarmacopoeia  2  50 

Materia  Medica,  iby  White  and  Wilcox  3  00  3  50 

COURSES    OF    INSTRUCTION 

First  Year,  First  Semester 
Cliemlstry  I.  General  Chemistry:  Dedtures  and  recitations 
with  laboratory  work.  Students  are  required  to  use  the  chemi- 
cals and  apparatus  of  the  laboratory  in  this  course.  Deposit, 
$10.00.  Remsen's  Chemistry.  E^^ery  day  at  2:00  or  at  8:00,  first 
s-em ester.    Professor  DeOBarr. 

Pharmaceutical  Botany:  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  A 
microscopic  examination  of  foods  and  drugs,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  recognition,  tests  for  purity  and  detection  of  adultera- 
tions. 

Deposit,  $2.00.  M.  W.  F.,  from  10:00  to  11:40.  Professor 
Washburn. 

This  course  must  'be  preceded  by  preparatory  botany. 

Pharmacy  Course  I:  A  Study  of  theorretical  pharmacy,  to- 
gether with  practical  demonstrations  and  application  of  its  prin- 
ciples. Recitations  and  laboratory  work.  Remington*s  Practice 
of  Pharmacy.  Deposit,  $5.00.  M.  Tu.  W.  T.  F.,  at  8:50.  Profes- 
or  Wasthburn. 

This  course  must  be  preceded  by  preparatory  physics. 
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Pharmacognosy  Cours,^  I:  Examination  and  Study  of  crude 
organic  drugs;  their  growth  and  preparation  for  the  market; 
their  active  principles,  physiological  action  and  dose.  Lectures 
and  recitations.  Maisch's  Organic  Materia  Medica. -Deposit,  $2.00.. 
M.  T.  Th.,  at  11:40.     Professor  Washburn. 

This  course  must  be  preceded  by  preparatory  ootany  and 
Latin. 

Physical   Training   I.     Calisthenics:  Elementary     work     with 

dumb-bells,  wands  a'n.d  Indian  clubs,  light  work  on  the  different 
pieces  of  apparatus;  gymnastic  and  athletic  games  for  recrea- 
tion. Three  hours  a  week,  from  S-eptember  to  February.  Prof- 
essor Hall. 

Second  Semester 

Chemistry    III.     Analytical    Chemistry:  Pre-requisite,     Chem- 

istry I.  Analysis  of  unknowns.  Laboratory  work  and  lectures. 
'Deposit,  $10.00.  Prescott  and  Johnson's  Qualitative  Chemical 
Analysis.     Second  semester,  every  day  at  8:00.     Professor  DeBarr. 

Chemistry  II.  General  Chemistry:  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry  1. 
Laboratory  work  and  lectures.  Deposit,  $10.00.  Remsen's  Chem- 
istry.    Second  semester,  every  day  at  2:00.     Professor  DeBarr. 

Pharmacognosy.  Course  II:  A  continuation  of  COurse  1. 
Lectures  and  recitations.  Deposit,  $2.00.  W.  and  F.,  at  11:40. 
Professor   Wash'burn.    Pre-requisite,   same  as   Pharmacognosy   I. 

Pharmacy.,  Ccjrse  II:  The  practical  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  pharmacy  in  the  manufacture  of  pharmacopoeial  pre- 
parations, fluid  and  solid  extracts,  liquors,  tinctures,  etc.  De- 
posit, $10.00.  Remington's  Practice  of  Pharmacy.  Every  day 
from  10:aO  to  12:30.    Professor  Washburn. 

This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Pharm'acy  1. 

Physical  Training  II.  A  continuation  of  Course  I:  Three  hours 
a  week,  from  February  to  xVpril.     Professor  Hall. 

Second  Year,  First  Semester 
Chemistry  VIM.  Organic  Chemistry:  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry 
III.  This  course  will  embrace  a  studiy*  of  the  alipathic  and  aro- 
matic series  of  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivitives.  Deposit, 
$2.00.  Text,  Perkins  and  Kipping's  Organic  Chemistry.  Every 
day  at  8:50;    first  semesiter.     Professor   DeBarr. 

Chemistry  V  Quantitative  Analysis:  Pne -requisite.  Chemistry 
III.  Volumetric  and  gravimetric  estimations;  lectures  and  lab- 
oratory work.  Deposit  $10.00.  Every  day,  first  semester,  at 
10:00.     Professor  DeBarr. 
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Pharmacognosy.  Course  Ml:  Recog*ARion  and  study  of  tlie 
official  org-anic  and  inorga'nic  drugs  and  their  combination  into 
official  pr.epara;tions.  Recitations.  Deposit,  $2.0'0.  W.  and  F.,  at 
11:40.     Professor  Washiburn. 

Materia  Medica.  Course  I:  A  study  of  inorganic  drugs,  in- 
cluding source,  preparation  and  i'n compatibilities,  also  pharma- 
colagical  action,  itherapeuitic  use  and  dose.  Deposit,  $2.00.  M 
Tu.  and  F.  .  at  2:00.     Professor  Waslibum. 

Physical    Training    III.     Calisthenics:  Advanced      WOrk      WitJl 

dum'b-bells,  wands  and  Indian  clubs;  squad  work  on  heavier 
pieces  of  apparatus,  gymnastic  and  athletic  games  for  recreation. 
Three  hours  a  week,  from  November  1  to  February  1.  Professor 
Hall. 

Second  Semester 

Pharmacognosy. Course   IV:  A      continuation   of   course    III. 

Recitations.  Deposit,  $3.00.  M.  T.  and  Th.,  at  11:40.  Professor 
Washfburn. 

Prescriptions:  A  practical  course  in  the  compounding  and 
dispensfng  of  prescriptions,  with  special  reference  to  chemical, 
physical  and  pharmacological  incompatibilities.  Recitations  and 
laboratory  work.  Scoville's  Art  of  Clompounding.  Deposit,$7.00. 
Recitations,  M.  W.  F.,  at  8:50.  Laboratory  work.  Six  hours  a 
week,  hours  to  be  arranged.     Professor  Washburn. 

Materia  IVIedica.  Course  II.  A  cO'Dtinuation  of  course  I.  A 
study  of  the  organic  medicines,  their  source  and  preparation, 
pharmacological  action  and  therapeutic  uses.  Deposit,  $2.00. 
Tu.  and  Th.,  8:50.     Professor  WashJburn. 

Chemistry.  Organic  Analysis:  Together  with  drug  assaying, 
laboratory  work.     Two  hours.     Deposit,  $5.00.     Professor  DeBarr. 

Chemistry.     Toxicology:     A  study   of  Poisons:  Lectures  and 

laboratory  work.    Deposit  $10.00.     Professor  DeBarr. 

Physical  Training  IV.  A  continuation  of  Course  III:  Calisthen- 
ics,  single  and  double  sticks,  fencing,  dumib-bells,  wands  and 
cluibs.  Three  hours  a  week,  from  F'ebruary  1  to  April  1.  Profes- 
sor Hall. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES 


FACULTY 

DAVID  ROSS  BOYD,  Ph.  D.,  President  and  Acting  Director  of 

the  School  of  Mines. 
CHARDES  NEWTON  GOULD,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  deology. 
EiDWIN  DeBARR,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Instruotoi 

in.  Assaying. 
CYRIL  METHODIUS  JANSKY,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Physics 

and  Electrical  Engineering. 
ELMER  GRAOSTT  WOODRUFF,  M.  A.,   Instructor  in  Mineralogy 

and  Lithology. 

The  object  of  the  work  in  mining  engineering  is  to  qualify 
students  for  future  work  m  prospecting,  mining,  quarrying  and 
assaying,  with  particular  reference  to  the  minerals  fou*Dd  in  Ok- 
lahoma and  adjacent  states.  To  this  end  special  attention  will  be 
paid  to  such  non-metallic  products  as  gypsum,  salt,  coal,  asphalt, 
clay,  oil,  gas  and  building  sto^ne.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
ordinary  metallic  products  will  not  be  neglected. 

Requirements    for    Admission:  Applicants     for   admission   tO 

the  School  of  Mines  must  present  satisfactory  evidence,  either  by 
examination  or  by  certificate,  that  they  have  completed  success- 
fully fifteen  units  of  entrance  credit  as  enumerated  below  and 
described  more  particularly  on  pages  47-51.  By  a  unit  of  entrance 
credit  is  meant  a  course  requiring  a  daily  recitation  of  at  least 
forty-five  minutes  for  one  school  year  of  not  less  than  thirty-six 
weeks. 

The  units  required  are: 

English 3    units. 

History    .- 1    u^it. 

Foreign  languag>p 2    units. 

Algebra    1    unit. 

Plane  geometry   1    unit. 

Intermediate  mathematics  1    unit. 

Physics 1    unit. 

Elective 5    units. 

Courses  Required:  In  the  preparation  of  the  course  an  effort 
was  made  to  adjust  the  various  essential  subjeots — mathematics, 
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chemistny,  geolo-gy,  mining,  mineralogy,  assaying,  pliysics,  araw- 
ing,  etc. — so  thait  upon  its  completion  the  student  not  only  may 
liave  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  may  also  be 
well  qualified  for  such  spiecialization  as  he  may  find  d-esirable. 

Outline  of  Courses:  The  course  as  outlined  below  is  suggestive 
rather  than  required.  While  it  is  not  Necessary  that  the  various 
studies  be  taken  in  the  order  named,  it  will  be  found  advanta- 
geous, nevertheless',  to  do  so. 

COURSE    OF    STUDY 

First   Year 
First  Semester:      English  I,  3;   COiemistry  1,   5;    Mathematics 
I,  5;   Drawing  I,  2;  Sihop,  2. 

Second  Semester:  English  II,  3;  Chemistry  II,  5;  Mathematics 
Ila,  3;  Mathematics  lib,  3;  Drawing  11,  2;  Shop,  2. 

Second    Year 
First  Semester:       Physics  I,  5;  Chemistry  III,  5;   Mathematics 

III,  5;   Geology  I,  5. 

Second  Semester:      Physics   il,   3;    Physics  Ila,   2;    Chemistry 

IV,  5;  Mathematics  IV,  5;  Geology  IV,  3. 

Third    Year 
First    Semester:     Electrical  Machines,   3;    Chemistry   XIV,   5; 
Mathematics  VII,  5;   Geology  VII,  3;   Machine  Design   (Drawing 
III),   2. 

Second  Semester:  iChemistry  XV,  5;  Mathematics  VIII,  5; 
Geology  XV,  2;   Geology  VIII,  2;  Electives,  2. 

Fourth   Year 
First    Semester:     Chemistry  XVII,  5;   Geology  V,  3;  Thesis,  2; 
Electives,  2 

Second  Semester:  Geology  IX,  3;  Geology  X,  3;  Thesis,  2; 
Electives,  2. 

MATERIAL    EQUIPMENT 

(For  the  present  the  work  in  this  school  will  bi9  carried  on 
mainly  i'n  iScience  Hall,  and  in  the  engineering  shops.  Work  in 
mathematics,  and  English,  hov/ever,  will  be  given  in  University 
Hall.  The  laboratories,  edscribed  more  in  detail  on  pages  18-24, 
are  here  noted  in  brief. 
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Chemical  Laboratories:  The  chemical  laboratories  include  the 
following  rooms  in  the  basement  of  Science  Hall:  laboratory 
for  general  chemistry,  laboratory  for  quantitative  work,  labora- 
tory for  research  work,  private  laboratory,  office,  balance  room, 
recitation  room. 

The  various  laboratories  are  fitted  with  all  'necessary 
appliances,  including  hoods,  gas,  w^ater,  lockers,  furnaces  and 
chemicals. 

Geological  Laboratories:  The  'geological  laboratories  are  situ- 
ated on  the  second  floor  of  Science  Hall  and  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing rcoms:  professor's  office,  assista'n.t's  office,  laboratory  of 
mining,  laboratory  of  mineralogy,  laboratory  of  paleontology, 
laboratory  of  gen-eral  geology,  recitation  room,  store  room. 

Thse  rooms  are  fitted  with  necessary  apparatus  and  material. 
Desks,  chemicals  and  microscopes  are  provided  for  work  in 
mineralogy  and  petrolo-gy.  A  very  complete  collection  of  rocks 
and  minerals,  illustrating  various  geological  phenome'na,  has 
been  provided  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

Engineering  Shops:  The  work  in  engineeri*n^  is  carried  on  in 
the  shops.     A  description  of  them  will  be  found  on  page  17. 

Thesis:  Before  graduation  a  thesis  will  be  required  of  each 
student,  embodying  an  elaborate  description  of  some  phase  ot 
the  work  taken.  In  general  it  is  expected  that  the  materials  for 
this  thesis  shall  be  secured  as  a  result  of  original  research  either 
fn  the  field  or  in  the  laboratory.  The  subject  for  the  thesis 
should  be  selected  after  consultation  wiith  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  work  is  taken,  not  later  than  the  second 
Monday  of  October  preceding  the  candidate's  intended  gradua- 
tion. The  thesis  must  be  presented  for  approval  not  later  than 
the  first  Monday  i'n  May  before  such  graduation. 

Field  Work:  It  is  expected  that  students  in  this  department 
will  devote  at  least  one  field  season  of  not  less  than  six  weeks 
to  practical  field  work.  The  work  will  be  done  under  the  super- 
vision of  compete'At  instructors  and  will  consist  of  reconnaissa- 
ance  work,  areal  mapping,  tracing  formations,  prospecting,  sec- 
tioning, collecting,  etc.  Visits  will  be  made  to  various  mines  and 
quarries.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  universitiy  to  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  students  every  possible  facility  for  carrying  on  original 
investigations.     For  this  work  suitable  credit  will  be  given. 

Degree:  The  completion  of  th-e  course  as  outlined  above  will 
entitle  the  student  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Mining. 
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Special  Students:  Under  certain  circumstances  the  work  o!- 
fered  in  tliis  school  may  be  tal<:en  by  special  students  who  are  or 
such  maturity  and  who  evince  such  seriousness  of  intention  as 
to  indicate  that  they  are  likely  to  pursue  the  work  with  profit. 
These  situdents  are  admitted  without  examination  a'nd  are  not 
considered  as  candidates  for  a  degree.  When  the  work  is  chiefly 
of  a  laboratory  nature  they  will  be  required  to  take  at  the  same 
time  as  much  class  room  work  as  may  be  designated  in  each 
particular  case. 

Tuition:  Tui(tion  is  free  to  students  of  the  school  of  mines. 
Certain  fees  are  charged  for  the  use  of  material  in  courses  in 
chemistry,  graphicsi  and  mi'neralogy.  Tlie  fees  are  listed  with 
the  descriptions  of  the  courses. 


SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 


FACULTY 

DAVID  ROSS  BOYD,  Ph.  D.,  President. 

HENRY  DANIEL  GUELICH,   M.   A.,  Mus.   B..   Professor  of  the 

Theorpr  of  Music  and  Head  of  the  School. 
FREDRIK   HOLMBERG,    Mus.    B.,    Instructor    in    Violin,    Voice 

Harmony  and  Musical  iForms,  Leader  of  the  University  Or-^ 

chestra  and  Choral  Union. 
MYRTLE  SUiNDSTROM,  Mus.  B.,  Instruotor  in  Voice  Training. 
BERNICE  RI€E,  Mus.  B.,  Instructor  in  Piano. 
LENA  STUBBLEFIELD,  Mus.   B.,  Assistant  in  Voice  Training. 
BLANCHE  MORGAN,  Mus.  B.,  Assistant  in  Piano. 
MELVILLE  FINNEY,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Painting,  Drawing  and 

Modeling. 
MARY  LOUISE  GUELICH,  A.  B.,  Teacher  of  Public  Speaking  and 

Dramatic  Art. 
MERLE  NEWBY,  Assis)tant  in  Violin,  Teacher  of  Mandolin  and 

Guitar. 
LLOYD  CURTIS,  Teacher  of  Band  Instruments,  and  Leader  of 

the  University  Band. 
NELLE  GOODRICH,  Assistant  in  Piano. 
NANNIE  LONGNECKER,  Assistant  in  Piano. 
ERRET  R.  NEWBY,  Assistatot  in  Piano. 
DAVID  CONNOLLY  HALL,  Sc,  M.,  Physical  Director. 

The   School   of  Fine  Arts   consists   of  the  followi'Dg  depart- 
ments: 
Music. 

Public  Speaking  and  Dramatic  Art. 
Drawing,  Painting  and  Modeling. 

Admission:  For  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  courses 
leading  to  the  bachelor  degree,  the  requirements  are:  English, 
three  units;  history,  o'ii.e  unit;  foreign  languag^e,  two  units; 
algebra,  one  unit;  plane  geometry,  one  unit;  physics,  one  unit, 
piano,  voice  or  violin,  six  units,  making  a  total  of  fifteen  units 
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An   explanation   of   tfli-e    "unit"    as   here   used    will   'be   found    on 
page  148. 

Preparatory  Course:  To  meet  these  requirements  the  univer- 
sity maintains  a  preparatory  course  in  fine  arts.  Nine  of  the 
above  units  may  b-e  taken  i'n  the  regular  preparatory  school.  Fol- 
lowing is  an  outline  of  the  preparatory  course  in  line  arts 
Before  entering  upon  it  the  student  must  have  completed  the 
ordinary  eighth  grade  work,  and  va  addition,  English  composition, 
one  unit;  atnd  history,  one  unit  in  the  ninth  grade.  In  either  the 
eighth  or  ninth  grade,  the  student  must  have  completed  Milne's 
Standard  Arithmetic  or  an  equivalent.  In  counting  units,  arith- 
metic must  not  be  included.  For  the  last  three  subjects  see 
pages  149-153. 

PREPARATORY  COURSE   TABLE  OF  STUDIES 
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Physics 


Special  Students:  Students  who  may  be  permitted  to  pursue 
any  of  the  advanced  courses  1^.  any  of  the  departments  of  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  while  yet  deficient  in  some  of  the  entrance 
requirements  will  be  classed  as  special  students  until  such  re- 
quirements  shall  have  been   met. 

Also,  any  person,  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  who  may  ■not 
wish  to  pursue  the  regular  courses,  may  take  up  such  special  work 
as  may  be  found  suited  to  his  needs  or  attainments. 

Pianos  for  Practice:  Pianos  for  praotice  one  hour  a  day  can 
be  obtained  at  from  75c.  to  $1.00  a  month;  two  hours  a  day  at  from 
$1.50  to  $2.00.  A  piano  for  the  exclusive  use  of  one  or  more  pupils 
can  be  had  for  from  $3.50  to  $5.00  a  mo^ath. 

Virgil  Claviers  can  be  secured  by  those  desiring  to  make  that 
method  a  specialty. 
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General  Regulations:  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time,  but  for 
not  less  than  one  term  unless  'by  special  arrangement.  Students 
wishing  to  complete  regular  courses  should  enter  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year. 

No  stude*n.t  is  permitted  to  take  part  in  any  public  perform- 
ance without  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Tuition  is  payable  strictly  in  advance,  and  no  lessons  will  be 
given  until  a  receipt  from  the  registrar  is  presented  to  the  in- 
structor. 

Lessons  falling  on  legal  holidays  will  not  be  made  up  unless 
by  special  arra*ngement  with  the  instructor. 

Tuition  is  not  refunded.  Any  student  who  may  be  obliged 
to  give  up  his  work  ibefore  completing  a  term,  will  receive  from 
the  registrar  a  receipt  for  the  rest  of  the  lessons  due  him. 

In  the  course  in  drawing,  painting  and  modeling,  students 
must  pay  for  their  own  material.  The  instructor  in  charge  of  such 
work  res-erves  the  right  to  select  models,  casts,  etc.,  from  the 
work  of  the  students  for  tbe  u'niversity  museum. 

Candidates  for  a  degree  in  music  after  having  completed 
their  sophomore  and  junior  years  in  residence  will  receive  their 
senior  year  free. 

Scholarships:  Tlie  (School  of  Fine  Arts  offers  a  numtber  of  free 
and  partial  scholarships.  For  information  address  the  Director 
of  Music. 

Recitals,  Concerts,  etc:  The  work  of  the  year  is  interspersed 
with  concerts,  pu'blic  and  private  recitals.  The  situation  of  Nor- 
man makes  it  possible  for  some  of  the  best  traveling  musicians 
to  visit  the  city. 

Recital  Hall:  The  Music  Hall  on  Main  street  is  used  at  pres- 
ent for  all  puiblic  concerts  and  recitals.  This  has  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  four  hundred  and  is  furnishied  with  a  new  Chickering 
concert  grand  piano.  The  stage  of  the  tiall  has  been  fitted  with 
scenery  for  giving  sketches  and  plays. 

Organizations 

The  university  orchestra  meets  twice  a  week  a^ad  is  open  tc 
all  students  who  can  meet  the  entrance  requirements.  Severa 
concerts  were  given  during  the  past  season. 

The  choral  union  has  for  its  o^bject  the  study  of  standard 
oratorios  a*nd  the  larger  choral  works.  It  meets  once  a  week 
during  the  second  semester.  **The  Messiah"  is  given  annually 
during   commencement   week. 

The  university  band  furnished  music  for  the  various  athletic 
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meets,   besides   assisting   in   concerts   during   the   year.     Two   re- 
hearsals are  held  each  week. 

The  university  glee  club  is  an  organization  for  young  men. 
Membership  is  decided  biy  competition  and  is  limited  to  twelve. 
Two  rehearsals  are  held  each  week. 

The  university  women's  chorus  meets  twice  a  week  during  the 
first  semester.     It  has  a  memfDership  of  twenty-five. 

The  university  mandolin  and  guitar  club  is  open  to  young 
men  and  young  women  who  can  play  any  instrumient  in  the  organ  • 
ization  ordinarily  well.     It  meets  once  a  week. 

TTie  university  ladies  quartette  has  appeared  frequently  in 
concerts  and  recitals  during  the  past  year. 


COLLEGE     COURSE     IN     MUSIC 
Leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 
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PIANO 

Preparatory    Course 

First  Year:  Daily  drill  in  forming  the  hand,  developing  fingept 
wrist  and  arm  muscles;  technical  studies'  selected  from  Koehler, 
Virgil  and  Maso'n;  easy  selections  from  Lichner,  Liange,  Novara, 
and  Gurlift.    T^vice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Second  Year:  Technical  studies,  Virgil  and  Mason;  etudes  for 
phrasing,  rhythm  and  expression  h^  Duvernoy,  Sidus,  Burgmnel- 
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ler   and   Lemoine;    seleotlons  by   Merkel,   Jungma*n   and   Kullak. 
Twice  a  week  througliout  the  year. 

Third  Year:  Etudes  for  expression  and  phrasing  by  Loeschorn. 
Heller,  op.  46,  47;  octave  studies  by  Presser  and  Doering,  sonata 
selected  from  Clementi,  Haydn  and  Mozart;  selections  of  modern 
and  classic  writers;  technical  exercises  Krause,  Maso^  and  Vir- 
gil.    Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

College  Course 

Piano  I  and  II.  Freshman  Year:  Etudes  by  Loeschorn,  op.  66; 
Heller,  op.  46.  47;  octave  studies,  Vogt,  op.  105;  sonatas  by  Mozart 
and  Hadyn;  preludes  'by  Bach;  selections  of  the  best  modern 
and  classic  composers;  technical  exercises  selected  from  Mason 
and  Virgil;  harmony  and  musical  formis.  Twice  a  week  through- 
out the  year. 

Piano  III  and  IV.  Sophomore  Year:  Inventions  and  fugues  by 
Bach;  Czerny,  op.  740;  Jensen,  op.  32;  Czerny  op.  553;  Kullak's 
octave  studies;  sonata  by  Beethoven;  movement  of  a  concerto; 
ensemble  plaiying;  modern  and  classical  selections;  technic,  Ma- 
son, Virgil  and  Leschetizky;  public  performance;  course  in  coun- 
terpoint and  history  of  music.     T^ice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Piano  V  and  VI.  Junior  Year:  Clementi's  gradus  ad  parnas- 
sum;  fugues  by  Bach;  Kullak's  octave  studies;  sonata  Yij'  Bee- 
thoven; modern  or  classic  concerto;  advanced  technical  exercises; 
liano  recital  of  modern  and  classic  selections;  ensemble  play- 
ing; course  in  canon,  fugue  and  aesthetics.  Twice  a  week 
throughout  the  year. 

Piano  VII  and  VIM.  Senior  Year:  Selected  etudes  from  the 
works  of  Chopin,  Liszt,  and  Moszkows'ki;  sonatas  or  suites,  clas- 
sic or  modern;  concert  selections;  piano  recital;  course  in  instru- 
mentation; critical  research;  practical  work  in  musical  peda- 
gogy; thesis  of  5,000  words  on  a  suitable  su'bject;  program  of 
original  compositions  includmg  a  sonata,  four-part  fugue,  an 
anthem  with  solo  a^d  chorus,  several  piano  sketches  and  an  ar- 
rangement of  an  original  movement  for  the  modern  orchestra. 
Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

VOICE 
Preparatory   Course 
Primary   tone   and   vowel   work;    breath   control;    technical - 
exercises  selected;  Aibt's  Singing  Tutor;  'Ooncone  Liamperti;  sight 
reading;   simple  English  songs. 
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College    Course 

Voice  I  and  II.  Freshman  Year:  Tone  placing;  sustained  tones 
true  legato;  technical  exercises  by  Marchesi  and  Lamperti; 
vocalises  'by  Panofka,  Shakespeare  ,etc.;  English  ballads;  old 
Italian  songs;  course  in  harmony  and  musical  forms.  Twice  a 
week  throughout  the  year. 

Voice  III  and  IV.  Sophomore  Year:  Exercises  in  flexibility,  le- 
gato, staccato,  sihade  and  tone  color  vocalises  in  phrasing  by 
Marchesi,  op.  3,  Panofka,  op.  8;  selections  from  the  English 
French,  German  and  Italian  writers;  course  i'n.  history  of  music 
and  counterpoint;  public  performance.  Twice  a  week  throughout 
the  year. 

Voice  V  and  VI.  Junior  Year:  Advanced  technical  work;  study 
of  interpretation;  study  of  the  characteristic  elements  of  na- 
tional songs;  oratorio  and  operatic  selections;  public  recital; 
course  in  canon,  fugue  and  aesthetics.  Twice  a  week  throughout 
the  year. 

Voice  VII  and  VIII.  Senior  Year:  Repertory  of  English,  French, 
Italian  and  German  songs;  opera  and  oratorio  selections;  ad- 
va'nced  technical  exercises  and  vocalises;  public  recital;  course  in 
instrumentation;  critical  research;  practical  work  in  musical  ped- 
agorgy;  thesis  of  5,000  words  on  a  suitable  subject;  program 
of  original  compositions,  i^.cluding  a  short  cantata,  four  part 
fugue,  several  songs  and  piano  sketces,  and  an  oirchestral  ar- 
rangement of  an  original  movement,  either  vocal  or  instrjamental. 
Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

VIOLIN 
Preparatory  Course 

Violin  methods  by  Henning,  'books  one  and  two;  exercises  by 
Dancla;  Shradieck's  elementary  scale  studies;  etudes  by  Kayser; 
Maza's  special   studies;    easy   selections. 

College    Course 

Violin  I  and  II.  Freshman  Year:  Kreutzer's  forty  etudes; 
caprices  by  Folrillo;  Allard's  scale  studies;  Maza's  brilliant 
etudes;  solos  by  Dancla,  De  Beriot,  Hauser,  Bohm,  etc.,  course  in 
harmony  and  musical  forms.    Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Violin    III   and    IV,     Sophomore  Year:  David's    violin    school, 

book  two;      The  Art  of     Bowing,   by   Tartini;    Rodes   caprices; 

;  Schradieck's   studies,   books   two   and   three;    easy   concertos   by 
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De  Beriot,  Votti  and  Kreutzer;  public  performance;  ensembls 
playing;  course  in  counterpoint  and  history  of  music.  Twice  a 
we€k  througliout  the  year. 

Violin  V  and  VI.  Junior  Year:  Maza's  artistic  studies;  Alard's 
ten  characteristic  studies;  Sphor's  violin  school;  special  studies 
biy*  modern  composers;  concertos  by  Rod-e,  De  Beriot,  etc.;  sonatas 
by  the  classic  writers;  public  recital;  ensemible  playing;  course 
in  canon,  fugue  a'nd  aesthetics.  Twice  a  week  thoroughout  the 
year. 

Violin  VII.  and  VIII.  Senior  Year:  Six  sonatas  by  Bach;  fan- 
tasias, concertos  and  concert  selections  by  Bieethoven,  Mozart, 
Spohr,  David,  Vieuxtemps,  Wieniawski,  Mendelssohn,  etc.;  ca- 
prices by  Paganini;  recital  of  concert  selections;  course  ifi  intru- 
mentation;  critical  research;  practical  work  in  musical  peda- 
gogy; thesis  of  5,000  words  on  a  suitaJble  subject;  program  oJ: 
original  compositions,  including  a  sonata  for  violin,  four  part 
fugue,  anthem  with  solo  a*n.d  chorus,  several  violin  sketches  or 
a  string  quartette  arrangement,  orchestration  of  an  original 
movement. Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

COURSES  IN  THE  THEORY  AND   HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

The  following  courses  are  free  to  all  students  of  the  univer- 
sity. Those  who  are  candidates  for  the  bachelor  degree  in  the 
(College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  pursue  any  of  the  following 
courses  and  receive  credit  for  them  towards  their  degree.  The 
courses  are  explained  in  full  on  page  93. 

First   Semester 
Music  L  Harmony  3. 
Music   III,   iCounterpoint   3. 
Music  V,  History  of  Music  2. 
Music  VII,  iCanon  and  Fugue  3. 
Music   IX,    Instrumentation   3. 
Music  XI,  Musical  Forms  2. 

Second  Semester 

Music  II,  Advanced  Harmony,  2 

Music   IV,   Double   Counterpoint   2. 

Music  VI,  Hisitory  of  Music  2. 

Music  Vril,  Fugue  and  Free  Composition  2. 

Music  X.  Instrume*ntation  2. 


Public    Speaking    and    Dramatic    Art  1-^5 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING  AND  DRAMATIC   ART 
Preparatory    Course 
Physical   training   and   gymnastic  exercises:    voice   training; 
modulation;    tone   fa   relation   to    reading   and    speaking;    poetic 
reading. 

Advanced     Course 
First   Year:     Physical   uaining;    modulatioli;    naturalness  an.i 
ease  in  utterance;  vocal  lessons;   study  of  gesture;  facial  expres- 
sion:  stage  deportment:   public  periormance. 

Second  Year:  Vocal  and  physical  training:  studies  in  poses, 
written  sketches  of  character  types;  physical  representation  ot 
the  same;  sight  reading:  impersonation:  dialects:  study  and 
delivery  of  orations;  special  voice  drill;  personal  criticism;  public 
performance. 

During  the  school  year  several  plays  and  one-act  dramas 
are  given  which  afford  special  opportunities  to  students  in  this 
"department. 

Degree.    Diploma    and    Certificate 
The  degree  of  Mus.  B..  (Bachelor  of  Music)  will  be  conferred  on 
such  students  who  complete  satibfactorily  the  college  course  in 
piano,  voice  or  violi'n. 

A  diploma  of  merit  will  be  given  to  those  who  complete  satis- 
factorily the  technical  work  and  musical  studies  of  the  junior 
year  in  piano,  voice  or  violiii  and  the  following  studies  in  the 
preparatory  course:  algebra,  French  or  German.  American  clas- 
sics and   literature. 

A  certificate  of  merit  will  be  given  to  those  finishing  the 
technical  work  alxd  musical  studies  of  the  sophomore  year  In 
piano,  voice  or  violin  and  the  follo^ving  stuiies  in  th^  preparatory 
course:  algebra.  French  or  German.  American  clissii's  and  liter 
ature. 

PHYSICAL   TRAINING    AND    GYMNASIUM 

A  general  course  in  physical  training  and  gymnasium  exer- 
cises is  offered  free  to  all  students  of  the  university.  For  ad- 
ditional information  see  page  95. 

DRAWING      PAINTING    AND    MODELING 
Preparatory  Work 
Elements   of   perspective:    geometric   figure    design;    drawing 
in  pencil,  chalk,  charcoal:   simple  wash  and  line  in  brush  work: 
2  hours  first  and  second  semester. 

10  — University 
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First  Year:  Drawing  from  geometric  models;  casts;  perspec- 
tive, light  and  shade;  modeling  in  clay;  casting  in  plaster,  em- 
bracing piece,   waste   and  wax  mould. 

Second  Year:  Advanced  perspective;  drawing  from  antique; 
still  life  painting  in  water  color;  composition;  modeling;  paint- 
ing in  water  color  and  oil. 

Third  Year:  Painting  in  oil,  water  color,  pastel  from  draped 
figure; landscape  and  costume;  sketching. 

RATES  OF  TUITION 

The  year  consists  of  four  quarters  of  nine  weeks  each,  two 
lessons  weekly.  All  bills  are  payable  i*D  advance.  The  rates 
quoted  below  are  for  one  quarter  of  nine  weeks,  eighteen  lessons. 
For  one  lesson  a  week  half  the  regular  rate  is  charged. 

Piano 

30  minutes.  Professor  Guelich   $18.00 

30  minutes.  Miss  Rice   13.50 

30  minutes,  Miss  Morgan  9.00 

30  minutes.  Miss  Goodrich,  Miss  Longnecker,  Mr.Newby  . .  8.00 

Violin    or   Voice 

30  minutes,  Mr.  Holmberg  $13.50 

30  minutes.  Miss  Sundstrom  13.50 

30  minutes.  Miss    Stubblefield    9.00 

30  minutes,  Miss   Newby    9.00 

Public  Speaking  and   Dramatic  Art 

45  minutes,  Mrs.    Guelich    $13.50 

Mandolin,  Guitar  and  Brass   Instruments 

30  minutes,  Mr.    Curtis    9.00 

30  minutes,  Miss  Newby  9.00 

Drawing,    Painting    and    Modeling 

30  minutes,  Dr.    Finney    13.50 

^0  minutes,  class  of  3,  each  9.00 

Half  courses:  one  lesson,  thirty  minutes,  each  week,  for  a 
term  of  nine  weeks. 


PREPARATORY     SCHOOL 

Associate  Professor  Gittinger,  Acting  Principal. 
Professor   Sturgis,   Mr.    Knowles,   Mr.    Hadsell,    Miss   Sundstrom. 

The  preparatory  school  is  maintained  to  prepare  those  who 
do  not  have  the  advantage  of  a  local  high  school.  Students  are 
urged,  therefore,  to  make  use  of  whatever  high  school  facilities 
they  may  have  at  home  b-efore  entering  the  university. 

Admission:  For  admission  to  the  preparatory  school  appli- 
cants must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age  and  must  give  evi- 
dence of  proficiency  Tn  the  ordinary  course  of  study  pursued  in 
tne  common  schools  of  Oklahoma.  Holders  of  common  school 
diplomas  or  of  teachers'  third  grade  certificates,  are  enrolled  in 
classes  of  the  first  year  without  further  examination. 

Advanced  Standing:  Holders  of  teachers'  second  grad^j  certi- 
ficaites  are  enrolled  in  classes  of  the  second  year  except  in  Latin. 
Holders  of  teachers'  first  grade  certificates  are  given  further 
credit  for  courses  17  (la)  and  17  (lb)  and,  if  they  desire,  for 
16a*.  Applicants  are  not  given  advanced  standing,  except  by  ex- 
amination for  eighth  grade  work,  or  for  work  done  in  the  ordi- 
nary district  school.  Applicants  who  have  completed  work  in 
schools  ran.king  as  high  schools  are  given  full  credit  for  such 
work. 

Short  Course  High  Schools:  Graduates  of  high  schools  main- 
taining less  than  a  four  .years'  course  may  make  reasonable  sub- 
stitutions for  the  work  of  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  Pre- 
paratory School.  A  special  course  is  made  out  for  the  student 
entering  with  several  units  of  credit,  if  the  regular  scheme  tends 
to  make  his  work  inconvenient.  All  such  substitutions  and 
special  arrangements  are  subject  to  the  entrance  requirements 
of  the  university  division  which  the  student  desires  to  enter. 

Tuition:  Tuition  is  free  to  all  who  have  been  residents  of 
Oklahoma  or  the  Indian  Territory  for  one  year,  except  that  in 
certain  courses  a  small  laboratory  fee  is  charged. 

Preparation  for  College:         To  fill  the    gap  between  the  rural 


*For  courses  referred  to  by  num^ber  on  this  and  the  following 
pages  see  page  149. 
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schools  and  the  various  collegiate  and  professional  schools  of 
the  university,  the  Preparatory  School  gives  four  years  work, 
corresponding  to  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades  of 
the  public  school.  In  all,  fifteen  unit-courses  are  required  for  ad- 
mission to  the  freshman  class.  A  unit  is  defined  as  four  or  five 
recitations  a  week  in  a  subject  for  otie  year.  In  counting  units 
arithmetic  is  not  included. 

Three  Year  Scheme:  An  energetic  and  capable  student  who 
is  well  drilled  in  the  common  ibranches  can  complete  the  entire 
preparatory  work  in  three  years  by  the  followi*n.g  plan:  first  year, 
composition,  ancient  history,  algebra,  Latin,  and  the 
general  exercises  required;  second  year,  American  classics, 
modern  history,  Caesar,  plane  geometry  and  botany;  third  year, 
literature,  rhetoric,  physics  and  two  electives.  This  would  leave 
an  elective  unit  not  taken,  but  the  student  could  make  this  up 
while  carrying  college  work. 

SCHEME  OF  PREPARATORY  STUDIES 
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One  elective    is  required  during  the  third  year  and  two  dur- 
ing the  fourth.     A  full   description  of  the  required  courses   and 
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of  the  courses  that  may  be  elected  will  be  found  in  the  pages  im- 
mediately following. 

Requirements  for  Different  Courses:  The  above  scheme  applies 
especially  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Students  prepari^ng  for  the  Mining  and  Engineering  courses 
take  course  14  instead  of  one  elective.  Otherwise  the  require- 
ments are  identical. 

For  the  preparatory  course  in  music  see  page  139. 

Students  prciparing  for  pharmaciy  take  the  regular  ninth 
grade  work  the  first  year  and  courses  2,  12,  15  and  16a,  the  sec- 
ond year. 

All  preparatory  students  take  physical  training,  those  enter- 
ing for  the  first  time,  throughout  the  lyear,  others  from  Novem- 
ber first. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    COURSES 

Following  is  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  units  exnibited 
in  the  scheme  above.    Units  starred  are  elective. 

1.  Oomposition : 

(1)  Elementary  Composition:  iSipelling,  punctuation,  words, 
sentences  and  paragraphs.  Wieekly  themes.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  first 
semester,  8:00. 

(2)  Composition:  Practice  in  writing  and  correcting  themes. 
The  fundamental  pri*Q.ciples  of  grammar  reviewed.  T.  W.  Th. 
F.,  second  semester,  8:00. 

2.  American   Classics. 

(1)  American  Classics:  Selected  classics  based  on  New- 
comer's American  Literature,weekiy  themes.  M.  T.  Th.  F.,  first 
semester,  10:00;  with  a  second  section,  at  a*n  hour  to  be  arranged. 

(2)  American  Classics:  Selected  classics  based  on  Newcom- 
er's American  Literature:  weekly  themes.  M.  T.  Th.  F.,  second 
semester,  10:00;  with  a  second  seotion,  at  hours  to  ibe  arranged. 

3.  Rhetoric. 

(1)  Rhetoric:  Herrick  and  Damoh's  composition  and  rhe- 
toric; the  study  of  Burke's  Conciliation  with  America;  reading 
of  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers.  M.  T.  W.  Th.,  first  semes- 
ter, 10:50. 

(2)  Rhetoric:  Herrick  and  Damon  continued;  study  of  Ma- 
caulay's  essay  on  Milton  and  his  Life  of  Johnson;  reading  of  Vic- 
ar of  Wakefield  and  Silas  Marner.  M.  T.  W.  Th.,first  semester, 
10:50. 

4.  English  Literature. 

(1)  Literature:  The  study  of  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  and 
Julius  Caesar;  reading  of  Merchalit  of  Venice  and  other  plays  of 
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Shakespeare;   study  of  the  literary  period  to  which  Shakespeari 
belonged.     M.  T.  Th.  P.,  first  semester,  10:00. 

(2)  Literature:  Study  of  Milton's  minor  poems;  reading  ol 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King,  and 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Ivanhoe;  the  study  of  the  history 
of  English  literature  continued.  M.  T.  Th.  F.,  second  semester, 
10:00. 

5.  History  an.d  Civics. 

(1)  Civics:  A  study  of  the  development  of  American  gov- 
ernment, federal,  state  and  local;  Boynton's  School  Civics.  M. 
T.  Th.  F.,  first  semester,  8:50. 

(2)  American  History:  A  topical  study  of  the  national  pe- 
riod, 1789-1900.  Related  readings.  Adams  and  Trent.  M.  r. 
Th.  F.,  second  semester,  8:50. 

6.  Ancient  History. 

(1)  Ancient  History:  Oriental  cou'Atries  and  Greece  to  the 
death  of  Alexander.  Assigned  readings.  West's  Ancient  World. 
M.  T.  W.  Th.,  first  semester,  10:50,  with  a  second  section;  hours 
to  be  arranged. 

(2)  Ancient  History:  History  of  Rome  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  barbarian  invasions.  Mingling  of  Roman  and  Teu- 
ton, to  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  814,  A.  D.  Assig'ned  readings. 
West's  Ancient  World;  M.  T.  W.  Th.,  second  semester,  10:50. 

7    Modern  History. 

(1)  Modern  Hi&tory:  Western  Europe  from  Charlemagne  to 
the  French  Revolution;  assigned  readings.  West's  Modern  His- 
tory.    M.  W.  Th.  F.,  first  s-emester.  8:50. 

(2)  Modern  History:  Europe  from  1789  to  the  present  time. 
Assigned  readings.  West's  Modern  History.  M.  W.  Th.  F.,  sec- 
o*Dd   semester,   8:50, 

8.  First  Year  Latin. 

(1)  Latin:  Collar  and  and  Daniel's  First  Year  Latin.  Drill 
in  the  infiections;  practice  in  writing  easdy  Lati'n.  M.  T.  W.  Th 
F.,  first  semester,  10:50  and  2:50,  second  semester  hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged. 

(2)  Lati'n:  Crilar  and  Daniel's  First  Year  Latin  completed 
M.  T.  W.   Th.  F.,  second  s-emester,  10:50  and    ^50. 

Pharmaceutical  Latin:  This  course  is  designed  for  pharmacy 
and  medical  students  only.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  terms.  A  suitable  text  will  be  used. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.     Professor  Sturgis. 

9.  Second  Year  Latin. 

(1)  Caesar:  Greenough's  Second  Year  Latin;  composition. 
M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  first  semester,  2:50  with  section  at  8:50  if  needed. 

(2)  Caesar:  Continuation  of  above.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  sec- 
ond semester,  2:50,  with  section  at  8:50  if  needed. 
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*10.    Cicero. 

(1)  Cicero:  Three  orations;  prose  composition  o'nce  every 
fortnight.     M.  T.  Th.,  first  semester,  11:40. 

(2)  Cicero:  Three  additional  orations,  or  one  oration  and 
selected  letters.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of  the  ora- 
tor's style.  Prose  composition  once  every  fortnight.  M.  T.  Th., 
second  semester,  11:40. 

*11.  Vergil:  Three  books  of  the  Aeneid;  study  of  scansion 
and  mythology;  practice  in  metrical  readi'ng  and  versification. 
M.  W.  Th.,  first  semester,  3:40. 

(2)  Vergil:  Three  additional  hooks  of  the  Aeneid,  or  an 
equivalent  of  selections  from  the  Georgics  and  Bucolics;  metrir- 
cal  readings,  versification  and  required  readings.  M.  W.  Th.,  sec- 
ond semester,  3:40. 

12a.    Arithmetic. 

(1)  Arithmetic:  Milne's  'Standard  Arithmetic  to  Tn volution. 
M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  first  semester,  10:50,  second  semester  11:40. 

(2)  Arithmetic:  Milne's  Standard  Arithmetic  completed; 
elementary  algebra.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  second  semester,  10:50, 
first  semester,   11:40. 

Note.  Arithmetic  is  not  counted  in  reckoning  units  of  en- 
trance credit. 

12.  AlgeTDra. 

U)  Elementary  Algebra.  Through  factoring,  G.  C.  D.,  to 
L.  C.  M.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  first  semester,  11:40,  and  second  sem- 
ester, 10:00. 

(2)  Algebra:  Contiliued  through  fractions,  systems  of  linear 
equations,  evolution,  surds,  imaginary  and  complex  numbers  and 
quadratics.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  second  semester,  11:40;  and  first 
semester  8:50. 

13.  Plane  Geometry. 

(1)  Plane  Geometry:  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  form 
of  arrangement.  All  exercises  are  made  a  part  of  the  course 
M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  first  semester,  8:00;  second  semester,  8:50. 

(2)  Plane  Geometry:  Completed  and  reviewed.  All  exer- 
cises included.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  second  semester,  8:00;  and  M. 
T.  Th.  F.,  first  semester,  10:00. 

*14.     Intermediate  Mathematics. 

(1)  iSolid  Geometry:  First  semester,  hours  to  be  arranged. 
8:50  or  10:50. 

(2)  Algebraic  Theory:  A  careful  review  of  all  the  theory 
of  the  first  year's  course,  with  the  study  of  imaginaries,  inequal- 
ities, ratio  and  proportion,  theory  of  expone'n.ts,  arithmetic  an  J 
geometric  series,  logarithms,  and  the  elements  of  the  graphic 
study  ot  equations.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  second  semester,  hours  to 
be  arranged. 
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15.  Botany. 

(1)  Botany:  Lectures,  text.  First  semester,  hours  to  b- 
arranged. 

(2)  Botany:  Lectures,  text,  laboratory  work;  each  stude'nl 
to  mount  fifty  specimens.  Pee  $.50.  Second  seme&ter,  hours  to 
Le  arranged. 

16.  Physics. 

(1)  Physics:  Properties  of  matter,  mechanics  of  solids,  me- 
chanics of  fluids  and  sound.  Laboratory-  work.  Carhart  and 
Chute.  Students  should  have  had  algebra,  through  quad- 
ratics and  at  least  one  semesiter  of  plane  geometry.  Fee 
$1.50.  M.  T.  W.  Th.,  first  semeater,  8:00,  with  3  hours  laboratory 
work,  F. 

(2)  Physics:  Light,  heat,  magnetism  and  electricitiy.  Lab- 
oratory work.  Carhart  and  Chu'te.  Students  should  have  fi^nish- 
cd(l)  Physics.  Fee  $1.50.  T.  W.  Th.,  second  semester,  8:00,  with 
6  hours  laboratory  F. 

16a.     Physics. 

(1)  Elementary  Physics:  Including  the  portions  of  the  sub- 
ject of  greatest  interest  to  the  students  in  pharmacy;  experiments 
and  text.  Open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  (1)  Algebra.  T. 
W.  Th.  F.,  first  semester,  8:00. 

Note.  This  course  will  not  be  acceipted  for  entrance  except 
to  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

*17.     Other  Natural  Scielice. 

(la)  Physiography:  The  physical  forces  that  are  in  opera- 
tion on  the  earth's  surface;  physiographic  forms,  earth  sculpture, 
work  of  streams,  glaciers,  oceans,  etc.  Text,  lectures  and  labora- 
tory work.    M.  T.  W.  Th.,  second  semester,  11:40. 

(lb)  Physiology:  Martin's  Human  Body,  briefer  course, 
with  laboratory  work.  Fee  $.50.  M.  T.  W.  Th.,  first  semester,  8:50. 

(2)  Zoology:  This  course  will  include  a  study  of  typical 
forms  of  animal  life.  (Special  attention  will  he  given  to  the  clas- 
sification, general  structure  and  habits  of  animals.  Fee  $1.00. 
M.  T.  W.  Th..  first  semester,  2:50. 

*18.     First  Year  German. 

Germa'n  I:  Pronunciation,  memorizing  of  easy  phrases,  in- 
flections and  easy  conversation.  M.  T  W.  T.  F.,  first  semesier, 
in  two  divisions,  8:00  and  8:50 

German  II:  Continuation  of  above.  From  60  to  125  lines 
at  a  recitation  of  such  works  as  Storm's  Immensee  or  Hillern's 
Hoeher  als  die  Kirche.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  second  semester,  in  two 
divisions,  8:00  a'nd  8:50. 

*19.     Second  Year  Grerman. 

(1)     German     III:     Two     standard  works    such  as  Schiller's 
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Wilhelm  Tell  and  Freytag's  Journalisten  are  read.     Prose  com 
position.     M.  T.  Th.,  first  semester,  11:40. 

•  (2)  German  IV:  German  ballads  and  lyrics.  Goethe's  Her- 
mann and  Dorothea.  Prose  composition.  M.  T.  Th.,  second  sem- 
ester, 11:40. 

*20.     First   Year   Greek. 

Greek  I:  White's  First  book.  Careful  drill  on  forms  an  1 
acce^nts.     M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  first  semester,ll:40. 

Greek  II:  White's  First  Book  finished,  the  Anabasis  begun. 
Prose  composition  based  on  the  Anabasis  once  a  week.  M.  T. 
W.  Th.  F.,  second  semester,  11:40. 

*21.     Drawing. 

(1)  Mechanical  Drawing:  Perspective,  light  and  shade,  an- 
atomy, composition,  plastic  modeling.  Ruler,  compasses  and  pro- 
tractor used.  4  times  a  week,  first  semester,  hours  to  be  arranged. 

(2)  Free-hand  Drawi'ng.  Study  of  values,  light  and  shade, 
ereal  perspective,  technique-line,  wash  and  crayon.  4  time  a 
week,  second  semester,  hours  to  be  arranged. 

General  Exercises. 

(1)  Vocal  Music:  Drill  in  elementary  singing.  M.  T.  W. 
Th.,  first  semester,  10:0-0. 
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Seniors 

Chapman,  Clifford  Frank Perry 

Conway,   Jay  Thomas    Alva 

Darling,  John  Chester  Enid 

Elder,  John  Allan   Granite 

Elder,  Loula  Emma   Granite 

Erwin,  Walter  Clifton   Norman 

Everest,  Herbert  A Okahoma    City 

Goodwin,  Mamie  Marcia Tonkawa 

Kingkade,  A.  Martin    Norman 

Kline,  Earl  Kilburn    Tulsa  I.  T. 

Leach,  William  Tecumseh   Norman 

Loomis,    Adelaide    Norman 

Loomis,  Alta  Vivian   Norman 

Low,  William  Hancock   Pauls  Valley  I.  T. 

Matthews,   Thomas  Buchanan Norman 

Merkle,  John  Arthur    Norman 

Montgomery,  Ira  Wilson    Norman. 

Schramm,   Eck  Prank    Newkirk 

Thomas,  Ella  Rae Norman 

Williams,  Guy  YandeU Enid 

Juniors 

Ald'en,  Arthur  Maxwell   ,  Norman 

Ambrister,   Samuel  Gillispie   Norman 

Boyd,  Mary  Alije Norman 

Brittain,    Alice   Emmaline    Norman 
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Campbell,  Harry  J Hinton 

Caudill,  Gilbert  Garrard Hobart 

Clark,   William  Martin    Newkirk 

Clifford,    Charles   Edward    Newkirk 

Erwin,   Para  Fletcher    Wellston 

Johnson,  Charles  Daniel Alva 

Jones,    Edna    Norman 

Maynard,  Milton  Monroe   Garber 

McKitrick,    Rueben    Alva 

Milam,   Carl  Hastings   Newkirk 

Montgomery,  Myrtle  Winifred   Norman 

Perry,  John  Wallace Pawnee 

Rader,   Jesse   Lee    Hobart 

Rutledge,   John  Milton    Alva 

Rutledge,  Lyman  Vincent   Alva 

Severin,  Robert  Richard    Guthrie 

Storm,   Clarence   Dunn    Oklahoma  City 

Swank,  Arthur  Robert    Meridian 

Van  Zandt,  Margaret  Leon   Norman 

Wolfinger,  Roy  Jonas Hobart 


Sophomores 

Anson,  Carrie  Louise Willow  Springs  Mo., 

Belt,   Rose  Mary Norman 

Carey,   Thomas  Frederick Shawnee 

Clark,  Neal  Raphael Shawnee, 

Corn,  Lena  Everette Norman 

Curtis,  Lloyd  Burgess  Kingfisher 

Dangerfield,    Ralph    Harold Enid, 

Davis,  Fletcher  W. .Bellmont. 

Dutton,  Chester  Everett Cordell. 

Ferguson,  Walter  Scott Watonga 

Fowler,   Walter   Coronado Lawton 

Gage,  Harry  Alfred Pauls  Valley  I.  T. 

Gillispie,   Carry  Blakey    Ponca  City 

Hall,   William   Ethel Shawnee. 

Horner,  Harry  Newton Enid 

Hutchin,  John  Harry Lexington. 

Hutchison,  Lon  Louis   Perry. 

Hutton,   Laura Winfied  Kansas 

Kelger,  Charles  Guy Norman 

Kniesley,   George  Wallace Guthrie 

Long,    Frank    Millard Norman 

McReynolds,  Finis  Bertrand Stillwater 

Parker,    George    Bertrand Ithaca    Mich. 
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Pickard,  Maud  Clara Norm.iii 

Pinnick,  Addie  Belle Norman 

Port,  J.  Clinton Potter 

Ransom,  Levi  Walter Perry 

Rood,   Sarah  Anna Enid 

Simpson,   DeWitt   Talmage Co wden 

Smith,  George  Cline Norman 

Walker,  Roscoe Pawhuska 

Wolfe,  Arthur  Roscoe Checotah,  I.  T. 

Freshmen 

Acton,  Owen  Ellsworth  Guthrie 

Alden,  Yetta Norman 

Allen,   Fred   Leroy Tonkawa 

Ambris'ter,    Clarence Norman 

Anderson,  Chancey  Seavy Hennessey 

Aufricht,  Irwin  Russel Oklahoma    City 

Barber,  Hazel  Aline   Weleetka,   I.   T.       , 

Bible,  Gola  Hannah Norman 

Brannon,    Raymond Norman 

Campbell,  Ralph  Blaine Waukomis. 

Chase,  Ralph  Edward Norman 

Cherry,    Alfred    Floss Colony 

Cross,  William  Japhet Kingfisher. 

DeGolyer,  Everette  Lee Oklahoma  City 

Edwards,    Minnie    Lee Norman 

Engler,    Dora   Dean Guthrie 

Ewing,   Bessie  Pearl Norman 

Garner,    Ruby    Ethel Lawton 

Harris,    Edgar    Lee Moore 

Harris,    John    Franklin Moore 

Hart,  Elizabeth  Lee  Ora Enid 

Holland,    Ora    Beth Norman. 

Horner,   John    Truman * . . .  Enid' 

Hutchins,    Emma   Pearl Blackwell 

Keller,  George  Lowrie Ardmore 

Kingkade,  John  Leroy Norman 

Krumtum,  James  Charles  Maloy Marlow  I.  T. 

Long,  Beulah Norman 

Marrs,    Augusta   Garland..... Vinita  1.  T. 

May,  Llda  Alice Norman 

Mayfield,   William   Victor Norman. 

McCredie  Hugh Oklahoma    City 

McMullen,  S-^muel  Lee Manchester 

Minteer,  Earl  Rue Norman 
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Montgomary,   Oval  Pirkey   Norman 

Myers,   Robert  Henry Norman. 

Newell   Charles  Haney Oklahoma  City 

Norris,  Helen  A Lawton 

Quarles,   Bessie    Norman 

Ratcliffe,  Earle  Warren Enid 

Robinson,  Nellie  Watson Lnwton 

Rouse,    Carroll   Jeannette Newkirk 

Ruedy,    Blanche   Lena Mcore 

Severin,  Clara  Mary  Guthrie 

Sommers,  Mary  Delpha, Norman 

Trotter,  Fred Mangum 

Turner,  Guy  Jewell Oklahoma  City 

Waller,  J-^mes  Leamon Mcore 

Webster,  Tine  Hayes Norman 

Whitaker,  William  Conrad  . Weitherford 

William?,  Velma  Ruth Konnan 

^'inn,   William  Harold    Oklahoma  City 

Wolf,  Key Davis  I.  T. 
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Second  Year 

Hurlbut,  Edward  Franklin Chandler 

Lemmon,  William  G Nardin 

Leverton,  Wiliam  Reed Cordell 

Waggoner,  Roy  Estis Ponca  City 

First  Year 

Bridge  water,  James  Erman Norman 

Chase,  Ralph  Edward Norman 

Darling,  John  Chester Enid 

Gage,  Harry  Alfred Pauls  Valley,  I.  T. 

Hall,  William  Ethel   Shawnee 

Harris,  John  Franklin Moore 

Johnson,    Charles   Daniel Alva 

Shannon,  Hugh  Robinson Enid 

Waggoner,  Ethan  E?ley Ponca  City 

SCHOOL    OF     MINES 

Campbell,  Ralph  Blaine,   W  ukomis. 

Clark,  Neal  Raphael   Shawnee. 

DeGolyer,  Everette  Lee (  kl  homa  City, 

Everest,  Herbert  A Oklahoma   City. 

Kneisley,  George  Wallace   Guthrie. 

Storm,  Clarence  Dunn   Oklahoma  City. 
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SCHOOL   OF   APPLIED    SCIENCES 

Second   Year 

Clark,   William  Mar Jn   Newkirk, 

Early,  William  Mon  is   Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

Pickard,  William  D.  Claud Norman. 

Smith,  Roy  Cline X  orman. 

Sommers,    Norval    Isom    Norman. 

St mdley,  Charles  Summer Norman. 

I^irst    Year 

Baker,    Guy    Potter. 

Boles,   John   Nelson    Guthrie. 

Curtis,  Lloyd  Burgess   .kingfisher. 

Force,  Henry  Hill   Moore. 

Gittinger,  Clement  Orva Se^  mour,  la. 

Irwin,   Oliver  Lloyd    Elk  City. 

Johnston,  Earl  Brings   ..... Oklahoma  City. 

Kaupke,  Charles  L   Norman 

Keiger,  Charles  Guy Norman 

Klinglesmith,   James   Winfleld    Norman 

Miller,    Eirl    To   i--^s    Norman 

Menifee,  Newell  Eul  n ^  apulpa,  I.  T. 

Noblitt,   E:l win  William    Lone  Wolf. 

Peterm   n,  Lecn  Adolphus Marietta,  L  T. 

Powell,  Harry  Garfield    Norman 

Reeds,   Clarence  Norman 

Roberson,  Fran'-^  Alexander    Newkirk. 

Roller,  William  Eber   Norman 

Stone,    William   B  illard    Oklahoma  City. 

Trues'dell,  George  Homer Kingfisher. 
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Second     /ear 

Abernathy,    Eugene    Cuthbert    HoUis. 

Benward,  Roy .Reason. 

Burton,    Glade   Clement    Stroud. 

Cratty,    Harry   T Sterling. 

Dyer,  Lester  Clarence   Moore. 

Fuqua,  William  Arthur Altus. 

Monnett,  James  Ira Perry. 

Raines,    James   Ralph Yukon. 

Sherman,  Richard  Arthur   Lexington. 

Spelman,  Lewis  Patrick Hobart. 

Walton,    James   Earl    Kingfisher. 

Washburn,   Earl  Emory    Norman. 
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SCHOOL    OF     PHARMACY 
First  Year 

Ambrister,  William  Edgar Norman 

Brain,  James  Vickery  .' Newkirk. 

Davis,   Carroll  Addison Stella. 

Day,    George    Washington    Pawnee. 

Edwards,   Andrew  Wallace    Alva. 

Evvert,    Jonathan   J Cord'ell. 

Feagins,  Freddie    Newkirk. 

Fuqua,  John  Bates   Altus 

Graves,   Dan   Maloy    Norman 

Guthrie,  Willi  im  Leslie Silo,  I.  T. 

Henry,   James   Worrall    ,  .Pawnee. 

Howarth,    Floyd    O Norman 

Jarrett,   Walter   Ray    Wetumka,  I.  T. 

Kimberlin,    Jewell    Altus. 

Klapp,  Emmet  Dale   Tecumseh. 

Means,  Stephen  Douglas Cereal. 

Mitchell,    Claude   Benton    Muskogee,  I,  T. 

Ragland,   Porter   Taylor    Harrah. 

Randell,    Bessie    Louisa    Taloga. 

Rogers,    Norman    Norman 

Smith,    Roscoe Norman 

Swank,  Floyd  Lee .Norman 

Teeter,  Grover  Cleveland   Geary. 

Thomas,  Matthew  T Carney. 

Tribbey,    Arthur    William    ....Tecumseh. 

Vance,    Bessie    B Skedee. 

Wilcox,    Guy   Wilbur    Oklahoma  city. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS  IN  THE  COLLEGE    OF    ARTS    AND 
SCIENCES 

Alexander,  Reuben  D Norman 

Bell,   Dot  Vaughan    Norman 

Braden,    Arthur   L Enid. 

Branstetter,    Otto   Franklin    Norman. 

Clark,    Mickle    Duck  Hill,  Miss. 

De-n,    Nellie Gueda   Snrings,    Kan. 

Lee.    Claude   M Blackwell. 

McReary  Byram  Leonard Norman. 

Rich,  James  W Norman. 

Skasrgs.    H^mer   Jesse    Norman. 

Weaver,    Carlton    Ada,  L  T. 

White,   Grace   M Marietta,  I.  T. 

Williams,    Dora    Norman. 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

Bolend,   Rex  George    Sulphur,  I.  T. 

Lawyer,   Oliver   Jackson    Platter,  I.  T. 

Wells,  Mrs.  Laura  Eva Quinlan,  I.  T. 

Wells,   Walter  William    Quinlan,  I.  T. 

T^^ood,  James  Edward    Muskogee,   I.   T. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS   IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

Burt,    Ina    Cleveland. 

Sieg,  William  Ralph   Nobl^. 

Tyer,   James  Thompson    Cleveland. 

Williams,  James  Webster Kemp,  I.  T. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS   IN   THE  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

Porter,    J.    Clifton    Norman. 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 
Graduate 

Morgan,  Blanch  Allison  Mus,  B Norman. 

Seniors 

Goodrich,  Nellie  Virginia   Norman. 

Hutchins,    Etta   Amanda    Davis,  I.  T. 

Newby,   Merle  Edelweiss    Guthrie. 

Juniors 

Addington,  Josephine ~ Addington,  I.   T. 

Alexander,  Addie  Mabel   Norman. 

Briggs,  Ollie  May Norman. 

Capshaw,   Euline Norman. 

Longnecker,    Nancy Cashion. 

Newby,    Errett   Raines    Guthrie. 

Sophomores 

Finney,    Mrs.   Ollie    Norman. 

Hardie,  Ada  Winifred   Norman. 

Loomis,   Lucia   Caroline    Wapanuca,  I.  T 

Menifee,  Bettie  Wood'   Sapulpa,  I.  T. 

Miller,  Nannie  Lee Norman. 

Roller,   William   Eber    Norman. 

Thompson,    Myrtle    Okarche. 

Wadlington,  Baye Marietta,   I.  T. 

I !— University 
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Freshmen 

Corn,   Lena  Everette    Norman. 

Nauslar,  Leila  Mau J Norman. 

Mitchell,   Corrinne  Edith   Lexington. 

Ross,  Bessie  Ethel    Stillwater. 

Thacker,    Grace Lexington. 

Wood  worth,  Eva  Dell    Perry. 

Fine    Arts    Preparatory    and    Special 

Alden,   Arthur   Maxwell    Norman. 

Alexander,    Emma    Norman. 

Ambrister,  Maud  Anna Norman. 

Barber,  Hazel  Aline   Weleetka,  I.  T 

Bishop,  Hazel   Norman. 

Bell,  Dot  Vaughan   Norman. 

Blake,    Eva    Norman. 

Boyd,   Mary  Alice    Norman. 

Brees,   Paul    Norman. 

Bridge  water,  Chester  Reade  Norman. 

Bridgewater,   George Norman. 

Bridge  water,  Mabel  Irene Norman. 

Britt,    Myrtle    Vorman. 

Brittain,  Mrs.  M.  L Norman. 

Brown,  Mertie  Mabel Lexington. 

Burke,  Mrs.  J.  J Norman. 

Cain,  Homer  Dodge   Norman. 

Carpenter,    Edith Lexington. 

Carr,    Mrs Norman. 

Chase  Mabel   Norman. 

Clapper,    Clara    Norman. 

Cook,  Lena  Grace   Norman. 

Copenbarger,   Hazel    Geary. 

Crea^,    PafCord     Barlboro. 

Davis,  Nina   Norman. 

Dresser,    Ida    Normian. 

Endicott,   Myrtle    Norman. 

Ford,    Bertie    Norman. 

Fox,  Dollie  Laura  Bristow,  I.  T. 

Gilliam,  Bessie  Ola  Barlboro. 

Haines,  Sarah  Deborah Norman. 

Hale,   Ethel    Norman. 

Hampton,  Flola  Belle  Geary. 

Hampton,  Lucy  Jeston   Wood. 

Haraie,    Ralph    Norman. 

Hayes,  Gertrude  Florence    Norman. 
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Henderson,  Viola   Nornian. 

Hess,  Mrs.  W.  G Norman. 

Higgins,   Mattie  Goldie   Mustang. 

Hollingsworth,    Arwin    Aline. 

Hubbard,  Elzan   Mustang. 

Hughes,   Sallie  B Norman. 

Ingold,  Mary  Adella  Norman. 

Ingram,  Grace  Blanche  Earlboro. 

Johnston,  Earl  Briggs   Oklahoma  City. 

Johnson,  Ina    Norman. 

Johnson,  Veta  Norman. 

Johnson,  Vivian Norman. 

Jonas,   Nona    Norman. 

Keiger,  Nina  Estelle Norman. 

Kelley,  Florence  May   Geary.  : 

Kenworthy,  Arlie  Mabel  Perkins. 

King,  Elizabeth  Jane  Norman. 

Kline,  Earl  Kilburn Tulsa,  I.  T. 

Lawson,  Mary  Catherine   Norman. 

Ix)ng,  Maud  Pauls  Valley,  I.  T. 

Long,  Sallie  Pearl   Norman. 

Lo wther,  Nadine   Norman. 

Mabry,  Thomas  Jewett Weatherford. 

Mackey,  Laura  Belle    ,Nye. 

Matthews,  Thomas  Buchanan    Norman. 

McFerron,  Elva  Ellen   Norman. 

McFerron,  Nellie   Norman. 

McKlttrick,   Ola .Norman. 

McLaughlin,  Mrs.  Ruth Norman. 

McLean,    May    Norman. 

McLennan,  Bessie   Moore. 

McMakin,  Florenc     Norman. 

MicMakin,  Mary  Margeret Norman. 

Mickle,  Blanche  Ella    Indianola,  I.  T. 

Millar,    Grace    Norman. 

Millar,  Maud  Helen    Norman. 

Millar,  Merle  Ellen   Norman. 

Morris,  Lettie  McAlveny   Haileyville,  L  T. 

Newell,    Ruth Norman. 

Noble,  Edward  Everett  Ardmore,  I.  T. 

Norman,  Bonnie Norman. 

Norris,  Helen  A Lawton. 

Noyes,   Dwade    Arapahoe 

Oliver,  Bertha  Norman. 

Patterson,  Pearl   Norman. 

Porter,  Mrs.  F.  R Norman. 
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Powell,  Harry  Garfield   Norman. 

'  Pugh,  Gladys  Eugene  Norman. 

Renner,  Bertha  Annabel Norman. 

Robinson,    Nellie    Lawton. 

Rouse,   Carroll   Jennette    Newkirk. 

Ruedy,  Bertha  Edna    Moore. 

Scott,  Mrs.  Pearl   Norman. 

Stuchal,   Frank  Lloyol    Frederick,  Kan. 

Taylor,  Zula  Zone   Dover. 

Terrell,  Mrs.  Zelma  K Norman. 

Thompson,  Mabel  Ester   San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 

Trout,  Lena  Pearl   Norman. 

Turk,   Irene    Lexington. 

Van  Buskirk,  Clara  Inez Manchester. 

Vincent,   Daisy    Drummond. 

Wails,  Minnie   Norman. 

Wallace,  Sadie  Knowles   Lexington. 

Waller,  James  Leamon   Moore. 

Wantland,   Zula Purcell,  I.  T. 

Watson,  Maudie  D Norman. 

Waugh,    Myrtle    Norman. 

Weitzenhoffer,    Henry    Lexington. 

White,   Ella  Mary    Aulander,  N.  C. 

White,   Grace  M Marietta,   I.  T. 

Wickliff,  Beulah Norman. 

Williams,  Grace   Norman. 

PREPARATORY    SCHOOL 

Fourth  Year 

Belt,  Benjamin  Carleton   Norman. 

Belt,   Elizabeth   Blanche    Norman. 

Bridge  water,  M^bel  Irene Norman. 

Clark,   Chester   Charles    Comanche,    I.    T. 

Dry  den.  Sterling  Lafayette   Winn. 

Erwin,  Mrs.  Ethel  Margaret Norman. 

Flaugher,  Huxley  Tremont   Cashion. 

Goodman,  Joe Norman. 

Gray,  Charles  Raymond    Higgins,  Texas. 

Herald,  Frank  Alfred   Cleo. 

Kaisier,  Bartholemew    Prague. 

Latimer,   Lillie  Elizibeth    Pauls  Valley,  I.  T. 

Mabry,  Thomas  J  :wett   Weatherfora'. 

Matthews,  Thomas  Biker Ardmore,  I.  T. 

McLennan,  Bes-ie    Moore, 

Moore,  Carroll  Switzen    Norman. 
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Price  Worter  Allen   Medford. 

Reed,   Jeanette    Wetumka,  I.  T. 

Reeds,  Artie  Carl    Xorman. 

Riley,  Murrell  Preston Mustang. 

Third    Year 

Applewhite,  Margaret  Rebecca Tecumseh. 

Armstrong,  Edith  Pearl Arapahoe. 

Carpenter,  Everett  Z Lexington. 

Casey,  Thomas  Osborne   Noble. 

Clark,  Glenn  Cecil  Comanche,  I.  T. 

Clemans,  Walter  Noble  Chickasha,  I.  T. 

Creasy  Pafford   Earlboro. 

Flaugher,  Leydon  Larue Gashion. 

Erickson,  Howard   Tecumseh. 

Foster,  Lulu  Ruth  Okarche. 

Fox,  Jacob  Harold    Dristow,  L  T. 

Gilliam,  Bessie  Ola   Earlboro. 

Grant,   Ida , Mustang. 

Gray,  Earl  Quincy Higgins,  Texas. 

Grayson,  Leonard  Wade   Earlboro. 

Hart,   Charles  Spurgeon   Shawnee. 

Hazeltine,   Warren  James    Norman. 

Hocker,   Charles'  Turner   Purcell,  I.  T. 

Hughes,  Harry  Walker   Norman. 

Ingram,  Grace  Blanche Earlboro. 

Klinglesmith,   Joseph    Norman. 

McFerron,  Clarence  William  Norman. 

McMakin,    Leo    Norman. 

Merkle,   Clara  Ellen   Norman. 

Methvin,  Henry  Augustine Anadarko. 

Mickle,  Blanche  Ella    Indianola,   I.   T. 

Muller,  Hazel  Anna   Atoka,    I.    T. 

Noble,  Edward  Everett   Ardmore,  I.  T. 

Noyes,  Ethyl   Arapahoe. 

Ogle,  Dona Cordell. 

Porter,  J.  Clifton  Norman. 

Powers,  Alfred    Earlboro. 

Price,   Harry    Tulsa,  I.  T. 

Quarles,  William  Randolph   Norman. 

Reynolds,  Ernest  West  Bristow,  I.  T. 

Rice,  Mary   Stotts  City,  Mo. 

Simpson,  Fannie  May   Norman. 

Taylor,  Frederick  Gregg Wapanucka,  I.  T. 

Van  Buskirk,  Clara  Inez Manchester. 

Wallace,  Willie  Henry Okarche. 
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Wollenberg,  Harry  Clarence Norman. 

Zed  ike  r,  Edward  Earl   ^Wewoka,  I.  T. 

Second     Year 

Barney,  John  Coles  Fountain. 

Beede,  Lowry  Ivan Enid. 

Belt,  Robert  Gregory   Norman. 

Best,  Jesse   Ardmore,  I.  T. 

Bridgewater,  Jesse  Ross  Norman. 

Butterfield,  James  Irving  Norman. 

Busby,    Eunice    Norman. 

Clampitt,  Lottie  L Nashville. 

Clapp,  Bessie  G Nashville. 

Conkling,  Richard  Adolphus Helsel. 

Craddock,  Franklin  Harper McLoud. 

Crabtree,  James  Russel Oklahoma   City. 

Cruce,  Oscar  Dillard Wewoka,  I.  T. 

Dunaway,  Cecil  Olma   Noble. 

Fisher,  Herbert  George   Canton,   Ohio. 

Foster,  John    Carney. 

Garrett,  Robert  Ernest Oklahoma  City. 

Haines,  Sarah  Deborah  Norman. 

Hampton,  Lucy  Jeston Wood. 

Haselwood,  Charles  Ciiff   Asher. 

Hendon,  Scott Darlboro. 

Hendon,  Wheeler  B Earlboro. 

Herald,  John  Martin    Cleo. 

Hitchcock,  Charles  Claud Mario w,  I.  T. 

Igou,  John  Wesley .Gage. 

Jackson,  Lulu Bedford. 

Jones,  Leond   Mustang. 

King,  Anna  Lollie   Norman. 

Lambert,  Jesse  Bateman Corbett. 

Dawson,  Bascom  Taylor Norman. 

Lindly,  Matlock  Charles   South  McAlester,  I.  T. 

Lindly,  Mousley  John South  McAlester,  I.  T. 

Lisman,  Clyde  Vernon  Norman. 

Leibler,  Weller  M Union  City. 

McFerron,  Carroll  Harris Norman. 

McKittrick,  Nannie Norman. 

McLaughlin,   Tony  Wells   Haileyvllle,  I.  T. 

Mc  Lennan,  Angus  Alexander Moore. 

McMahan,  Alvin  Mann   El  Reno. 

McMahon,  Ethel  Mae Sapulpa,  I.  T. 

McReynolds,  Clarence  E Stillwater. 

Moore,  Marshal  Deskin   Norman. 
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Morris,  Theophilus  George Haileyville,  1.  T. 

Peebles,  Avalon    Phelps,  Mo. 

Penn,   Alice    Norman. 

Pledger,  Capitola  Norman. 

Polhemus,  John  Glenn  .' Norman. 

Red  wine,  Henry   Eason. 

Riley,  James  Robert Lawton. 

Rogers,  Ila  Maggie Moore. 

Rogers,  Lela  Curtis Moore. 

Scott,  William  Clyde   Norman. 

Sharp,  Eugene  Edward .Bixby,  I.  T. 

Smith,  Wilsey  Miles Anadarko. 

Sprowls,  James  Sylvester Cheyenne. 

Taylor,  Pleasant  Addison Tussy,  I.  T. 

"Wlatson,  Andrew  Jackson Mustang. 

Weems,  Frank  Eugene   Sulphur,  I.  T. 

Whisenant,  Fannie  Lulu Norman. 

Williams,  Eloise  Barnhart  Norman. 

Williams,  Frederick  Randolph  Cleo. 

Williams,  Wyatt  Harris   Norman. 

Young,   Dortch Pauls  Valley,  I.  T. 

First  Year 

Austin,  George  B.    .' Norman. 

Bailey,   Herman    Headrick. 

Bowling,  Herley  Clarence Norman. 

Bridge  water,  Chester  Reade   Norman. 

Butterfield,  Ethan  Ransom   Norman. 

Butterfield,  Raymond  Alfred Norman. 

Campbell,  James  Martin Mill  Creek,  I.  T. 

Cartwright,  Murray  A Lawton. 

Chasd,  Agnes  Miriam .Norman. 

Chism,  Linus Alius. 

Clark,  Blue  D. Dewey,  L  T. 

Clemans,  Perry  Elam Chickasha,  I.  T. 

Cloud,  Ralph  Isaacs  Chickasha,  I.  T. 

Cook,  John  Headrick. 

Crabtree,  Marvin  Moore   South  McAlester,  I.  T. 

Davis,  Clinton  Jesse  Cowden. 

Davis,  John  Deere Cordell. 

Douglas,  WlUard   Nashville. 

Edgemon,   Ellsberry    Romulus. 

Ewing,  Fred  Thomas Norman. 

Pranck,  Lloyd  Austin South  McAlester,  I.  T. 

Freeman,  Orland  Estm^n Chandler. 

Gallaher,  Ernest  Logan  Anadarko. 

Gilliam,  Allen .  .Troupe,   Texas. 
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Hampton,  Perry  Hall  Chickasha,    I.    T. 

Harmon,   Carl    Elk,  I.  T. 

Harmon,   Leonard    Elk,  I.  T. 

Harris,  Charles  Earl Altus. 

Head,  Walter  Lee   Trousdale. 

Hendon,  Emily  Caroline   Earlboro. 

Hendon,  Lily  Anna   Earlboro. 

Higgins,  Mattie  Qoldie   Mustang. 

Hill,  George  LaFayette   South  McAlester,  I.  T. 

Holt,  Minnie  Lee   Guymon. 

Holt,  Winnie  Marvin   Guymon. 

House,  Charles  Russel Jones. 

Kidd,   Claud  C Wanette. 

Kuykendal,  Zoe  Myrtle   Luther. 

Letts,   William  H Dustin,  L  T. 

Love,  Frank  Luther  Yukon. 

*Mahan,   Clyde    . .  .^ Go  wen,  I.  T. 

Martin,  Charles  Ernest   Norman. 

McDaniel,  Benjamin  Harrison   Norman. 

Mclnnes,  Archie  Okarche. 

Merryman,  John  Quincy Spiro,  I.  T. 

Miles,  Fred  Thomas  Norman. 

Milligan,    Joel    Nashville. 

Mitchell,  Henry  Wilson Spiro,  I.   T. 

Moore,  Ernest  William   Norman. 

Nichols,  Lindwood  Charles Gruthrie. 

Oaks,  Archer  Lee Alden. 

Only,    Mayflower    Earlboro. 

Patterson,  Arthur  Stephen   Madill,  L  T. 

Paul,  Pearl   ,  Dover. 

Pettit,    Stacy    Clinesburg,   Texas. 

Pickard,  Mary  Frank Norman. 

Poole,  Warson  Charles   Chelesa,  L  T. 

Poole,  Thomas  F Elk,  L   T. 

Ray,  Luther Keokuk  Falls. 

Reed,  Claud  Carroll   Norman. 

Reigh,  Guy  James  Trousdale. 

Relsmey,  Freda  Annabel Weatherford. 

Rogers,  Mertie  Lee  Altus. 

Seger,  Harry  M Colony. 

Simpson,  Martin  Lorenzo Cowden. 

Smith,    Flynn    Norman. 

Srygley,  Ola Norman. 

Sullivan,  Abner  Joseph   Moore. 

Thompson,  Cleveland   Erick. 

Throckmorton,  Charles  Henry  Wanette. 

*    ereased. 
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Tisdal,  Victor  Clifford Jriendship. 

Trout,  Lawrence  Emory  Norman. 

Trout,  Lena  Pearl  Norman. 

Tucker,  Hugh  Harvey  Comanche,  1.  T. 

Wallace,  Sadie  Knowles  Lexington. 

Watson,  Louis Mustang. 

Webb,  Claud  Allen   Manitou. 

Werrell,   Luther    RomuluS. 

White,  Clyde  Altus. 

White,  Ella  Mary Aulander,   N.    C. 

Wilklns,  Archie  Blaine   South  McAlester,  I.  T. 

Willett,  Earl    Norman. 

Special    Students   in   the   Preparatory   School 

Acers,  Earl Norman. 

Ambrister,  Hubert  Okla Norman. 

Bodine,  Leo   Norman. 

Bodine,  Orville   Norman. 

Capshaw,  Fred   Norman. 

Capshaw,  Elmer .Norman. 

Dulin,  Fannie    Norman. 

Ewing,  Robert  Lee   Norman. 

Fuqua,  Mrs.  Bessie  Norman. 

Jones,  Guy   Norman. 

McLain,  Oliver   Norman. 

Morgan,   Clarence    Norman. 

Miller,  Keith    Norman. 

Morter,  Roy  Morman. 

Rice,  Earl  Cranton   Norman. 

Roberts,  Hugh    Norman. 

Shepard,  Mrs.  Barbara Xorman. 

Walcher,   Gilbert    Norman. 

Wickliff,  Earl    Norn;an. 

Williams,  Clarence   Norman. 

Woolridge,   William  P Norman. 

COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

Baily,  Luella  Verne Norman. 

Brann,  Fred  Guess Geary. 

Bryan,   Marvin    Anadarko. 

Canard,  Roly Wetumka,  I.  T. 

Chilton,  Margaret  Jane  Mounds,  I.  T. 

Ewing,  Robert  Lee   Norman. 

Foster,  William  Thomas Norman. 
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Fornberger,  Willie ,. .  Norman. 

Goodrich,  Callie  Sidney Norman. 

Henaerson,  Mary  Elizabeth Thurston. 

Keller,  Hayes  David South  McAlester. 

Kelley,  Florence  May Geary. 

Ken  worthy,  Arlle  Mabel   Perkins. 

Mackey,  David  S Nye. 

Masse y,  Elliot Broxton. 

Mathis,  James  Jacob   Mangum. 

Miller,  Edith  Maud   Norman. 

Payne,  Reuben  Francis Mustang. 

Price,  Margaret   Broken  Arrow,  I.  T.^ 

Renner,  Bertha  Annabel Norman. 

Ross,  Etta  Mabel Norman. 

Runbeck,  Leonard Lindsborg,  Kans. 

Simms,  William  Wallace Sulphur,  I.  T. 

Spurlock,  Harry  Homer   Guthrie. 

Ward,  Rimare Norman. 

Waugh,  Vina  Evelyn  Fairfax. 

Whisenant,  Marvin  Benton  Lexington. 

Wickliff,  Earl    Norman. 

Wickoff,  Frederick  D Norman. 

Williams,  Roy  Leslie - .  .Renfrow. 

Wilson,  Charles  Elbert   Renfrow. 
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GENERAL     SUMMARY 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Graduate  Students   ^ 

Seniors    20 

Juniors    24 

iSophomores   33 

BYeshmen    • 57 

Special  Students   13 

SCHOOL    OF    PHARMACY 

Second!  Year ^ 12 

First   Year    27 

Special  Students 4 

SCHOOL    OF    MEDICINE 

Second   Year    4 

First   Year    9 

Special  Students   3 

SCHOOL    OF    MINES 

SCHOOL  OF    APPLIED  SCIENCE 

Second'  Year   6 

First   Year    20 

SCHOOL    OF    FINE    ARTS 

Graduate  Student   1 

Seniors    3 

Juniors 6 

Sophomores   8 

Freshmen    6 

Preparatory  and  Special  Students  109 


171 


152 


43 


16 


26 


133 


172 
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SUMMARY— Continued 
PREPARATORY    SCHOOL 


Fourth  Year   . . . . 

Third  Year 

Second!  Year   

First    Year    

Special  Students 


Commercial   Course 


Total     

Counted  Twice 


19 
43 
65 

82 
20 


32 


329 


648 
48 


Total  Enrolled  to  March  1,  1906 


600 
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